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PREFACE. 


In passing the present volume through the press, it has been found 
necessary to re-write and re-model the corresponding cliapters m the 
4 Handbook of Architecture * to a much greater extent than was ori- 
ginally anticipated, or than had been lcquisito in the^ pH&edmg parte 
of the work The whole of the English chaptci has been 10 -wntten 
from beginning io cud The histoiy of auhitcctuio m Spam has been 
entuely re-modelled Tho account of the buildings in Southern Italy is 
a new feature in tho description of the styles m that peninsula, and has 
requned a now anangement of the w hole sub|< c t Tho woiks of Texior 
and De Vogue, with my own recent obsei vat ions m the East, har> - , 
ii(‘ceshitated an entirely new treatment of the Ity zantme style, and of 
# the Turkish architects e which was based upon i1 Increased know- 
ledge has lcndoied it necessaiy«to 1 e-wnto and nearly to doublo the 
extent of the chapters which treat of the Indian styles, and m those 
on. Cashmere and Cambodia, all that refers to the last-named country 
is entirely rnffr matter , while the account of tho architecture of China 
:ico has also been re-wntten The practical result of all this 
the 500 pages of tho ‘lfhndbook of Architecture ’ which 
jP ame subjects as those comprised m this volume, one-half, 
jbeen cancelled, and the half # that is repnnted is merely 
ontams tho technical descriptions of particular buildings 
tors to the history or philosophy of the subject has been 
, and more than 250 pages of new matter have been added 
ae is true as regards the illustrations The numbei of 
|lp^ ft iA^ers of the Ilandbook which are ^comprised m 

vas a40f> , in the present volumo they number^ 
at Wore than onc-third of them aie absolutely now tp 
tut, in a<J4ition to this, a considerable number of the old 
r oancellod and other and better examples given 
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m their stead they are thus equally new to the work, though the 
actual number of illustrations is not increased by the substitution 
The piescnt volume may therefore fanly be considered as a new 
work, of which about one-third of flic text and one lnlf of the illus- 
trations only arc boi rowed fiom the ‘ Handbook of Architecture 

I tiust, howevoi, that it is not only m mei cased dimensions 
that this woik may bo considued as an mipiovement on its pieclc- 
cessor In the course of revision, many enois m the foirner work 
havo been detected, and many minor blemishes lomoveel Much 
this 1 giatefully acknowledge to bo due to the vciy can fill levision 
of the sheets as they wuc passing through the pi css, by my fuend 
Mr Giovo of Sydenham • 



In one respect 1 have to apologize foi not keeping a promise 
made m the pic lace 1o the hist \olumc It was tlicic intimated 
that (lie pie sent volume would contain a chaptei on Oeltie e>i IWega- 
litlne antiejmlKs When, liowcwu, the woik came to be le-wntteui, 
I found it nceessan m oiden to keep the volume within bounds, 
Icmvc unsaid so much 1 wished to sty, and to oimt so many lllus 
ti.it ions which would have added to the clearness and intcicst of the 
wlrnlc, that eventually I found myself foieeel to abandon the attempt 
As it is, the' volume exceeds the last to the extent oi mou than 
100 pages, and it would have leepimel at le ist that numbei m 
addition to luvo tieated the piomisod subject m a maanoi .it all 
sxlisiactoi} I may Ike u foie take this oppoituinty e# saving that 
nothing I learnt in the investigations mado foi the puipose»s ofjthis 
intended chaptei lias made mo vvl*i 7 cr m the c>] union I liav r e pievjously 
expi esse d with legal d to the age of these antieftutic's I considci all 
the stem monuments to bebf what antiquaius now st^lc the lion Age 
— vi/, liom olio to two centuries bcfoic Ohnst to tlie k time of the 
introduction oi ( ^ln istiafllfy « n the count] y whole they aie found 
'Phis, liovuvei, does not .ippeai to me* to affect the question of the 
age of the Ikuiovvs, oi earthen monuments, iound sometimes m pixta- 
position with them Some of these we know to be also of the Iron 
Age, but many aic no doubt of very icnfbte antiquity Whatever 
tlu age of the Barrows may eventually be determined to be, it seems 
to me to have only a l emote bcaung on that # of the stone monu- 
ments So far as I have been able to form an opinion, the two 
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questions aro quite distinct, and tho ago of the stone and of the 
•oaith monuments must be scpaiatcly examined if we are to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusions on tho subject 

The • work may now be considered complete The ‘History of 
Modem Architecture,’ winch foims the thud \olunie, and takes up 
the story whole tins volume leaves off, justifies the announcement 
i on the title-page that the work now contains notices ol tin “aichi- 
Itictuio of all (ountucs from tho cailicst ages to the pic-cnt day*’ 

T am not aware of any impoitant style which has been omitted, 
•noi is it likely that any new styles remain to be discovered Still, 
wihat has icecntly occuncd in Cambodia ought to make us pause 
befoio iclymg too much on such an assumption and aie still 

* legions in N 01 them Asia and Western China into which no Euiopean 
has penetrated m modem times, but whose Instory would lead us to 
expect that 1 inns of gioat mtciest may still remain to bo dcscubed 

In conclusion, I mav, perhaps, tie illowod to amplify a little the 
announcement of the title-page by explaining a little 11101c fully than 
it can do wlint tlie woik now linislied leally pretends to be, and 
in wh.it it ditleis iiom othci books on the same subject It is, so 
fai as 1 know, the fust attempt t# wnte a umxeisal lustoi^v of aichi- 
tettiiK in which each sb\lc shall occupy 7 exactly that amount of space 
whnli the extent of its buildings 01 then ment would appear to 
justify Tn thffwoiks lutheito published m England, Fiance, 01 Goi- 
maiiVj the lustoiy of the local styles of those countnes is so amplified 
as to # o(cupy, it m.iy Ik, a half or tvfb-thn ds ot tlu woik, of course 
at the expense of the* space allotted to lomgn styles This is not 
imputed as blame to then authors, on the contiaiy T such a ticafinciit 
is likely to he much moie popular tfian any othei A st>le that 
people know and undeiskmd is much •maifc mteiestmg Ilian one 
which it icqunes an cfioit to lUfistcr, and which cannot be com- 
piehendecl without great laboui and study An author who is wnsc 
will stnvo to meet a legitimate demand of this soit, but: this, so fu 
fiom precluding the desirability of more general woiks, lather seems 
to necessitate their production, tlioilgli they must, fiom their nature, 
be much less geneially # attiactno 

In the next place, an attempt has been person 01 cd in throughout 
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the whole of this work to apply one law of criticism to all styles, 
ancient and modern, eastorn and western An endeavour has been * 
made to explain why one building has been successful or another 
failed, by a refoicnco to those principles of design in art hitectui c # 
which seem to be universal, and, at all events, are easily understood, 
and consequently, if mistaken, the induction is from so wide a field 
that it will he easy to point out wlieie the enor lies My impul- 
sion is that if this woik lendeis the discussion of tlieso principles • 
more easy, it will li«i\e sci\ed a most impoitant pmpose, whiefi 
cannot fail to have gicat influence on the stylos of the futuie 

If an authoi maybe allowed to expiess an opinion as to what is* 
the most novel 01 impoitant featuie of Ins work, I should he inclined 
to (laim its^Ejlhnogiaphy foi mine My impression is that unh ss 
the essential affiintns of styles aie pciceived, and then affiliation can 
he tiaced, Hie history of ai elute ctiue is a mcio mcmona lechvua foi 
connecting buildings togethei , but wlienevei then tiue iclations 
aie giasped, then histoiy uses to the dignity of a science M\ 
conviction is, that wlien piopeily appi eciatcd, Arclntectuie will he 
considered as impel hint m tracing the affinities of i.iccs as Lan- 
guage, and that, m many cast's, il is even moic so, because moio 
fixed and more easily lead, wlnh it is quite as essentially charac- 
ter istie So deeply impressed ant I with the importance of this 

element, not only to the art of Arclntectuie, but to the sc uric e of 
mankind, th.it I foil that if T have been enabled to place it in a 
cleai .and intelligible ‘form, I shall not have lived "dr laboured in 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAPTEK 1 
] N T R O r> II (I T 0 R Y 

ENGLAND 

• 

It is perhaps not too much to assert that dui mg the middle ages 
Architecture was practised in England with even greater success than 
among any *of the contemporary nations In beauty of detail and 
elegance of pi ©portion the English cathedrals generally surpass their 
Continental rivals It is only in dimensions and mechanical construc- 
tion fjiat they aro sometimes mfei lor m So lovingly did the people of 
the country adhere to the Ait, that tho Gothic foims clung to the soil 
long after they had been superseded on tho Continent by the classical 
Kenaissance, and the English returned to their old love long before 
other nations had got over their contempt foi the rude barbarism of 
their ancestors It is now more than a centufy since Horace Walpole 
conceived the idea of reproducing the beauties of York Minster and 
Westminster Abbey m a lath -and plastci villa at Strawberry Hill 
The attempt, as we now know, was ridiculous enough , but the result 
on the Arts of the countiy most important From that day to this, 
Gothic villas, Gothic lodges, and Gothic churches have been the 
fashion — at first timidly, and wonderfully misundei stood, but now 
tho rage, and with an almost perfect power of imitation Tho result 
of this revived feeling for Mediaeval ait which interests us most in 
this place is, that every Gothic building in the country has been 
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carefully examined and its peculiarities noted All the more important 
examples have been drawn and published * their dates and histones * 
ascertained as far as possible, and the whole subject rendeied complete ' 
and intelligible The only difficulty that icmains is, that the works m 
which the illusti ations of English art aie contained range ovqr 70 or* 
80 yeais — the eaily ones published before the subject was piopcrly 
understood and that they aie m all shapes and sizes, from the most 
pondcious folios to the most diminutive ot duodecimos Their number 
too is legion, and they thciefoie often go over the same giound The • 
one book that now seems wanted to complete the senes of public i- 
tions on the subject, is a cleai and concise, but complete, narrative 
of the use .and piogiess of tlic style, with just a sufficient amount ^ 
ol illusti ation to icndci it intelligible Two volumes m 8vo , of 500 
pages each, might suffice for the distillation of all that is contained in , 
the 1001* volumes above alluded to, and 1000 illusti ations, if well 
selected, would icndci the fonns and peculiarities of the style suffi- * 
cicntly clcai 1 Hut less would ceitamly not suffice * 

ITmhr these eucumstances it will be easily undo stood that nothing 
of the soi t can be attempted m this woik A\ith only one tenth of the 
requisite space available, and less than that piopoition of lllustiation, 
all that can be proposed is to sketch the great leading features of the 
subject, to estimate the value of the pi act ice of the English architects 
as compared with those on the (Vuitnicnt, and to point out the differ- 
ences which aiose between tlicu methods and oms, m consequence of 
either the local or social pec uli antics of flic various nationalities * 
This compiession is baldly to he re gutted in the piescnt instance, 
since any one may w ith vciy little tiouble mastei the mam fcatuics of 
the history m some of the many populai works wliuli have been pub- 
lished on the subject, and all Lave access to the buildings themsel\es 
it need hardly be added, that these aie farbefter and tiuci exponents of 
the fee lings and aspirations of tjiosc who ei ccted them than .ill tlwhooks 
that ever were am it ten Unless a man learns tp lead the lessohs these 

stone books so vividly convey, by an earnest peisonal investigation 
of the monuments themselves, of one style at least, ho will hardly 
ever be able to understand the subject , but lor the purpose of su(h a 
study the English medieval arclntectuie is peihaps the most complete 
and pci feet Nowheie else can all the giadations of change be so easily 
traced, and in no other stylo was there so little interference from 
extraneous causes Throughout, the English sought only to cicct the 
building then most suitable to its destination, with the best materials 
available for the pui pose, and the result is thciefoie gcnci ally more 
satisfactory and more harmonious than elsewhere 

1 From hiH complete knowledge of the subject, Piofessor Willis could supply this 
lisidtmtum, with very little tiouble to himself nud certain proht to his publish* is 
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After tlic depai tin c of the Homans, Hie \anons tubes that inhabited 
the island w i to left so feehly 01 gam seel, and so unequally balanced, 
that they could find no better occupation foi tlu ir time than that of 
cutting each other's tin oats, m which the) weic afteiwaids so ably 
seconded by the Saxons and Danes, that it is in vam to look foi any 
development of the arts ol peace among them They were ccjual to 
the election of a Stonehenge ox an An ebui > in honoiu ol those who 
ftll m tlic stiuggles against tlicir foicigu nivadus, but beyond this 
then a u Inlet tui al aspnalions do not seem to Iunc i cached 

With the establishment of the lleptaich), and mote especially after 
Allied s gl oi^o us leign, we might expert something better The 
countiv was tli^n convened to Christianity Chinches weie wanted, 
and tlieie wen Italian pnests to be found who could tell the inha- 
bitant!^ what was being done at Home and elsewlieie on tlio Continent 
Hut against this we have the knowledge that the dominant lace 
w r as Saxon 01 Danish — Ai) an pwi bang— and^ait had consequently no 
place m then affections Then chinches were piobably small and 
lude, ]iist sufficient foi then purposes, anti no moie, and designed, like 
lailwa^ stations, to last <>nl> till me leasing* accommodation shouhl 
compel an alt elation Most probably, too, the greatei numbei win 
built of wood, and foi the tine Saxon style we ought peihaps to look 
to the N oi wegian wooden chinches, descubcd in the last hook— as 
types of the style — lathei than to the towcis elected, piohahlv, as addi- 
tions to the original wooden chuiches Of these toweis mail) still 
l email! m oui island, but in almost e\ cry case the wooden na\e has 
been superseded by one ol stone m the pomtcd-aiclicd style of archi- 
tecture 

With the Norman Conquest a new state of things was inaugurated 
Cleat tiacts of countiy and gloat pait ot Hie wialtli of the conquered 
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races escheated to the Conqueror, and in the division of the spoil the 
olergy seem to have been even more fortunate than the laity But 
however this were, it will be easily understood that a French 
Hierarchy vowed to celibacy would be able to find no better way of* 
employing their easily acquired wealth than in the display of archi- 
tectural magnificence During the century which succeeded the Con- 
quest, the Saxon cathedrals, with scarcely an exception, were swept 
away to make room for nobler buildings dosigned by foreign architects, 
and all the larger abbey churches were likewise rebuilt All this 
was done with such grandeur of conception, and so gust an appreciation 
of the true principles of architectural effect, that even now the Noiman^ 
nave, m spite of its rudeness, is frequently a moie impressive specimen 
of art than the more polished productions of the succeeding centuries 

The ifnpulse once so nobly given, the good work proceeded steadily 
but rapidly During the three centuries which succeeded the Conquest • 
all the artistic intellect of the nation seems to have been concentrated 
on this one art Poetry hardly existed, and Painting and Sculpture 
were only employed as the handmaids of architecture But year by 
year new and improved forms of construction were invented and uni- 
versally adopted New mouldings, and new applications of carvings 
and foliage were introduced , and painting on opaque substances and 
even on glass was carried to an astonishing degree of perfection 
All this was done without borrowing and without extianeous aid, but 
by steadily progressing to a well understood ob]ect with a definite aim 
It is true that occasionally, as at Westminster Abbey, we detect the 
influence of French arrangements , but even theic the design is earned 
out in so essentially English a manner, with details so purely English, 
as to make us feel even more sti ongly how essentially native the style 
had become 

The Ethnic combination \^hich led to the marvellous perfection of 
Gothic art during the Edwardian period was as fortunate as tan well 
be conceived It was a f Celtic hieiarehy and noblesse steadied by a 
Saxon people, with the substratum of an cailier Celtic race, held m 
absolute subjection by the Saxons, but using again, at least partially, 
to the surface, under tile Nonnan domination It was something like 
what happened m Athens when a Dorian race was superimposed on one of 
Pelasgic origin , and, although the conditions were here reversed and the 
field far more limited, the result was still most successful \\ ithin the 
limits of a century the French had jumped from the tentative examplo 
of St Denis (1144) to the perfection of the Samte Chapelle (1244) 
Our St Stephen’s Chapel was not finished till a century afterwards , 
but while the French hardly ever went beyond their great 1 3th cen 
fury effort, m the 16th century we were building the Royal Chapels 
at Windsor, Westminster, and Cambridge 

The French wais and the wars of the Roses seem to have altered 
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. the original state of affairs to a very considerable extent The Norman 
nobility were decimated — almost, indeed, destroyed — and another stra- 
tum of society came gradually to the surface, but this time certainly 
•not Celtic On the walls of the churches of the Lancastrian period we 
read — fiuntly, it must be confessed — the great Saxon motto, “The 
greatest possible amount of accommodation at the least possible expendi- 
ture of money and thought ” During this period, too, the cathedral 
and conventual hierarchies were yielding before the development of 
Ijie paioclnal system It may bo wrong to assert that the Reformation 
began as early as 1400, but it is true that the seeds were then Bown 
which afterwards npened into the explosion of the Commonwealth 
, Some very giand churches wero no doubt erected during the Lan- 
castrian period, and some beautiful additions made to existing edifices , 
but they wore hard and mechanical as compared with that which 
preceded them They were the work of accomplished masons, not 
wrought out with the feelings of educated gentlemen , and, though we 
may admire, we cannot quite adore even the best and noblest produc- 
tions of their age 

Under the Tudors the style went out m a blaze of glory Nothing 
can be more gorgeous and fascinating than the threo royal chapels, and 
tho other contempoiaiy fin-roofed buildings , but they are like the 
fabled dying hues of tho dolphin — bright and brilliant, but unnatural 
and fleeting It was the last spasmodic effoit of an expiring style, 
find soon passed away 

Aftei the Reformation was confpleto there was no longei any want 
of new chinches, and the great incentive of making a house worthy ot 
the service of God was taken away, so that during Elizabeth’s reign 
architecture almost wholly occupied in piovidmg new and more 
extensive mansions for the nobility and landed gentry Spacious rooms, 
well-lighted galleries, comfortable chambers, and good accommodation 
for servants woie the demands of the lime, with sufficient stateliness, 
but at the least possible outlay Comfoi t and economy aic the inherent 
antitheses of architectural effect , and then, as now, brought the 
art down from its exalted pedestal almost to the level of a mere useful 
ait But the Bodleian Library and other buijfbngs m our Universities 
show that the art lingered even in the 17th century, and that men still 
looked upon mullions and pinnacles as objects on which a little money 
might be advantageously spent But it was no longer the old ait 
that, was struck down on the battlefield of Towton m 14(51, only to 
be partially galvanised into life at Bosworth, twenty-four years attei- 
wards 

Although Gothic architecture continued to bo employed in the 
Universities and in remote corners of the land long after it had ceased 
to be practised abroad, it must not theiefoie be assumed that the people 
of England generally regaided it with admuation To thorn it was the 
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symbol of a superstition from whose influence they gloried m escaping, • 
or the emblem of a feudal tyranny from which they were just emerging 
into paitial fieedom DuringfcElizabeth’s reign the struggle was hardly 
over , the wounds of the combatants were still fresh and bleeding, the* 
anger of the contest had by no means subsided, and they looked with 
hate and abhorrence on whatever recalled tho stern lealitiesof the past 
We can now affoid to look on the Middle Ages with far different 
feelings, our wounds have long since been healed, and hardly a scar 
remains Time has thrown its veil of poetry over what was then & 
mere prosaic matter of fact, hiding those features which weio once 
so repulsive, and softening much which even now it is impossible to 
forget They shrunk from what they felt as a reality, we cherish it 
because it has faded into a dream 

Bearing in mind the prevalence of these feelings, we should not be 
surprised that so soon as classical ait was piesented to them the people 
rushed to it with avidity The woild was then linging with the praise 
of the newly disseminated poetiy of Vigil, the eloquence of Cicero, and 
the glonous nanatives of Livy A new light was dawning, and the 
cry aiose on all sides, “ Away with the Middlo Ages, with their super- 
stition and then tyranny Homan gieatness, Homan literature, and 
Roman ait are to regenerate the world f ” We are now convinced that 
tho Classical Renaissance was not successful , but is it quite clear that 
a Mediaeval revival will not piove even a greatei and more disastrous 
mistake v w 

Be this as it may, in the whole'’ lange of aitistic history it would 
bo difficult to find any single monogiapli so complete m itself, or all 
the details of which are so well known, as that of Mediaeval art in 
England \\ e know its birth and parentage , we can follow it thiough 
youth to the bloom of manhood^ We can adnino it m tho staid 
matunty of its power, andm the expiring efforts of its failing strength , 
and we know the causes of its decay and death To those who aio 
able to grasp it, no story can be more interesting , while to those who 
desire to understand what architecture really is, how it can be culti- 
vated so as to insuie success, and by what agencies it is sure to decay 
and finally to die, no i^jibject is capable of being more instructively 
tieated 
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CHAPTER II 

SAXON Alton IT hCTUKE 

t So lew and indistinct are tlie tiaccs ol architcctuial ait m England 
l)#foie the Is orman Conquest, that for a long time it was a moot point 
among antiquanos whether 01 not any such thing existed as true 
Saxon ai chi tect me The question may now be consideied as settled 
*n the affirmative In his last edition, Rickman enumerates twenty 
chmehos in which fragments are found winch certainly belong to the 
pre-Norman period, though no eom- 
► ploto example can bo pointed to as 
illustrating the style then preva- 
lent Since Rickmans death ten 01 
twelve more specimens have been dis- 
covered Gcneially they aie towers 
or crypts, as St Winifreds at Ripon, 

01 tlie pillars of a chancel aich, as 
at Reculvei Some times it is a dooi - 
way, at others only a piece of rude 
wallmg On a review of the whole, 
it is evident thataiclntc ctmc m Eng" 
land was ceitamly luder and less de- 
veloped than # that on tlie Continent 
at the same age. and diftoiedfiom it 
m ono cuiious peculianty Both 
were, <?f com se, based on the Roman 
art wluth pi eceded the m * but the 
Saxon in its ornamentation showed 
a tendency to wooden foims which 
we do not find m the otheis In 
Ljcia, m India and Eg>pt, wo aie 
able to trace a wooden ai chi tec tin e 
gradually developing itself out of one 
of stone, but here we can almost 
ceitamly detect a stone architecture 
becoming woodon from the two ma- 
terials being constantly employed 
in juxtaposition, the meaner being gcneially predominant 

Although interesting to English antiquanes, the specimens of Saxon 
ait aie so insignificant as baldly to desei ve much notice in a universal 
histoij ot the ait, and one example will suffice to explain the pccu- 
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lianties of the style The tower of Earl's Barton m Northamptonshire . 
contains in itself more undoubted Saxon characteristics than any other 
specimen jet described its angles, as shown m woodcut No 530, are 
constructed with that peculiar form of quoin known as “long and, 
short,” while its faces are ornamented by long pilaster-like slips con- 
nected by semicircular arches, or more frequently by stiaight-lined 
cross bracing very wooden in its character The windows (woodcut 
No 537) are formed by gouty balusters, looking very much as if they 

were of wood turned in a lathe, aqfl 
the whole arrangements bear out 
that character Theie is neither 
grace nor beauty m any feature of 
the style, nor an appi oach to gran- 
deur of dimensions in any example 
which has been spared to the pi esent • 
day • 

Had any great conventual chui cli 
oi cathedral survived we might pei- 
haps be forced to modify this opi- 
nion, but the only one of which we know anything is that which was 
erected at Canterbury by Archbishop Odo in the years 940-960, to 
replace the older church of St Augustine 1 Even this, howe^ er, we 
only know from the description of Edmei the smgei , who saw it before 
it was destroyed by fire in 1067 Like the German chuiches of th%t 
age, it scemB to have had two apses c The pi mcipal one towards the east 
was appropriated to the clergy , while the western one belonged to the 
laity, or, as we should now say, was devoted to parochial jmrposes 
Its walls and structuie probably resembled the nave of Mortiei en 
Her (woodcut No 349), or the Basse (Euvi e at Beauvais (woodcut 
No 347) — plain piers suppoitmg round arches below, and* small 
circular-headed windows m a e plam wall above w 

Outside the original church of St Augustine to the eastward — 
at what distance we unfortunately are not told — Cuthbert, the second 
archbishop, about the year 760 erected a cncular chuich, “as a bap- 
tistery, and in Older tl^it it might seive as the bui ymg-place of futuie 
archbishops,” 8 thus combining the two rites m a ceremonial chuich 
apart from the Basilica, exactly as was done m Italy during the 
Romanesque age It is by r no means impiobable that the eastern 
termination of the pi esent cathedral known as Becket's Crown stands 
on the site of this old baptistery, and retains its dimensions , but it is 

1 This has been restored, as far as the honore Be ati Johanms Baptistai fubi icuvit , 
materials admit, by Professor Willis, m his ut ct Baptistena et exammutiones Judicio- 
4 Architectural History of Canterbury Ca- rum, &c — et Arclnepiscopoi urn corpoi a in 
thedrul/ published m 1845 c& scpelircntur ’ — 4 Anglia Sacra/ \oI h 

3 “ Qui ecclesmm in onentali parte ina- p 75 
ions ecelcsire eidem pone contiguam in 
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•difficult to prove this, so completely have all the features of the church 
• been alteied by subsequent lebuildings 

From what we know of Saxon MSS and other indications, it would 
seem that painting was a favourite mode of decoration among the 
Saxons! and if so, their mtonors may have been more successful as 
works of art than their external architecture would lead us to expect. 
Hut as no specimen of Saxon painted mural decoration has come down 
to our time, it is hardly safe to assume much with regard to this 

Plans of Enciiish Caihi-.dru, Chubchls 
The most remarkable and universal peculiarity m the arrangement 



638 riun of Norwich Cathedral Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 

of English churches, when compared with those on the Continent, is 
then extraoidinaiy length in piopoition to their breadth In this 
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respect they seem to stuml alone when compared with any buildings • 
existing in other parts of the world The ancients aftected a double 
square , m other words, their temples were generally twice as long as 
they were broad In the middle ages, on the Continent, this proportion 
was generally doubled. Tiactically the internal width was multiplied 
by 4 for the length This at least soerns to have been the pioportion 

geneially aimed at, though, of com so, 
it was often modified by circumstances 
I n England the lai gei churches genei alfy 
leached the propoition of G times then 
width for their length* Most of oui 
cathedrals have been so altered and* 
modified by subsequent additions that 
it is difficult now to trace their original 
arrangements , but Noiwich exists m 
plan almost exactly as 01 igmally*oi ected 
(ad 1096-1135), as will be seen from 
tla plan (woodcut No 5.18) The nave 
to the west of the intersection is more 
than 4 times its width (70 x 295) 
The lectdiiguldi part of the clion is 
nioic than a squaic, and with the apse 
and its aisle, exclusive of the chapels, 
makes altogctliei a length ol 410 ft nv 
t.ci rftilly, or nc «u ly G squares At Pctei - 
buiough and Ely the propoition seems 
to have been as 5 to 1 to the centre ol 
the apse, but if tlicia # was a circum- 
scribing aisle oi chapel, the longei pio- 
poition would obtain At Canteibuiy 
*and Winchester, and generally in the 
south-castci n catlicdials, as built moie 
immediately undci French influence, 

• the original piopoition was somewhat 
shelter, but so impressed weio the 
English architects with the feeling that 
length was the tine mode of giving 
eflcct, that eventually the two cathe- 
drals List named surpassed it Canter- 
bury (woodcut No 5 J9) attained an 
internal length of 518 ft, while the 
width of the nave is only 72, oi as 
7 to 1 At Winchester (woodcut No 542) these dimensions arc 
.>25 and 82, or something less than 7 to 1, owing to the greater width 
oi the nave 



J‘lan of ChtiI lbury Cvtludial 
Scale 100 It i m 
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It is extremely difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for this 
"peculiarity of English plans It arises so suddenly, however, in the 
* English chuiches of tho Norman age that it must have pre existed 
in those of the Saxons , though why they should have adopted it is 
by no jpeans clear If these churches had wooden roofs, which was 
almost certainly the case, their naves might easily have been wider, 
and it can hardly have arisen Irom any aesthetic motive As we 


now judge them, these eaily naves 
•were badly proportioned for heai- 
lifg an address fiom the bishop 01 
prior, and as ill adapted foi a 
•jnultitude to see what was pass- 
ing at the altar , but for pictoi lal 
# effect they surpass evei} thing 
elected on the Continent, unless 
# with gieatly increased dimensions 
of height or widtli Whethei, 
theiefoie, it were lnt. upon by ac- 
cident 01 by design, its beaut\ 
was immediately a ppi eciated, and 
foimed the governing pnnciplc m 
the design of all the English 
catlieclials It was a discovciv 
wduch has added moie to the 
sublimity ol effint winch c liai al- 
ter iscs most of oui cathedrals 
than an} othei pjjnciple intio- 
* due cel dmmg*the middle age's 

All the catlif dials above i im- 
molated, all indeed which wei e de- 
signed W Norman pi elates cluiing 
the 1 st cPntuiy after the Conquest, 
were elected on xcry neai 1> the 
same plan as that at Norwich 
Durham (1093 -113d) was the 
first to show an} maikod dc\ix- 
tion fiom the type 1 (woodcut 
No 540) The nave and choir 
became neail} propoitionc d to one 
another, and for the first time w r o 
see a distinct determination tioni 
thefiist that tho building should 



540 1*1 u *f I >in liun (MU ill al rn.ni Billing 

Seal 100 ft to I m 


be \aulted All tins nnohed an 


1 The internal dimensions o! Diulnm Cithcdul mo 41 110 hot, < schism* of the 
Galilee The nave is 81 foot wide, tin t hr n 77 2 < I3ill ) 
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amount of design and contrivance which entirely emancipated us from ‘ 
the Continental type, and may be considered as laying the foundation* 
of the English style 

In addition to what was doing at Durham there prevailed an extra- 
ordinary activity in church-building in the North of England during 
the whole of the 12th century, owing to the erection of the great 
abbeys whose gigantic fossils still adorn every mam valley in York- 
shire As this part of the country was more remote from foreign 
influence than the South, the style developed itself there with a vigour* 
and originality not found elsewhere , but its effect was appreciated, 

and when Lincoln was re- 
built, about the year 120Q* 
the English style was per- 
fected in all essential parts. 
This is even more remark- 
ably shown, however, at' 
Salisbury, commenced m 
1 220 and completed in 1258 
in this church we have 
a plan not only extiemely 
beautiful but perfectly origi- 
nal There is scarcely a 
trace of French or foreign 
influence, everything is the 
result of the native elabo- 
ration during the previous 
century and a half The 
internal dimensions, accord- 
ing to Bntton, are 450 ft 
by 78, a little under the 
English standard, but suf- 
ficiently long for effect 
The apsidal arrangement, 
ro universal m Norman 
cathedrals, has disappeared 
never to return, except m 
Westminster Abbey (1245- 
1269), and in some readjust- 
ments, as at Tewkesbury , 
and the square eastern 
64 i Plan of Salisbury Cathedral Scale ioo ft to 1 in termination may henceforth 

be considered as established 
in this country — the early symbol of that independence which even 
tually led to the Reformation. 

Once the Salisbury plan came to be considered the true English 
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a type, the Norman cathedrals were gradually modified to assimilate 


*their arrangements to 

* it The nave and tran- 
sept of Winchester 
were already too ex- 
tensive to admit of a 
second transept, but 
the choir was rebuilt 
-on the new model , 
afid when afterwards 
the nave was remo- 
delled by William of 

Wykeham it became 

* one of the most beau- 
tiful, as it continued 

* to be the longest of 
English* cathedrals 
(556 ft over all) 

About the same 
time Ely had a chon 
and presbytery added 
to it in lieu of the old 
Norman choir, which 
raised it to the ver} 
first rank among Eng- 
lish churches , 1 and 
when, in 1322, by a 
• fortunate accident the 
old Norman tower fell 
the intersection was 
i ebuilt# in a mannei 
that refidered it ox- 
ccptionably pre-emi- 
nent among its rivals 
There is perhaps no 
feature m the whole 
range of Gothic archi- 
tecture either here oi 



Plan of Winchester Cuthedi al From Bi itton 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


1 The proper effect of this part of Ely | after the Angel Choir at Lincoln The 
Cathedral lias been seriously marred by architects of Walsingham’s tune glazed 
the erection of the new reredos. In itself two compartments of the tnfonum to 
a fair Bpecunen of modem Gothic, it is throw light upon the principal object in 
placed so far from the choir as to lose its the choir, which was intended to stand 
proper effect It is painfully dwarfed by two bays further forward It would have 
tho large plain area in front of it But { been well if the 19th century restorers had 
worse than this, it cuts up and destroys taken tho hint 
the most beautiful presbytery in England, 
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on the Continent more beautiful than the octagon of Ely (woodcut * 
No. 544), as rebuilt by Alan of Walsmgham, the sacnst at the time* 
the tower fell He, and he alone of all northern architects, seems to • 

a have oonceived the idea of 

abolishing what was m 
fact the bathos of the style 
— the nairow tall open- 
ing of the central tower, 
which, though possessing 
exaggerated height, gate 
neither space nor dignity 
internally to tho centra^* 
feature of the design On 
the other hand, the no- t 
cessity of stronger sup- 
ports to carry the tower* 
frequently conti aftted still 1 
more the one spot whore, 

■ ||> according to architectural 

n. * ** ft piopnety, an extended 

I ® ^ |[ ' aiea was of vital lmport- 

1 ° jj I ancc to the due harmony 

W ® ® jfr In the present instance 

|r KSI ® the architect took for tl fc 

W ® ^ g base his design the 

1 | l© i9> O whole width of the nave 

1 [' & ? J1 and aisles,* constructing 

ip © $ m it anbetagon,tho sides 

' I 1 9 ft 3 of which aie respectively 

eyk 25 and 30 feet, q£id the 

] fig c^ameter 65 in one direc- 

|||, « - JgJsw * lon > east and west, and 

, Hllllg 70 ft transversely. By 

H this anangement a cen- 

H * |Sj tral area was obtained 

more than three times 

rjwi oftly Cathedial From Dug the extent of tlldt OFlgl- 

Scaie ioo it to i in nally existing, and, more 

than this, propriety and poetry of design which are not to be found 
elsewhere All this too was carried out with the exquisite details of 
the best age of English Gothic, and the effect m consequence is sur- 
passingly beautiful. Unfortunately, either for want of funds, or of 
confidence in their ability to execute it, the vault, like that of York, is 
only in wooS, though, from the immense strength of the supports, and 
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,their arrangement, it is evident that a stone vault was originally in- 
, tended. The very careless— one might almost say ugly — way in which 
the lantern was finished externally, shews unmistakably that it was 



Octagon at tiy Cathedral h rom Murray a • Cathedral Handbook. 


not intended to last long m its present form^ Be that as it may, this 
octagon is in reality the only true Gothic dome in existence , and the 
wonder is, that being onco suggested, any cathedi U was ever after- 
wards elected without it. Its diteonsions ought not to have alarmed 
voc. ii c 
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those who had access to the domes of the Byzantines or Italians Its 
beauty ought to% ave struck them as it does us Perhaps the true, 
explanation lies m the fact that it was invented late m the style. 
]\ew cathedrals or gieat churches were very rarely commenced after 
the death of Edward the Third , and when they were, it» was by* 
masons, not by educated gentlemen, that they were designed 

After this, 'very little novelty was introduced into the design of 
English cathedrals York, however, was almost entirely rebuilt 11 * the 
torm towards which the architects were tending during the whole t of 
the middle ages, and it may consequently be considered as the type at 
which they were aiming, though hardly the one to which we can give^ 
the most unqualified p 1 aise The nave was erected between the yeafs 
1291 and 13.11, the choir between 13 C I and 1405 , the length internally 
is 486 ft , the width of the chon, 100 ft , of the nave, 106 ft , both 
these last weie, unfortunately, dimensions which the architects did*, 
not feel themselves equal to grappling with, so that the roof, 0 hke the r 
lantern at Ely, was consti noted of wood, in imitation of a stono vault, 
and remains so to this day 

Owing to the gieat width attempted for the nave, Yoik has not the 
usual propoition of height affected by othei English cathedrals, and 
loses in effect accordingly Its great peculianty is the simplicity and 
squareness of its plan, so unlike what is found anywhere abi oad The 
church is divided into two oqual parts , one devoted to the laity, one 
to the clergy There are no apsidal or other chapels Three altars 
stood against the eastern wall, arid it may be 3 oi 4 m the transept 
Beyond this nothing There is none of that wealth of pnvato chapels 
which distinguishes Continental cathedrals and churches, or even Can- 
terbury, the most foreign of our English examples The worship even 
at that early pel lod was designed to be? massive and congregational, not 
frittered away m private devotion or scattered services, and marks a 
departure from Continental ^practices well woithy the attention of 
those who dcsiro to trace the gradual development of the feelings of a 
people as expressed m their architecture, and the architecture only 

The abbey church at Westminster is exceptional among English 
examples, and is cprtaiply, m so far at least as the east end is concemod, 
an adaptation of a French design The nave, however, is essentially 
English in plan and detail, and one of the most beautiful examples of 
its olass to be found anywheie So too are the widespreading tran- 
septs , but eastward of these the form is decidedly that of a French 
cathedral Henry VII ’s Chapel now occupies the space formerly occu- 
pied by the Lady Chapel , but before it was pulled down the circlet of 
apsidal chapels was as completely and as essentially French as any 
to be found in the coiftitry where that feature was invented In the 
choir, however, the architects betrayed their want of familiarity with 
the form of termination they bad selected The angle at which the 
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Jhree bays of the apse meet is far from pleasing, and there is a want of 
preparation for the transition, which tends to detract from the beauty 
of what would otherwise be a very chaimmg design 
As the ohoir was sepulchral, to accommodate the shnne of the Con- 
fessor, the design was appropriate, and its introduction m this instance 
cannot be regretted , but, 


on the whole, there is 
nothing in. the church of 
Westminster to make us 
wish that this feature had 
Jbecoine more common on 
fhib side of tlio Channel 
Notwithstanding the 
"beauty of the i cm lit, it may 
#»till be considered as open 

• to discussion whether the 
English aichitects weie 
always correct m adhei ing 
to length in piefercnce to 
height as the modulus of 
their designs W hen, liow- 
evei, wo reflect how mi- 
me nscly the difficulties of 
iqjistructmg a stone loof 
aie increased by eveiy 
addition to the width 01 

# height of the vault, we 

cannot but aelyiowledge 
then wisdom m stopping 
at that^pomt wheie suffi 
cient spaciousness was at 
tamed, without increasing 
constructive difficulties 
Nowhere m English ea 
thedrals are we offendec 
by mechanical tours d* 
force Every wheie then 

is sufficient solidity fo 
security, and a consequon 
feeling of repose most con- 



ducive to true archltec- 6 15 Plan of Westminster Abb^y Seal* 10J ft to 1 in 


tural effect 


It may also be remarked that the strain of turning the head up- 
wards detracts considerably from the pleasure of contemplating tall 
intei iois, while the eye likes to dwell on long drawn vistas which can 

c 2 
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be explored m a natural position But, perhaps, the greatest advantage 
of moderate dimensions m section is that they do not dwarf either the, 
worshippers or the furniture of the church Everything in an English 
cathedral is in just proportion, which is certainly not the case in many 
Continental examples , and there is a variety and a play of light and 
shade in the long aisles of our churches which is wholly wanting m the 
one great hall of French and German examples 

Another point on which a difference of opinion may fauly exist is, 
whether the square termination of our cathedrals is or is not mqre 
beautiful than the apsidal arrangements so universal abroad 

When, as at Salisbury, or Wells, or Exeter, there is a screen of open # 
arches below the east window, it may safely be asserted that a polj£ 
gonal termination would have been more pleasing,' but when, as at 
York, or Gloucester, or Carlisle, the whole eastern wall is a screen* 
of painted glass, divided by mullions and tracery of most exquisite, 
design, judgment will probably go the other way Such a window as . 
that at York, 33 ft m width by 80 ft in height, is a marvellous 
creation, which few aichitectural developments in any part of the 
world can rival or even approach On the whole, perhaps, the true 
answer to the question is that, where a numbor of smaller chapels are 
wanted, the chevet form is the best and most artistic termination for 
a church, where these aie not required, the squaie form is the most 
beautiful, because it is the most appiopnate, and, like everything appro- 
priate, capable of boing made beautiful in tho hands of a true artist f 

Vaults 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to tho propprtions of English 
eathedials, or the arrangement of their plans, there can be no dispute 
as to the superiority of their vaults over those of all their Continental 
rivals Tho leasons for this are various, and not very recondifo The 
most obvious is tho facility of construction^ which arose from the 
moderation just pointed 'out m tho section of our churches 

The English always worked within their strength, instead of going 
to the vory verge of it, like tho French , and they thus obtained the 
power of suboidmating constructive necessities to architectural beauty 
Thus the English architects never attempted a vault of any magnitude 
till they were sufficiently skilled in construction to do it with facility 
In a former ohapter it has been pointed out how various and painful 
were the steps by which the French arnved at their system of vaulting 
— first by pointed tunnel-vaults and a system of domes, then by a com- 
bination of quadripartite and hexapartito intersecting vaults, of eveiy 
conceivable form and variety, but always with a tendency to domes, 
and to the union of all pre-existing s) sterna This experimentalizing, 
padded to the great height of their roofs and the slenderness of their 
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plerestones, never left them sufficiently free to admit of their studying 
^aesthetic effects in this part of the construction # 

A second reason wAs, that, for 150 years after the Conquest, our 
architects were content with wooden roofs for their naves. One of the 
earliest vaults we possess is that at Durham, commenced by Prior 
Melsonby, 1233. Long before that time the French architects had 
been trying all those expedients, detailed at pp 466, 467 of Vol I., and 
had thus succeeded m vaulting their central aisles a century before we 
a tempted it In doing so, however, their eyes got accustomed to 
mechanical deformities which we never tolerated, and they were after-* 
^waids quite satisfied if the vault would stand, without canng much 
Whether its form were beautiful or not 

A third cause of the perfection of English vaults arose from the 
Constant use of ornamental wooden roofs throughout the middle ages 
yhe typical example of this form now remaining to us is that of West- 
.minster pall But St Stephen’s Rojal Chapel had one of the same 
class, and there is reason* to believe that they were much more common 
than is usually supposed 1 All those were elaborately framed and 
richly carved and ornamented, often more beautiful than a stone vault, 
and quite as costly , and it seems impossible that a people who were 
familiar with this exquisite modo of roofing could be content with the 
lean twisted vaults of the Continental architects The English alone 
succeeded in constructing ornamental wooden roofs, and, as a corollary, 
alqpe appreciated the value of a vault constructed on^ truly artistic 
principles and richly ornamented 'flieir eyes being accustomed to the 
depth and boldness of timber construction could never tolerate tho thin 
# wcak lines of the French ogive, just sufficient for strength, but sadly 
deficient m expression and in play of light and shade 

Although it is, perhaps, safe to assert that there is not, and never 
w as, a Saxon vault in existence , and that^ during the purely Norman 
period, tfipugh the side-aisles of great churches were generally vaulted, 
the central aisle was always ceiled with wood , ^et, from a study of their 
plans, we are led to conclude that their architects always intended that 
they should, or at least might, be omameriled with stone roofs 

In the first place, the area of their piers lseenormous, and such 
as could never have been intended to support wooden roofs. Even 
making every allowance for the badnoss of the masonry, one-tenth of 
tho sectional area would have sufficed, and not more was employed co- 
temporaneously m Germany when it was intended to employ wooden 
roofs There is also generally some variation m the design of the 
alternate piers, as if a hoxapartite arrangement were contemplated. 
But the evidence is not conclusive, for tho vaulting shafts are usually 


1 The roofs here alluded to must not be architects ure so fond of copying, but 
confounded with the barn-like roo f s ol such roofs as that of St Stephen s Chapel, 
remote Tillage churches nhioh modem | and many of thoso of tho Lancastrian era. 
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similar, and m all instances rtin from the ground through the deres; 
tory, and terminate with the copings of the wall, so thpt, in their # 
present form, they could only be meant to support the mam timber of 
the roof Jt may be that it was intended to cut them away down to 
the string-course of the clerestory, as was actually done at Norwich m 



540 Nave of Peterborough Cathedral 1 C Hb 


1446 , when the nave was vaulted , but at present we must be satisfied 
with the evidence that the aichitects were content with such roofs as 

1 Tina, and a considerable number of course of publication by Mr Murray In 
the woodcuts in this chapter, are borrowed older to prevent needless repetition, they 
from the plates of the beautiful series of j are marked C Hb 
'Handbook* of the English Cathedrals/ in 
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‘that of Peterborough (woodcut No 546), which is the oldest and finest 
, w ® possess It is very beautiful, but not the class of roof these massive 
piers were designed to support 



\a\o of Lincoln Cathedral. C Hb 


though we may hesitate with logaid to the intention ot Iho builders 
of Norwich, Ely, or Petei borough theie can bo no doubt, from the 
alternate piers and pillars, that when Durham was commenced it was 
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intended that the nave should be covered by a great hexapartite vault * 
Before, however, the intention could be earned out, the art of vault-* 
ing had been so far perfected that that very clumsy expedient was * 



. _ H n ~f i it~ r <Q rs± i 

Nuve ol Liclitiekl Cathedral C Hb 


abandoned , and, by the introduction of a bracket in the nave, and affcer- 
warda of a vaulting shaft in the choir, a vault of the usual quadnlateml 
form was successfully earned out between the years 123J and 1284 
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# ^ 18 probably to St Hugh of Lincoln that we owe the first perfect 

# vault m England Coming from Burgundy he must have been familiar 
with the great vaults which had been constructed in his country long 



649 Choir of Ulouccbter Catlicdial C lib 

before the year 1200, when he encouraged his new followers to under- 
take one not necessarily in the Burgundian style, but in that form with 
which they were conveisant from their practice m Greeting smaller 
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side-vaults. He built and roofed the choir of Lmooln, immediately 
after which (1209-1235) the nave (woodcut No 547) was undertaken 
by Hugh of Wells, and its roof may be taken as a type of the first 
perfected form of English vaulting It is very simple and beautiful , 
but it oannot be denied — and this is felt still more at Exeter — that the 
great inverted pyramidal blocks of the roof are too heavy for the light 
piers and pierced walls which support them Another defect is, that 
the line# of the clerestory window^ do not accord with the lines of the 
“severeys” of the vault This defect was remedied at Lichfield, but 
nowhere else, until the invention of the four-centred arch and of fan- 
tracery. At Lichfield (woodcut No 548) the triangular form of the 
clerestory windows afforded a perfect solution of the difficulty, and 
gave a stability and propriety to the whole arrangement that never 
was surpassed, and never might have been relinquished had not their 
fatal fondness for painted glass forced the architects m this, as in other 
instances, to forego constructive propriety for indulgence in that fasci- 
nating mode of decoration 

Beautiful as these simple early roofs were felt to be, the great mass 
of the “severeys,” or mveited pyramids, formed a very obvious defect 
It was, however, easily remedied when once perceived The earliest 

example of its successful re- 
moval is probably in the i oof 
of the choir at Gloucestei 
(1 <37-1 377, woodcut No 551) 
In this instance the roof* 
is almost a tunnel-vault with 
the window spaces cutting 
into it, so as to Ifcave nearly 
one-third of the space un- 
broken, and, as the whole is 
covered with nch and arppio- 
pnate tracery, the effect is 
highly pleasing The same 
principle was afterwards ear- 
ned to its utmost perfection 
m the roof of St George’s 
Cliapel at Windsor In that 
case a fiat band was intro- 
duced as a separate construc- 
tive compartment in the 
centre, supported by the seve- 
reys, and as the roof is orna- 
mented with ribbings of the 
most exquisite design, it 
forms perhaps the mo fit beautiful \ault ever designed by a Gothic 
architect 
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The great invention of the English architects in vaulting is the 
form usually known as fan-tracery It is so beautiful m itself, and so 
exclusively English, that it may, perhaps, be worth while to retrace 
the steps by which it was arrived at Though this may lead to a 
little repetition, the stone vault is so essentially the governing modulus 
of the sty le that its principles cannot be made too clear 

The original form of the intersecting vault is that of two halves of 
a hollow-sided square pyramid placed opposite one another in an 
inverted position 1 One half of such a vault is shown at a and A a 
(woodcut No 550, fig 1). The English seem early to have tired of the 
endless repetition of these forms, and, after trying every mode ot con- 
cealing their sameness by covering them with tracery, they hit on the 
happy expedient of cutting oft their angles, as shown at b and bb 
This left a flat square space m the centre, which would have been 
awkward in the central vault, though in a side-aisle it was easily got 
over, and its flatness concealed by ornament Arrived at this stage, it 
was easy to see that by again dividing each face into two. as at c, fig 1 , 
the principal original lines were restored, and the central space could 
be subdivided by constructive lines to any extent required By this 
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1 Tins has already been explained in the ehapteis on Fionch architeotuie in Vol I , 
especially at pages 407 and .520 
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process the square pyramid had become & polygonal oone of 24 sides, 
which was practically so near a circle that it was impossible to resist 
the suggestion of making it one, which was accordingly done , as shown 
at d and dd, £g 1 

So far all was easy, but the fact of the Rat central space resting on 
the four cones was still felt to be a defect, as indeed is apparent in such 
a vault as that of the cloisters at Gloucester (woodcut No 551), where 
a segment is used nearly equal to an equilateral Bpherical triangle In 
this case they did not dare to employ a constructive decoration, but # 
covered tho space with circles so as to confuse and deceive the eye At 
Windsor (woodcut No 552) the defect was obviated by using a low 
four-centred arch, invented for the purpose, so that the outer tangent of 
the ctmoid was nearly flat, and the principal transverse rib was carried 
to the centre without being broken, — as the others might have been, 
had that mode of decoration been deemod expedient This may be con- 
sidered the perfection of this kind of vaulting, and is perhaps the most 
lieautiful method ever invented At Westminster (as shown m wood- 
cut No 553) the difficulty was got over by reversing the curve by the 
introduction of pendants This was a clever expedient, and produced 

a startling effoct, but 
is so evidently a tour 
de force that the result 
is never quite satisfac- 
tory , though on a small % 
scale admissible 

These devices all 
answerod perfectly so 
long as .the space to be 
loofed was square, or 
nearly so, but when 
this mode of voting 

662 Vault of Aisle at St George t> gh \iKl, Windsor dame to be applied to 

the ba} s of the central 

nave, which were twice as Ion gym one direction as in the other, the 
difficulties seemed insuperable By cutting off the angle as m the 
former instance (as at b, fig 2, woodcut No 550), you may get either 
a small diamond shaped space m the centre or a square, but in both 
cases the pyramid becomes very awkward, and by carrying on tho 
system as before, you never arrive at a circle, but at an elliptical 
section, as shown at d, fig 2 (woodcut No 550) 

The builders of King’s College Chapel strove to obwate the diffi- 
culty by continuing the conoid to the oentie, and then cutting off 
what was redundant at the sides, as in e, fig 2 

The richness of the ornaments, and the loftiness and elegance of 
the whole, lead us to overlook these defects at Cambridge, but nothing 
can be less constructive or less pleasing than the abruptness of the 
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intersections so obtained. In the central aisle of Henry VIL’b Chapel it 
was avoided by a bold series of pendants supported by internal flying 
buttresses, producing a surprising degree of complexity, and such an 
exhibition of mechanical dexterity as never fails to astonish, and gene- 
rally to please, though it must bo confessed that it is at best a mere 
piece of ingenuity very 
unworthy of English 
art By far the most 
satisfactory of these 
roofs is that at Wind- 
sor, where a broad flat 
band is introduced m 
the centro of the roof, 
throughout tho whole 
length of the chapel 
This it* ornamented by 
panelling of the most 
exquisite design, and 
relieved by pendants 
of slight projection, tho 
whole bomg m such 
good taste as to make 
it one of the richest 
and pi obably the most # 
beautiful vault ever 
constructed It has 
not the loftiyess of that at Cambridge, being only 52 ft high, instead of 
78, nor is it of # the same extent, and consequently it does not so imme- 
diately strike observers, but on examination it is fai more satisfactory 

The truth of the matter seems to be # that, after all then experience, 
the architects had got^back to precisely the point fiom which they 
started, namely, the necessity of a square ^pace foi the erection of 
a satisfactory intersecting vault The Romans saw this, and never 
swerved from it The side-aisles of all cathedrals and all cloisters 
adhered to it throughout, and, when it was J departed from in tho 
wider central aisles, it always led to an awkwardness that was haidly 
ever successfully conquered In some instances, as m the retro chon at 
Peterborough (1438-1528), two windows are boldly but awkwardly 
included in one bay (woodcut No 554), and the compartments aic so 
nearly square that the difficulty is not very apparent, but it is suffi- 
cient to injure considerably the effect of what would otherwise be a 
very beautiful roof 

In Henry VII ’s Chapel the difficulty was palliated, not conquered, 
by thrusting forward the great pendants of the roof and treatmg them 
as essential parts of the construction, and as it they were supported by 
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pillars from the floor instead of by brackets from the wall By this 
means the roof was divided into rectangles more nearly approaching 
squares than was otherwise attainable, but it is most false m prin- 
ciple, and, m spite of all its beauty of detail, cannot be considered 
successful 
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Strange as it may appear from its date, the most satisfactor) roof 
of tins class is that er©( ted by Cardinal Wolsey m the beginning of 
the 16 th century over the choir of Oxford Cathedral In this instance 
the pendants are thrust so far forward and made so important that the 
central part of the roof is practically quadripartite The remaining 
difficulty was obviated by abandoning the cncular horizontal outline of 
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true fan-tracery, and adopting a polygonal form instead. As the whole is 
done m a constructive manner and with appropriate detail, this roof— 
except in size — is one of the best and most remarkable ever executed. 

The true solution of the difficulty, m so far as the roof was con- 
cel ned, would have been to include two bays of the side-aisles m one of 
the centre , but this would have necessitated a rearrangement of both 
plan and exterior to an extent the architects were not then prepared to 
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tolerate, and it never was attempted, except perhaps in the instance of 
the retro-chon at Peterborough (woodcut No 554) Had it been done 
in King’s College Chapfl at Cambridge (woodcut No 580), it would 
have been m every respect an immense improvement At present the 
length of King’s Chapel is too great for its other dimensions Had 
there been six bays instead of twelve, its appai ent length would have 
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%eeu considerably diminished, and the variety introduced by this 
change would havo relieved its monotony without detracting from any 
of the excellent points of dosign it now possesses. 

The English architects never attempted such vaults as those of 
Toulouse and Alby, 63 and 58 ft. respectively, still less such as that 
of Gerona in Spain, which is 72 ft. clear width 1 With our present 
mechanical knowledge, we could probably construct wider vaults still 
Even the^mediasval aichitects in England might have done more m 
this direction than they actually accomplished had they tried. On thp 
whole, however, it seems that they exorcised a wise discretion in limit- 
ing themselves to moderate dimensions More poetry of design and 
greater apparent size is attainable by the introduction of pillars on the* 
floor, and with fai less mechanical cfibit Unless everything is in- 
creased In even a greater ratio, the d waiting effoct of a great vault 
never fails to make itself painfully appaient We may regret that 
they did not vaiy their vaults by such an expedient as the lantern at 
Ely, but hardly that they confined them to the dimensions they gene- 
rally adopted , 

Pi Lll Arches 

Although the principles adopted by the English aichitects did not 
■materially differ from those ot their Continental confi ores with regai d 
to the anangement of pier aiches and the proportions of tnfona and 
clerestories, still their practice was generally so sound and the results so 
satisfactory, that this seems the best place to point out what the mediaeval 
architects aimed at in the anangement of tlieir wall sui faces 

In the Norman cathedrals the geneial scheme soemn to have been « 
to divide the height into tlnee equal paits, and to # allot one to the 
pier arch, another to the trifoiium or great gallery, and the third to 
the cleiestory In all the examples we now Live, the uppo^is the 
smallest division , but 1 cannot help fancying^ that some arrangement 
of the timbers of the roof gave the additional height required It 
is generally supposed that the roof at Peterborough (woodcut No 546) 
was onginally flat. This, however, is by no means clear, nor that it 
started so low , hut, ^>e that as it may, the woodcut (No 556) will 
explain the usual anangement, as well as the changes afterwards mtio- 
duoed. At Winchester the two lower divisions are practically equal, 
the upper somewhat loss, and the alternate arrangement of the piers 
hints at a hexapartito vault, if such should ever come to be executed 
When William of Wykeham undertook to remodel the style of the 
nave, he first threw the two lower compartments into one, as shown on 
t- 

1 These dimensions are taken from probably more correct than those quoted 
Street’s * Gothic Architecture m Spam * m my first volume of this work, which am 
As he measured them himself, they aio taken fiom plans. 
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jh.Q left-hand side of the cut He then divided the whole height, as * 
# nearly as the masonry would allow him, into two equ&l parts, allotting 
one to the pier arches, and apportioning the upper as nearly as he could 
by giving two-thirds to the clerestory and one-third to the tnforium 
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With pointed arches this was the most pleasing and satisfactory arrange- 
ment adopted during the middle ages , but when something very like 
it was attempted in the nave of Gloucester (woodcut No 549) with 
round arches, the effect was most unpleasmg Before the architects, 

VOL II 
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howe\ei, settled down to this proportion, a variety of experiment^ 
was tried One of the most successful was the nave of Lichfield f 



Cathedral* (woodcut 
No 548) Here the 
whole height is di- 
vided equally, one 
half is given to the 
arches, and the other 
divided equally be- 
tween the clerestory 
and trifonum If 
the latter had been 
glazed externally, as 
was the case at West-' 
mmstor Abbey and, 
elsewhere, qnd made 
to look like part of 
the church, the whole 
might be considered 
as satisfactory As 
it is, the area of 
the clerestory is so 
much less than that 
of the trifonum, that 
the proportion is 
not quite agreeable, 
though the solidity 
aqjlrepose which this 
ai rangement gives to 
the loof is aJbo\e all 
praise 

All these objec- 
tions were obviated 
m the three bays of 
the choir at Ely, 
which were rebuilt 
by Walsmgham at 
the same time as the 
octagon Here the 
trifonum and clere- 


557 Choir of I ly CnthMral C lib stoi 7 are equal , but 

the upper window is 

so spiead out, and so much is made of it, that it looks equal to the 
compartment below. The pier arch below is also subdued to less than 
half the whole height, so as to give value to the upper division These 
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j)i oportions are derived from the very beautiful Early English Pres- 
bytery beyond , but they are here used with such exquisite taste and 
such singuftr beauty of detail that there is perhaps no single portion 
of any Gothic building m the world which can vie with this part of the 
choir of Ely for poetry of design or beauty of detail , 

The perfection of proportion, as of many other things, was reached 

in Westminster Abbey (1245- 
1209) Here the whole height 
is divided mto two equal parts, 
and the upper subdivided into 
three, of which one is allotted 
to the trifonum, and two to 
the clerestory It is true this 
involves the necessity of spring- 
ing the vault from a point 
half way down the clerestory 
windows, and thus the lines of 
the severeys do not quite accord 




558 Two Buys of tbe Nave of Westminster 
Abbey 


569 One Bay of Cathedral 
at Exeter 


with those of the lights , but at best it is a choice of difficulties, and the 
happy medium seems to have been reached here more successfully than 
elsewhere The proportion of the width of a bay to its height is here 
also most pleasing, it is as 1 to 5± 1 Sometimes, as at Exeter, it sinks 

1 In woodcut No 558 the right-hand bay is that of the nave generally, the left-hand 
bay is adapted to the greater width of the aisle of the transept, and is less pleasingly 
proportioned m consequence Woodcuts Nos 558 and 559 arc drawn to the scale of 
25 ft to I m , or double that usually employed for elevations in this work 

1 ) ? 
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as low as 1 in 3, but tlio whole effect of the building is very muc^ 
destroy ed by the change # 

Shortly after this, as in the choir at Lichfield (1260-^1625) or at 
Exeter (1308-1369), the mama for the display of painted glass upset 
all these arrangements — generally at the expense of the tuforlum 
This feature was never entirely omitted nor was it ever glazed in- 
ternally, as was frequently the case on tho Continent, but it was 
reduced to the most insignificant proportions — sometimes not pierced 
— and, with the wider spacing just alluded to, deprived the English 
side screen of much of that vigour and beaut} which charai tensed its 
cailicr examples 


Win now Traci uy 


The date of the introduction of the pointed arch m England — for it 
may be considered as established that it was introduced — is question, 
which has been much discussed, but is by no means settled Tho 
general impression is that it was at tho rebuilding of the cathedral of 
Oantei bury aftei tho fire of 1174 that the style was first fairly tried 

The architect who supenn- 
A jj fc-— tended that work for the first 

five years was William of 
Sens , and the details and all 
the arrangements are so essfn- 
tially French, and so diffeient 
fiom anything else of the same 
ago in England, that his influ- 
ence on the r style of the build- 
ing can hardly be doubted 
Of course it is not recant to 
assert that no earlier specimens 
exist , indeed, we can scaicely 
suppose that they did not, 
when we recollect that the 
pointed arch was used currently 
in France for more than a cen- 
tury before this time, and that 
the pointed style was inau- 
gurated at St Denis at least 
thirty years before Still this is probably the first instance of the style 
being oamed out m anything like completeness, not only m the pier aiches 
and openings, but in the vaults also, which is far more characteristic 
Even 9 after this date the struggle was long, and the innovation most 
unwillingly received by the English, so that even down to the year 
1200 the lound arch was currently employed, in conjunction with 
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the pointed, to which it at last gave way, and was then for three cen- 
turies banished entirely from English aiclutecture 

Be this as it may, in their treatment of trncor> , which followed im- 
mediately on tho introduction of the pointed ai eh, the English architects 
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showed considerable originality m design, though inspired by the same 
sobnety which characterises all then woiks It cannot bo said that 
they invented the lancet form of window , numberless examples of small 
windows with pointed heads existing on tho Continent, but they did 
invent what may be called the lancet style of fuiostiation Nowhere 
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on the Continent are such combinations to bo found as the Five SistertJ 
at York (woodcut No 560), or the east end of Ely (woodcut No. 561),* 
or such a group as that which terminates the east end of Herefoid 
(woodcut No 562) Tracery it can hardly be called, but it is as essen- 
tially one design as any of the great east windows that afterwards 
came into fashion , and until painted glass became all-important, such 
an airan^ement was constructively better than a scieen of mullions, 
and as used m this country is capable of very beautiful combinations 
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Lanctt Window, Hereiord Cathedral C Hb 

So, at least, the English architects of the 13th century seem to have 
thought, for they continued to practise their lancet style, as in the 
much-quoted example of Salisbury Cathedral, long aftor the French had 
perfected the geometric forms , winch may be seen from the contemporary 
cathedral in Amiens In France, as was pointed out m a previous 
chapter (vol l p 514 et seq), we can trace every step by which the 
geometric forms were invented In England this cannot be done, and 
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# when we do find a rudimentary combination of two lancets with a circle, 
9 it is more frequently a harking back to previous forms than stepping 
forwaids toward a new invention 

When, however, painted glass became an indispensable part of 
church decoration, it was impossible to resist the influence of the 
French invention Like many other Continental forms it seems first to 
have been systematically employed at Westminster, when the choir was 
• rebuilt by Henry III , a d 124j-(> 9, but even then it was used timidly 
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and unscientifically as compared with the Samte Chapolle at Faris^lncli 
was commenced 1244, and completed long before the English choir 
Once, however, it was fairly inti oduced, the English architects employed 
it with great success It is seen m perfection m the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln (1270-1 282), m the nave of Yoi k (1291-1330), or better, m such 
abbeys as Tmtern or Gainsborough In the chapter-house at Yoik 
(woodcut No 564) the style had already begun to deviate from the 
French pattern, and before the end of the 1 3th century the English 
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had so thoroughly assimilated it that hardly a trace of its original form 
was left The chapel at Merton College, Oxford, is perhaps the most # 
beautiful example remaining of that exquisite form of English tracery, 
but St Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, was the typical example, and 
specimens of it are found in all our cathedrals One at St Anselm’s 



Chapel at Canterbury (woodcut No 505) is peihaps as charactenstic as 
any When tracery had leached this stage, it seemed capable of any 
amount of development, and was applicable to any form of opening 
All tlio difficulties of fitting circles into spherical triangles which had 
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so puzzled tho early builders were conquered , 1 and the range of de 
sign seemed unlimited But 
during the Edwardian period 
there prevailed a restless de- 
sire for new inventions, and 
an amount of intellectual 
activity applied to architec- 
ture which nothing could 
resist , so that these l>eauti- 
ful geometric forms m their 
turn were foi ced to give way 
•after being employed for lit- 
tle more Ilian half a century, 
and were superseded by the 
fashion of flowing tiacery, 
which lasted, howevei, foi 
even a*bhoi tei poiiod than 5 «“ «- ***"■',**£ 
the style which pieceded it 
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This time the invention seems to have been English , for though we. 
cannot feel quite certain when the first specimen of flowing tracery 
was introduced m France, the Flamboyant style was adopted by the 
French only after the English wars, whereas the Perpendicular style 
had superseded this and all other Decorated forms m England before 
the death of Edward III 
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During the time that flowing forms were used m England they gave 
rise to some of the moqj beautiful croations in window taacery that are 
anywheio to be found The East window at Carlisle (woodcut No 566) 
is one of the finest examples, and illustrates the peculiarity of the style 
as adopted m this country Though the forms are flowing, and con- 
sequently, as lithic forms, weak, the parts aie so exquisitely balanced 
by the stronger ribs introduced and by the arrangement of the whole, 
that, so fer from any weakness being felt, the whole is quite as 
stable as the purposes to which it is applied would seem to require 
Another equally constructive and equally beautiful example is the 
south transept window at Lincoln (woodcut No 567), where the 
segmental lines introduced give the strength required Though almost 
all its lines are flowing, it looks stronger and more constructively 
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correct than the North transept window (woodcut No. 568), which is 
wholly made up of circular forms, and is m itself one of the best 
examples of the earlier form of English geometric tracery Circular 
windows were not, however, the forte of English architects , they very 
rarely used them in their West fronts, not always m their transepts, 
and’ generally indeed may be said to have preferred the ordinary 
Pointed forms, in which, as in most matters, they probably exercised 
a wise discretion 

It may not bo quite clear whether William of Wykeham (1366- 
1404) invented perpendicular traceiy, but certain it is that the admira- 
tion excited by Ins works in this 
style at Y\ mchoster, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, gave a death-blow to 
the Decorated forms previously 
m fashion Although every 
lover *>f true art must regret 
the change, there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of the 
new stylo It was pre emi- 
nently constructive and reason- 
able Nothing in a masonic 
point of view could be better 
than the straight lines lunnmg 
JLhiough fiom bottom to top of 
the window,- strengthened by 
transoms when lequisite for support, and doubled in the upper division 
The ornaments, too, were all appropriate, and, extei nally at least, the 
whole hai moiy^ed perfectly with the lines of the building Internally, 
the architects were more studious to prepare hums suitable by then 
dimensions and arrangements for the display of painted glass, than to 
spend* jnuch thought on the form of thcffiames themselves The poetry 
of tracery was gone, l?ut it was not only in this respect that we miss 
the poetic feeling of eailiei days The mason was gradually taking 
the guidance of the work out of the* hands of the educated classes, 
and applying the square and the rule to rqplace the poetic inspira- 
tions of enthusiasts and the delicate imaginings by which they weie 
expiessed 

It is cunous to obseivo how different the course of events was in 
France While Saxon common sense was gradually coming to the 
surface in this country and curbing e\cry fancy for which a good 
economic reason could not be given, the Celtic fancy of our neighbours 
broke loose m all the playful vagaries of the Flamboyant style Their 
tracery became so delicate and so unconstructive that it is a wonder 
it ever stood, and no wonder that half the windows of that date are 
now without tracery at all They were framed, too, with foliage so 
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delicate that it ought to have been executed in metal and never attempted 
in stone— in wonderful contrast to the plain deep mouldings'whicli sur- 
round most of our windows of that period 

External Proportions 

If the sobriety of proportion which characterized the design of 
English architects led to satisfactory results internally, its influence 
was still more favourable on the external appearance of their churches 
An English cathedral is always a part of a great group of buildings 
— the most important and most dignified part, it is true, but always 
coinciding and harmonizing with its chapter-house, its cloister and 
conventual buildings, its bishops palace or abbot’s lodging In 
France the cathedral is generally like a giant among pigmies — nothing 
can exist in its neighbourhood The town itself is dwarfed by the 
immense incubus that stands in its centre, and in almost no instance 
can the subordinate buildings be said to form part of the same design — 
both consequently suffering from their quasi-accidental juxtaposition 

This effect is even more apparent when we come to examine tho sky- 
line of the buildings Their moderate internal dimensions enabled tho 
English architects to keep the roofs low so as to give full effect to the 
height of the towers, and to pro]cct their transepts so boldly as to vaiy 
m perspective the long lines of the roofs fiom whatever point the 
building was viewed Their greatest gam, however, was that they 
were able to place their tallost and most impoitant feature in tlia 
centre of their buildings, and so to give a unity and harmony to the 
wholo design which is generally wanting m Continental examples 
One of the few cases in which tins feature is successfully carried out 
in France is the church of St Seram at Toulouse (woodcut No 317), 
but theie the body of the building is low and long like the English 
typo, and a tower of the same height as those of the facade at Amiens 
suffices to give dignity to the whole That church, however* wants 
the western towers to complete the composition In this respect it is 
tho reverse of what generally happens m Flench cathedrals, where the 
western facades are rich and Beautifully proportioned in themselves 
but too often ovei powered by the building m the iear, and unsupported 
by any cential object In Germany they took their revenge, and m 
many instances kill the building to which they are attached In Eng- 
land the gioup of three towers or spues— the typical arrangement of 
our architects — was always pleasing, and very frequently surpasses m 
grace and appropriateness anything to be found on the Continent 
Even when, as at Norwich or at Chichester, the spire is unsupported 
by any western towers, the same effect of dignity is produced as at 
Toulouse , the design is pyiamidal, and from whatever point it is viewed 
it is felt to be well balanced, which is seldom the ease when the greatest 
elevation is at one end 
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, The cathedral at Salisbury (woodcut No. 570> though, like the two 
last-named, it has no western towers, still possesses so noble a spire in 

^ ? Pt8 80 b ° ldly ** ™wed 

from any point east of the great transept it displays one of the best 
proportioned and at the rame time most poetic ££ rf £ 
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404 ft. Tet the one is among the most imposing objects of whioh 
Gothio architecture can boast, the other an insignificant pinnacle 
that hardly suffices to relieve the monotony of the roof on which it 
stands 

Lichfield (woodcut No. 571), though one of the smallest of English 
cathedrals, is one of the most pleasing from having all its three spires 
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571 View of Lichfield Cathedral. From Britton's 'Cathedral Antiquities ’ 

complete, and m the proportion originally designed for the building and 
for each other. The height of the nave internally is only 58 ft , and 
of the roof externally only 80ft , yet with these diminutive dimensions 
great dignity is obtained and great beauty of composition, certainly at 
less than one-fourth the expenditure m materials and money it would 
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•have cost to produce a like effect among the tall, heavy-roofed cathedrals 
, of the Continent 

Had the octagon at Ely been completed externally , 1 even in wood, 
it would probably have been superior to the spire at Salisbury both 
m height and design As before mentioned, it was left with only a 
temporary lantern externally, and, as was always the case in England, 
no drawing — no written specifications of the designer have been left 
Phe masons on the Continent wore careful to preserve the drawings 
of unfinished parts of their designs The gentlemen architects of 
England seem to have trusted to inspiration to enable them to mould 
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their forms into beauty as they proceeded W ith tine Gothic feeling 
they believed in progress, and it never occurred to them but that their 
successors would surpass them in their art, in the manner they felt 
they were excelling those who preceded them 

The three-towered cathedrals are not less beautiful and characteristic 
of EnglancUhan those with three spires Nothing can exceed the beauty 

1 A splendid chance of trying the effect purism, only the ugly temporary arr&nge- 
of this occurred a few years ago, when it ment was made now It looked venerable 
was determined to restore the lantern, as a before the recent repairs , now that it is 
memorial to Dean Peacock In a fit of quite new again, it is most unpleasing 
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of the outline of Lincoln a s it stands on its cliff looking over the Fens, 
(woodcut No 572) , though the erection of a screen in front of the # 
western towers cuts them off from tho ground, and so far mars their 
effect when seen close at hand York peihaps possesses the best facade 
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of the class in England, both as regards proportion and clltail Tho 
height of the towers to tho top of the pinnacles is undei two hundred 
feet (196), but this is quite sufficient for tho nave they terminate, or the 
central tower with which they group At Amiens the wesfem towers 
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•are respectively 224 and 205 ft. in height, but they are utterly lost under 
the roof of the cathedral, and fail to givo any dignity to the design. 

• For poetry of design and beauty of proportion, both m itself and 
m the building of which it forms a part, peihaps tho Angel Tower at 
Canterbury is the best in England, and is superior to any of the same 
class of towers to be found elsewhere It is difficult, however, among so 
many beautiful objects to decide which is the best Though the highest 
tower at W ells is only 1 65 feet fi um the gi ound to the top of the pinna- 


cle, it is quite sufficient for its 
position, and gioups beauti- 
fully with the western towers 
•'Jliough of different ages, the 
three towers at Durham group 
beautifully togother, and the 
single tower at Gloucester 
hi owns nobly the central point 
•of that # cathedral But the 
same is tiue of all The cen- 
tral tower or spire is the 
distinguishing feature of the 
<‘x tern til design of English ca- 
thedrals, and po&sossmg it they 
surpass all then rivals 

The western facades of Eng- 
luffi cathedrals, on the central y, 
aio generally inferior to those 
on tho Continent We have 
•none of thoso* deeply lecesscd 
tnplo portals •covered with 
seulptui o which givo such dig 
mty and meaning to the fa- 
cades of Fans, Amiens, Rhemis, 
Charties, and other French ca- 
thedrals Beautiful as is the 
sculptured fa 9 ade of Wells, its 
outline is hard, and its portals 
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mean Salisbury is worse Winchester, Exotor, Canterbury, Gloucestoi, 
indeed most of our cathedrals, have mean western entrances, the pnn- 
cipal mode of access to tho building being a side door of tho na\e 
Peterborough alone has a facade at once original and beautiful A othmg 
but the portico of a classic temple can surpass tho majesty of tho three 
great arches of the facade of this church The effect is a little mai red 
'by the chapel thrust m between the cential piers , but, take it all in 
all, it is one of the most beautiful inventions of tho middle ages 


Such a s^een would have been better had the arches been flanked 
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by two more important towers than those which now adorn that* 
facade, but unless the piers of the central tower were sufficient to 
carry a much more important feature in the centre, the architects* 
showed only their usual discretion in i efusing to dwarf the rest of the 
cathedral by an exaggerated facade 

It may sound like the indulgence of national predilection to say so , 
but it does seem tlmt the English architects seized the true doctrine of 
pioportion to a greater extent than their contempoianos on the Conti- 
nent, and applied it more successfully It will be easily understood that 
in so complicated and constructive a machine as a Gothic cathedral, 
unless every part is m proportion the whole will not unite It is as if 
in a watch or any delicate piece of machinery, one wheel 01 one pa^t* 
weio made stionger 01 largei m piopoition to all the rest It may be 
qui tontine that it would be better if all were as strong or as large as 
this one part, but peifection m all the arts is attained only by balance 
and proportion Whenever ail} one pait gets too large for the lest thS 
harmony is destio\ed This the I nglish architects pel feet Ty undei-* 
stood They kept their cathedrals narrow, that they might appeal 
long, they kept them low, that they might not appear too nauow 
They broke up the length with tiansepts, that it might not fatigue by 
monotony Extemall v the} kept their loofs low, that with little expen- 
diture they might obtain a varied and dignified sky line, and they 
balanced cveiy part against every other so as to get the gieatest value 
out of each without interfering with the whole A Gothic cathedral, 
however, is so complicated, there are so many parts and so m&ny 
things to think of, that none can be said to be perfect A pyramid may 
be so, or a tov er, 01 a Gi cck temple, or any ver} simple foim of building, 
whatever its size , but a Gothic cathedral haidly can be made so— at* 
least has not yet, though pci haps it might now he*, "but in the mean- 
while the English, consideimg the limited dimensions of then build- 
ings, seem to have appioached a peifect ideal more neaily than any 
othei nation dunng the middle ages • 

DjAksiiy ot Sjyu 

Tlioie is still another considoiation wludi must not be lost sigl it 
ot in attempting to estimate the relative mciit of Continental and 
English cathedials which is, the extraoidinaiy diveisity of style 
which geneially pievails in the same building m this country as com- 
pared with those abroad All the great Fiencli cathedrals— such as 
Pans* Rhcims, Chartres, Biuges, and Amiens— aie smgulaily uniform 
throughout Internally it lequires a very keen perception of style to 
appreciate the difference, and externally the variations aro generally in 
the toweis, 01 in unessential adjuncts winch haidly intei fere with the 
geneial design In this count ly we ha\e hcaicelv a catjpdral, except 
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* Salisbury, of which this can bo said It is true that Norwich is tolera- 
bly uniform m plan and m the detail of its walls up to a certain 
"height, but the whole of the vaulting is of the 15th century, and the 
wmdow«re all filled with traceiy of the same date At Ely, a h orman 
nave leads up to the octagon and choir of the 14th century, and we 
then pass on to the piesbytery of the 13th At Canterbury and Win- 
chester the anomalies are still greater, and at Gloucester, owing to 
the perpendicular tiaceiy being spiead over the Norman skoleton, they 
become absolutely bewildei ing 

In some, as W'ells or York, it must bo confessed the increase m 
uchness fiom the western entrance to Lady Chapel is appropriate, and 
\glds to the effect of the ekuich more than if the wholo were uniform 
throughout This is paiticulaily felt at Lincoln, where the simplicity 
gof the early English nave and choir blossoms at last into the chaste 
beauty of the Angel Choir at the east end It follows so immediately 
titter the rest as not to produce any want of harmony, while it gives 
"such a degree of enrichment as is suitable to the sanctity of the altar 
and the localities which sunound it 

Even, however, when this is not the case, the historical interest 
attaching to these examples of the different ages of English architec- 
ture, goes far to compensate foi the want of architectural symmetry, 
and m this respect the English cathcdials excel all otheis That 
history which on the Continent must be learnt fiom the examination 
of fifty different examples, may frequently be found m England 
wAtten complete in a single cathedral The difficulty is to discri- 
minate how much of the feeling thus excited is due to Archeology, 
and how much to Aichitecture In so fai as the last-named art is 
" concerned, it illust probably be confessed that our churches do suffer 
fiom the various* changes they have undeigone, which, when architec- 
ture alone is considered, fioquently turn the balance against them 
when ( ompared with their Continental rivals 


Si ru a i ion 

• 

Whatever conclusion may be ai rived at with Regard to some of the 
points mooted m the above section, there can bo no doubt tliat m 
beauty of situation and pleasing anangement of the entourage the 
English cathedrals surpass all otheis On the Continent the cathedral 
is geneially situated in the market-place, and fioquently encumbeied 
by shops and domestic buildings, not stuck up against it m barbaious 
times, but eithei contemporary, or generally at least mediaeval, and 
their great abbeys are fiequently situated in towns, or in localities 
possessing no particular beauty of feature In England this is seldom 
or never tho case The cathedral was always sunoundcd by a close 
of sufficient extent to afford a lawn of turf and a gi ove of trees Even 

b 2 
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m the worst times of Anne and the Georges, when men chiselled away ' 
the most exquisite Gothic canopies to set up wooden classical altar- 
screens, they spared the trees and cherished the grass , and it is to this 
that our cathedrals owe half their charm There can be riB greater 
mistake than to suppose that the architect’s mission ceases with heaping 
stone on stone, or arranging interiors for convenience and effect The 
situation is the first thing he should study , the arrangement of the 
accessories, though the last, is still amongst the most important of his 
duties. 

Duiliam owes half its charm to its situation, and Lincoln much of 
its grandeur Without its park the cathedral at Ely would lose much 
of its beauty , and Wells, lying in its well wooded and watered val», 
forms a picture which may challenge comparison with anything of its 
class Even when situated in towns, as Canterbury, Winchester, or* 
Gloucester, a sufficient spaco is left for a little gieeneiy to keep off 
the hum and movement of the busy world York, among our great ^ 
cathedrals, is about the most unfortunate in this lespect, and suffers 
aieordi ngly But in order to appreciate how essentially the love of 
Nature mingled with the taste for architectural boauty during the 
middle ages, it is necessary to visit some of the ruined abbeys whose 
ruins still sanctify the green valleys or the banks of placid streams m 
every corner of England 

Even if it should lie decided that in some respects the archi- 
tects of England must yield the palm to those of the Continent as 
regards the mechanical perfection of their designs, it must at least be 
conceded, that m combining the beauties of Art with those of Nature 
they were unrivalled Their buildings are always well fitted to the 
position in which they are placed The subsidiary ^edifices are always 
properly subordinated, never too crowded nor too widely spaced, and 
always allowing when possible for a considerable admixture of natural 
objects Too frequently m Inodern times— even m England-*- this has 
been neglected , but it is one of tho most important functions of the 
aichitect, and the means by which in many instances most agreeable 
effocts have been produced ‘ 


Chapter-Houses 

Tho chaptei -house is too important and too beautiful an adjunct to 
be passed over in any sketch, however slight, of English architecture. 
It also is almost exclusively national There are, it is true, some 
“ Salles Capitulairos ” attached to Continental cathedrals or conventual 
establishments, but they are little more than large vestry-rooms, with 
none of that dignity or special ordinance that belongs to the English 
examples One cause of the small importance attached to this feature 
on tho Continent was that, in the original Basilica, the apse was the 
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•assembly-place, where the Bishop sat m the oentre of his clergy 
• and regulated the affairs of the church In Italy this arrangement 
continued till late m the middle ages In Franco it never seems to 
have had any real existence, though figuratively it always prevailed 
In England we find the Bishop’s throne still existing m the choir at 
Norwich , and at Canterbury, and doubtless in all the apsidal Norman 
cathedrals, this form of consistory originally existed Such an arrange- 
ment was well suited for the delivery of an allocution or pastoial 
address by the Bishop to his Clergy, and was all that was required m 
a despotic hierarchy like the French Church , but it was by no means 
in accordance with the Anglo-Saxon idea of a deliberative assembly 
which should discuss every question as a necessary preliminary to its 
being promulgated as a law 

In consequence of this, we find m England chapter-houses at- 
tached to cathedrals oven in early Norman times These wei e generally 
•lectangular rooms, 25 or 30 ft wide by about twice that extent in 
length Wo can still trace their format Canterbury and Winchester 
They exist at Gloucester and Bristol and elsewhere So convei^pnt 
and appropriate does this original form appear, that it. is difficult to 
understand why it was abandoned, unless it was that the reson- 
ance was intolerable The eai best innovation seems to have been at 
J)ui ham, where, in 1133, a chapter-house was commenced with its inner 
end semiciroulai , but shortly after this, at Woicostei, a circulai 
chAnboi with a cential pillar was erected, and the design was so much 
approved of, that it becamo the typical form of the English cliaptei- 
house over afterwards Next, apparently, in date came Lincoln, and 
•shortly afterwards the two beautiful edifices at Westminster and 
Salisbuiy The former, commenced about the year 1250, became, with- 
out any apparent incongruity, the Parliament house of the nation, 
instead o£ the council chamber of a monast^j establishment , and all the 
parliaments of the kingdom were held within its walls till the dissolu- 
tion of the religious orders placed the more Convenient rectangulai 
chapel of St Stephen at their disposal # 

Salisbury chapter-house (woodcut JSo 575) was erected shoi tly 
afterwards, and, though its original beauties havo been to a great 
extent washed out by model n restorations, it still affords a very perfect 
t\pe of an English chapter-house of the 13th century, at a time when 
the French geometric tracery was most m vogue That at Wells 
(1293-1302, woodcut No 576), howevei, is more beautiful and moie 
essentially English m all its details The tracery of the windows, the 
stalls below them, and the ornaments of the roof, are all of that pel feet 
type which prevailed m this countiy about the year 1300 Its central 
pillar may perhaps be considered a little too massive for tho utilitauan 
purpose of tho building, but as an architectural feature its propoitions 
are perfect Still the existence of the pillai was a defect that it was 
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thought, expedient to remove, if possible, and it was at last acco 
plisted m the chapter-house at York, the most perfect example of the 
class existing, as its boasting inscription testifies,— 

.. TTA T> And flnilim 


* ut Rosa flos floium, 

Sic ibta DomuB Domorum ’ 



Chapter House, Salisbury C Hb 


Like all the rest of them, i*s diameter is 57 or 58 ft— aa has been 
suggested, an octagon inscribed in a circle of 60 ft diame r n » 
,Jtance alone has a perfect Gothic dome been accomplished. It m 
12 ft loss in diameter than the lantern at Ely, and much less in 
height but it is extremely beautiful both in design and detail, and 
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lnakes us regret more and more that, having gone so fai, the Gothic 
*architects did not follow out this invention to its legitimate conclusion 
By the time, howe\er, that York chapter-house was complete, all 
the great cathedrals and monastic establishments had been provided 
with this indispensable adjunct to their ecclesiastical arrangements, 
and none weie erected either m the Lancastrian or Tudoi periods of 
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the ait, so that we can haidly guess what flight have been done had 
a monastic parliament-house been attempted at a later date 

1 The cential octagon of the Puiliamcnt houses is G'> het in clmmetoi, anil is tlio 
lx‘st specimen oF a modem Gothic dome Which lifts been attempted 
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Chapels 1 * * * * * , 

Although not so strictly peculiar, the forms of English chapels wore 
so original and offer so many points of interest that they are well 
worthy of study 

There is perhaps no example of a K orman chapel now existing, 
unless the romams of the infirmary chapels at Canterbury and Ely 
may be considered as such TJio practice of oreetmg them seems to 
have arisen with our educational colleges, where all those present took 
paTt in the service, and the public were practically excluded One 
of the finest and earliest of these is that, of Meiton College, Oxford 
It has, and was always designed to have, a wooden roof , but of what 
fashion is not quite clear, except that it ceitamly could never have 
been like the one now existing 
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The typical specimen of that age, however, was the royal chapel 
of St Stephens at Westminstoi, which, from what remained of it till 
after tho great fire, we know must have been the most exquisitely 
beautiful specimen of English art left us by the middle ages . 8 


1 A chapel, properly speaking, is & hall 

designed for worship, without any separa- 

tion between classes A church lias a 

chancel for the clergy, a nave for the 

laity A cathedral has these and attached 

clmpcls and numerous adjuncts, winch do 


not properly belong to cither of the other 
two 

2 Few things of its class arc more to be 
regretted than the destruction of this 
beautiful relic in rebuilding the Paihament 
Houses It would have betn cheaper to 
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e It was 02 ft long by 33 ft wide internally, and 42 ft. high to the 
• springing of the roof This was of wood, supported by hammer-beam 
trusses similar to, but evidently more delicate in design and more 
elegantly carved than those of Westminster Hall, which were appa- 
rently copied from those of the chapel The proportions were beau- 
tiful , but the greatest charm was m its details, which were carried 
out evidently by the best artists, and with all tho care that was 
required in the principal residence of the sovereign 

Though nearly a century latei Si date, 1 St Stephen’s Chapel is so 
nearly a counterpart of the royal chapel at Paris— “ the Samte Cha- 
pello ” — that it may be woi th while to pause a second to compare the 
two In dimensions, on plan, they are not dissimilar , both are raised 



on an under ci oft oi crypt of great beauty The French example has 
the usual apsulal tormina tion , tho English the equally characteristic 
squaro east end The French roof is highei amd vaulted, the English 
was lowei and of wood It is impossible to deny that the Ficnch 


restore it, and infinitely more beautilul 
when restored than the present gallery 
winch takes its placo It is sad, too, to 
think that nothing has been done to re- 
produce its beauties When the colleges 
ot Exeter at Oxfoid, or St John’s, Cam- 
bridge, were rebuilding their chapels, it 
would have been infinitely better to re- 
produce this exquisite specimen of English 
art than tho models of French chanels 


which have been adopted Tho work pub- 
lished for the Woods and Forests by Mr 
Mackenzie is rendered useless by the ad- 
dition of an upper storey winch never 
existed 

1 The Samte Cliapello was commenced 
1244, and finished 1248 The works of 
St Stephen s were commenced apparently 
1292, but were not finished till 1348 
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chapel is very beautiful, and only wants increased dimensions to merit • 
the title of a sublime specimen of Gothic art , but the English example • 
was fai moie elegant All the parts are better balanced, and altogethei 
it was a far more satisfactory example than its more ambitious rival, of 
the highest qualities to which the art of the middle ages could attain 
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have an excellent means of ascertaining how far St Stephen’s 
Chapel would have been damaged by a \aulted 100F, by comparing it 
with tho neaily contcmpomiy chapel at Elj ( 1321 - 1349 ), erected 
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'under the superintendence of the same Alan de Walsmgham who 

• designed the octagon of the church Its internal dimensions are 100 ft 
loijg by 43 wide, and 60 high The details of the screen of niches 
which fonn a dado round the whole chapel are perhaps, without excep- 
tion, the most exquisite specimens of decorative carving that survive 
from the middle ages The details of the side windows are also good, 
but the end windows are bad m design, and neither externally nor 
internally fit the spaces in which they are placed With painted glass 
this might be lemedied, internally at least, but the whole design is 
thrown out of harmony by its stone roof As a vault its width is 
too great for its length , the height insufficient for its other dimen- 
sions , and altogether, though its details are beyond all praise, it leaves 

m a more unsatisfactory impression on the mmd than almost any othci 
building of its class 

• King’s College Chapel at Cambudgc (1479-1515) errs in exactly 
the opposite direction It is too long for its width, but has height 
sufficient to redeem the longth, though at the expense of exaggerating 
its narrowness These, however, are all errors in the dnection of 
sublimity of effect , and though greater balance would have been moie 
satisfactory, the chapel is internally so beautiful that it is impossible 
not to overlook them It is more sublime than the Samto Chapelle 
though, from its late age, wanting the br anty of detail of that building 

Henry YIT ’s chapel ( 1 502-1515) differs fiom all previous examples, 
ui having a circumscribing aisle and a cloiestory Its propoi tions 
arc not, however, pleasing, but it makes up in uchness of detail for any 
defects of design 

Of the tlyee royal chapels, that at Windsor (1475-1521) is peihaps 
on the whole most satisfactory Being a chapel, it has no westei n 
ot central towers to break its sky-line and give it external dignity , but 
internally it is a small cathedral, and, notwithstanding the lateness of 
some of its details (pait of the vaulf was finished m the reign of 
Henry VIII ), is so elegant and so appropriate in every part as to be 
certainly one of the most beautiful Gothic buildings in existence, foi 
its size, perhaps, the most beautiful • Considering that these three 
last-named chapels were being erected contemporaneously with St 
Feter’s at Home, it is wondeiful how little tiace of classic feeling they 
betray, and how completely not only Gothic details but true Gothic 
feeling still prevailed in this country almost up to the outbreak of the 
Hoformation 

Parish Churchy , 

eie it possible m a work like this to attempt anything approach- 
ing an exhaustive enumeration of the various objects of interest pro- 
duced during the middle ages, it would bo impossible to escape a very 
long chapter on the parish chinches of England They are not so 
magnificent as her cathedrals, nor so rich as her chapels , but for beauty 
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of detail and appropriateness of design they are unsurpassed by either, * 
while on the Continent there is nothing to compare with them The • 
parochial system seems to have been more firmly rooted 
m the affection of the people of this country than of any 
other Especially m the 14th and 15th centuries the 
parishioners took great pride in their churches, and 
those then erected are consequently more numerous as 
well as more ornamental than at any other time. 

Strange to say, considering how common the cir- 
cular form was in the countries from which our foie- 
fathors are said to have emigrated, it novor took root 
in England The round churches at Cambndgo* 
Northampton, and London, weio certainly sepulclnal, 
or erected in imitation of the chuich at Jerusalem 
The one known example of a village church with a • 
circular nave is that at Little Maplestoad, in Essex It is of the pure • 
German or Scandinavian type 1 — a little St. Gcreon, standing aiono 
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in this form in England, but a curious modification of it occurs m 
the eastern counties, in which this chuich is situated, which points 
very distinctly to the origin of a gieat deal of the architecture of that 
country. There are in Norfolk and Suffolk some forty or fifty churches 


1 Vide ante, vol i p 610, and p 667, et seq 
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t with round western towers, which seem undoubtedly to be mere modi- 

# fications of the western round nave of the Scandinavian churches. In 
the first volume, Laderbro Church (woodcut N o 632) was pointed out 
as an example of a circular nave attenuated into a steeple, and there are 
no doubt many others of the same class in Scandinavia It was, how- 
ever, m England, where rectangular naves were common, that the 
compromise found m this country became fashionable These Norfolk 
churches with round towers may consequently bo looked upon as safe 
indexes of the existence of Scandinavian influences m the eastern 
counties, and also as interesting examples of the mode in which a 
compiomise is frequently hit upon between the feelings of intrusive 
races and the habits of the previous inhabitants 

It can scaicely be doubted that round-navcd and round-towered 

• churches existed m the eastern counties anterior to the Nonnag Con- 
quest , but if any still remain they have not been described The earliest 
that are known were erected during the Noiman period, and extend cer- 
tainly down to the end of tho Edwardian period Some of the towers 
have pcrpendiculai details, but these seem insertions, and consequently 
do not indicate the date of tho essential part of the structure 


As a rule, the English pansh church is never vaulted, that species 
ol magnificence being reserved, aftei the Noiman times at least, foi 
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cathedrals and collegiate churches , but, on the other hand, their § # 
wooden roofs are always appropriate, and frequently of great beauty 
So essential does the vault appear to have been to Gothic architecture 
both abioad and m this country, that it is at first sight difficult to 
admit that any other form ol covering can be as beautiful But some 
of the roofs in English churches go far to refute the idea Even, 
however, if they are not in themselves so monumental and so grand, 
they had at least this advantage that the absence of the vault allowed 
the architect to play with the substructure He was enabled to lighten 
the pillars of the nave to ail} extent he thought consistent with dignity, 
and to glaze his clerestory in a manner which must have given extreme 
brilliancy to the interior when tho whole was filled with painted glasca 
Generally with a wooden roof there were two windows m the clerestory 
foi one m the aisles with a vaulted roof the tendency was the othei • 
way Had they daied, they would have put one above for two below 
But the gieat merit of a wooden roof was, that it enabled tho aichitect 
to dispense with all flying buttresses, exaggerated pinnacles, and mo- * 
chamcal expedients, winch were necessaiy to support a vault, but 
winch often sadly hampeied and crowded Ins designs 

So various woie the forms these wooden roofs took that they almost 
defy classification Tho cailior and best type was a reminiscence, 
rather than an imitation, of tho roof of St Stephen’s Chapel or 
Westminster Hall,* but seldom so deeply framed That at Trunch 

Church, Norfolk (woodcut 
No 684), may bo taken 
as a fair averago speci- 
men of the form adopted 
for the largbr spans, and 
that at M)w Walsmgham 
of the modo adopted foi 
roofing aisles Some, of 
oouise, aie simpler, but 
many much more elabo- 
rate in later periods 
they became flatter, and 
more like the panelled 
ceiling of a hall or cham- 
ber, but they were always 
perfectly truthful m con- 
struction, and the lead 
was laid directly on the 
boardod framing They 
thus avoided the doublo 
loof, which was so mheiont a defect in the vaulted forms, whore the 
stone coiling lequned to 1x3 piotected externally by a true roof 
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Among so many examples it is difficult to select one which shall 
represent the class, but the annexed plan of Walpole St Peter’s, Noifolk, 
will suffice to explain the typical arrangement 
of an English parish church In almost every 
instance the nave had aisles, and was lighted by 
a clerestory The chancel was narrow and deep, 
without aisles, and with a square termination 
There was one tower, with a belfry, generally, 
but not always, at the west end , and the prin- 
cipal entrance was by a south door, usually 
covered by a porch of more or less magnificence, 
frequently, as m this instance, vaulted, and with 
a muniment room or libiaiy chamber over it 
Often, as at Coven tiy, lloston, and other 
places, these churches with the above described 
arrangements almost reached the dimensions of 686 rialluf (WhofWaipom 
small cathedials, the towers and spires matching 'I’oo rc'to i” 1|] Nurfulk 8c,to 
thoso oi the pioudest ecclesiastical edifices, and 

in many instances the details of then trace i ) and the beauty of then 
sculptured ornaments are quite equal to anything to be found in the 
cathedial of the diocese 



Dm Ains 

• 

• When we consider the brilliancy of invention displayed in the 
decorative details of Fiench ecclesiastical buildings, the play of fancy 
and the delicacy of execution, it must perhaps ho admitted that m this 
lespcct the French architects of the middle ages far excelled those of 
any other nation This was, no doubt, due in a great measuio to the 
reminiscences of classical ait that remained m the count] y, especially 
m the gou th, where the barbanan influence never leally made itself 
felt, and whence the feeling gradually spiead noithwaids, and may be 
traced in the quasi-classical details of the best French examples of the 
l*3th century, even m the Isle de Fiance More also should perhaps 
be ascribed to the Celtic feeling foi art, which still characterizes the 
French nation, and has influenced it ever since its people became 
builders # 

Though the English must yield the palm to the French m this 
respect, there is still a solidity and appropriateness of purpose m their 
details which goes far to compensate foi any want of fancy There is 
also m this country a depth of cutting and a uchness of form, ansmg 
from the details being so often imitated from wood-carvmg, which is 
architecturally more valuable than the more delicate exuberance of 
French examples 

These remarks apply with almost equal force to figure-sculpture 
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as a mode of decoration. Neither in Germany nor in this country is * 
anything to be found at all comparable with the great sculptured* 
Bibles of Eheims, Chartres, Bruges, and other great oatbedrals of # 
France even such as Poitiers, Arles, St Gilles, are richer m this 
respect than many of our lai gest churches. It is true that the sculptures 
of tho facade at Wells, or of the Angel Choir at Lincoln, are quite equal 
m ment to anything of the same period on the Continent , and, had 
there been the same demand, we might have done as well or bettei 
than any othei nation Whether it arose from a latent foelmg ot 
lespect for the Second Commandment, or a cropping out of Saxon 
feeling, certain it is that figure-sculpturo gradually died out in Eng- 
land In the 14th century it was not essential , m the 15th and lbtfc 
it was subordinate to the architectural details, and m this respect the 
people became Protestant long before they thought of protesting against, 
the pope and tho papist forftijjtf worship. 


As already hinted at, it is probable that a groat deal of tho*richness ' 
of English decorative carving is due to the employment, m early times, 
of wood as a building material m preference to stone It is difficult, 



for instance, to understand how such a foim of decorative arcli as that 
on the old stall case at Cantorbuiy could have arisen from any exigency 
of stove construction, but it displays all that fieedom of foim and 
richness of carving that might easily arise from tho employment of 
timber 

The same remarks apply, though m a loss degreo, to the Norman 
gateway at Bristol (woodcut ho 588), whi8k may be regarded as a 
typical specimen of tbe stylo — sober, and constructive, yet uch — 
without a vCstige of animal life, but with such fonns as an ivory or 
wood carver might easily invent, and would ceitamly adopt 

Tho groat defect of such a style of decoration an this was its extreme 


details. 
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not commensurate mvcnt was some mode of decora- 

architects therefore set to* ^ & ^ eXpendlture „f labour 

ta *» te *“‘ ”“’ am,! * rf G ” u ” 



in tto « LxfctoM, ««*»? ^ 

«rl,wt .nd most dfeotro **"*» <* *• !*““! ^ „ a, door- 
a band of foliage was iatseduoed with the dog-tooth, ^ 

ways leading to the choir atfes ( J ™ n the whole range 

together as effectives piece of ^cora^on as^y ^ 
of English architecture,— more difficult ^esig^ ^ effectW) 
to execute than many Nortnan examples, and 7 

when done 


voti n. 
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684 Cipitulh &.c , of Dooiway leading to tla Choir Aisle**, Lincoln C Hb 


The west dooiway at Lichfield (ad 1275, woodcut No. 590) shows 
the style m its highest dtgiee of poifcction There as just that ack 
raixtuio of architectural moulding with decorative foliage which ’is 
necessary to harmonize the constructive necessities of the building with 
the decoiativo purposes to ^vhich it was to he applied, combined with a 
feeling of elegance which could onlj have proceeded from a thoroughly 
cultivated and refined ^lass of intellect 

Everything m England of the same age boars the same impress, so 
that it is difficult to go wrong in selecting examples, though hopeless 
to expect with any reasonable amount of illustration to explain its 
beauties The niches at the back of the altai -screen at Winchester are 
among the best examples of that combination of constructive lines and 
decorative details which, when properly balanced, make up the per- 
fection of architectural decoration , or perhaps even better than these 
are the heads of the three niches over the fedilia m the parish church 
at Heckington m Lincolnshire (woodcut No 592) The style of these 
examples is peculiar to England, and quite equal to anything that can 
be found on the Continent , and thousands of examples, more or less 
perfect, executed during the Edwardian period, exist in every corner 
of the country Bishop Marshall’s tomb at Exeter (woodcut No 591)* 
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'though somewhat earlier, displays the same playful combination of 
conventional foliage with architectural details. 



After the year 1300, however, we can perceive a change gradually 
creeping* over the style of decoration •Constructive forms are be- 
coming more and more prominent, merely decorative features being 



f 2 


891 


Tomb of Bishop Marshall. Exeter Cathedral C Hb 
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gradually dropped as years went on. In Prior do Estna’s screen n\ 
Canterbury Cathedral, for instance (woodcut No 693), though all the^ 
elegance of earlier times is retained, the principal features are mechani- 
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w rich even to excess , but the larger part of its decoration consists 
dof ornaments which could bo drawn with insti uments Of free hand 
taiving there is comparatively little , and though the whole effect is 
very satisfactory there is so evident a tendoncj' towards the meie 
mechanical arrangement of the Peipendiculai style that it does not 
please to the same extent as earlier works of the same class 



*» » l>ooi way of Chapter House, Kochester Cathedral. 0. 11 b 
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Tombs 

• 

Among tlie more beautiful objects of decorative art with which 
our churches were adorned during the middle ages are the canopies or 
shrines erected over the burying-places of kings or pi elates, or as ceno- 
taphs m honour of their memory Simple slabs, with a figure upon 
them, seem to have been all that was attempted during the Norman 
period , but the pomp of sepulchral magnificence gradually developed 
itself, so that by the end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th century 

we have some of the most splendid 
specimens existing, and the practice 
lasted down almost to the Renaissance, 
as exemplified in Bishop West’s tomb 
at Ely (1515—1534), oi Bishop Gar- 
diner’s at Winchester (1531-1555) t 
At fiist the tomb-builders were 
content with a simple wooden tester, ' 
like that which covers the tomb of the 
Black Prince at Canterbury , but this 
became one of groat beauty when ap- 
plied, as in Westminster Abbey, to the 
tomb of Ed ward III (woodcut No 596), 
where its appropriateness and beauty 
of detail distinguish it from many 
more ambitious shrines in stone 

In general design these two monu- 
ments are similar to one another, and 
must have been erected very nearly at 
the same timo — the difference being 
m the superior richness and elabora- 
tion of the Regal as compared with the 
Princely tomb 

Although this form of wooden tester 
was the most usual m monuments of the 
age, stone cauopies were also frequently 
employod, as m the well-known monu- 
ment of Aymei de Valence (died 1324) 
in Westminster Abbey But all pre- 
m Tomb ^th^uck r^ce, Cttutorbury V10US examples were excelled by the 

beautiful shrine which the monks of 
Gloucester erected over the burymg-place of the unfortunate Edward II. 
(woodcut No 597) In its class theie is nothing m English archi- 
tecture more beautiful than this It belongs to the very best age of 
the style, and is carried out with a degree of propriety and elegance 
which has not been surpassed by any example now lemaimng If the 
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gtatues with which it was once adorned could now be replaced, it 
would convey a more correct idea of the style of the Edwardian penod 
than can be obtained from larger examples 

It seems to have been as much admired then as now , for we find 
its form repeated, with more or less correctness of outline and detail, at 
\\ inchester, at Tewkesbury, and St Alban’s, as well as elsewhere, the 
whole forming a senes of architectural illustrations unmatched m their 
class by anything on the continent of Europe 



696 Tomb of Edward III in Westminster Abbey 


As a fine specimen of the form taken by a multitude of these tombs 
during the last penod of Gothic art we may select that of Bishop Hed- 
mau at Ely (1501-1506) Though so late in date, there is nothing 
offensive either in itB form or detail On the contrary, it is well pro- 
portioned and appropriate , and though there is a little display of over- 
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ingenuity m making the three arches of the canopy sustain themselves 
without intermediate supports, this is excusable from its position, 
between two massive piers It is doing in stone what had been done 



597 lomb of Edward 11 in Gloucester Cathedral C Hb 


in wood over Edward III *s tomb at Westminster, and is one of many 
instances which might be quoted of the interchangeableness of wooden 
and stone forms during the whole of the middle ages in this country, 
and a proof of the influence the one always had on the other. 
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1 Among the most beautiful monuments of a qti asi-sepulchral cha- 
racter existing in this country are the ciosses erected by Edward I. 
on the spots at which the body of his queen Eleanor rested on its way 



598 Tomb of Bishop Rodman In Ely Cathedral. C Hb 


from Nottinghamshire to London Originally, it is said, theie were 
fifteen of these, all different in design Tlnec only now remain one 
nen Noithampton, one at Geddington, and a third at Waltham 
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(woodcut No 599) 1 Though greatly dilapidated, enough remains to J 



show what was the 
original design. While 
extremely varied both 
in outline and detail, 
every part is elegant, 
and worthy of the best 
age of English archi- 
tecture 

Had it not been 
the custom m those 
days to bujy the lllus* 
trious dead within the 
walls of the churches, 
this is probably the 
form which sepulchral 
monuments would ge- 
nei ally have taken I f 
we may judge fiom 
the examples left us, 
wo can have little 
doubt but that with 
more experience and 
somewhat mcreased di- 
mensions, these monu- 
ments would have sur- 
passed the spires of our 
cathedrals or parish 
churches in every re- 
spect, as architectural 
designs. Being entirely 
free from utilitarian 
exigences, the archi- 
tect had only to con- 
sult the rules of his 
art in order to produce 
what would be most 
pleasing and most ap- 
propriate. We can only 
therefore regret that 


so purely English a form of sepulchral design began and ended with 


this act of conjugal devotion 


1 Mr Scott produced a free copy of one of Cbanng Cioss. Both are very beautiful 
of them as the Oxford Martyrs’ Memorial, objects, but neither of them exhausts the 
and Edward Bairy another as a restoration subject. 
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Civil and Domestic Architecture 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of English architecture, 
though but a negative one, is the almost total absence of any municipal 
buildings during the whole period of the middle ages The Guildhall 
of London is a late specimen, and even insignificant, considering the 
importance of the city There are also some corporation buildings at 
Bristol, and one or two unimportant town-halls m other cities , but 
there we stop Nothing can moie vividly express how completely 
the country was Frenchified by the result of the Battle of Hastings, 
than this absence of municipal architecture. Till a very recent period 
{he king, the baron, and the bishop, were the estates of the realm 
The people were nowhere, and neither municipalities nor guilds could 
assert an independent existence . 

• On the other hand, m proportion to her population, England is nch 

• m castles beyond any other country in Europe — especially of the 
Norman or Round-arched Gothic age Germany, as already pointed 
out, has some fine examples of the Hohenstaufen period. France has 
scarcely any, and neither France nor Germany can match such castles 
as those of London, Rochester, Norwich, Rising, &c The Welsh castles 
of the Edwardian period form an unrivalled grqpp of themselves , and 
are infinitely superior, both in extent and architectural magnificence, 
to the much-lauded robber-dens of the Rhme-land , while such castles 
as Raglan, Chepstow, Kenilworth, Warwick, or Windsor, are for pic- 
turesque beauty and elegance of detail quite unmatched, except by one 
or two ruined strongholds in the north of France The discussion of 
their merits, however, would more properly come under the head of 
military architecture, which is excluded from this work, and cannot 
therefore be entered on hero 

It is difficult, howovei , to draw the line exactly between the castle 
and tlie castellated mansion, the mefeted grange, and lastly the 
mansion or manor-house, which, towards the # end of the Gothic period 
had become so numerous in England, and forms so beautiful and so 
peculiarly English an architectural fornf. 

Taken altogether, there is perhaps no class of buildings to which an 
Englishman may turn with more pride than the educational establish- 
ments which the middle ages have left him Though in some cases 
entirely rebuilt and no doubt very much altered, still the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge retain much of their original features, and 
aie unrivalled in their kind None of them, it is true, are very ancient 
as we now see them. With the exception of some of the earlier 
buildings at Merton, the greater number owe their magnificence 
to the days of Wykeham (ob. 14 26) and Wa ynflete (ob 1486) 
It was during the reign of Henry VI (1422-1470) that the great 
impulse was given, not only within the limits of the Universities, but 
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Plan of Wrstminstei II 11 
Scalt, 1(J0 ft to | in 


by the foundation of Eton and Winchester and othei great schools, all! 
which belong to tho 15th century. But the budding of Gothic or* 

quasi-Gothic educational establishments was 
continued till the death of queen Elizabeth 

1 ' “■ In most respects, these colleges resembled 

btr-n : l-Jl-t - 1 i the monastic establishments which, to a cei- 

wmf A -|u — i rrrf l tain extent, they may be considered as super- 

Ufl __ ! sedmg The puncipal difference was that 

m | tho church became subdued into a chapel 

] n a p[ these establishments, whetliei palaces 
Bp -_r i i or colleges, castles or manor-houses, the pnif- 

L-j, j cipal apartment was the hall, m some cases 

[ I suboidinate to the chapel only It was on 

y [ I tho halls that the aichitects lavished then* 

r~ — 4 ~ ^t==ES!<a ai t, and, geneially speaking, these alone aie • 

4 r ~~ — il entitled to be considered as architectural 

| L _ - L- - Tg featouos Even now there aie m England 

at least a bundled of these halls, eithei 
entire and m use, or sufficiently perfect to 
euo Plan of Wrstminstei ii ii render their lestoration easy All have 
deeply and beautifully framed roofs of tim- 
ber In this respect they stand alone, no wooden roofs on the Con- 
tinent being comparable with them 

Among them the laigest and grandest is, as it ought to be, the hall 
of the King’s Palace at Westmmstei, as icbuilt by Richard II Intel- 

nally it is 239 ft long by 68 ft 
in width, covering about 2 S,000 
supci fi cial feet The hall at Padua 
is larger, and so may some others 
* be, but none have a root at all 

■ 3 ^§ fly approaching this either in beauty 

jJBMf liPHLi of design or mechanical cleverness 

MW"' of execution In this respect it 

| If 1 wl stands quite alone and unrivalled, 

Ul mm and, with tho smaller roof of St 

I I Stephen’s chapel adjoining, seems 

■ M to have formed the type on which 

most of the subsequent roofs were 

KOI Section of Westminster Hall framed 

Scale fiO ft to J in 

The roof of the hall at Eltham 
(woodcut No 602), which belongs to the reign of Henry 1Y , is inferior 
both in dimensions and design to that at Westmmstei, but still displays 
clearly the characteristics of the style It would have been better if 
the trusses had sprung fiom a line level with the cills of tho windows, 


Section of Westminster Hall 
Scale &0 ft to 1 in 
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knd if the arched frame had been less flat , but that was the tendency 
# of the age, which soon became so exaggerated as to destroy constructive 
proportion 



II ill of I’aLire at T Itliam 


We are not able to tiacc the giadual steps by which the ham* 
mer-beaift truss was peifected, but wc can follow it from the date 
of the hall at Westminster (1397), to Wol#ey’s halls at Hampton 
Court and Oxfoid, till it passed into the Jacobian abominations of 
Lambeth or the Inner Templo Among all these, that of Kenilworth, 
though small (86 ft x 43 ft ), must have been ofle of the most beau- 
tiful It belongs to an age when the style adopted for halls had reached 
its acme of perfection (middle of 15th century), when the details of 
carpentry had been masteied, but befoie there was any tendency to 
tamo the deep framing <fown to the flatness of a ceiling The wooden 
roofs of churches were generally flatter and less deeply framed than those 
of the halls, which may have arisen from then being smaller m span, and 
being placed over clerestoi les with little abutment to resist a thrust, but, 
whether from this or any other cause, they are generally less beautiful 
There are few features of mediaeval art in this country to which atten- 
tion could be more profitably directed than the roof, for, whether applied 
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to secular or ecclesiastical buildings, the framed and carved wooden roofl 
is essentially English in execution and application, and is one of the 
most beautiful and appropriate manifestations of our national art. 

Did space admit of it, it would be easy to extend these remarks, 
and in so doing to explain and prove a great deal which in the previous 
pages it has been necessary to advance as mere assertion The subject 
is, m fact, practically inexhaustible , as will be easily understood when , 
it is remembered that for more than five centuries all the best intellects 
of the nation were more or less directed towards perfecting this great 
art Pnests and laymen worked with masons, painters, and sculptors , 
and all were bent on producing the best possible building, and im- 
proving every part and every detail, till the amount of thought and 
contrivance accumulated m any single groat structure is almost income 
prehensible If any one man were to devote a lifetime to the study 
of one of our great cathedrals — assuming it to be complete in all its 
mediaeval arrangements — it is questionable whether he would master 
all its details, and fathom all the reasonings and experiments which 
led to the glorious result before him And when we dbnsider that not 
in the great cities alone, but m every convent and every parish, 
thoughtful professional men were trying to excel what had been done 
and was doing, by their predecessors and then fellows, we shall under- 
stand what an amount of thought is built into the walls of our 
churches, castles, colleges, and dwelling-houses If anyone thinks he 
can master and reproduce all this, he can hardly fail to be mistaken 
My own impression is that not one-tenth part of it has been reproduced 
in all the works written on the subject up to this day, and much of it 
is probably lost and never again to be recovered by any means we are * 
aware of 
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Area 

Length 

Inside 

Western ^ 
Towers i 

• 1 

Central 

Towers. 

Height 

of 

Nave 

Height 

of 

Choir 

Width 

of 

Nave. 

Width 

of 

Choir 

Width 

of 

Central 

Aisle 

Approximate 
ratio of 

Height to 

1 Width 


Feet 


Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

1 leet 

Feet 

I 


York 

72,800 

m 

196 

198 

93 

101 

106 

102 

51 

1 to 2 

Lincoln 

68,900 

468 

206 

268 

82 

71 

80 

81 

39 

1 

2 

Winchester 

64,200 

630 


140 

76 


85 


35 

1 

2 43 

Westminster 

61,729 

505 

220 


103 


75 


J6 

1 

3 

Ely 

61,700 

617 

216 

170 

72 

70 

75 


34 

1 

2 1 

Canterbury 

66,260 

614 

152 

229 

80 

70 

73 

85 

33 

1 

2 4 

Salisbury 

66, BOO 

460 


404 

64 


82 


36 

1 

2 3 

Durham 

65,700 1 

473 

164 

216 

74 

4 

, 81 

77 

32 

1 

2 3 

Peterborough 

60,616 

426 

154 

143 

78 


79 


36 

1 

2 

Wells 

40,6H0 

388 

125 

165 

67 


69 


34 

1 

2 

Norwich 

40,672* 

408 


309 

73 


70 


26 

1 

2 8 

Worcester 

68,680 

387 


191 

66 


78 


32 

l 

2 45 

Exeter 

90,370 

383 



70 


72 


34 

1 

2 I 

Lichfield 

33,930 

319 

192 

252 

55 


66 


28 

1 

2 


1 It la not pretended that this Table is quite correct In all details, but it fat auffldenUy so to present, at 
a glance, a comparative view of the u principal churches of England, and to show at least their relative 
dimensions 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND 
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There are few countries m the world m respect to whose architecture 
it is so difficult to wi ite anything like a connected narrative as it is 
regarding that of Scotland The difficulty does not arise from the pau- 
city of examples, or from their not having been sufficiently examined 
or edited, but from the circumstance of the art not being indigenous. 
No one who knows anything of the ethnography of art would suspect 
the people who now inhabit the lowlands of Scotland of inventing any 
form of architecture, or of feeling much sy mpathy with it when intro- 
duced from abroad It may have been that the Celtic element was 
more predominant in the country during the middle ages, and that the 
Teutonic race only came to the surface with the Reformation, when 
they slfowed their national characteristic m their readiness to destroy 
what they could not build If this were ijot so, it must have been 
that their priests were strangeis, who brought their arts with them 
and practised them for their own satisfaction, m despite of the feelings 
of their flocks. • 

Briefly, the^ outline of Scotland’s architectural story seems to he 
this Till the time of the wars of the Edwards, the boundary line 
between the styles on either side of the border cannot be very clearly 
defined In Scotland the forms were ruder and bolder than m the 
South, but were still the same in all essential respects 

Aftei the days of Wallace and of Bruce, hatred of the English 
threw the Scotch into the arms of France Instead of the Perpen- 
► dicular style of the South, we find an increasing tendency to copy the 
Flamboyant and other contemporary styles of France, till at last, just 
as the style was expiring, both churches and mansions are almost 
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literal copies of French designs But, m addition to these, an Irish) 
element is strongly felt at Iona and throughout the West, extending , 
— in exceptional cases— to the East, as at Brechin and Abernethy It 
can also be traced in the Lothians m the chapels and smaller edifices 
of the 11th and 12th centuries, and seems to be the ingredient which 
distinguishes the early Eound-aiched Gothic of Scotland from the 
Norman of England Besides these three, a Scandinavian element 
makes itself felt m the Orkneys, and as far south as Morayshire , and 
even Spam is said to have contributed the design to Roslyn Chapel, 
and made her influence felt elsewhere 

All these foreign elements, imported mto a country where a great 
mass of the people belonged to an art-hatmg race, tended to product 
an entanglement of history very difficult to unravel With leisure and 
space, however, it might be accomplished , and, if properly completed, ' 
would form a singularly interesting lllustiation, not only of the ethno- f 
graphy of Scotland, but ot art m general , , 

The buildings of David I ( 1124-1 1 65) gave an immense impulse to 
the Round-arched style, which contmued for nearly a century after his 
time, and long after the pointed arch had been currently used m the 
South It is true we find pointed arches mixed up with it, as at 
Jedburgh, but the pillars and capitals are those of the earliei orders, 
and the circular arch continued to be used from predilection wherever 
the constructive necessities of the building did not suggest the employ- 
ment of the pointed form 

The feature of English art ^hich the Scotch seem to have best 
appreciated was the lancet window, which suited their simple style so 
completely that they clung to it long after its use had been abandoned 
m England This circumstance has given rise to much confusion in 
the dates of Scottish buildings, antiquaries being unwilling to believe 
that the lancet windows of Elgin and other churches really belong 
to the middle of the 14th century, after England had passed through 
the phases of circle and flowing tracery, and was settling down to the 
sober constructiveness of the perpendicular 

Circle tracery is, in fact, vefy little known m the North, and English 
flowing tracery hardly* to be found in all Scotland It is true that a 
class of flowing tracery occurs everywhere m Scotland^ but it is, both 
in form and age, much more closely allied to French flamboyant than 

E anything English It was used currently during the whole period 
tween the 2nd and 3rd Richards, and even during the Tudor period 
of England 

The one great exception to what has been said is the east window 
of the border monastery of Melrose , but even here it is not English 
perpendicular, but an original mode of treating an English idea, found • 
only in this one instance, and mixed up with the flowing tracery of 
the period. 
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f Of Tudor architecture there is no trace in Scotland , neither the 
# four-centred low arch nor fan-vaulting are to be found there, nor 
that peculiar class of perpendicular tracery which distinguished the 
16th and 17th centuries m the South At that period the Scotch still 
adhered to their flamboyant style, and such attempts as they did make 
at perpendicular work were so clumsy and unconBtructive that it is little 
wonder that, like the French, they soon abandoned it 

• 

In so poor and thinly populated a country as Scotland was m the 
11th century, it would be in vain to look for any of the great eccle- 
siastical establishments that are found in the South. The churches 
seem at this age to have been cells or small chapels, such as that 
at Leuchars or Dalmeny, closely resembling St Clement’s church 
at Trondhjem, and a little larger than the contemporary edifices so 
frequently found in Ireland 

Leucljars is perhaps the most characteristic and beautiful specimen 
# of its class, of which, like the contemporary chapel at Cashel, which 
it much resembles, it may bo considered as the type Its details are 
not only rich, but, as may be seen from the woodcut, bold and elegant 
at the same time Both internally and externally, the ornament is 



Window, Leucbara. From a Drawing by R. W Billing? » 


1 The illustrations m this chapter being rule Mr Billings* work is certainly the 
taken from the beautiful work by R W most correct and beautiful that has yet 

Billings, entitled 1 * * 4 The Baronial and Ec- appeared on the subject, and if completed 
desiastical Antiquities of Scotland,' the with the necessary plans and architectural 

source of each will not be specified, ex- details, would be unrivalled as a mono 
oept when it forms an exception to this I graph of an architectural province 

VOL. II. u 
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Applied in so masterly a manner that the beauty of the art malted 
up for the smallness of dimensions, and renders it one of the most, 
interesting churches m Scotland 



David 1 seems to haye been the first king who gave an impulse to 
the monastic establishments and to the building of larger churches 
His endowment of the great •border abbeys, and his geneial patronage 
of the monks, onablid them to undertake buildings on a greatly ex- 
tended scale The churches of Jedburgh and Kelso, as we now find 
them, belong either to the very end of the 12th or beginning of the 
13th century They display all the rude magnificence of the Norman 
period, used m this instance not experimentally, as was too often the 
case m England, but as a well-understood style, whose features weie 
fully perfected So far from striving after novelty, the Scotch archi- 
tects were looking backwards, and culling the beauties of a long- 
established style The great arch undei the tower of Kelso is certainly 
a well-understood example of the pointed arched architecture of the 
13th century, while around it and above it nothing is to be seen but 
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circular-headed openings, combined generally with the beaded shafts 
and the foliage of the Early English period The whole is used with 
a Doric simplicity and boldness which is very remarkable. Sometimes, 
it must be confessed, this independence of constraint is earned a little 
too far, as m the pier-arches at Jedburgh (woodcut No 604), which 
are thrown across between the circular pillars without any subordinate 
shaft or apparent support This was a favourite tnck of the later 
Gothic architects of Gcimany, though seldom found at this eaily period 
Here the excessive stiength of the arch m great measure excuses it 



faOo # Arth^s in KoLso Ablry 


Besides the general grandcui of tlieir designs, a great deal of the 
detail of these abbeys is of the richest and best class of the age The 
favounte form, as at Leuchars, is that of cn cufar arches intersecting 
one another so as to form pointed sub arches, and these are generally 
ornamented with all the elaboiate intricacy of the period, such as is 
shown m woodcut No G05, taken fiom Kelso Abbey Ohuich 

While these great abbeys were being erected in the southern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom, the cathedral of St Magnus was founded at 
the other extremity, at Kirkwall m the Orkneys This building was 
commenced 1137, and carried on with vigoui foi some time The first 
three arches of the choir (woodcut No 606) are all that can certainly 
be identified as belonging to that period The nich of the towel 
belongs probably to the 14tli century, and the vaulting cun baldly bo 

o 2 
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m nftli earlier The three arches beyond this are still circular, though ) 
with monld in ga of a late period* It is said that these Were not com- 
pleted till the 16 th century 



600 Tlirto Hij« of Cathedial at Kirkwall 

Farther south, arches of this late age could not havo been built m 
such an ancient style, but we can believe that m that remote corner 
the old familiar inodes weio retained m spite of changing fashions, 
and the consequence is that, though the building of this cathedral was 
tamed on at mtcnals dining 400 \cdis, it is at first sight singularly 
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U. in style, and has all the characteristics of an old Norman 
•building* as may be seen from the woodcut 



The cathedral of Glasgow (woodcut No 612 ) is almost the only 
other of the great ecclesiastical edifices of Scotland which retains its 
original features m a nearly perfect state It ib at tho same time one 
of the most satisfactory and characteristic buildings to be found m the 
country. 
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The bishopric was founded by David I , but it was not till after 
several destructions by file that the present building was commenced, 
probably about the year 1240. The crypt and the whole pf the chon 
belong t(f the latter part of the 13th century, the nave to the 14th, the 
tower and spire to the 15th The central aisle never having been 
intended to be vaulted, the architect has been enabled to dispense with 
all pinnacles, flying buttresses, and such expedients, and thus to give 
the whole outlme a degreo of solidity and repose which is extremely 
beautiful, and accords perfectly with the simple lancet openings which 
prevail throughout 



fiOR 1 rom T Pnllii r Dppprint inn r>f this Clinrrh 

The whole length of the building externally, exclusive of llio 
western towers, ono of which lias latently been pullod down, is 300 
feet, the breadth 73, and the area about 26,400 feet, so that it is fai 
from being a large building , but its situation is so good, and its design 
and proportions so appropriate and satisfactory throughout, that it is 
more imposing than many others of twice its dimensions The spire, 
which is 219 feet in height from the floor of the church, is m perfect 
proportion to the rest of the building, both m dimension and outline, 
and aids very much the general effect of the whole 
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* The glory of this cathedral is its ciypt, which is unrivalled in 
Britain, and indeed perhaps in Europe Almost all the crypts now 
found m England were built during the Norman period, or very 
early m the pointed style That at Glasgow, however, belongs to 
the perfected style of the 13 th century, and as the giound fells ra- 
pidly towards the west, the architect was enabled to give it all the 
height required, and to light it with perfect case Here the crypt 
actually extends under and beyond the whole choir Had there been 



609 View in Crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, 

an opening m the centre of the vault (and it is by no means cleai that 
one was not originally intended), it would be more like a German 
double church than anything found m England There is a solidity 
in its architecture, a richness in its vaulting, and a variety of per- 
spective in the spaomg of its pillars, which make it one of the most 
perfect pieces of architecture m these islands 

In the crypt and lower part of the church the windows are gene- 



611 Clerestory Window, Glasgow pathedraL 
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rally single or double lancet, united by an arch. In the ole restory 
.they sometimes take the form of three lancets, united, as shown in 
woodcut No. 611, by an imperfect kind of tracery, more m accordance 
with the simplicity of the building than the more complex form pre- 
valent m England at the same period. In the south transept, and some 
of the later additions, theie is tracery of considerable elaboration and 
beauty of design 



U2 Lost End of Glasgow C athedial 


The most beautiful building m Scotland is, or was, the cathedral of 
Elgin Its situation m the provinco of Moray was so remote that it 
seems to have been comparatively undistuibed by the English wars, 
and the greater part of the building was erected during the Edwardian 
period, with all the beautiful details of that age Tho scat of the see 
was removed from Spyme to Elgin n the year 122,1, and the cathedral 
commenced contemporaneously with those of Amiens and Salisbury. 
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AH that now remains of this period is the fragment of the south tran- 
sept (woodcut No 614), where we see the round arch reappearing over, 
the pointed, at a period when its use was entirely discontinued in the 
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East Lud, klgin Cathedral 


South At the same time the details of the doorway (woodcut No 615) 
show that in other respects the style was at that period as far advanced 
as in England The cathedral was burnt down m 1270, and again 
partiaUy m 1390. The choir and other parts which still remain were 
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South Transept FIgm Cathedral 6I5 Ornament of Doorway. Elgin 
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built subsequently to the first conflagration, and escaped the second 
These parts appear at first sight to belong to the lancet style of the, 
previous century, but used with the details and tracery of the Ed- 
wardian period, and with a degree of beauty hardly surpassed any- 
where ^s compared with English cathedrals, that at Elgin must be 
considered as a small church, being only 253 ft m length internally, 
and 82 wide across the 5 aisles of the nave It is very beautifully 

arranged, and on the whole is perhaps 
more elegant in plan than any of the 
Southern examples As a mechanical 
design, its worst fault is that the piers 
supporting the central tower wafit 
strength and accentuation As will be 
seen from the plan, an attempt was made 
to throw the weight of the tower on th<* 
transept walls, which are built «solid foi. 
this purpose , but this was artistically a 
mistake, while mechanically it caused the 
destruction of the tower at the beginning 
of the last century The choir (see wood- 
cut No 613), is terminated by what is 
virtually a great east window, but with 
piers between the compartments instead 
of mullions As an architectural object 
this is a far more stable and appropriate 

Plan of blgm Cathedra! deS1 S n thftn S reftt m ’ ,UlCme<1 WlndoW llke 

Scale ioo ft to i in that of York and others m England But 

the latter must bo judged of as frames 
for glass pictures, which Elgin is by no means so well suited to dis- 
play Its details, however, are exquisite, and the whole design very 
rich and beautiful • # 

The north and south aisles of the nave and the chapter-house wore 
rebuilt after the last destruction, and belong to the 15th century 
These parts, though very chaftming, display generally the faults of the 
Scotch flamboyant slPple, and show a certain amount of heaviness and 
clumsiness mixed with the flowing and unconstructive linos of this 
class of tracery, which nothing can redeem but the grace and elegance 
with which the French always used it 

Next in beauty to Elgin Cathedral is the well known abbey at Mel- 
rose This, though founded contemporaneously with Jedburgh and 
Kelso, was entirely rebuilt during the Lancastrian period, and, owing 
to its situation near the border, shows much more affinity to the Eng- 
lish style than the building last described The nave, as may be seen 
from the view of its aisle (woodcut No 617), is of a bold, solid style of 
architecture, with a vault of considerable richness The window of the 
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south transept is the most elegant specimen of flowing tracery to be 
found m Scotland, and its great east window (woodcut No 618), as 
before remarked, is almost the only example of the perpendicular style 
in the North, and is equal to anything of the kind on this side of the 
Tweed * 

Few ot the architectural antiquities of Scotland aie so well known, 
or have been so much admired, as the chapel at Roslyn (woodcut No 
•619), which William St Clair tsaused to be erected in the year 1446 
For this purpose he did not employ Ins countrymen, but “brought 
artificers from other regions and forraigne kingdomes,” 1 and employed 
them to erect a building very unlike anything else to be found in Great 
Britain 



617 Aisle in Melrose Abbey 

Our present knowledge of styles enables us to pronounce with little 
doubt that his aichitects came from tho Spanish peninsula In fact, 
there is no detail or ornament in tho whole building which may not 
be traced back to Burgos oi Belem, though theie is a ceitain clumsi- 
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ness both m tho carving and construction that betrays the work- 
manship of persons not too familiar with tho task that they werp 
employed upon The building, however, thus perhaps exhibits the 
greatest affinity of detail to tho chapel at Belem on the Tagus, opposite 
Lisbon (woodcut No 702) Nothing, m fact, can weir be more similar 
than tho two are That at Roslyn is the oldest, having been com- 
menced in 1446 Belem, begun m 1408, was finished apparently 



in 1511, at whiclf 
date the Scottish ex- 
ample hardly appeals 
to have been com- 
plete Roslyn chapel 
is small, only 68 ft 
by 35 ft , intei nally 
The cential aisle js 
but 15 It # wide, ai\d 
has the southern po-« 
culianty of a tun- 
nel-vault with only 
ti ansvorso i lbs , such 
as is found at Fon- 
tifioide (woodcut No 
292), and in almost all 
flit olt cliui dies of 
the south of Fiance 
The oi namentb be- 
tween these, which 
weie painted m the 
Cciiliei examples, are 
at Roslyn carved m 
i elief Thfc vault, as 
m the south, is a true 
roof, tho covering 
slabs being laid di- 
rectly on the extrados 
oi outside of it, with- 
out the intervention 
of any wood-woik, 
a circumstance to 


blM Lttfet Window, Mcliost 


\\ hich the chapel 


owes its preservation 


to the present day Be) ond tho upper chapel is a sub-chapel (woodcut 
,No 620), displaying the same mode of vaulting m a simpler form, but 
equally foioign and unliko the usual foim of vaults m Scotland 

Another very mtoiesting chapel of the same class is that now used 
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as the church at Bothwell, near Glasgow. Like Roslyn, it has the 
peculiarity unknown m England, though common in the South of France* 
of a tunnel-vault with a stone roof^jestmg directly upon it. It is not 
large, measuring only 53 feet by 22, internally The beauty of its 
details, however — late in the 14th century — and the simplicity of 
its outline, combined with the solidity of its stone loof, impart to the 
whole an air of grandeur far gi cater than its dimensions would justify. 

Had it been constructed* 
with a timber roof, as usual 
m churches of its date, it 
would hardly be consi- 
deied remarkable, but »it 
is ledeemed both inter 
nally and externally by its 
stone roof As will be seen 
from woodcut Nq 622, tho 
ai rangcment of the stones • 
fanning the roof is very 
elegant , and gave rise to 
a foim of battlement fre- 
quently found afterwards 
in Scotland, though gene- 
lally used only as an orna- 
ment 1 

The chapel attached to 
the palace at Holy rood is 
of a very different character 
fiom that at Roslyn , being 
infinitely* more beautiful, 
though not nearly so cu- 
iious The building was 
bug] nally founded by Da- 
vid I m 1128, but what 
now lcinams belongs to the 
latter end of the 13th oi 
beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury, and has all the elegance of tho Edwai dian style joined to a mas- 
siveness which m England would indicate a far earlier period Some 
of its details (as that shown, woodcut No 623) are of a beautiful tran- 
sitional character, though not so early as might be suspected, and others 
(such as woodcut No. 624) have the uch but foieign aspect that gene- 
rally characterises tho architecture of Scotland 
'The nave of tho cathedral of Aberdeen is still sufficiently entire to 
bo used as a churoh, and with its twin western spires of bold castellated 

1 For the drawings and information regarding Bothwell Church, I am indebted to 
Mr John Honeyman, jun , aichitect, of Glasgow 



621 Stone Poof of Bothwell Chutch 1? 10 m a Drawing 
by J Ho^ymanjuu 



% 622 1 \tcnor of Roof of Bothw ell Clim cli 
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design is an impressive building, but it has a character of over- 
heaviness arising from the material used being granite, which di£ 
not admit of any of the lighter graces of Gothic art. 

The cathedral of St Andrew's must at one time have been one of 
the most beautiful m Scotland, but fragments only of its east and west 
ends now remain They suffice to show that it was of considerable 
dimensions, and inferior, perhaps, only to Elgin and Melrose in beauty 
of detail • 



02’> Interior of Porch Dunfermline 


Besides these there fire m Scotland many ruined monastic establish- 
ments, all evincing more or less beauty of design and detail One of 
the most remarkable of these is Dunfermline, whose nave is of a bold, 
round-arched style, very like what Durham Cathedral would have been 
had it been intended (as this was) for a wooden roof The other parts 
'display that intermixture of styles so usual m monastic buildings, 
bold billeted arches, as m woodcut No 625, being surmounted by 
vaults of a much later date But Scotch vaulting was m general so mas- 
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sive and rich that it requires the eye of an aicheeologist to detect a 
difference that us never offensive to the true artist Among the re- # 
mainmg specimens are Dumblane, Aberbrothock, Arbroath, and 
Dunkeld, a window of which (woodcut No (>26) is a fine specimen of 
the Scotch flaanboyant, identical in design with one still existing in 


Linlithgow parish church, and very similar to many found elsewhere 
The west doorway m the last-named church is a pleasing specimen of 

the half Continental 1 



manner in w hich that 
feature was usually 
treated in Scotland 
It has already 
been hinted that the 
Scotch unwillingly 
abandoned the cir- 
cular aich\gay, espe- 
cially as a decorative 
fea tm e, and that they 
indeed retain it occa- 
sionally throughout 
the whole of the 
middle ages, though 
with the details of 
the period The door- 
way illustrated m 
wtodcut No 628, 
from Saint Giles’s,. 
Edinburgh, is a fine 
specimen of this mode 
of treatment, and so 
is the next? illustra- 
tion, from Pluscai dine 
Abbey Similar door- 
ways occur at Melrose 


Doorway, ft. Giles's, Edinburgh 


and elsewhere For 


canopies of tombs and 

such like pui poses, the circular arch is almost as common as the pointed 
Other examples are found at Iona, though there the buildings are nearly 
as exceptional and Continental in design as Roslyn itself— the circular 
pier-arch is used with the mouldings of the 18th century, and the 
pointed arch is placed on a capital of intertwined dragons, more worthy 


1 The same class of tracery is found in the Lamberti Kirclie at Munster, and generally 
in Westphalia, some specimens being almost absolutely identical with the Scotch 

examples 
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of a Runic cross or tombstone than a Gothic edifice The tower win- 
dows are filled with quatrefoil tracery (woodcut No 630), in a manner e 
very unusual, and a mode of construction is adopted which does not 
perhaps exist anywhei e else m Britain Tho whole group, in fact, is 
as exceptional as its situation, and as remote from tho usual modes of 
architecture on the mainland 



631 ^ Aisle in Trinity Church, lullnburgh 

The early Scotch vaults, as already mentioned, were singularly bold 
and massive, and all their mouldings weie characterised by strength 
and vigour, as shewn in tho examples taken fiom Glasgow and 
Dunfermline (woodcuts Nos 610, 625) At a later period, however, 
when the English were # using perpendicular tracery, and when the 
invention of fan-vaulting was beginning to be introduced, the Scotch, 
with the flamboyant tracery of the French, adopted also their weak and 
nnoonstructive modes of vaulting It is not uncommon to find as poor a 
vault as that of the lately destroyed Trinity College Church, Edinburgh 
(woodout No 631), erected contemporaneously with the elaborate vault- 
ing of the royal chapels m England , and not only m this but m every 
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other respect it is to the Continent, and not to their nearest neighbours, 
.that we must at this late period look for analogies with the architecture 
of the Scotch 

Scotland is, generally speaking, very deficient m objects of civil 
or domestic architecture belonging to the middle ages Of her palaces, 
Holyrood was almost rebuilt in the reign of Charles I , and Edinburgh 
Castle entirely remodelled Stirling still retains some fragments of 
• ancient art, and Falkland seems on the verge of the Renaissance Lin- 
lithgow perhaps alone remains m its original state, a fine specimen 
of a fortified palace, with bold flanking towers externally, and a noble 
court-yard m the centre 

• There are, besides these, numberless square towers and fortalices 
scattered ovei the country, which wer£ the residences of the turbulent 
barons of Scotland during the middle ages but none of these can pro- 
perly be called objects of architecture 

. The baronial edifices of the succeeding age give the impression of 
belonging to an earlier style, retained m this wild country long after 
it had been laid aside elsewhere They are as remarkable as any class 
Of buildings erected after the middle ages, both for oiigmality and 
picturesqueness But they were, with scarcely an exception, built 
after the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, and all, when 
closely examined, display features belonging to the Renaissance style 
Their description would therefore be more appropriate m a subse- 
quent volume than in a chapter devoted to the Gothic architecture 
of Scotland m 
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CHAPTER IY 

IRELAND 

CONTENTS 

Oratories — Round Towers — Domical Dwellings — Domestic Architecture - 

Decorations 


The history of architecture in Ireland forms as distinct a contrast tp 
that of Scotland as it is possible to conceive At a very early perio<J 
the Irish showed themselves not only capable of m\enting a style 
for themselves, but perfectly competent to carry it to a successful 
issue, had an opportunity over be$n afforded them But this has nqt 
yet happened Before the English conquest (1169) the country seems 
to have been divided into a number of small states, whose chieftains 
occupied the scant leisure loft them between the incursions of the Danes 
and other Northmen, in little wars among themselves These wore 
never of such importance as to yield glory to either party, though 
amply sufficient to retard the increase of populatym and to banish that 
peace and sense of security winch aie indispensable for the cultivation 
of the softer arts Yet during that period the Irish built round towers, 
And oratories of a beauty of form and with an elegance of detail that 
charms even at the present day Their metal work showed a true ap- 
preciation of the nature of the material, and an artistic feeling equal m 
kind, if not in degree, to anything in the best ages of Greece or Italy , 
and their manuscripts apd paintings exhibit an amount of taste which 
was evidently capable of anything 

After the conquest, the English introduced then own pointed archi- 
tecture, and built tivo churches in Dublin which, m dimensions and 
detail, differ very little from English parish churches But beyond 
the Pale their influence was hardly felt Whatever was done was 
stamped with a character so distinctly Irish as to show how strong the 
feeling of the people was , and sufficient to prove, with our knowledge 
of their antecedents, how earnestly and how successfully they would 
have laboured in the field of art had circumstances been favourable to 
its development For seven centuries, however, the twq races have 
lived together, hating and hated, and neither capable of comprehending 
the motives or appreciating the feelmgs of the other. It was not that 
the Saxon was tyrannical 01 unjust, but that he was prosaic among 
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a people whose imagination too often supplied the place of reason, and 
.that he was strong among those who could not combine for any steady 
purpose His^al crime was that, like the leopard, he could not change 
his spots He belonged to a different race, and the Irish have always 
chosen to chensh the idea of vengeance and suffer the derangement 
consequent on it, rather than enjoy peace and prosperity under those 
they hated. Art is a plant too tender to flourish m the garden of 
hatred, and it has consequently been long banished from Irish soil, 
though, under gentler influences, it is probable that it might be more 
easily revived and more successfully cultivated there than in any other 
part of the British Isles. 

• Whatever may be the fate of art in Ireland for the future, the 
“history of the past is sufficiently discouraging 

The cathedral of Dublin must always have been a second-class 
fdiflee for a metropolitan church, and those of Cashel and Kildare, 
yvhich are as celebrated and as important as any in Ireland, are neither 
so large nor so richly ornamented as many English parish churches. 
The cathedral of Lismore has entirely disappeared , and generally it 
may be asserted that, throughout the country, there is not one cathedral 
church remarkable for architectural beauty or magnificence, though 
many are interesting from their associations, and pictuiesque from the 
state of ivy-clad rum m which they appear 

The same is true with regard to the monasteries — they are nume- 
rous , and many, though small, are rich in detail One of the most ela- 
borate is that of the, Holy Cross near Cashel, erected m the 15th cen- 
tury This, like every other building of the Gothic period in Ireland, 
. shows a strong affinity to the styles of the Continent, and a clearly 
marked difference fiom those of this country 

Some of the monasteries still retain their cloisters, which, m all 
instances, have so foreign an aspect as to be quite startling That at 
Muckrosfc (Killarney) retains the round lirch on two sides with the 
details of the 15th century That at Kilcoqpel (woodcut No 632) 1 
looks more like a cloistoi in Sicily or Spain than anything in the 
British islands None of them seem large The last-named is only 
48 ft square, though, if more extensive, it would* be out of place com- 
pared with the rest of the establishment 

There is scarcely a single parish church of any importance which 
was built in Ireland beyond the limits of the Pale during the middle 
ages, nor, indeed, could it be expected that there should be The 
parochial system is singularly unsuited to the Celtic mind at all 
times, and, during the Gothic period, the state of Ireland was espe- 
cially unfavourable to its development, even if any desire for it had 

1 The woodcuts m this chapter are, with one exception, borrowed from Wilkinson*! 
* Ancient Architecture and Geology ot Ireland ’ 
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existed. What the Celt desiderates is a hierarchy who will take the 
trouble of his spiritual cares off his hands, and a 1 ©treat to which he can ( 
retire for repose when the excitement of imagination longer suffices 
to supply his daily intellectual wants. These may lead to a considerable 
development of cathedral and monastic establishments, but not to that 
self governing parish system which is so congenial to the Saxon mind 



632 Cloister, Kilconnel Abbey 


View it as we will, the study of Gothic architecture m Ireland is a 
melancholy one, and only too truly confirms what we know from othei 
sources. It does not even help us to answer the question whethei 01 
not Ireland could successfully have governed herself if left alone All 
it does tell us is that, from the accidental juxtaposition of two anta- 
gonistic races, one of them has ceitainly failed hitherto in fulfilling 
the artistic mission which, •under favourable circumstances, *it seems 
eminently qualified to perform * 

From these causes, the Gothic antiquities of Ireland would not 
deserve much notice in a tvork not specially devoted to that one 
subject, weie it not *that, besides these, Ireland possesses what may 
properly be called a Celtic style of architecture, which is as interesting 
in itself as any of the minoi local styles of any pait of the woild, and, 
so far as at present known, is quite peculiar to tho island None of 
the buildings of this stylo are large, though the ornaments on many 
of them are of great beauty and elegance Their chief interest lies m 
their singularly loeal character, and in their age, which probably 
extends from the 5th or 6th century to the time of the English con- 
quest m 1176 They consist principally of churches and round towers, 
together with crosses and a numbei ot other antiquities hardly coming 
within the scope of this work. 
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No Irish church of that period now remaining is perhaps even 60 ft. 
%n length, and generally they are very much smaller, the most common 
dimensions being from 20 to 40 ft. long Increase of magnificence 
was sought to be attained more by extending the number of churches 
than by augmenting their size. The favourite number for a complete 
ecclesiastical establishment was 7, as m Greece and Asia Minor, this 
number being identical with that of the 7 Apocalyptic churches of Asia 
*Thus, there are 7 at Glendalougli and 7 at Cashel , the same sacred 
number is found m several other places, 1 and generally two or three at 
least are found grouped together 

As in Greece, too, the smallness of the churches is remarkable 
Tfiey were not places for the assembly of largo congregations of wor- 
shippers, but were oratories, where the priest could celebrate the divino 
mysteries for the benefit of the laity In fact, no church is knowll to 
have exi s "ed Ireland before the Norman Conquest that can be called 
a basilica? none of them being divided into aisles either by stone or 
* wooden pillars, or possessing an apse, and no circular church has yet 
been found nothing, m short, that would lead us to believe that 
Ireland obtained her architecture direct from Rome , while everything, 
on the contrary, tends to confirm the belief of an intimate connexion 
with the farther East, and that her earlier Christianity and religious 
forms were derived from the East, by some of the more southerly com- 
mercial routes which at that period seem to have touched on Ireland 

A good deal of uncertainty and even of ridicule has been thrown on 
the subject of the Eastern* origin of the Irish Church by the extreme 
enthusiasm of its advocates, but theie seems to be no reasonable ground 
•for doubting the fact At all events, it may safely be asserted that 
the Chustian leligion did not reach Ireland across Great Britain, or 
by any of the ordinary channels through the Continent As a corollary 
to this, wo must not look for the origin of her architectural styles 
cither in England or in. France, but m some more remote locality 
whose antiquities have not yet been so investigated as to enable us to 
point it out as the source whence they wore derived 

The Irish Celtic churches are generally rectangular ajmrtments, a 
little longer than they are broad, like the small one on the island of 
Innisfallen on the lake of Killamey (woodcut No 033) To the largei 
churches a smaller apartment of the same proportions is added to the 
eastwaid, forming a chancel, with an ornamental arch between the two 

The most rcmaikable of these now existing is that known as 
Cormac’s Chapel, on the rock at Cashel (woodcut No 634), which 
was consecrated in the year 1134 It is a small building, 55 ft long 
over all externally. The chancel is 12 ft square internally, covered 

1 Se\en churches are also found at Scat- I Donegal, Rattoo in Keiry, Iuchclonn, 
tery and Innia Caltra m Glare, Tory Island, | Long turd, uud Arranmoio in Galway 
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with an intersecting vault , the nave is 18 ft by 29, and covered by a 
tunnel-vault with transverse nbs, very like those found m the South* 
of France Externally, as shown in the view, it has two square towers 
attached to it at the juncture of the nave and chancel, and is nohly 
ornamented by a panelling of small arches 



Oratory, Innisfallon Ki Harney 



6J4 Cormac'H Chapel, Cashel 

In almost all cases the principal entrance to these churches is from 
the west, opposite to the altar The chapel at Cashel is, however, an 
exception, since it has both a north and a south entrance That on the 
north is the principal, and very richly ornamented The same is the 
case at Ardmore, where the whole of the west end is taken up by a 
bas-relief rudely representing scenes from the Bible, and the entrance 
is on the north side of the nave. On these principal entrances all the 
resources of art weie bi ought to bear, the windows generally being 
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very small, and apparently never glazed. There is a doorway at 
JTreshford in Kilkenny, and another at Aghadoe near Killamey, which 
for elegance of detail will hear 
comparison with anything in 
England or on the Continent, of 
the same ago 

One of the peculiarities of 
4hese churches is, that they were 
nearly all designed to have stone 
roofs, no wood being used in their 
construction The annexed sec- 
tion (woodcut Xo 6 55) of the 
old church at Killaloe, belonging 
probably to the 10th century, 

Tjall explain how this was gene- 
lylly magged The nave was 
•roofed with a tunnel- vault of the 
oidinary form, over this is a 
chamber termed by a pointed 
aich, and on the outside of these 
two, the roofing slabs were laid 
tmuous, the upper vault was cut into nbs, and Ihe roof built up straight 
externally, with horizontal courses resting on these ribs This mode 
of double looting was, peihaps, a complication, and no improvement on 



S( ition of Chnpol Klllalot 


Sometimes, instead of being con- 
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that adopted in the South of France in the same age (woodcuts Nos. 
285, 292), but it enabled the Irish to make the roof steeper than could 
be effected with a single vault, and m so rainy a climate this may have 
been of the first importance. 

The roof of the Cashel Chapel is of this double construction ; so is 
the building called “St Kevin’s Kitchen” at Glendalough (woodcut 
No 636), which apparently belongs to the 7th century. There is 
another veiy similar at Kells, and several others m various parts of 
Ireland, all displaying the same peculiarity 

Had the Irish been allowed to persevere in the elaboration of their 
own style, they would probably have applied this eKpedient to the 
roofing of larger buildings than they evei attempted, and might? m 
so doing, have avoided the greatest fault of Gothic architecture 
Without more experience, it is impossible to pronounce to what extent 
the method might have been earned with safety, or to say whethei tfye 
Irish double vault is a bettor constructive form than the singjp Romance 
pointed arch It was certainly an improvement on the wooden roof of* 
the tiue Gothic style, and its early abandonment is consequently much 
to bo regretted 


Round Tow irk and OnAroims 

The round towers which accompany these ancient churches have 
long proved a stumbling-block to antiquaries, not only in Ireland but 
in this country, and more has been written about them, and more 
theories pioposed to account for their peculiarities, than about any 
other objects of their class m Europe 

The controversy has been, to a considerable extent, set at rest by 
the late Mr George lYtnc 1 2 He has proved beyond^ all cavil that the 
greater number of the towers now existing wore built by Christians, 
and for Christian purposes, between the 5th and 13th centuries , and has 
shown that there is no rerflsonable ground for supposing the*remamdcr 
to be either of a different age or erected for different uses 

Another step has recently been made by Mr Hodder Westrop, who 
has pointed out their similarity with the Fanal de Cimetiere, so fre- 
quently found in France, 9 and even in Austria (woodcut No 503) 

To anyone who is familiar with the Eastern practice of lighting 
lamps at night m cemetones or m the tombs of saints, this suggestion 
seems singularly plausible when coupled with the knowledge that the 
custom did prevail on the Continent in the middle ages It is, how- 
ever, far from being a complete explanation, since many of these towers 
liav$ only one or two very small openings fh their upper storey , and 
there is also the staggering fact that this use is not mentioned m any 

1 * The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo-Norman Inva- 
sion * Dublin, 1845 

2 See Viollet le Due, * Diotionnaire <T Architecture/ mb voce 
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legendary or written account of them which has come down to our 
, time On the other hand, they are frequently desonbed as bell-towers, 
and also as treasuries and places of refuge, and seem even better adapted 
to these purposes than to that of displaying lights 

That they may have been applied to all those purposes seems clear, 
but a knowledge of their use does not explain their origin, it only 
removes the difficulty a step faither back. No attempt has been made 
• to show whence the Irish obtained this very remarkable form of tower, 
or why they persevered so long in its use, with peculiarities not found 
either m the contemporary churches or in any other of their buildings 
No one imagines it to have been invented by the rude builders of 
the early churches, and no theory yet proposed accounts for the per- 
severance of the Irish in its emplo} ment, at a time when the practice 
of all the other nations of 
^Europe was so widely dif- 
ferent It must havo been 
a sacrod and time-honoured 
form somewhere, and with 
some people, previous to its 
current adoption m Ire- 
land , but the place and the 
time at which it was so, still 
remain to be determined 
Although, therefore, 

Mr Petrie’s writings and* 
lecent investigations have 
considerably narrowed tlio 
grounds of the inquiry, 
they cannot be said to have 
set the question at rest, and 
anyone Vho has seen the 
towers must feel that there 
is still room foi any amount 
Of speculation regarding WT Bound l<* t r and U^.cel Arch of Km*™ Chapel. 

such peculiar monuments 

In nine cases out of ten they aie placed unsymmetncally at some 
little distance from the churches to which they belong, and are gene 
lally of a different age and different style of masonry Their openings 


1 An amusing instance of the way an 1 * * and amplifies my description , Lubko falls 
error may be propagated occurred with into the same trap m his 4 Gesch dcrArchi- 
leference to this tower By an oversight tectur , ' both professing to have taken the 

it was designated, m my ‘Handbook of cut from Wilkinson, whose work they never 

Architecture/ as the Round Tower at could have seen, or they would not have 

4 Roscrea ’ Kugler, m his 1 Geschichte der made the same mistake that I did 
Baukunst/vol it p 293, repeats the error, 
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have, in all cases, from the oldest to the most modem, sloping jambs, 
which are very rare in the churches, being only found in the earliest ex- B 
amples Their doorways are always at a height of 7, 10, or 13 ft , from 
the ground, while the church doors are, it need hardly be said, always on 
the ground level. But more than all this, there is an unfamiliar aspect 
about every detail of the towers which is never observed in the churches. 
The latter may be rude, or may be highly finished, but they never have 
the strange and foreign appearance which the towers always present • 
Notwithstanding this, the proof of their Christian ongm is m most 
cases easy Woodcut No 636, for instance, shows a round tower placed 

upon what is, undoubtedly, a Christian cha- 
pel, and which must consequently be either 
coeval with the tower or more ancient At 
Clonmacnoiso (woodcut No 637) the masonry 
of the tower is bonded with the walls of the^ 

| i ] church, and evidently coeval therein th, the, 

I J mm chancel arch being undoubtedly Christian 

I I J round Gothic of the 10th or 1 1th century 

J At Kildare the doorway of the tower (wood- 

cut No 638) is likewise of unquestionable 
j Christian art, and an integral part of the 

1 design, though it may be somewhat earlier 

[ " ^ban the foregoing, and at Timahoe the 

- c : "tp|pl doorway of the tower is richer and more 

elaborate, but at the same time of a style so 
closely resembling that of Cormac’s Chapel 
section as to leave no doubt of their being nearly t 

of the same age Tho only remarkable dif- 
ference is that the jambs of the doorway of 
||||| the tower slope considerably inwards, while 

j§|||& all those of the chapel are perfectly perpen- 

( dicular. Another proof of their age is, that 
many of the doorways have Christian em- 
fSgl* blems carved m relief on their lintels, as in 
the example from the tower at Donough- 
p L A N more ( woodcut No 639), or that from Antrim 

(woodcut No 640), or on the round tower at 

638 Doorway In Tower Kildare t»i -»i , . _ 

Brechin in Scotland, — emblems which, from 
their position, and the fact of their being in relief, cannot have been 
added, and must therefore he considered as original When we find . 
.that the towers which have not these indications differ m no other 
respect from those that have, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that they too are of Christian origin, the positive evidence of a few 
being sufficient to overbalance the mere absence of proof in a far 
greater number 


638 Doorway in Tower Kildare 
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Antiquaries have enumerated 118 of these monuments AS stall to 
he found m Ireland , of these some 20 are perfect, or nearly so, varying 



m height from about 60 ft to 130 £t., which is the height of the im- 
perfect one at Old Kilcullen They all taper upwaids towards the 
summit, and are geneially crowned with a conical cap like that at 

VOT, II # f 


ower Kcnoitli, ( oik 


Towpr, Ardmore 


The tower of I)c\emsh (woodcut No 041) may bo taken as a 
typical example of the class It is ft high, with a conical cap, and 
its doorway and windows aie all of the foim and m the position most 
usually found m monuments of this class The conical cap is frequently 

omitted and its place supplied by a bat- 
tlementcd ci own , this is the ( ase at 
Kildare, and also at Kilreo (woodcut 
No 042) In one instance, and, 1 be- 
lieve, one only, the base of the tower is 
octagonal This is found at Keneith, 
county Cork (woodcut No 043) 1 

One of the most beautiful and most 
perfect is that of Ardmore (woodcut 
No 644) It is of excellent ashlar 
masonry throughout, and is divided externally into 4 storeys by string- 
courses, which do not, howevci, mark the position of the floors inside 
Its mouldings and details lead to the presumption that it is nearly 
coeval with Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel, and that consequently it must 
belong to the 12th century It stands within the precincts of the rude 



045 Hoot in Towei, Kent ltli 
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old church mentioned above, and when explored not long ago the skele- 
tons of two persons were found below its foundations, placed in such a 
manner as to lead to the inevitable conclusion that it was a place of 
Christian burial before the foundations of the tower were laid 

The floors which divide the tower into storeys are generally of 
wood, but sometimes of masonry, constructed as that at Keneith (wood- 
cut No. 645) There are no stairs, but ladders are used to pass from 
one storey to the next 

Several instances of doorways have been quoted above Of these 
no two are exactly alike, though all show the same general charac- 
teristics That at Monasterboicc, for instance (woodcut No 646), has 
an %rch cut out of a horizontal lmtel extending the whole way across, 
while that at Kilcullen (woodcut No 647) has the arch cut out of two 
stones, which is by far the most usual arrangement 
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lJoorwaj, Monasteiboicc 


Doorway, Kilcullen, Kildare 


The windows are gencially headed with two stones meeting at 
the apex, # as m the three examples given below (woodcut No 648), 
but sometimes the wmdow^iead is either a flat lintel or a single stone 
cut into the form of an arch, as at G lend, ilough # ( woodcut No 646) 


Windows in Round Towers 


6-19 Window, UiLiidulougli 


Though these remarkable towers are of extremely various forms, 
differing according to their age and locality, almost all exhibit that 
peculiar Cyclopean character of masonry which has led to such strange, 
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though often plausible, speculations, for though neither their details 
nor their masonry would excite remark if found at Norba m Latium or 
at j^niadsa in Acamania, yet here they stand alone and exceptional to 
everything around them 

Whatever may have -been their origin, there can be no doubt as to 
the uses to which they were applied by the Christians — they were 
symbols of power and marks of dignity They were also bell-towers, 
and lamps were possibly lighted in them m honour of the dead 
But perhaps their most important use was that of keeps or fortalices , 
to which, m troubled times, the church plate and other articles of 
value could be removed and kept in safety till danger was past 

As architectural objects these towers aro singularly pleasing 
Their outline is always graceful, and the simplicity of their form is 
such as to give the utmost value to their dimensions Few can 
believe that they are hardly Jaiger than the pillars of many porticoes, 
and that it is to then design alone that they owe that .appearance 
of size they all j)resont • Ao ono can sco them without admiring 
them for these qualities, though the peculiar fascination they pos- 
sess is no doubt in great measure owing to Ihe mystery which still 
hangs round their origin, and to the association of locality In almost 
eveiy instance the tower stands alone and erect beside the rums 
of an ancient but deserted church, and among tho mouldering tomb- 
stones of a neglected 01 desecrated gravcyaid Tn a town or amid 

the busy haunts of 
men, they would lose 
half then charm , 
situated as they are, 
they are among the 
most interesting of 
the antiquities of 
Europe • 

There is still an- 
other class of anti- 
quities in Ireland, 
older perhaps than 
even these round 
towers, and certain- 
ly older than the 

650 Oratory ofdallerus 1 roru Petrie’s • Ancient Architecture of Ireland * churches to which 

thoy are attached 

These are the cncular domical dwellings found in the west of the island, 
constructed of loose stones in horizontal layers approaching one another 
till they meet at the apex, like the old so-called treasuries of the Greeks, 
or the domes of the Jains in India Numbers of these are still to bo 
found in remote parts, sometimes accompanied by what ate propeily 
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called oratories, like that shown m woodcut No 650, taken from 
Mr Petne’s valuable work It ,is certainly one of the oldest places of 
worship in these islands, belonging probably to the age of St. Patrick , 
and it is also one of the smallest, being externally only 23 ft by 10. 
It shows the strange 
Cyclopean masonry, 
the sloping doorway, 
the stone roof, and 
many of the elements 
of the subsequent 
style, and it is at 
the same time so like 
some things m Lycia 
and in India, and so 
ufllike almost any 
other building in 
Europe, that it is 
not to be wondeied 
at that antiquaries 
should indulge m 
somewhat speculative fancies in endeavouring to account for such re- 
markable phenomena 

Ii eland is not noli in specimens of domestic architecture of the 
middle ages, but such fiagments as do exist show marked variations 
from the contempoiaiy style in England Such battlements for instance 
as those which ciown tlio tower of Jei point Abbey are identical with 
nlany found m the noith of Italy, but very unlike anything either in 
England or Scotland, and give a foreign look to the whole building 
which is vciy striking 
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The same may be said of the next example (woodcut No 652) from 
a house m Galway Its architecture might be Spanish, but its orna- 
mental details look liko a reminiscence ol the entwined decoration ol 
a ltunic cioss From whatever source they are derived, it certainly 
was not England 

llall) romney Court, illustrated in woodcut Iso 053, is perhaps the 



most usual form of an lush mansion m the last ago of Gothic Aftei 
its time llic Elizabethan became the prevalent style All individuality 
vanished with the more complete subjection of the country in the reign 
of that queen Tins is, no doubt, to be regietted, but, as bofoie re- 
marked, Ireland is interesting, not for hei Gothic so much as for liei 
Celtic antiquities, the epoch of which closed as nearly as may be with 
the English conquest m 1176 
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Si* un is one of those countries regarding *tlie architectuie of which it 
is almost as difficult to write anything consecutive as regarding that 
of Scotland This does not arise from the paucity of examples nor 
from their not having been examined and described, but from the same 
cause as was insisted upon in speaking of Scotch art, that the style was 
not indigenous, but borrowed fiom other nations, and consequently 
practised fai more capriciously than if it had been elaboiated by the 
Spaniards themselves 

In the very early ages of their architectural history we do find the 
inhabitants of the Pe nins ula making rude attempts to provide them- 
selves with churches. These, however, weie so unsuited for their 
purposes that so soon as returning prospenty put the Spaniards in 
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a position to ciect largejjf edifices, they at once fell mto the arms of 
the French architects, who had advanced &r beyond them m the 
adaptation of classical materials to Christian purposes 'When tired 
ot the French styles, they enlisted the Germans to assist them m 
supplying their wants, and Italy also contributed her influence* though 
less directly than the other two In the mean time the Moors weie 
more steadily elaborating their very ornate but rather flimsy style of 
art in the southom part of the Peninsula, and occasionally contributed 
woijcmen and ideas whose influence may be traced almost to the foot of 
the Pyrenees When all this passed away with the middle ages, they 
borrowed the lienaissance style of the Italians, but used its Doric 
and Corinthian details more literally and with less adaptation tBbn 
any other nation With these classical materials they erected churches 
which were largei and more gorgeous than those of the previous 
stylos, and admired them with the same unreasoning devotion they 
had bestowed on their piedocessors t , 

So far as we at present know, this peculiarity is unique in the his- * 
tory of aichitecture Some nations are content to worship in barns, 
01 to dispense with temples altogether It is not, therefore, surprising 
that they should have no aichitecture, or should throw it aside as the 
Scotch did the moment they could shake off its trammels But the 
Spaniards loved art They delighted m the display of architectural 
magnificence, and indulged m pomp and ceremonial observances beyond 
any other people on the Continent 

The bingulaiity is, that though endowed with the love of architec- 
ture, and an intense desire to possess its pi oducts, nature seems to have 
denied to tlio Spaniard the inventive faculty necessary to enable him. 
to supply himself with the productions so indispensable to his intel- 
lectual nature IN e can pel fcctly understand liow, among so Teutonic a 
people as the Scotch, architecture should be found planted m an uncon- 
genial soil and peush with Yhe fiist blast of wmtei , but what seems 
unique is that, planted wheie both the soil and climate seem so 
thoroughly congenial as they do m Spam, it should still lemam exotic 
and lefuse to be acclimatized 

If we knew who the Spaniards were we might be able to explain 
these phenomena, but wo know so littlo of the ethnography of Spain 
that at present this source of information is not available The term 
“Iberian” hardly conveys a distinct idea to the mind The first im- 
pulse is to say they must have been Turanian , but, if so, where are their 
tombs’ Do any tumuli or dolmens or cromlechs exist in Spain’ or any 
traces of sepulchial rites or ancestral worship 9 If so, they certainly 
have not been described and unless they exist or have existed, we are 
safe in asserting that no Turanian people lived m histone times in 
Spam From hiBtory we know that the Phoenicians occupied the coast- 
line at least all round the southern part of the Peninsula, and their 
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settlements probably penetrated some way into the interior. The 
facility with which the Moors conquered and colonised the country, is 
in itself sufficient to prove that a people of cognate race had occupied 
the land long before they came thefe, but this hardly helps us, for 
neither the Phoenicians nor any of the Semitic races were ever builders, 
and we look in vain in Spam or at Carthage, or at Tyre or Sidon, 
for anything to tell us what their architecture may have been. The 
*Goths who invaded Spam in the beginning of the 5th century must 
have been of Teutonic, race, Aryans pur sang , for they have not left a 
building or a tradition of one, and they theicforo can hardly have in- 
fluenced the style of tlieir successors in the Peninsula Even the 
Mfcors wore scaicely an aichitectural people in the pioper sense of the 
term Their mosques were, so far as wo know them, made up of frag- 
ments of classical temples arranged without art or design Their 
palaces were ornamented with plaster work of the most admired com- 
plexity of design, coloured with the most exquisite haimony , but all 
this was the woik of the ornamentalist, haidly of the architect It 
was perfectly suited to the wants of an elegant and lefined Oriental 
lace, but most ill adapted to the wants of a haidy raco of mountaineers 
struggling foi fieedom against the invadois of their bnthught The 
Celtic element must have been the one wanting in this “ olla podnda” 
of nations to fuse the whole together, and to give the arts that impulse 
which m Spam was alwa) s wanting All the other elements they seem 
to have possessed, but the absence ol this single one pi evented them 
liom attaining that unity winch would enable us to follow tbeir story 
with the samo interest which we feel in tracing the development of the 
Arts in Franco or England Notwithstanding this, however, it must 
be confessed that the lesult in Spam is frequently grand, and even 
gorgeous, though never quite satisfactory 


The jfuiods of Gothic # aichitcctuio mlSpam coincide m age voiy 
nearly with those m this couutiy, far moie ueaily than with France 
or Italy, or any oilier nation Before the eia of the Cid (1066-1099), 
which was coincident with that of William the Conqueror, there ex- 
isted a stylo similar m importance and cliaractei to our Saxon style 
This the Spaniards call “ obras do los Godos,” and the term may bo 
practically ceiroct, but it would confuse our nomenclature to call it 
the “Gothic” of Spain “Asturian” or “Catalonian” might nearly 
describe it, but for the present some such indefinite description as 
“ Early Spanish ” must suffice. 

In the lattei half of the 1 1th century it was ovei whelmed, as m 
this country, by a wholesale importation of Flench designs These 
continued to be employed, as if no Pyrenees existed, for about a century, 
with the lound aick in all the decoiativo features, but with an occa- 
sional tendency to employ the pointed arch in constiuction 
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B y degrees this lound-arched style grew into an early pointed 
Spanish, which, like our own lancet, is more national and more charac- 
teustic than any othor phase of the art, and, like it, seems to have 
been moie cherished and for a longer tune In the beginning of the 
13th century a new set of French patterns were introduced , but while 
French cathedrals with geometric tracery were being erected at Toledo, 
Burgos, and T eon, m the provinces they continued to adhere to the 
simpler and more solid forms of the earlier style • 

During the 14th cent uiy the Fiench style leigned supreme, with 
only a slight touch of local feeling and a slight infusion of Mooush 
details in parts, till m the 15th it bioke away from its piototype into 
a style half Geiman, half Spanish, with all the masonic cleverness^ 
fatal to the st\ It* m Southern Gormany, and more than German exu- 
berance of detail, and complexity of vaulting expedients With these 
the style continued to be used foi churches as late as m England i 
and long aftei the classical styles had become universal in Jtaly and 
fashionable in Fiance 

The Gothic style was not entirely disused m Spain till after the 
middle of the 16th century, but there its history ends, no attempt at a 
Gothic revival having jet been perpetrated among that inartistic race 
It may come, however, but they would adopt Mexican or Chinese 
with equal readiness, if either of these styles would provide them with 
places of woiship as gorgeous and as suited to their purposes as those 
they now possess 1 


1 So much of the information regurdmg 
Spanish u rein toe tui e which is contained 
in the lolloping page s is dt rivul It urn Mi 
Street’s beautiful work, entitled ‘Gothic 
Aichitecturc in Spam, pubhslu d lust yi ar, 
that it hus not Inm thought necessary 
to r<_ftr specmlly to that woik in the text 
With one or two exceptions, all the plans 
are reduced from those in Mr Street’s hook, 


and many ot the woodcuts are also his It 
any one wdl take the trouble ot comparing 
the very inengK account of Spanish archi- 
tecture contaim d in the ‘ Handbook,’ with 
wlmt is said m this work, they will at once 
perceive my obligations to Mi Stri et His 
woik is a model of its class, and hus quite 
n volutiomscd our knowledge ol the sub- 
ject 
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CHAPTER II 

CONfLNIh 

> Itound-aiclied Gothic Churches at Naranco, Koda, and Lcou — Early Spanish Gothic 
Churches at Santiago, Zamora, Toro, Avila, Salamanca, and Tarragona — Middle 
pomted style Churches at Toledo, Burgos, Leon, Baitclona, Mauresa, Geronu, 
Seville — Late Gothic style Churches at Scgovn , Villcna— Moresco style 
Churches at Toledo, Ilescus, and Saragoz i 

Eaul\ Spanish Round-archld GorHic 

As might be expected horn what we know of the history of Spain, 
# the only specimens of this style which are known to exist in the 
“country *are to be found in the Astunas or m the lecesses of that 
mountain range which extends from Corunna to Barcelona It was 
in these regions alone that the Spanish Christians found refuge during 
the supremacy of the Moslems m the Peninsula, and were fiee to exercise 
their religious foi ms without molestation 

Four or five examples of the style have been described in sufficient 
detail to enable us to see what its leading features were The 
earliest appears to bo that of Santa Maria do Naranco, near Oviedo, 
said to be elected a d 848 1 Anothei is S Miguel do Lino, which 
appears to bo nearly as old A third, San Salvadoi de Val do Bios, 1 2 

is less important than the other two, and, though peculiar, more like 
* an Irish oi French oratory than the others A fourth is Santa Cristina 
de Lino 8 San Pablo, Baicelona, 4 may be of about the same age aB these , 
and no doubt there ai e many others which have escaped notice from 
their insignificant dimensions 9 

Among these the most^nteiesting is that first named, which stands at 
Naranco As will bo seen from the plan (wooCLcut No 656), it is unlike 
any contemporary example we are acquainted with Practically it is 
a Roman tetiastyle amphiprostyle templo, if such terms can be applied 
to a Christian edifice , and, so far as we can understand, the altar was 
placed originally in one of the porticos, and the worship was conse- 
quently piu'bably external The great difference seems to havo been 
that thore was a lateral entrance, and some of the communicants at 
least must have been accommodated in the interior The ornamenta- 
tion of the interior differs from classical models more than the plan 
The columns are spirally fluted — a classical form — but the capitals are 
angular, and made to support arches. On the walls also there are 

1 Partensa, * llecuerdos y Bellezus de Espana ' — Asturias, p 78 

2 ‘ Monumentus Architectomcos 8 Ibid 4 Ibid 
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curious medallions fiom which the vaultiiig-nbe spring, which seem 
peculiar to the style, since they are found repeated m S Cristina. 



655 View of Church ut Ntuanco Jroiil Purcerisa 


Tho chief interest of this building, however, lies in the fact that 
it exhibits the Spaniards m the middle of tho 9th century trying to 
adapt a Vagan temple to Chnstian purposes, as if the Homans had left 
no basilicas m the land, and as if the Goths had been 
unable to elaboiate any kind of u ecclcsia” m which 
they might assemble foi woiship San Miguel and 
S Ousting, aie adapted for internal worship, but 
then ioim is verj unlike those of any other church 
wc anf acquainted with Tho church of# San Fablo 
differs essentially from them, inasmuch as it is a com- 
plete Chustian church in all its essentials Though 
very small (80 ft by 07) it is tnapsal, with a central 
dome and all the arrangements of a church, but 
more like examplesiound m the East than anything 
usually known in the West Its details still retain 
tiacos of classic feeling (woodcut ho 058), though 
something not unlike the Jewish candlestick of *the 
Temple is mixed up with ornaments of Chustian origin 

It is difficult to distinguish between the buildings existing m Ca- 
talonia and on the southern side of tho Fyienees, and those which 
pi evailed in the southern Aquitaman province The church at Roda, 
for instance (woodcut No 659), might as well have been found at 



56 Plan of Churcli ut 
Naranco 

Scale 50 ft to 1 in 
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Alet (woodcuts Nos. 288, 289) or Elne (woodcuts Nos. 299, 300). It 


presents a complete Gothic stylo, rich and elegant m its details, but the 
parts badly fused together, and 
not well proportioned either to 
each other or to the work they 
have to do Still the combi- 



667 PlangTS Pablo Fioin'Mon Aioh' 


Detail of S Pablo 1 rom * Mon Arch ’ 


nations are so picturesque, and 
the details so elegant, that it 658 
is not without i egret that we 

find the stylo of Alet and lloda passing away into so me thing moie me- 
chanically perfect, but without then quasi classical refinement 
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Towards the other extremity of the architectural province we find 
m the Panteon of the church of San Isidore at Leon (a d 1063) a 
contemporary example, exhibiting a marked difference of style. At 
the time when this and the church at Roda were erected, Catalonia 
belonged architecturally to Aquitaine, and Leon to Anjou, or some 
more completely Gothicised province of France In consequence, we 
find the styfe at Leon much more complete in principle, but very much 
ruder m detail The eastern province was in the hands of a Latin* 
people, the inhabitants of the western must have been far more essen- 
tially Gothic in blood, and their style is strongly marked with the 
impress of their race 



Eaiiiat Spanish Gothic 

After three centuncs of more or less complete supremacy over tho 
whole of Spam with the exception of the northern mountain fastnesses, 
the tide of fortune at length turned against the Moors During the 
course of the 11th century the Castilles and all to the north of them 
were freed for ever fiom then powei Their favourite capital, Toledo, 
fell into the hands of the Christians in 1085, and from that time the 
Christians had nothing to fear from the Moors, but on the contrary 
had the prospect of recovering the wholo of their country from their 
grasp It was consequently a period of great and legitimate exultation, 
greater than that which followed the fall of the last stronghold of the 
Infidels before the conquenng arms of Ferdinand and Isabella (ad 1402) 
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— an event that ended the drama of the middle ages m Spam, which 
the conquest of Toledo had commenced. It is between these two events 
that the history of Gothic art in Spam is practically included 

For present purposes it may suffice to divide this history into three 
great chapters 

1 Early Spanish Gothic commencing about 1060, and lasting^ for 
two centuries. A plain and simple, but bold and effective style, first 
«boi rowed from the French, but latterly assuming a local character 
Round-arched when first introduced, but adopting the pointed form 
m its later development, though still retaining the rounded form in 
many of its details till a very late period of the style 
•2 Middle or perfect Pointed Gothic Introduced from France about 
the year 1220, when Amiens and Salisbury wore founded s and used in 
the plans of Toledo, 

JJurgos, and Leon It ~ gg ‘ ^^ap K* T ' w ' 

Consequently overlaps j|L fcp j 

the other to some ex- 

tent, though its actual , 

development as we now J ft l fen m M \] j ^ 

see it (except in plans) d ^ gj 

must probably date i|-- 

fiorn the latter part of 5 J j & ^ 

the l«3th century It X L g o B f" ^ S • a 9 I 
may he said to have ***^*0*85. 

lasted for more than , " q i__ ^ W " * 

200 years, though it is M g | g ILj 

.extremely difficult to js C D 

draw a lmo between f® IS a & 

it and the [Jff ® ® W 

3rd period of Late rot ^ ^2 

Gothic style, the dura- fig ® ® |y 

tion of which was pro- jjjf ® fly 

bablyhaidly more than S^gplj » JPSf" 

one century The ca- 
thedral at Salamanca p^lpi 

was founded 1513, and I :j T L I P 

that at Segovia 1525, Tfi jjlJ 

and these aie the two 

typical examples of the LJCL — ZM I 

^ 061 Plan of Santiago di Compost lLi From Street 

style, which in minor &* 1p 10 o ft to i m. 

examples continued to 

be practised till nearly the end of the 16th century, but latterly with a 
considerable admixture of Renaissance details 

One of the eailiest examples of a complete cathedral m Spain is 
that of Compostella, commenced in 1078, and carried on vigoiously from 




Plan of Santiago di Compost lLi From Street 
Scale 100 ft to 1 iil 
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the foundation As will be seen by the plan, it is a complete French 
cathedral m every respect, very nearly identical with that of St Sernin 
at Toulouse (woodcut No 31 1 ), possessing only three aisles instead of 



*02. Santiago Cathedral Interior of South 1 runsept, looking Noi th haat. 


five in the nave, though otherwise very similar to it in arrangement 
and general dimensions. 

Its internal structure is also that of tho French cathedral, and 
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forms an instructive point of comparison with our English examples of 
the same age Up to the string course abovo the tnfonum the Spanish, 
French, and English examples arc much alike, except that the section of 
the piers m England is nearly double that of the others Above this, at 
Toulouse and Compostella, thoie is a bold tunnel- vault with transverse 
nbs , at Ely, Norwich and Petei borough a clerestory with a flat wooden 
loof These differences in the treatment of the upper pait no doubt 
jjloso to some extent 
fiom the difference of 
latitude, sufficient light 
being attainable m the 
ISoifth without a cleie- 
story, though the 
gloom of such a design 
cQuld never be tole 
1 cited m • N ormandj', 
and much loss in Eng- 
land 

AV hat is most strik- 
ing, however, at Com- 
postella is the com 
pleteness of the stylo 
The piers aio not 
only judiciously pro 
poi tioned to tho work 
they have to perform, 
but aio as pei feet in 
their details as any 
of the contcmpoiaiy 
churches in Auvei gne , 
and, though in what 
may be calli d a Doric 
stylo, this church is 
as complete m itsc It as 
any of tho florid Co- 
rinthian Gothics that 
succeeded it 

The same may bo 
said of the church of San Isidoro at Leon, which though probablj 
somewhat latei — the church seems to have been completed about 1149 
piesents the same simple style in the same degiee of well understood 
completeness, all the lines running through without confusion, and 
every part well proportioned to the other The foliation of the tran- 
sept arch may bo a peculiarity borrowed fiom tho Moois, but, as used 
here, it is simple and appropriate, find perhaps better than a roll 
VOf ji K 



Interior of S Kuioro, I^oon *n»ni Stic « r 
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moulding, which would have been the mode of treatment on this side 

the Pyrenees. , 

The interior of Zamora Cathedral, which seems to have been erected 

about the year 1174, though wholly in the pomted-arch style, is as 
plain and as little ornamented as that last described Even the inteiior 
of the dome is plain when compared with its extenor, which is vaned 
in outline and rich in decoration like most of thoso of that age in Spain 



Cathedral at Zamora. From Villa Amil 

As m the fa9ado, tho lound arch is employed m the cimbono almost to 
the exclusion of tho pointed arch as a decorative feature, though m the 
lower part of the fa$ade and undei the dome all the arches are pointed 
It is possible that these mtoiiors, which now look so plain, weie, or 
were intended to be, plastered and painted , though, had the intention 
been earned out, it is haidly piobable but that traces of this mode 
of decoiation would have remained to this day, which docs not Beem 
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to be the case Still it is difficult to understand why they should have 
designed a facade so rich as that of Zamora Cathedral (woodcut No 
664), if it were to lead to an interior infinitely plamei than the exterior 
would lead one to expect In all the countries of Euiope during the 
Hound-arch Gothic period the external doorways were the features 
on which the architects lavished all thoir ait, and Spain was ceitamly 
not behind the otheis m this respect That at Zamoia is excelled m 
richness by that at Toro (woodcut No 665), though the rest of 
the facade is not so well worked up to its key-note as m the last 
example Among a hundied, one of those at Lenda (woodcut No 
666), bon owed hom Mi Sticet’s work, will lllustiate then beauty, 
and®seems to foice on us the conviction that so much labour would not 
have been bestowed on them if they weie not intended to hciald a 
gi eatci l ichness within 



In this last example, the doorway has been coveied by a porch of 
14th or 15th century work, but occasionally the Spaniards seem to 
have attempted a poich on the scalo of Peteiboiough, as m the chuich 
of San Vincente at Avila (woodcut No 667) In this instance we have 
only one arch between two flanking towers, but, though limited in 
extent, it forms a very noble feature, and gives a dignity to the en- 

k 2 
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tiance, too often wanting in Gothib design. Its date is uncertain — 
piobably tbe end of the 12th century— but, sti ange as it may appeal, 
the richly carved dooiway within, though round-arched, seems to be an 
inseition either of the same age, or subsequent to the Pointed-arch 
architecture which surrounds it 

Beautiful as are these details, the great feature of the Early Spanish 
style is the Cimbono, or dome, which generally occurs at the intersec- 
tion of the nave with the transepts Something very similar is to *be 
found m France, especially m Auvergne and Anjou , but the Spaniards 
seized upon it with avidity, and woiked it out moic completely than 
any othci nation, and with then wide naves it afterwaids assumed an 
importance almost equal to the octagon at Ely One of the most pftfect 
examples m the early style, is that which crowns the old Cathedral at 
Salamanca (woodcut No GOB), and dates about 1200 As will be ob- 
served from tho view of the 
extoi ioi , ever} detail belongs 
to the Hound -aichcd style, 
and in France would cer- 
tainly be quoted as belonging 
to that date, or earliei , but 
when we turn to the intei lor 
(woodcut No G 60 ), we find 
that the whole substructure 
is of Pointed architectuie 
True it is the old simple early 
Spanish style, yet still such 
as lather to upset oui ideas 
of architectural chronology 
in this respect The internal 
diametci of tlie dome is only 
1 28 feet , yet it is*i most effec- 
tive featuie both internal!} 
and externally, and gives 
g] eat dignity to what other- 
wise would be a very plain 
building # 

\\ ithout going beyond 
tho limits of the style, tho 
dome at Tarragona (woodcut 
No 672) illustrates the form usually taken by Gothic domes when 
resting on squaio bases There is a little awkwardness in the form 
of the pendentives, which do not fit the mam aiches below them, 
though at that ago the Spaniards might have learned from the Saracens 
Iiqw to manage this feature At Salamanca the mode m which the 
square base was worked up into a mole was by pendentives of Byzan- 



668 Lerlda Old Cathedral Door of South Porch 
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tine form, the courses of masonry simply projecting beyond one anothei 
till the transition was effected, but without that accentuation which 
was thought so essential m Gothic art Above the pendentives, how- 
ever, at Tarragona, the form of the dome is perfect r lhe windows aio 



Sun Vicente, Avila Interior of Western Pol th 1 10111 Stio» t 


alternately of 3 and 4 lights, and tho whole is fitted together with ex- 
quisite propriety and taste 

Although borrowing their stylo m the first instance immediately 
from the French, the Spaniards developed it with such a vanety of 
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plahs and details, as might have made it a style of their own but 
for the fresh importation of French designs in the beginning of the 
1 3th century 1 lefore these came m, however, they had very frequently 



€68. Exterior of Lantern, Salamanca Old Cathedral From Street 


m their churches adopted a form of external portico which was singu- 
larly suited to the climate and produced very original and pleasing 
effects In the annexed plan of St Millan at Segovia (woodcut No 
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670), tliey form fourth and fifth aihles 



669 Section or ( linbono it Snlamanc.i Fioin Mon 
Aich d Iwpun i * bt ilu M) It to 1 in 


opening externally instead of 
internally, these, with the 
windows over them and the 
shadow they afford, break up 
the monotony of the sides of 
the church most pleasingly 1 
Sometimes the aisles are ear- 
ned round the church, so as 
to foim a portico at the west 
end as well as at the sides 
Sometimes they aie on one 
side oi the othci as the situa- 
tion demands , but wherevei 
used they ai e always pleasing 
and appiopnate 

The round foim of church 
does not seem ever to have 
been a favourite m Spain 
Theicaie some examples, it 
is tiue, but they seem, like 
that ai Segovia (woodcut No 
671), to havo been built by 
tho Tomplais in imitation of 
the chuich at Jerusalem, and 


used by them, and them only The idea of a cncuLu ccicmonial chuich 



670 St Mtllan, Segovia* From 
Gailhabaud 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 


1 These external porticos would 
bo admirably adapted for imitation 
in the climate of India 


b7l # Chuu.li of th IVmplaiH at Sigovia No u 




672 iarrogona Catliodiul View Across Transepts From Street 


ongmal people ol Spam do not seem to have been sufficiently im- 
portant to load to any considerable development of tins foim in the 
fhiistian times 

Middle Foinh-d Spanish Stylu 

While the eailjr" style described in the last chapter was gradually 
woikmg itself into something original and national, its course was 
t umed aside by a fresh lmpoi tation of French designs m the beginning 
of the 13th centuiy. Befoio the Germans had made up then minds 
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by building the Cathedral of Cologne % surpass the grandest designs 
of the French ai chitects, the Spaniards had already planned a cathedral 
on a scale largor than any attempted even in France The great 
church at Toledo was commenced in 1227, seven years after Amiens 
and Salisbury cathedrals bad been determined upon The pl«m is 
certainly of that date , the present suporstiucture may ra ther bo 
as representing the style of the end of the 13th centuiy, though it 
<foes not seem to 

the church was "t K 

first consecrated 

rhurahwirSnl! 

thatitsareaiscon 

as wo cannot quite f © 

of the excrescences i ^ ~^jjp 

in estimating lt M3 Wall of Calhrtral at Toledo From 'Momunentoe Arclntcctoncui 

as under 75,000 ft d t8pana ' 80416 100 *» 1 1® 

It is less therefore than Seville, Milan, or Cologne It covers rather 

IroIinTf^ than York Cathedral, but considerably exceeds Chartres 
(68,000 ft ), .or any of the French cathedrals. 

The church at Toledo possesses the same dofect in plan that we 
lemai cc on in dosciibing that at Cologne it is too shoit for its 


m 


o-i 

AiS-i-feT* 


4^-J 




673 Wau of Cathodml at Toledo From * Monumentoo Arcbitoctoneos 
d bspana.’ Scale 100 ft to 1 Id 
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other dimensions When the Frfneh architect at Bourges found himself 



in that difficulty he 
omitted the tran- 
septs, and so, to a 
great extent, re- 
stored the appear- 
ance of length 
The architect At 
Toledo has not 
projected his tran- 
septs to the same 
extent as at Co- 
logne, but they ai e 
still sufficiently 
prominent inter- 
nally to make the 
church look short , 
but, on the other 
hand, by keeping 
his vault low, ho 
has done much to 
lestore the harmo- 
ny of his design , 
and instead of the 
150 ft of Cologne, 
or the 125 ofBoui- 
ges, even with his 
gieatei Literal ex- 
tension, the height 
of the central vault 
is little over 100 ft 
(105 The next 
aisle is 60, the 
outer 35,— a pro- 
poition coitai nly 
more pleasing 
than Bourges, or 
any other five- 
aisled cathedral 
So thoroughly 
French is the de- 
sign, that there is 
no attempt at a 
cimborio or dome 


of any sort at the 


674 view In the Choir of the Cathedral at 1 oledo 1 rom Villa Amil 
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intersection of the nave and transepts , but, on the other hand, the 
arrangement of the chon is essentially Spanish, and the screen sur- 
rounding it among the most gorgeous in Spam, and one of the most 
beautiful parts of the cathedral 

The origin of the Spanish arrangement of the choir will be under- 
stood by referring to the plan of San Clemonto at Home (woodcut 
No 246) The higher clergy were in the eaily da) s of the church ac- 
commodated on the bema m the presbyteiy The singers, readers, &c , 
were in an enclosed chon m the nave The place for the laity was 
around the choir outside So long as the enclosing wall ot the chon 
was kept as low as it was at 
Home (about .1 ft ), this airango- 
ment was unobjectionable but 
when it came to be used as in 
Spam, it was singularly destiue 
five of mtornal effect In Franco 
the stalls of the clergy wei e m 
the choir bejond the tiansept, 
and all to the eastwaid of the 
mtoi section was reserved foi 
them, the nave being wholly 
appropi lated to the laity This 
was an intelligible and aitistic 
ai rangement of the space , but 
in Spain the stalls of the cleigy 
were piojected into the nave, 

•blocking up the peispective in 
every dncction and destroying 
its usefulness as a congiega- 
tional spjice, where tho laity 
could assemble or be addressed 
by the bishop or clergy Worse 
than this, it separated the clei gy 
liom the high altar and Capilla 
Maior, in which it was situated, 
so that a railed gangway had 
to be kept open to allow them 
to pass to and fio 1 When 
the Spaniards detoi mined that 
this was the pioper liturgical aiTangeinent for a church, had they 
been an artistic people they would have invented an appropi i ate 



67 5 Plan of Burgos Cathedral * rom Sti eft 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 


1 Iho Spanish airangtment lias leccntly been adopted m Westminster Abbey, 
moie by accident than design , with an effect as disastrous as anything m Spam, and 
appaiently as little felt 
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shell to contain it , but to put such an arrangement into a French 
church was a mistake that nothing could redeem , not oven the 
elaborate richness of the exterior of the choir at Toledo— perhaps tho 
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•** West lYont of Burgos Cuth’dral From Chapny, < Moycn Age Monumental ' 

richest specimen of its class in Europe, and betraying m certain paits 
of its ornamentation the influence of Moorish taste which still lingered 
in the soil m spite of persecution and every attempt to oradicato it 
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The external appearance of this church is very much less beautiful 
than that of the interior It is, however, so encumbered, that a good 
view of it can hardly be obtained, and what is seen has been so much 
altered as to have lost its original character The north-western tower 
of the fagade is fine, though late (1425-1479) and hardly worthy of so 
grand a building Its companion was terminated with an Italian dome 
in the last century, and both in height and design is quite incongruous 
Vith the rest 

If at Toledo we find a noble interior encased in an indifferent 
husk, the contrary is the case at Burgos Although very much smaller, 
being only originally designed 
tcfbo90ft wide by about 310 ft 
long, and all its dimensions re- 
duced m proportion, still exter- 
nally it is as picturesque and 
effective a design as can be found 
anywhero m Euiope (woodcut 
No (576) The western fa$ado 
(1442) — a German design, ori- 
ginally consisting of three por- 
tals deeply recessed and richly 
sculptuied, and still crowned 
with two spires of open work 
— is exquisitely pi opoi turned to 
the size of the building, though 
its details aie open to criticism 
• It is well supported by the enn- 
borio or dome at the m tersection, 
though this is even Jatei, Iui\ mg 
been erected to replace the old 
domo which fell 1539, and geems 
not to have been completed till 
1567 Beyond this again, to 
the extreme east, rises the chapel 
of the Connestabile, erected about 1487, and though this also is impure 
in detail it is beautiful m outline, and groups pleasingly with the other 
features of the design The effect of the interior is very much injured 
by the four great masses of masonry which were introduced as piers to 
support the cimbono when it was rebuilt , and which, with the “ Coro ” 
thiust as usual into the nave, greatly destroy the appearance of the 
building On the other hand, the richness of the details of the Capilla 
Maior and of the Connestabile chapel, together with the variety and 
elaborateness of the other chapels, make up an interior so poetic and 
so picturesque, that the critic is disarmed, and must admit that Burgos 
ments the title of a romance in stone if any ohurch does 
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Leon is a third 13th century church, the design of which seems 
certainly to have been imported from France. The exact date of its 
commencement is not known Mr. Street thinks it about* 1250-68, 

which seems very probable, and 
it may have been practically com- 
pleted about 1305 Its dimensions 
(woodcut No 677) are not unlike 
those of Burgos, but it has been 
very much less altered, and may be 




679 Compartment of Nave, Burgos Cathedral 

taken as the typo of a 3-aisled basi- 
lica as imported into Spam m the 
13th century Jn the arrangement 
of the pier-arches it very much 

«a thy of choir, Leon Cathedral Prompt. resembles Betrayals, and in the ex- 

tent of the clerestory it is more 
essentially French than almost any other church m Spam Burgos on 
the contrary (woodcut No 679) possesses featuies not to be found in 
France, such as the round-arched head to the tufonum, and the rounded 
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form of the clerestoiy intersecting vault. The tracery of the clerestory 
windows is also peculiar m such a situation, and altogether there is a 
southern feeling about the whole design which wo miss at Leon. 

Oviedo is another example of the same class, and generally it may be 
said that the Spanish cathedrals which wore commenced in the first 
half of the 13 th century are all more or loss distinctly Trench in 
design. But again the Spaniards were working themselves fiee from 
their masters, and towards the end of the century and during the next 
erected a class of churches with wide naves and widely spaced piers 
which were very unlike anything to be found in France , and, if they 
cannot be considered as original, their affinities must be looked for 
rafter in Italy than to the north of the Pyrenees 

Among these chuiches the most remarkable group is that still exist- 
ing in Barcelona That city seems duung the 14th century to have 


had a season of great prosperity, 
when the cathedral and other 
churches wore rebuilt on a scale 
of great magnificence, and with 
especial lcfeience to the con- 
venience of the laity as con- 
tradistinguished from the litui- 
gical wants of the clergy The 
cathedral seems to have Ijoen 
commenced about 1298 and been 
tolerably far advanced in 1G20 
Its internal length is about 
*300 ft , its width, exclusive of 
the bide-chapols, about 85 ft , so 
that it is not a largo church, 
but is remarkable foi the light- 
ness and* wide Bpacing of its 
piers, and generally fin the 
elegance of its details. Looked 
at from a purely aesthetic point 
of view, it has neither the 
grandeur nor solemnity of the 
older and more solid style , but 



Plan of Cathedral at Barcelona Fiom Stioet 
Scale 100 ft to 1 m 


gloom and grandeur aie not necessaiy accompaniments of a city church, 
and where choei fulness combined with elegance are considered appro- 
priate, few examples more fully meet these conditions than this church 
Considerable effect is obtained by the buttresses of the nave being 
originally designed, as was so frequently the case m the south of France, 
as internal features, and the windows being small are not seen m the 
general perspective This supplies the requisite appoaiance of strength, 
m which the central piers are rather deficient, while the repetition of 
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the side-chapels, two xn each bay, gives that perspective which the 
wide spacing of the central supports fails to supply. Altogether the 
design seems very carefully studied, and the result is more satisfactory 
than in most Spanish chuiches. 

The system which was introduced m this cathedral was earned a 



08 1 Stu Mai la dt 1 Mar, B irceloua 
From Street Scale 100 ft to l m 


step further m Sta Mana del Mar (1328- 
1383) There the central vault was made 
square and quadripartite, as was frequently 
the case in Italy the vault of the aisles 
oblong, on exactly the contrary principle to 
that adopted in the north of Euiope Again, 
however, tho equilibnum is to some exfbnt 
restored by each bay containing three side- 
chapels, though the efleet would have been 
better if these had been deeper and moise 
important. Such a design is inappropriate 
when a choir is necessarily introduced to 
separate the clei gy from the laity, but foi a 
congregational chinch it is superior to most 
other designs of tho middlo ages. 

A thud church, Sta Maria del Pi (1329- 
1353), carries this principle one step fuither 
— this time, however, evidently borrowed 
fiom such churches as those of Alby (woodcut 
No 307) or Toulouse (woodcut No 308) It 



has lieen carried out with tho utmost sim- 
plicity The clear internal length is nearly 
200 ft, tho cleai width upwards of 60 ft 
Such a church would easily contain 2000 
worshipped seated where all could see and 
hear all that wa$ going on Thotigh it may 
l>e deficient in some of thobe poetic elements 
which charm so much m our northern 
churches, there is a simple giandeur in the 
design which compensates for tho loss 

The Collegiate Church at Manresa is very 
similar m design to Sta Maria del Mar, only 
earned a step fuither, and m the wrong 
duoction From wall to wall it is 100 ft 
wide, and 200 ft long, and is thus so com- 


082. Sto. Maria del Fi, Barcelona 
From Street Scale luo ft to 1 In 


parativcly shojt that wo miss the perspective 
which is the great charm in noithem cathe- 


drals Still if it were not that the cential aisle is blocked up by the 
choir, as is usual m Spam, it would be a very noble chuich Its 


central aisle, which possesses a clear widlh of 50 ft , would be a very 
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noble place of assembly for a congregation. There is, at the same 
time, a simplicity and propriety about its details and the arrangement 
of its apse which have seldom been surpassed, while, at the same time, 
they are characteristic of Spam 



683. Interior of the Collegiate Church, Manresa From Stictt 


The Spaniards having once grasped the idea of tbesj spacious 
suited halls, and found out the means of constiuctmg them, they 
earned the pnnciple far beyond anything on this side of the Pyrenees 

voi * IT t 
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Their most successful effort m this direction was at Gerona The 
choir of a church of the usual French pattern had been erected there in 

the beginning of the 14th century (1312?), 
but it had remained unfinished till 1416, 
when after much consultation it was deter- 
mined to carry out the design of a certain 
Guillermo Boffiy, who proposed to add a 
nave without pillars, of the same breadth 
as the centre and side aisles of the choir As 
will bo seen from the plan, it consists of a 
hall practically of two squares, the clear 
width being 73 ft. the length 160 ft. Con- 
sidering that 40 ft is about the normal width 
of the naves of the largest French and^Eng- 
lish cathedrals, such a span is gigantic, thougji 
with the internal buttresses of the side cha- 
pels it presented no great difficulty of con- 
struction Indeed, when we remembei that 
in their vaulted halls the Romans had adopted 
80 ft (vol l p 294) as the normal span of 
thou intersecting vaults, it is not its novelty 

6R4 Plan of Cathedral «t Gerona or mechanical boldness that should surprise 
From Street Scale 100 ft to 1 In , 

us so much as its appropriateness for Chris- 
tian worship As might be expected, thero is a little awkwardness in 
the junction of the two designs It is easy to see what an opportunity 
the eastern end of the great nave offered to a true artist, and how a 
Northern architect would have availed himself of it, and by canopies 
and statues or painting have made it a masterpiece of decoration. It 
is too much to expect this in Spam , but it probably was originally 
painted, or at least intended to be Otherwise it is almost impossible 
to understand the absence ®of string-courses or architectural framings 
throughout. But, such as it stands, the church at Gerona must bo 
looked upon as one of the most successful designs of the middle 
ages, and one of the most original m Spain 

The Cimborio Had somowhat gone out of fashion m the North of 
Spain m the loth century, and with these very wide naves had become 
not only difficult to construct, but somewhat inappropriate 

Still thero are examples, such as that at Valencia (woodcut No. 686), 
whioh, externally at least, are very noble objects The church at 
Valencia seems to have been erected m 1404, and probably it was 
originally intended to have added a spire or external roof of some sort 
to the octagon. So completed, the tower would have been a noble 
central feature to any church, though hardly so perfect in design as 
that of the old cathedral at Salamanca (woodcut No 668) 

Of about the same age (1401) is the great cathedral of Seville, the 
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largest and m some respects the grandest of mediasval cathedrals. 
Its plan can, however, hardly be said to be Gothio, as it was erected 
on the site of the mosque which was cleared away to make room 



Interior of Cathedral at Uerona looking Last From Street 


for it, and was ot exactly the same dimensions m plan (woodcut No 
G87) It consists of a parallelogram 415 ft by 298, exclusive of 
the sepulchral chapel behind the altar, which is a cinque cento addi- 
tion. It thus oovers about 120,000 sq ft of giound, more than a third 
in ekeess of the cathedral at Toledo (75,000), and more than Milan 
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(108,000 ft), which, next to Seville, is the largest of medi&val crea- 
tions The central aisle is 56 ft wide from centre to centre of the 
columns, the side aisles 40 ft , in the exact proportion of 7 to 10, or 
of the side of an isosceles right angled triangle to the hypothenuse 



6Sb Clmborfo of Cathedral at Valericia IromChapuy 

As will be explained hereafter, tins is the propoition arrived at from 
the introduction of an octagonal dome in the centre of the building, 
though it may have arisen here from the existence of an octagonal 
court in the centre of the mosque , but, lie that as it may, it is a far 
more agreeable proportion than the double dimension generally adopted 
by Gothic architects, and piobably the most pleasing that has yet been 
hit upon Unfortunately no section of the cathedral has been pub- 
lished, but the nave is said to be 145 ft m height, and the side aisles 
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seem to be in as pleasing proportion to it in height as they are m 
plan, so that, though different from the usually received notions of 
what a Gothic design should he, it is an invention that would well 
bear to have been followed further Feihaps it might have been had 
it not come so late The cathedral was only finished about 1520, when 
St Peter’s at Rome was well advanced 





The architect ot this noble building is not known, but he was 
probably a German acting under Spanish inspiration, as at Milan wo 
find a German carrying out an Italian design with just that admixture 
of foreign feeling which seems to prevail at Seville 1\ hen, however, we 
consider what was done at Barcelona so shortly before, or at Segovia 
so soon afterwards, we need hardly be surprised if a Spanish archi- 
tect really built this cathedral also Those features winch to us have 
a foreign aspect may really be peculiarities foited upon him by having 
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to suit his, church to the lines of a mosque, and there may be forms m 
Andalusian architecture derived from Moorish examples with which 
we are not so familiar as with those which the Northern provinces 
derived from France. But, be this as it may, Spain may well feel 
pnde m possessing a cathedral which is certainly the largest of those 
of the middle ages, as well as far more original in design than Toledo 
or any that were built under French influence These remarks apply 
only to the interior. Externally it never was completed, and those 
parts which are finished were erected so late in the style that their 
details are far from pleasing m form or constructively appropriate 


Latk Spanish Gothic 



The last stage of Spanish Gothic was not less remarkable than those 

which preceded it, and 
perhaps more original 
At the time when 
other Continental na- 
tions were turning then 
attention to the intro- 
duction of the classical 
styles, Spam still clung 
to the old traditions, 
a and actually commenced 
Gothic cathedrals m the 
16th century A new 
cathedral was designed 
m the year 1513, for 
Salamanca, to supersede 
the old ono^ and anothei 
vory similar both m di- 
mensions and style was 
commenced at Segovia 
in 1523 1 Both these 
churches are practically 
fivo-aisled, but as they 
have three fiee aisles 
and two ranges of cha- 
pels between the inter- 
nal buttresses, making a 
total internal width of 1 60 ft with an internal length of twice that 
dimension, no fault is to be found with their internal proportions. 






688 


Hon of Cathedral at Segovia. From Street. 
Scale loo ft. to 1 in. 


1 The church of St Eustaclie at Pans | those of the Spanish examples, the details 
was commenced as late as 1532, and, of the French church are far more essen- 
although its plan is almost as Gothic as tially Renaissance tlnoughout 
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But their details want that purity and suboidmation so characteristic 
of the earlier styles. 

Their great peculiarity, however, consists in the extreme richness 
and elaboration of their vaults In this respect they more resemble 
St Jacques, Liege (woodcut No 419), and some of the late German 
churches, than anything to be found nearer home But, wherever de- 
rived from, the practice of thus ornamenting the vaults at this late date 
contrasts singularly with what was done m earlier stages of the style. 

One of the defects of Spanish architecture, after the earliest ex- 
amples in the round-arched forms, is the poverty of its vaults Gene- 
rally they are like those of the French , but owing to tho vast extent 
they attained at Gerona, Manresa, and elsewhere, the one lean nb in 
the centre and the absence of any ndgo-rib make themselves more 
painfully felt than even m the French examples When m the lbth 
cdhtuiy the architects tried to obviate this defect, it was not done as m 
England by constructive lines representing tho arches, but by waving 
curved lines spread capriciously over the vault, which was thus cer- 
tainly enriched, but can hardly be said to have been adorned 

In one or two instances, tho late Gothic architects aimed at the 
introduction of new pnneiples, not perhaps in the best taste, but still so 
striking as to merit attention In 
the church at Villena (1498-1511), 
for instance, all the columns are 
ornamented with spiral flutings so 
boldly executed as to be very effec- 
tive, and as this spiral ornament 
lfl consistently earned throughout 
the design, and the parts are suffi- 
ciently massive not to look weak- 
ened in consequence, tho wholo de- 
sign must bo admitted to tfc both bH ‘ J ^<tiun of Church at Vill p na Fiom'Mun 

pleasing and original 

Tho extenors of these 16th-century churches have a much more 
modem look than their interiors From the buttresses being internal, 
the external wjdls are perfectly flat, generally terminating upwards 
by a cornice more or less classical in design Tho windows are fre- 
quently without tracery, and are ornamented with balconies, and 
Renaissance ornaments are often intermixed with those of Gothic 
form m a manner more picturesque than constructive At times, how- 
ever, they exhibit such a goi geous exuberance of fancy that it is im- 
possible to avoid admiring, though we feel at the same time that it 
would be horesy to the principles of correct cuticism to say that such 
a style was legitimate 

Among the minor examples of the age, perhaps the most remarkable 
is the church or chapel of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, built by 
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Feidinand and Isabella as a sepulchral chapel for themselves, though 
not used for that purpose It is thus the exact counterpart of our 
Henry VII *s chapel, and of the church at Broil in Bresse As its 
founders were at the time of its erection among the richest and most 
prosperous sovereigns in Europe, all that wealth could do was lavished 
on its ornamentation It is as nch as our example, and richer than 
the French one But, on the whole, the palm must be awarded the 
English architect There is more constructive skill, and the con- 
struction is better expressed, at Westminster, than either at Toledo or 
Brou , though it is difficult not to feel that the money in all these cases 
might have been better expended on a larger and purer style of art 

Some parts of the church of San Miguel at Xeres exceed even this 
u\ richness and elaborateness of ornament, and surpass anything found 
m Northern cathedrals, unless it be the tabernacle- work of some tombs, 
or the screens of some chapels In these it is always applied lo 
small and merely ornamental parts In Spam it is frequently spread 
over a whole church, and thus, wliat m a mere subordinate detail 
would be beautiful, on such a scale becomes fatiguing, and is decidedly 
m very bad taste 

It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate or describe the other 
cathedrals of Spam, or the numerous conventual or collegiate churches, 
many of which are still in use, with their cloisters and conventual 
buildings nearly complete In this respect Spam is nearly as nch as 
France , while she possesses, in proportion to her population, a larger 
number of important parochial churches than that country, though 
intonoi m that respect to England The laity seem during the middle 
ages to have been of more importance in the Spanish Church than 
they weie noith of the ryienees, and the tendency of the architecture 
therefore was to provide for their accommodation If, however, any 
such feeling then existed, # it was carefully stamped out by the Inqui- 
sition after the fall of Granada It would be interesting, however, 
to trace it back, and tfy to asceitain the cause whence it arose Was it 
that the Aryan blood of the Goths was then more prevalent, and that 
the Iberian race has since become more dominant ? Whatever the 
cause, it is one of those problems on which architecture may hope to 
throw some light, and to which, consequently, it is most desirable 
that the attention of architects should be turned 


Moresco Siyli« 

While Gothic churches were being erected under French influence 
in the north and centre of Spam, anothei style was developing itself 
under Moorish influence in the south, which in the hands of a more 
artistic people than the Spamaids might become as beautiful as 
any other m Euiope It failed, howcvei, to attain anything like com- 
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pleteness, primarily because the Spaniards were incapable of elaborating 
any artistic forms, but also perhaps because the two races came to 
hate one another, and the dominant people to abhor whatever belonged 
to those they were so cruelly persecuting 

If we knew more of the ethnic relations of the Moors, who con- 
quered Spain in the 8th century, we might perhaps be able to pre- 
dicate whether it were possible for such dissimilar parents to produce 
a "fertile hybrid It seems certain, however, that the Moors did not 
belong to any Turanian race, or traces of their tombs would be found , 
but none such exist Nor did they belong to any of the great building 
races, for during the whole of their sojourn in Spam they showed no 
constructive ability, no skill in arrangement of plans, and no desire for 
architectural magnificence But they were a rich, luxurious, and refined 
people, possessing an innate knowledge of colour and an exquisite per- 
ception of the beauty of form and detail They were, m fact, among 
the most perfect ornamentists we are acquainted witfr, but they were 
# not architects Had the inhabitants of Toledo from the 11th century 
been French, or any Celtic race, the combination of their constructive 
skill with the taste m detail of the Moois could haidly have failed #o 
produce the happiest results As it was, after a few feeble efforts the 
stj le died out, but not without leaving some very remarkable speci- 
mens of architectural art, though on a small scale They were also 
only m perishable plaster, which, though well suited to the style of 
the Moors, is a mateiial which no aichitectural people ever would have 
employed 

As might be expected, the principal examples of this style are to be 
•found in oi about Toledo, but specimens exist in almost every province 
of Spam up to the very roots of the Pyrenees, and its influence is often 
felt in the extreme richness of ornamentation mto which the architects 
of Spam were often betrayed, even when 
expressing themselves in dothic oi Re- 
naissance details 

Among the examples at Toledo the 
two best interiors seem to be the chui ch oi 
Sta Mana la Blanca and that of Nuestia 
Senora del Transito, both originally built 
as synagogues, though aftei wards ap- 
propriated to Christian purposes The 
first is said to have been erected m 
the 12th century, and was appropriated 
by the Christians in 1405 As will be 
seen by the plan, it is an irregular 
quadrangle, about 87 ft by 65 m Width 690 Sta Mana la Blanca From 
across the centre, and divided into five 

aisles by octagonal pieis supporting hoise-shoe arches Above these 





architects to woik and think — the very difficulty of the task being thu 
the cause of its success The Saracens m Spam, on the contrary, neve 
attempted either a vault or a dome, but were always content with ai 
easily-constructed wooden roof, calling for no ingenuity to design, ant 
no thought how to conveit its mechanical exigences into artisti 
beauties The Moorish aichitects could play with their style, and con 
sequently produced fascinating elegances of detail, the Gothic architects 
on the contrary, were foiced to work like men, and their result appeal 
to our higher intellectual wants , though m doing so they frequent! 
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neglected the polish and lighter grades of style which are so pleasing 
in the semi-Asiatic art of the South of Spain 

The other synagogue— del Transito — we know was completed in 
1366. It is merely a large 
room, of pleasing proportion, 
the walls of which are plain 
and solid up to*about three- 
fourths of their height 
Above this a clerestory ad- 
mits the light in a maimer 
singularly agreeable m a 
hot climate The roof is of 
wood, of the form called Ar- 
temnado in Spam, from its 
being something m the form 
of an inverted trough — with 
coupled tie-beams across, so 
that, though elegant in de- 
tail, it has no constructive 
merit, and the whole depends 
for its effect, 1 like all Moorish work in Spain, on its ornamental details 
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All the churches we know of in this style date within the period 
comprised between the fall of Toledo (1085) and that of Granada 
(1492) During that time the Moors were still sufficiently powerful 
to be respected and their art tolerated After their expulsion from 
their last stronghold, fear being removed, bigotry became triumphant, 
and persecution followed, not only of the people and their religion^ 
but of everything that recalled either to remembrance. * 

It is possible that some larger and more important churches than 
those we now find were erected during this period in this style , but if 

w so, they have perished 

Tower at Ilia*. From Villa Amil A mOT0 P'Cturesque 

example, though not so 
pure as that last quoted, is found m the little chapel of Humanejos m 
Estremadura (woodcut No. 693) As will be observed from the wood- 
cut, there is some 13th-century tracery in its windows, thus levealing 
its date as well as betraying its origm, and but for which it might 
almost be mistaken for an example of puie*Saracemc architecture 


Tower at llesc&s. From Villa Amil 
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This is even more the case m a beautiful chapel m the monastery 
of the Huelgas, near Burgos, which, were it not for some Gothic foliage 
of the *14th century, introduced where it can hardly be observed, might 
easily pass for a fiagment of the Alhambra The same is true of many 
parts of the churches at Seville That of La Fena, for instance, and 
the apse of the church of the Dominicans at Calatayud, are puiely in 
this style, and most beautiful and elaborate specimens of their class 

• Very pleasing examples, of the adaptation of Moorish art to Chris- 
tian pui poses are to be 
found in various churches 
throughout Spain That 
of 9t Roman at Toledo 1 
is a very pleasing and 
pure example of the style, 
b^t neither so picturesque 
nor so characteristic as 
that at llescas (wood- 
cut No f>94), not feii 
from Madrid, which, 
though differing essen- 
tially from any Gothic 
steeple, is still in every 
part appropriately de- 
signed, and, notwith- 
standing its stiongly 
marked horizontal lines, 
by no means deficient m 
that aspiring cliaractei 
so admirable m Gothic 
steeples 

Another remarkable 
example is the tower and 
loof of the chuich of St 
Paul, Saragoza It is so 
unlike anything else m 
Europe, that it might 
pass for a church m the 
t rnnea or the steppes of St Paul, Saragoza From Villa A mil 

Tartary As if to add to 

its foreign aspeot, the tiles of the roof are coloured and glazed, thus 
rendering the contrast with Gothic art stronger than even that pre- 
sented m the details and forms of the architecture 

1 An engiaving of this tower is given in Streets ' Gothic Architecture m Spain,' 
page 225, accompanied with a very complete enumeration of nil the examples of the 
style to be found in Toledo 
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The church of St. Thom<5 at Toledo has a toWer so perfectly Moorish 
in all its details, that but for its form it might as well be classed among 



the specimens of Moorish* as of 
Moearabic architecture,, Through- 
out Spain there are many of the 
same class, which were undoubtedly 
erected by the Christiana. Both 
in this country and in Sicily it r is 
'never safe to assume that because 
the style of a building is Moorish, 
even purely so, the structure must 
belong to the time when the Moors 
possessed the country, or to a happy 
interval, if any such existed, when a 
more than usually tolerant reign 
permitted them to oiect edifices for 
themselves under tho rule of their 
Christian conqueiors. 

Sometimes we find Moorish de- 
tails mixed up with those of Gothic 
architecture m a manner elsewhere 
unknown, as for instance m the door- 
way, m woodcut No 69G, from tho 
house of the Ablala at Valencia The 
wood-work is of purely Mooi ish de- 
sign, the stone-work of tho bad nn- 


constructive Gothic of the late Spanish architects, altogether making 
up a combination more picturesque than beautiful, at least m an 


architectural point of view. 
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Monastic BuiLDjfcs. 


As already mentioned, to most of the great churches described above 


tl^re were attached mo- 
nastic establishments on a 
scale commensurate with 
them in dignity, and orna- 
mented in an equal degree. 
Most of these, too, had 
chaptei -houses, generally 
square vaulted apart- 
ments, not equal m ori- 
ginality or magnificenco 
with those of England, but 
veiy superior to anything 
foun dm France The most 
ornamental part of these 
is generally the screen of 
triple arclios by which 
they open ob the cloistei 
Internally they aie now 
generally plain, but they 
may have been adorned 
with wooden stalls and 
fuinituio, which have 
since disappeared. 

More important than 
the«»e are the cloisters to 
which they were attached 
— the patio of the conyent, 
which m such a climate 
as that of Spam was an 
indispensable adjunct, and 
muoh more appropriate 



097 Cloister oi the Huclgaa, near Iiurgos From Villa AmlL 


than a covered arcade ever was or could be in our noithern climate. 
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The Spanish architects seem, in consequence, to have revelled in 
the designs of their cloisters, and from the simple arcade of Gerona 
(1117) to the exubeiant caprice of San Juan de los Beyes, they 
form a Benes of examples completely illustrative of the progress of 
Spanish art perhaps more so than even the churches to which they 
are attached 

The favourite form of the eailier examples, like those m the South 
of France f woodcut No 298), is that of an open arcade supported* on 
coupled columns, on the capitals of which the architects delighted to 

lavish all their powers 
of variety and design 
That at the convent 
of the Huelgas (wood- 
cut No 697), gives a 
fair idea of the mpde 
in which they are car- 
ried out, and is ceitam- 
ly far more appropriate 
than the tracened arches 
of northern examples, 
which, without glazing, 
are most unmeaning 
During* the 14th and 
1 5th centuries the Span- 
iards adopted them, and 
some of the best speci- 
mens of their traceries 
* 

are to be found m the 
cloister arcades Hav- 
ing gone so far, however, 
they went *on, and car- 
ried the idea to its le- 
gitimate conclusion by 
filling up the whole 
opening with a screen 
of pierced tracery The 
most complete example 
of this stylo is that found at Taiazona in Aiagon The cloister itself 
is m brick, but not even plastered ; the openings are filled with stone 
slabs pierced with the most varied and elegant Gothic tiacery. It 
would seem a more reasonable plan to have used stone for the struc- 
ture and ton a cotta for the openings, but as it is, the effect of the 
whole is extremely pleasing It is, however, more like an Oriental 
than an European design, and reveals as clearly as the churches of 
Toledo the continued presence of the Moor m the land of Spam 
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Municipal Buildings 

Spain does not seem to have possessed, during the middle ages, any 
municipalities of sufficient importance to require buildings of an im- 
portant or permanent character for their accommodation There aie, 



it is tiuo, one or two Lonjas, 01 places for the assembly of mei chants, 
which aie of some magnificence. But these weio elected on the very 
verge of the Renaissance, and betray all tho feebleness of an expiring 
style That at Valencia is, peihaps, the best example lutoinally it 

vm it M 
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has twisted columns similar to those at Vijlena (woodcut No, 689) 
The two buildings are said to have been designed by the same 
architect, but the columns in this instance are much more attenuated 
than in the church The exterior has at least the merit of expi easing 
the internal arrangements On one side of the central tower is the 
great hall, on the other the public rooms, and above these an upper 
storey with an open arcade The last is a feature very frequently 
found in Spain, not only in Mediaeval palaces, but in those of the 
Renaissance^ period, and wherever it exists it is one of the most 
pleasing that can be found , it gives all the shadow of a cornice, 
without its inconvenient and useless projection, and crowns the whole 
design in an appropnate and pleasing manner • 


Castles 

One example must suffice to recall attention to the fact of the 
existence of “Chateaux on Espagne” On the plains of Castille they 
aie not only numeious, but of gieat magnificence, elected appaiently 
befoie the fear of ltuoads fiom the Moors of Oianada had passed 
away, 01 at all o\cnts when a militaiy aristociacy was indispensable 
to save the nation fiom reconquest by these dieaded enemies Of 
these the Kasr at Segovia is ono of the best known and most fiequcntly 
diawn It has the advantage of being still inhabited, and its turrets 
i ctained, till recently, their tall conical roofs, which gave it so peculiar 
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and local an aspect 1 It also possesses the advantage — rare in Spanish 
castles— of standing on the edge of a tall rock, to which it has been 
fitted with almost Oriental taste 

Another favourable specimen is the now ruined castle of Cocos. Its 
tall towers and clustering turrets still attest its former 
and point to a local style of defensive architecture differing from that 
of any other part of Europe, but even more picturesque the best 
examples of either France or England. The castle at Olite is still 
more local m its style. Many other examples might bo quoted , but 
they hardly belong to the fine-art branch of Architecture, and thus 
scarcely come -within the scope of this work, though a monograph of 
the Ailitary architecture of Spain during the middle ages would be 
almost as intei esting as that of her ecclesiastical remains 


1 These weie dcstioyed by a file which octuiied about four yearo ago 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PORTUGAL 

CON TEN IS 

Church of Batalha — Alcobaga — Belem 


So little attention has been paid to the subject of Gothic architecture in 
Portugal, that it is by no means clear whether it contains any chuiohes 
of interest belonging to that style There are certainly some splendid 
remains at Belem near Lisbon, and fragments at least elsewhere, 
but those who have described them are so little qualified for the task 
by previous study, that it is impossible to placo reliance on the cor- 
rectness of their asseitions regarding them. One church, however, — 
that at Batalha, — has met with a different fate, and having arrested the 
attention of Mr Murphy, “ the illustrator of tho Alhambra,” was drawn 
by him, and published m a splendid folio work at the end of the last 
century As might bo supposed from the date of the woik, the illus- 
trations do not quite meet tho exigences of modem science, but it is 
at all events one of the best illustrated churches in the Peninsula, 
and seems in some respects to be worthy of the distinction, beijig 
certainly tho finest church in Portugal 

It was erected by King John of Portugal, in fulfilment of a vow 
made duung a battle with his namesake of Spam in the year 1383, and 
was completed m all essentials m a very short period of'time Fiom 
tho plan (woodcut No 701) it will bo seen that the form of the original 
cfiuich is that of an Italian basilica — a three-aisled nave ending in a 
transept with fine chapels , tho whole length internally being 264 ft , 
and the width of the nave 72 ft 4 m It is therefore a small building 
compared with most of the Gothic churches hitherto described. To 
the right of the entrance, under an octagonal canopy which once sup- 
ported a German open-work spire, are the tombs of the founder and of 
his wife Philippa, daughtei of John o t Gaunt , beyond this the octagon 
expands into a squaie, m a very Eastern fashion, to accommodate the 
tombs of other members of the royal family who are buned around 
The whole design of this part is one of the most suitable for a family 
sepulchre to be found anywhere The wonder, however, of the Batalha, 
or rather what would have been so had it been completed, is the tomb- 
house which Emanuel the Fortunate commenced for himself at the 
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east end of the church. Similar chapels at Burgos and Murcia have 
already been noticed, hut this was to have surpassed them all, and if 
completed would have been the most gorgeous mausoleum erected 
during the middle ages. 

It is curious to observe how the tradition of the circular tomb-house 
behind the altar remained constant in remote provinces to the latest 
age The plan of this church is virtually that of St Martin at Tours, of 
St Bemgne at Dijon (wood- 
cuts Nos. 314, 316), and of 
other churches m Aquitama 
It is easy to see how by re- 
moving the intermediate walls 
this basilica would become a 
oheyet church, complete ex- 
cept for the difference in the 
span of the two parts Had 
the mausoleum been finished, 
the wall separating it fiom 
the church would not im- 
probably have been removed 

The plan of this tomb- 
liouse is interesting as being 
that of the largest Gothic dome 
attempted, and as showing 
how happily tho Gothic foims 
adapt themselves to this pur- 
pose, and how easily any 
amount of abutment may be 
obtained in this style with 
the utmost degree of lightness 
and the most admirable play 
of perspective , indeed no con- 
structive difficulties intervene 
to prevent this dome having 
been twice its present diame- 
ter (65 ft.) , in which case it 

would have far surpassed Sta 701 H®n of the Church at Butalha. From Murphy 
,, , , ^ , ,, , Scale 100 ft to 1 In 

Mana del Fiore and all the 

pseudo-classical erections that have since disfigured the fair face of 
Europe 

Generally speaking, neither the propoitions nor the detads of this 
church are good , it was erected in a oountry where tho principles of 
Gothic art were either misapprehended or unknown, and where a 
lavish amount of expenditure m carving and ornament was thought to 
be the best means of attaining beauty The church fiom this oause 
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may almost be considered a failure , its two sepulchral chapels being 
in fact by far the most interesting and beautiful parts of the structure 
It may bo observed also that the open-work spire agrees much better 
with the seim-Onental decoration of the churches both of Burgos and 
Batalha than with the soberer forms of the more Northern style. One 
is almost tempted to fancy that the Germans borrowed the idea from 
Spam rather than that Spun imported it from the North Till we 
know more of the age of the cathedrals of Leon, Oviedo, and other 
cities m the north of Spam, the point cannot be determined ; but it 
seems by no means certain but that further knowledge will oompel the 
Germans to resign their claim to this their single alleged invention in 
the pointed style 

Next in importance to the church at Batalha is that at Alcobaqa, 
commenced m the year 1148, and finished in 1222 It is a simple gnd 
gi and Cistercian abbey-church, not unlike that at Pontigny (woodcut 

382) in style Its total length is 360 feet , its height about 64 The 
nave is divided from the side-aisles by 12 pieis, the arches of which 
support vaults of the same height over the tlireo divisions— -a cir- 
cumstance which must detract consideiably from the beauty of its 
pioportions The east end is terminated by a chevet (called by the 
Poituguese a elmola) with 9 chapels 

The monastery attached to this church, formerly one of the most 
splendid in the world, was burnt by the French m their retreat from 
Portugal 

At Coimbra there aio still some lcmains of Gothic churches, the 
principal of these is the old cathedral, which, though much destroyed, 
still lotams many features belonging to the same age as that of 
A Ieoh, 19 a 

In the same town is the church of Sta Cruz, rebuilt by French 
architects m the year f615, m the thejn fashionable flamboyant stylo 
of their country , acd m complete contrast to this is the small but 
interesting Round Gothic church of St Salvador, erected about the 
year 1169 » 

The church of the Convent at Belom near Lisbon, though one of 
the latest, was mtonded by its founder, Emmanuel the Fortunate, to be 
one of the most splendid m the kingdom It was commenced m 1500, 
but not finished till long after the Renaissance had set m, so that (in 
the interior especially) it is very much disfigured by incongruities of 
every sort. The southern poital, however, is wholly in the style of 
the first years of the 16th century, and is as elaborate an example of the 
exuberant ornamentation of that ago as can bo found m the Penin- 
sula. It is, of course, full of faults, and by no means worthy of imita- 
tion, but its richness in figure sculptuie and in architectural carving 
is very impressive and pleasing, in spite of all that can be said against 
its taste. 
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No one who is familiar with the chapel at Eoslyn can fail to recog- 
nise at once the similarity of design and detail between the two. The 



halide at Belem 1? rom a Photograph 


Portuguese example is half a century more modern, for which allowance 
must be made. It is also more delicate, as the work of a Southern 
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people might be expected to be. Moreover, it is the work of men 
among whom the style arose, and who consequently were more at 
home in it than the Scotch builder could pretend to be , but, notwith- 
standing all these deductions, there is a similarity between the etj le of 
the two buildings so remarkable as to leave no doubt of their common 
origin. 

The other churches of Portugal, such as those of Braga, Guima- 
raens, &c , seem to have been of late flamboyant style, and generally 
aT© so much modernised that the little beauty they ever possessed is 
concealed or destroyed by modern details 

Notwithstanding the late age of the principal examples and* the 
appaicnt paucity of those of an earlier ago, it is still possible that 
Poitugal may contain much to interest the archaeologist But tra- 
velling has hitherto been inconvenient and slow in that country, and 
it has not jet been visited, or at least described, by any one familiar 
with the peculiarities of mediceval art When propel ly explored, we 
may be surprised at the results it contains On the other hand, it is 
by no means impossible that the ‘Handbook of Poitugal’ is correct 
when it asseits that “There is no European country which has less 
interesting ccclesiology than Poitugal Theie are certainly not 150 
old churches m the kingdom Tlio French invasion, the great earth- 
quake, and the lago foi i ©building in the 18th centuiy, have destroyed 
nearly all ” 

Let us hope it may not bo so, but at piescnt we have little beyond 
tlio hope to i ely on 
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INTRODUCTORY 

CON 1 KNT 1 ' 

Divibioii an»l Classification of tlio Mediaeval Styles of Architecture in Italy 


CHIIOXOI OGY 


(Tiarlemagne 

A l> J6H 

He my IV 

1056 

Henry the howler 

qis 

Henry V 

1106 

Otho the Great 

9% 

Txjtli arc II 

1125 

Otho 11 

971 , 

( om id HI 

1138 

Otho 111 


bredukk Ruluunsiu 

1152 

Henry 11 • 

1(102 

Henry yi 

1190 

Conrad 11 

» 1024 ' 

bn domic 11 

1212 

Henry III 

10J9 

Cdnr ulln ^ 

1250 


If a histonan were to propose to himself the task«rf writing a tolerably 
consecutive nariative of the events which occurred m Italy during flie 
middle ages, he would probably find such difficulties m Ins way as 
would induce him to abandon the attempt Venice and Genoa were 
as distinct states as Spam and Portugal Florence, the most essen- 
tially Italian of the republics, requires a different tioatment from the 
half German Milan Even such neighbouring cities as Mantua and 
V erona were separate and independent states during the most important 
part of their existence Home was, dunng the wholo of the Middle 
Ages, more European than Italian, and must have a nanativo of her 
own , Southern Italy was a foreign country to the states of the north , 
and Sicily has an independent history 
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The same difficulties, though not perhaps to the same degree, beset 
the historian of art, and, if it were proposed to describe m detail 
all the varying forms of Italian art during the middle ages, it would 
be necessary to map out Italy into provinces, and to treat each almost 
as a separate kingdom by itself. In this, as in almost every instance, 
however, the architecture forms a better guide-bne through the tangled 
mazes of the labyrinth than the written record of political events, and 
those who can read her language have before them a more trustworthy 
and vivid picture of the past than can be obtained by any other 
means. 

The great charm of the history of mediaeval art in England is jts 
unity It affords the pictuie of a people working out a style from 
chaos to completeness, with only slight assistance from those m 
foreign countries engaged m the same task In Franco we have two 
elements, the old southern Romanesque long struggling with the northern 
Celtic, and unity only obtained by the suppression of the former, 
wherever they came in contact In Italy wo have three elements, — the 
« Roman, the Gothic, and the Byzantine, — sometimes existing nearly pure, 
at others mixed, in the most varying proportions, the one with tho 
other 

In the north, the Gothic element prevailed nearly pure, except m 
so far as it was based on a Romanesque clement, and was piactised 
by a people who still clung to tho traditions of impel lal Rome, and 
who consequently allowed tho classical foims to influence their art, 
throughout tho middle ages, to a far gi eater extent than was the case 
on this sido of the Alps. 

In the south, the Byzantine forms pi c vailed, partly bccauso the art 
was there based on tho traditions of Magna Grecia, and more, peihaps, 
from the intimate connection that existed between Apulia and the 
Peloponnesus during tho middle ages • 

Between the two stood Rome, nearly unchanged and unchangeable — 
tho three terms, Roman ^Romanesque, and Renaissance comprise all tho 
variation she submitted to In vain the Byzantine besieged her on the 
Bouth and tho Gothic*on the north Then waves spent themselves on 
her rock without pioducmg much impression, while her influence ex- 
tended more or less ovei tho whole peninsula It was distinctly felt 
at Florence on tho north, and at Pisa on the west, though these con- 
quests were nearly balanced by the Byzantine influence which is so 
distinctly felt at Venice or Padua on the east coast 

The great difficulty m the attempt to leconcile these architeotural 
varieties with the local and ethnographical peculianties of the people 
—a difficulty which at first sight appears all but insuperable — is, that 
sometimes all three styles are found side by side m the same city. 
This, however, constitutes, in reality, the intrinsic ment of architec- 
ture as a guide in these difficulties What neither the language of the 
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people nor their histones tell us, their arts proclaim m a maimer not to 
be mistaken. Just m that ratio in which the Roman, Byzantine, or 
Gothic style prevails in their churches, to that extent did either of these 
elements exist m the blood of the peoplo Once thoroughly master the 
peculianties of their art, and we can with certainty pronounce when 
any particular race rose to power, how long its prevalence lasted, and 
when it was obliterated or fused with some other form 

There is no great difficulty in distinguishing between the Byzantine 
and the other two styles, though it is only after reading the next Boqjc 
of tins work that its peculiarities can be fully explained Meanwhile, 
however, there is no difficulty m distinguishing between the Gothic and 
Byzantine form of dome The latter is almost always rounded ex- 
ternally, the former always straight-lined Again the Byzantine 
architects never used intersecting vaults for their naves If forced to 
use a pointed arch, they did so unwillingly, and it never fitted kindly 
to their favountc cucular forms , the style of their ornamentation was 
throughout peculiai , and differed in many essential respects from the 
othci two styles 

It is less easy always to discriminate between the Gothic and 
Romanesque m Italy We fiequently find churches of the two styles 
built side by side in the same ago, both using i ound arches, and with 
details not differing essentially from one another There is one test, 
howevei, which is- probably m all cases sufficient Every Gothic 
church had, or was intended to have, a vault over its central aisle 
No Romanesque church* ever attempted it The importance of the 
distinction is apparent throughout The Gothic chuiches have clus- 
tered piers, tall vaulting-shafts, external and internal butti esses, and 
are prepared throughout for this necessity of Gothic ait The Roman- 
esque churches, on the contrary, have only a range of columns, gene- 
rally of 0 , pseudo-Cormthian ordei, between the central and side aisles , 
internally no vaulting-shafts, and externally only pilasters Had these 
architects been competent, as the English wcie, to invent an orna- 
mental wooden loof, they would perhaps have acted wisely , but though 
they made several attempts, especially at Veiow, they failed signally 
to devise any mode eithei ot hiding the mere mechanical structuie ol 
their roofs or of lendeimg them ornamental 

As before pointed out, 1 vaulting was the real formative idea of the 
Gothic style, and it continued to bo its most marked characteristic 
during the contmuanoe of the style, not only m Italy, but throughout 
all Europe. 

As it is impossible to treat of these various styles m one sequence, 
various inodes of pioccdenco might be adopted, foi each of which good 
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reasons could be given , but the following will probably be found 
most consonant with the arrangement elsewhere adopted in this 
work — 

First, to treat of the Gothic styles of northern Italy, because they 
complete our history of the style in Europe, and directly connect 
the countries on either side of the Alps, thus concluding the one 
branch of our subject and introducing the next 

Secondly, to take up the medieval Romanesque where we left that 
style m a previous chapter, and to point out the few remaining pecu- 
liarities which have not yet been described 

Lastly, to describe the Byzantine art as it was practised in tfee 
south of Italy thus continuing the sequence up to the next Book, 
and leading the history by an easy gradation from the true Gothic of 
the 'West to the true Byzantine of the East ^ 

Sicily will demand a chapter to herself, not only because a fourth 
clement is introduced there m the Saracenic — which influenced her 
style almost as much as it did that of the south of Spam — but because 
such pointed Gothic as she possesses was not German, like that of 
northern Italy, but derived fai more dnectly fiom France, under 
cither the Noiman or Angiovino dynasties 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOMBARD AND ROUND- ARCHED GOTHIC 

CONTENTS 

Chapel at Friuli — Churches at Piacenza, Asti, and Novara — St Michele, Pavia — St 
Ambrogio, Milan — Cathedral, Piacenza — Churches at Yerona — Circular Churches 
Towers 


1Yh*n, m the early centuries of the Christian ora, the great mass of 
Gothic barbansili moved up the Valley of the Danube towards the 
west, one great division followed that river to its source, and thence 
penetrated into and settled m the Valley of the Kliine They weie 
sufficiently numerous to be able almost wholly to obliterate all traces 
of formei civilization, and to invent that original stylo of architec- 
ture whose history was sketched m the fourth Book of this work 

The other gieat division of the horde turned the Sommenng Alps 
and penetrating into Italy by way of Udine and Concgliano, settled m 
the Valley of the Po They may have been as numerous as the others , 
but Italy in those days was far more densely peopled than Germany, 
and the inhabitants were consequently able to resist obliteration far more 
successfully than on the north of the Alps, and even where the new 
element prevailed most strongly its influence was far less felt than in 
the more spaisely peopled Rhenish provinces This was generally 
more appaient along the coast than m the interior Venice long 
resisted, though Ravenna was overwhelmed Pisa and Lucca resisted 
throughout Florence was divided The Barbarian influence was 
strongly felt at Siena, moie feebly at Orvieto , but there it was stopped 
by the influence of Rome, which throughout the middle ages remained 
nearly uncontammated 

Notwithstanding the almost insupei able barrier of the Alps which 
stretched between them and the different influences to which they were 
subjected, the connexion between the northern and southern hordes 
remained intimate during the whole of the middle ages Milan was as 
much German as Italian , and, indeed, except from a slightly superior 
degree of elegance in the southern examples, it is sometimes extremely 
difficult to distinguish between the designs of Lombard and of Rhenish 
churches As the middle ages wore on, however, the breach between 
the two styles widened, and there is no difficulty, m the later pointed 
schools, in seeing how Italy was gradually working itself free from 
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German influence, till at last they became distinct and antagonistic 
nationalities, practising two stylos of art, which had very little in 
common tho one with the other. 

Whoever the Barbarians wore who in the 5th and 6th centuries 
swarmed into Italy — Austro-Goths, Visi-Goths, or Lombards — they 
certainly did not belong to any of the groat building raoes of the 
world. Few people ever had better opportunities than they of em- 
ploying their easily acquired plunder m architectural magnificence, 
if they had any taste that way, but, though we hear everywhere 
of the foundation of churches and the endowment of ecclesiastical 
establishments during the Carlovmgian ponod, not one important 
edifice of that age has como down to our tunc The monumental 
history of tho Bound Gothic style is as essentially a blank in Italy 
as it is in Saxon England One or two circular buildings remain 
tolerably entiro, somo small chapels lot us into the secrets of the 
stylo, but not one important edifice of any sort attests the splendour 
of tho Lombard kingdom of Northern Italy Aryans they must ha\e 
been, and it was not till the beginning of the 11th century, when 
their blood was thoroughly mixed with that of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants and a complete fusion 
of races had taken place, 
that we find buildings 
of a monumental character 
elected, which have come 
down to the present day 
Among tho smallei mon- 
uments of tho a^o none, 
has been preserved moro 
complete and less altered 
than the little chapel at 
Fnuli, which, tf lough ex- 
tiunely small (only 18 ft 
by JO inside tho walls), 
is interesting, as retaining 
all its decorations almost 
exactly as they weio left by 
Gertrude, duchess of Friuli, 
who erected it in the 8th 
century It shows considei - 
able elegance in its details, 
and the sculpture is far 
better than it afterwards 
became, though perhaps its most romaikable peculiarity is the intei - 
meeting vault that covers \t-~pidchre tcstvdmatum , as the old chronicle 
terms it This is one proof among many, how early that feature was 
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introduced which afterwards became the formative principle of the 
whole Gothic style, and was as essentially its characteristic as the 
pillars and entablatures of the five oi ders were the characteristics of 
the classical styles of Greece and home As before remarked, it is this 
necessity for a stone roof that was the problem to be solved by the 
architects, and to accomplish which the style took almost all those 
forms which are so much adeemed m it. 

From this example of th^ Carlovmgian era we are obliged to pass 
to the 11th and 12th centuries, the first great building age of the 
Gothic nation/3. It is tiue, that, there is scarcely a single important 
churchun Pavia, in Verona, or indeed in any of the cities of Lombardy, 
the •original foundation of which cannot be traced back to a much 
earlier period Before the canons of architectural criticism were pro- 
perly understood, antiquaries were inclined to believe that m the 
hjnldmgs now existing they saw the identical edifices erected dunng 
the period of the Lombard sway Either, however, m consequence of 
the rude construction of the earlioi buildings, or because they wero 
too small oi too poor for the increased popu- 
lation and wealth of the cities at a later 
period, every one of the original churches 
has disappeared and been replaced by a 
laiger and better constructed edifice, adorned 
with all the improvements which the expe- 
rience of centuries had introduced into the 
construction of religious edifices 

Judging from the rudeness of the earliest 
phurches which we know to have been 
erected m the 11th century, it is evident 
that the progress made, up to that period, 
was by no means equal to what was accom- 
plished dufing the next two centuries • 

This will appear from the plan and sec- 
tion of St Antomo at Piacenza (woodcuts 
Nos 704 and 705), built in the first years of the 11th century, and 
dedicated in 1014 by the bishop Siegfried * 

Its arrangement is somewhat peculiar , the transepts are near the 
west end, and the octagonal tower rising from the intersection is sup- 
ported on 8 pillars, the square being completed by 4 polygonal piers. 
The principal point, however, to observe is, how completely the style 
has emancipated itself from all Roman tradition A new style has 
grown up as essentially different from the Romanesque as the style 
of Cologne or York cathedral. The architect is once more at liberty 

1 Frederick von Oaten, Bauwcrke in vault of the nave, which ought to be 
der Lombardei * Darmstadt, 1852 made hexapartite, is drawn as quadn- 

* By an oversight of the engraver, the partite 



704 Plan of San Antonio, Piacenza, 
From Ostcn.1 Scale 100 ft to 1 in * 
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to work out lus own designs without leforeneo to anything beyond 
the exigencies of the edifices themselves. The plan, indeed, is still a 
reminiscence of the Romanesque ; but so are all the plans of Mediaeval 
cathedrals, and we may trace back tho forms of the pillars, the 
piers, and the arches they support, to the preceding style. All these 



705 
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Section of Church of San Antonio ut Piacenza Fiom Ostcn 


are ultimately derived from Roman ait, but the originals are forgotten, 
and the new style is wholly independent of the old one The whole of, 

the church too is roofed with intersecting 
vaults, which have become an integral 
pait of the design, giving it an essentially 
* G othic charactei On the outside', buttresses 
are introduced, timidly, it is true, but so fre- 
quently, as to make it evident that already 
there existed no insuperable objection to 
increase eithei their number oi depth, as 
soon as additional abutment was required 
for wider arches 

The windows, as in all Italian churches, 
ai e small, foi the Italians never patronized 
the ai*t of painting on glass, always pre- 
feinng frescoes or paintings on opaque 
grounds. In their bright climate, very 
small openings alone were requisite to 
admit a sufficiency of light without dis- 
tuibing that shadowy effect which is so favourable to architectural 
grandeur. 
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‘Being a parochial church, this building bad no baptistery attaohed 
to it , but there is one at Asti (woodcut No. 706) so similar in style and 
age, that its plan and section, if examined with those of San Antonio, 
will give a very complete idea of Lombard architecture in the be- 
ginning of the 11th bentury, when it had completely shaken off the 
Roman influence, but had not yet begun to combine the newly invented 
forms with that grace and beauty which mark its more finished exam- 
ples. One peculiarity of this building is the gloom that reigns within, 
there being absolutely no windows m the dome, 
and those in the aisles are so small, that even m 
Italy the interior must always have been in 
oom^rative darkness 

The cathedral of Novara, which in its present 
state is one of the most important buildings of 
the 11th century in the north of Italy, shows 
the style still further advanced The coupling 
and grouping of piers aie heie fully understood, 
and the divisions of the chapels which foim the 
outer aisle are, in £ict, concealed butti esses 
The Italians were never able to divest them- 
selves of their partiality for flat walls, and 
never liked the bold external projections so 
universally admired on tho other side of the 
Alps They therefore gladly had recourse to 
this expedient to conceal them , and when this 
was not available they usod metallic ties to resist 
the thrust of tho aiches — an expedient which 
is°found even in this example As will be seen 
fiom the annexed plan, the atrium connecting 
the basilica with tho baptistery is letaincd, 
which seeing to have been an arrangement al- 
most universal in those early* times The half- 
section half elevation of the fiont (woodcut No. 

708) shows veiy distinctly how far the inven- 
tion of the new stj le had then gone , for except 
some Corinthian pillars, borrowed from an older Plan of the Cathedral at 
edifice, no trace of Romanesque architecture is IfoVfti:a ‘ 80116100,4 toHn 

to be found in it The design of the facade explains what it was that 
suggested to the Pisan architects the form to which 4hey adapted their 
Romanesque details Jn both styles the aicade was the original model 
of the whole system of ornamentation In this case it is used first as a 
dischaiging arch, then as a mere repetition of a useful member, and 
lastly without pillars, as a mere ornamental string-course, which after- 
wards becamo the most favourite ornament, not only m Italy, but 
throughout all Germany. 

VOL. II. 
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Interesting as suoh an example is to the architectural antiquary 
who is tracing hack and trying to understand the forms of a new style, 
it would be difficult to conceive anything much uglier and less artistic 
than such a facade as this of Novara or that of San Antonio, last quoted 
Their sole merit is their history and their expression of rude energy, 
so cliaractenstic of the people who erected them 



Tho baptistery is old^i than the cathedial, probably «s old as the 
age of Charlemagne , and if it had any features which could properly 
bo called architectural, it ought peihaps to rank among Romanesque 
buildings In plan it certainly belongs to that style Its chief point 
of interest, however, is that it contains the germ of those external 
galleries undei the roof which form not only one ot the most common 
but also one of the most beautiful featmes of the class of buildings we 
a re now considenng 

From the ele^tiou (woodcut No 709) it will easily be seen what 
was the motive and use of Ihis arrangement, the first trace of which 
dated perhaps as far back as tho baptistery at Nocora (woodcut No 
273) , for wherever a wooden roof was placed over a circular vault, 
it is evident that the external walls must be carried up higher than 
the springing of the arch But it was by no means necessary that 
this additional wall should bo so solid as that below it, and it was 
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TO 9 Half Section, half Elevation, of the Baptibtery at 
Novaia. From O&ter No scale 


necessary to introduce light and ail into the space between the stone 

and the wooden roofs. Add to this the incongruity of effect in placing 

a light tiled wooden roof + 

on a massive solid wall, 4FW 

and it will be evident 

that not only did the exi- ^ 

gefices of the building, 

but the true principles of Wm < “ Bu Pi© 

taste, demand that this part Wt- 

should be made as light as gT ^ " 

possible Such openings as pj jjj rl -I 

thes* found in the bap- /w ^ Mnmii 

tistery at Novara suggested ^ m Jyflg 

an expedient which pio- ||p§^| t ” ' " 

vi£ed for these objects R? ^ wflilltlllllllll 1111 

This was afterwards earned m J | I ^ ^ 

to a much greater extent gg || , !'j||j| |Kk \-t 

At first, however, it seems m HI i I Af^3H|~ |ft|jf ~ 

only to have been used 

under the roofs of the domes T09 Half Section, half Elevation, of the Baptibterj at 
with which the Italians NoVftlft - From06ter No8Cflle 

almost universally crowned the intersections of naves and transepts, 
and lound the semidomes of the apses but so enamouied did they 
afterwards become of this feature, that it is frequently carried along 
the sides of the churches, under the roof of the nave and of the aisles, 
and also — where the taste of it is more questionable — under the sloping 
eaves of the roof of the principal facade 

There is nothing m the style of which we are now speaking eithei 
so common or so beautiful as these galleries, the arcades of which have 
all the shadow given by a cornice without its inconvenient projection, 
whiljp tho little shafts with then elegant capitals and hght archivolts 
have a sparkle and brilliancy which no cornice ever possessed. Indeed, 
so beautiful are they, that wo are not surprised to find them uni- 
versally adopted , and their discontinuance on the introduction of the 
pointed style was one ot the greatest losses sustained by architectural 
art in those days It is true they would have been quite incompatible 
with the thin walls and light piers of pointed architecture , but it may 
be safely asserted that no feature which those new styles introduced 
was equally beautiful with these galleries which they superseded. 

The church of San Michele at Pavia, which took its present form 
either at the end of the 11th or beginning of the 12th century, is one 
of the most interesting of this age, and presents m itself all the 
characteristics of a perfect round-arched Qothic church Indeed there 
is hardly any feature worth mentioning which was invented after this 
date except the pointed arch — a very doubtful improvement — and 

N 2 
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window tracery, which the Italians never cordially adopted or under- 
stood The section (woodcut No 710) shows the general arrangement 
of San Michele, from which it will he seen that well-marked* vaulting- 
shafts spring fiom floor to roof, that the pier arches in the wall are 
perfectly distinct and well understood, and that the angles of the piers 
aro softened and ornamented by shafts and other subordinate mem- 
bers Altogether, it is evident that that subdivision of labour (ff I 
may use the expression) which was so characteristic of the true Gothic 
style had here been perfectly understood, every part having its own 
function and telling lttf own story To complete the style only re- 
quired a little experience to decide on the best and most agreeable 
proportions m size and solidity In a century from the date o# this 
church the required pi ogress had been made, a century later it had 
been earned too far, and the artistic value of the style was lost in mere 



masonic excellence San Michele and *tlio other churcheB of its age 
fail pnneipally fiom over-heaviness of paits and a certain clumsiness 
of construction, which, though not without its valuo as an expression 
of power, wants the refinement necessary for a true work of art 
Externally, one of the most pleasing features of this church is the 
apae with its circular gallery In Italian churches the gallery is 
usually a simple rango of similar arcades , here, however, it is broken 
into three great divisions by coupled shafts springing from the ground, 
and these again subdivided by single shafts running in like manner 
through the whole height of the apse The gallery thus not only be- 
comes a part of tho whole design, instead of looking like a possible 
afterthought, but an agreeable variety is also given, which adds not a 
little to the pleasing effect of the building 

There are at least two other churches in Pavia which, though 
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altered in many parts, retain their apeidal arrangements tolerably 
perfect One of these, that of San Teodoro, may be somewhat oldei 
than the San Michele, and has its gallery divided into tiiplets of 
arcades by bold flat buttresses springing fiom the giound The other, 
San Pietro in Cielo d’Oio, is considei ably more modern, the arcado 
being omitted lonnd the apse, though introduced in the central dome 
It has besides two subordinate apses of graceful design, but inferior to 
the older examples 



1 1 1 View of tin Apse of San Michele, Pavia fciorn lJu Some l aid * Lon Alta au Moytn Age ' 


Though Milan must have been uch in churches of this age, the 
only one now lemammg tolerably entire is San Ambrogio, which is so 
interesting as almost to make amends for its singularity Historical 
evidence shows that a church existed heio from a very eaily age 
It was rebuilt m the 9th century by Bishop Anspertus, aided by 
the munificence of King Louis the Pious , but except the apse and 
the older of the two toweis — that called “the canons*” — nothing 
remains of even that church, all the rest having been lobuilt in 
the 12th century The vaulting of the church, which is oxtiemely 
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clumsy, and clumsily fitted to the substructure, is the work of the 
13th century 

The disposition of the building will be understood from the follow- 
ing plan, which shows both the atnum and the church. The former is 

I virtually the nave , in other words, 

0 had the church been erected on the 

colder and stormier side of the Alps, 
a clerestory would have been added 
to the atnum, and it would have 
been roofed over , and then the plan 
would have been nearly identical 
with that of a Northern cathedral 
j If, besides this, there had been a 
' baptistery at the western entrance, 
as at Novara, Piacenza, or Torcello, 
wo should have had a building 
with two apses — a complete Ger- 
man cathedral. As it is, the atnum 
(woodcut No 713) is a highly 
^ % pleasing adjunct to the facade, 

1 * ' ** removing the church back from 

1 ¥ * * the noisy world outside, and by its 

1 ► * * 1 1 quiet seclusion tending to produce 

i> 4 ► 4 1 that devotional feeling so suitable 

\ p 4 ¥ * i to the entrance of a place of worship 

! p 4 t * i The fa$ado of the building itself, 

I p ^ ^ | i , though, like the atrium only in 

| bnck, is one of the best designs of 

I its age, the upper loggia, oi open 

712 Plan of San Ambroglo, Milan From Ferrario p-allerv of fi\0 bold J)llt Unequal 
Scale lOu it tolin & , 

arches, producing more shadow 
than the facade at l?isa, without the multitude of small parts there 
crowded together, and with far more architectural propriety and 
grace As seen from the atrium with its two towers, one on either 
flank, it forms a composition scaicely surpassed by any other in this 
style. 

Owing to the bad arrangement of the vaulting, the internal archi- 
tecture of the church is hardly worthy of its extenor, but it is a 
perfect museum of ccdesiological antiquities of the best class The 
silver altar of Angilbertus (ad 835) is unnvalled either for nchness 
or beauty of design by anything of the kind known to exist elsewhere, 
and the baldachino that surmounts it is also of singular beauty so are 
some of its old tombs, of the earliest Christian workmanship Its 
mosaics, its pulpit, and the bronze doors, not to mention the brazen 
serpent — said to be the very one erected b) Moses m the wilderness 
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— and innumerable other relics, make this church one of the most 
interesting of Italy, if not indeed of all Europe 

Generally speaking, the most beautiful part of a Lombard church 
is its eastern end The apse with its gallery, the transepts, and above 
all the dome that almost invariably surmounts their intersection with 
the choir, constitute a group which always has a pleasing effect, and 
is very often highly artistic and beautiful The sides of the nave, 
too, are often well designed and appropriate, but, with scarcely a 



Atrnim of San Ambiogio, Milan bioni lemma 1 


single exception, the west end, or entranco front, is comparatively 
mean The building seems to bo cut off at a certain length without 
.any appropriate finish, or anything to balance the bold projections 
towards the east The French cathedrals, on the contrary, whilo 
they entirely escape this defect by means of their bold western towers, 
are generally deficient in the eastern parts, and almost always lack 
the central dome or tower The English Gothic architects alone 

1 Ferrano, ‘ Momimenti Sacn c Frofum dell’ 1 It Buaihui di 8 Ambrogio' 
Milan, 1824 
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Understood the proper combination of the three parts. The Italians, 
when they introduced a tower, almost always used it as a detached 
object, and not as a part of the design of the church In consequence 
of this the facades of their churches are frequently the least happy 
parts of the composition, notwithstanding the pains and amount of 
ornament lavished upon them 



714 Facade of the Cathedral at IMacenza. From Chapuy, 4 Moyen Age Monu mental/ 

The elevation of the cathedral at Piacenza is a fair illustration of 
the general mode of treating the western front of the building, not 
only in the 11th and 12 th centuries, but afterwards, when a chuich 
had a facade at all — for the Italians seem to have been seldom able 
to satisfy themselves with this part of their designs, and a great many 
of their most important churches have, in consequence, not even now 
been completed in this respect 
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Instead of recessing their doors, as was the practice on this side 
of the Alps, the Italians added projecting porches, often of consider* 
able depth, and supported by two or more slight columns, generally 
resting on the backs of symbolical animals No part of these porches, 
as an architectural arrangement, can be deemed worthy of any com- 
mendation , for m the first place, a column planted on an animal’s back 
is an anomaly and an absurdity, and the extreme tenuity of the pillars, 
as compared with the mass they support, is so glaring that even its 
universality fails in reconciling the eye to the dispioportion In the 
present instance the porch is two storeys m height, the upper being 
a XLjfhe for sculpture Its almost exact resemblance to the entrance 
porch below is therefore a defect Above there is generally a gallery, 
sometimes only in the centre, sometimes, as m this instance, at the 
sides, though often carried quite across, and in the centie above this 
t£ere is almost invariably a circular window, the tracery of which is 
frequently not only elaborately but beautifully ornamented with foliage 
and various sculptural devices 

Above this there is generally one of those open gallenes mentioned 
before, following the slope of the roof, though frequently, as m this 
instance, this is replaced by a mere belt of semicircular arches, sug- 
gesting an arcade, but m reality only an ornament 


Verova 

Almost evmy important city m Lombardy shows local peculiarities 
in its style, arising from some distinction of race or tradition The 
greater number of these must necessarily bo passed over in a work 
like the present, but some are so marked as to demand particular men- 
tion Among these that of Verona seems the most marked and inter- 
esting This Roman city became the favourite capital of Theodoric 
the G oth-Mhetnch of Berne, as the old •Gormans called him — and 
was by him adoraqjl with* many noble buildings which have either 
perished or been overlooked There is a passage in the writings of 
his fnend Cassiodorus which has hitherto been a stumbling-block to 
commentators, but seems to find an explanation m The buildings here, 
and to point to the origin of a mode of decoration worth remarking 
upon. In talking of the architectuie of his day he speaks of “the 
reed like tenuity of the columns making it appear as if lofty masses of 
building were supported on upright spears, which in regard to substance 
look like hollow tubes ” 1 It might be supposed that this referred exclu- 


1 “ Quid dicamus columuarum junceam 
procentutem? Moles lllas sublimissimas 
quasi quibusdam erectis bastilibus oon- 
tinen substantial quahtate concavis can- 
alibufl excavates vel magis ipsas sestimes 
esse transfuses Oens judiees factum 
quod metallisdunssimis videas expohtum 


Marmorum junctures venae dicas esse 
genital es, ubi dum falluntur oculi laus 
probatur crevisse miraculis." In the 
above, metallum does not seem to mean 
metal as we now use the word, but any 
hard substance dug out of the ground. 
— Cassiodotua variorum, lib vii ch 15. 
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sively to tho metal architecture of the use of which we find traces m 
the paintings at Pompeii and elsewhere 1 But the context hardly bears 
this out, and he is probably alluding to a stone or marble architecture, 
which m the decline of true art had aspired to a certain extent to 

imitate the lightness which the me- 
tallic form had rendered a favounte 
To return to Verona — The apse of 
the cathedial seems to have belonged 
to an older edifico than that to which 
it is now attached, as was often the 
case, that being the most solid as jyoll 
as the most sacred pait of the building 
As seen in tho woodcut (No 715) it is 
ornamented with pilasters, classical m 
design, but more attenuated than any 
found elsewhere , so that I cannot but 
believe that this is either one of the 
identical buildings to which Cassio- 
donis refers, or at least an early copy 
from one of them 
At a fai later, age, m tho 12th century, the beautiful church of 
San Zenone shows traces of the same style of decoration, pilasters being 
used hero almost as slight as those at the Cathedral, but so elegant 
and so gracefully applied as to form one of the most bdtutiful decora- 
tions of the stylo Onco introduced, it was of course repeated in other 
buildings, though seldom carried to so great an extent or employed 
so gracefully as m this instance Indeed, whether taken internally* 
or externally, San Zenone may be regarded as one of the most pleasing 
and perfect examples of tho style to bo found in the north of Italy 
The cathedral at Modena is another good example, tjiough not 
possessing any features of much novelty »or deserving special men- 
tion That of Parma as also important, though' ^hardly so pleasing 
Indeed scarcely any city in the valley of the To is without some 
more or less perfect chuiches of this date, none showing any important 
peculiarities that have not been exemplified above, unless perhaps it 
is the apse of the church of San Donato on tho Murano near Venice, 
which is decorated with a uchness of mosaic to which tho purer Gothic 
style never attained, and which entitles this church to rank rather 
with the Byzantine than with the Gothic buildings of which wo are 
treating 

It is extremely difficult to draw a line between the pointed and 
round-arched Gothic styles in Italy The former was so evidently a 
foreign importation, so unwillingly received and so little understood, 



1 1 & A par of tho Cut hi drill, V ci olid From 
Hope s • History of Aichit'ctuu ' 


1 See vol i p 
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that it made its way but slowly Even, fot instance, m the church at 
Vercelli, which is usually quoted as the earliest example of the’pointed 
style in Italy (built 1219-1222), there is not a pointed arch nor a 
tiaoe of one on the extenor All the windows and openings arc 
round-headed, and, except the pier-arches and vaults, nothing pointed 
appears anywhere Even at a later date than this the round arch, 
especially as a decorative form, is frequently placed above the pointed 
one, and always used in preference to it Instead, therefore, of attempt- 



7 1 6 Fumade of San Zenone, Verona b rom Chapuy 


ing to draw a line wheie none exists in reality, it will bo better now 
to pass on from this part of the subject, and to take up the oldei 
style at a point from which we can best traco the formation of ihe 
new The latter does not essentially differ from the former, except 
in the introduction of the French form of the pointed arch and its 
accompaniments It remains only to say a few woids on the pecu- 
liarities which tho round form of churches took ’n the hands of the 
early Lombard architects, as well as on the campanile, which forms so 
striking a feature in the cities of northern Italy 
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In the earliest times of Christian architecture, as we have already 
seen, the circular form of church was at least as frequent as that 
derived from the Homan basilica In process of time the latter was 
found to be much better adapted to the oxtendcd requirements of 
Christianity. Hence in the 11th and 12th centuries, when so many 
of the early churches were rebuilt and enlarged, most of the old 
circular buildings disappeared Enough, however, remain to enable us 
to trace, though imperfectly, what their arrangements were 

Among those which have been lllustiatcd, peihaps the mo^t in 
teresting is that known as the church of San Stefano at Bologna, 
or rather the circular centro of that congeries of Beven churches 
usually known by that name * 

It is one of those numerous churches of which it is impossible fo 
predicate whether it was originally a baptismal or a sepulchral edifice 
In old times it bore both names, and may have had both destinations, 
but latterly, at all events, the question has been settled by the compro- 
mise usually adopted in such cases, of dedicating it to the first martyr, 
to whom a sepulchial form of building is especially appropriate. 

Notwithstanding a considerable amount of ancient remains mixed 
up in the details, no part of the piesent church seems older than 
the Carlovmgian era, while, on the other hand, its extreme irre- 
gularity and clumsiness of construction point to a period befoie the 
11th century Its general form is that of an extremely liregulai 
octagon, about 60ft in diameter, m the centre of which stands a 
circlet of columns, sorno coupled, some single, supporting a semi- 
circular dome The circumscribing aisle is coveied with the usual 
intersecting nbbed vault of the 1 0th century, but the whole is so rude 



717 Plan of the Dnomo, Brescia 
FromHUbsch Seale ivofttolin 


as scarcely to deserve mention except for its 
antiquity • 

At Brescia there are two circular churches 
one, the Duomo Vecchio, may be anterior even 
to the Cailovmgian era — Hubsch thinks it 
belongs to the 7th century Whatever its 
date, it is one of the best preserved and 
most interesting churches of its class m the 
North of Italy As will be seen from the plan, 
it is a large church, 1 25 ft. across over all, and 
is covered by a dome 65 ft diameter internally, 
supported by 8 piers of very plain design. 
The mode m which light is introduced into 
the central compartment illustrates the various 


tentative expedients by which the architects in that age attempted to 


accomplish their object. First, there is a range of small windows in the 
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drum below the springing of the dome In the dome itself there are 
four circular holes, and as if the architect felt that he was doing some- 
thing unusual and in- 
artistic, he managed ex- 
ternally to confuse these 
with the rudiments of 
the roof-gallery This 
last feature is managed 
m even a more rudi- 
mentary fashion than 
at Novara (woodcut No 
708)fc and is evidently 
intended to look, ex- 
ternally, as if it light- 
ed the mteno^of the 

/-»V» Elevation of Duomo at Brescia. From HUbech. 

enuren scale so ft to 1 in 

It is not clear whe- 
ther originally it had or was intended to have an apse between its 
two round towers — the foundations of which can still be traced Most 


probably it had What renders this church of peculiai interest now is 
that its ordonnance had probably evon more influence on the design of 
the churches at Aix la Oliapelle and elsewhere m Germany than San 
Vitale at Kavenna, which is usually considered the prototype of all 
the circular churches north of the Alps 



The other circular church at Brescia is that of Sta Julia, whioh is 
certainly more modern than the Duomo, and, as it at present stands, 
cannot be considered older than the 1 2th century In its upper part it 
assumes an octagonal form, and altogether tends much more towards 
the Gothic forms than its rival 

Turning from these we find the round-arched Gothic style com- 
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720 San Tomaso in limine 
Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


pletely developed m the church of San Tomaso in limine, near Bergamo 
From the annexed plan it will be seen that the circular part is the 
nave or entrance, as in Germany and England, m 
contradistinction to the French mode of arrange- 
ment, where the circular part is always the 
sanctum, the rectangular the nave or less holy 
plaoe 

The general plan of this example is circular 
It is not more than 30 ft across internally In 
the centre stand eight pillars, supporting a vaulted 
gallery, which forms a tnforium or upper Btorey, and, with the dome 
and its little cupola, raiso the whole height to about 50 ft A small 
choir with a semicircular niche projects eastward 

The dimensions of the building are so small, that it hardly deserves 
notice, except as a perfect example of the style of the ftth or 12th cen- 
tury m Lombardy, and for a 
ceitam propriety and elegance 
of design, in which it is not 
surpassed, internally at least, 
by any building of its age. It 
is to be regretted that the idea 
was never carried out (at any 
rate no example remains) on 
such a scale as to enable us to 
judge of the effect of such a 
domical arrangement as is here 
attempted The great defect 
of all one-stoned domes is their 
lowness, both internally, and 
more especially externally This 
method of building a dome m two storeys would seem calculated to 
obviato the objection , but though commoh in small sepulchral cham- 
bers, it has never betfn tued on a scale sufficiently largo to enable 
us to judge of its real effect After this penod the circular shape was 
so completely superseded by the rectangular, that no further improve- 
ment took place m it 
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Towkks 

There is perhaps no quostion of early Christian archaeology involved 
in so much obscurity as that of the mtioduction and early use of 
towers. The great monumental pillars of the Romans — as, for instance, 
those of Trajan and Antoninus — were practically towers , and latterly 
their tombs began to assume an aspiring character like that at St Bemi 
(woodcut No. 222), or those at Palmyra and elsewhere in the East, 
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which, show a marked tendency in that direction. But none of these 
can be looked upon as an undoubted prototype of the towers attached 
to the churches of the Christians. # 

At Ravenna, as early as the age of Justinian, we fincf circular 
towers attached to St Apollmare in classe (woodcut No 262), and 
in the other churches of that place they seem even then to have 
been considered necessary adjuncts At the same time, it is by no 
means clear that they were erected as bell-towers, indeed the evi- 
dence is tolorably clear that bells were not used in Christian churches 
till the time of Pope Adrian I , some two centuries later What, 
then, were they ? There is, I think, no trace of their being sepul- 
chral monuments, or that tfty were designed or used as tombs , and 
unless they were, like the sthambas of the Buddhists, pillars of victory, 
or towers erected to mark sacred or remaikable spots, it is difficult 
to say what they were, or where we are to look for an analogy 
% Be this as it may, the oldest circular towers with which we are 
acquainted are those of Ravenna , while the last of the senes is the 
famous loaning one at Pisa, commenced m the ycai 1174 The gra- 
dations between these two extremes must have been the same that 
marked the changes m the architecture of the churches to which they 
are attached , but the links are more completely wanting m the case 
of the towers than m that of the churches 

The tower of St Apollmaie m classe, above referred to, the most 
perfect of those of Ravenna, is a simple bnck tower (see woodcut 
No 262), 9 storeys m height, the lower windows being narrow 
single openings, above there are two, and the three upper storeys 
are adorned with four windows of three lights each 

In Rome, as far as we know, the first tower attached to a 
chuich was that built by Tope Aduan T , m front of the atnum of St 
Peter’s, but they soon became common, and we now find them 
attached tq the churches of S Lorenzo without the walls, S Croce 
in Gerusalemme, SS Giovanni e Paolo, I? Clemente, S Giorgio m 
Velabro, and others All these are square in plan and extremely 
similar m design, no improvement and scarcely any change having 
taken place between the first and the last, as if thetform were an old 
and established one when first adopted That attached to Sta Maria 
m Cosmcdin (woodcut No 722) is perhaps one of the best and most 
complete Its dimensions are small, its breadth being little more than 
15 ft, and its height only 110, but notwithstanding this there is 
gieat dignity m the design, and, m a city where buildings are not 
generally tall, its height is sufficient to give it prominence without 
overpowering other objects, — a characteristic which renders these 
Roman towers not only beautiful structures in themselves, but ap- 
propriate ornaments to the buildings to which they are attached. 

The chief interest of these towers is derived from the numerous 
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progeny to which they gave birth . for though there is scarcely 'an 
instance of a square Romanesque tower beyond 
the walls of Rome during the period in which 
this style flourished, the form was seiz&d upon 
with avidity by the Gothic architects in all the 
countries of Europe , and whether as a detached 
campanile (as in Italy), or as an integral part 
of the building (as we shall soon find it on this 
side of the Alps), it forms the most prominent, 
and perhaps also the most beautiful, feature m the 
aspiring architecture of the middle ages 

There is certanfty no architectural feature 
which the Gothic architects can so justly call 
their own as the towers and spires which in the 
middle ages were so favourite, so indispensable a 
part of their churches and 'other edifices, becom- 
ing m fact as necessary parts of the external 
design, as the vaults wore of the internal deco- 
ration of the building 

It is true, as before remarked, that we neither 
know whore they were first invented, nor even 
where they were first applied to Christian churches 
— those of Romo and Ravenna being evidently not 
the earliest examples , nor have they any features 
which betray their origin — at least none have yet 
been pointed out, though it is not impossible that 
a closer examination would bring some such to 
light They certainly are as little classical, in 
form or details, as anything can well bo con- 
ceived, nor, consequently, can the very name of 
Romanesque be considered entirely appropriate, 
though we may be compelled to use it as marking 
the age and locality m which they occur 
Those of which we have already spoken are all church-towers, 
— campaniles or boll-towers attached to churches But this exclusive 
distinction by no means applies to the Gothic towers The tower 
of St Mark at Venice, for instance, and the Toraccio at Cremona, 
are evidently civic monuments, like the beifnes of the Low Coun- 
• tries— symbols of communal power wholly distinct from the church, 
their proximity to which seems only to arise from the fact of all 
the principal buildings being grouped together This is oertainly 
the case with a large class of very ugly buildings in Italy, such 
as those attached to the town-halls of Florence and Siena, or the 
famous Asinelli and Gansenda towers at Bologna They are merely 
tall square bnck towers, with a machicolated balcony at the top, 
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but possessing no more architectural design than the chimney of a 
cotton factory Originally, when lower, they may have been ^towers 
of defence, but afterwards became mere symbols of power. 

A third class* and by far the most numerous, of these buildings a te 
undoubtedly ecclesiastical erections , they are either actually attached 
to the churches, or so placed with regard to them as to leave no doubt 
on the matter. There is is not, however, I believe, in all Italy, a single 
example of a tower or towers forming, as on this side of the Alps, an 
integral part of the design* 

Sometimes they stand detached, but more generally are connected 
with some angle of the building, the favourite position being the 
westefn angle of the southern transept Occasionally we find one 
tower placed at the anglo of tho facade, but this is seldom the case 
when tiie tower and tho church are of the same age It is so m the 
cathedral at Lucca, and San Ambrogio at Milan, m tho latter of 
which a second tower has been added moie recently to balance the 
older one It does also happen, as in the instance of Novara, before 
quoted (woodcut No 708), that two towers aie actually parts of the 
original design , this, however, is certainly the exception, not tho rule 

In design the Italian campaniles differ very considerably from 
those on this side of the Alps They never have projecting buttresses, 
nor assume that pyramidal form which is so essential and so beautiful 
a feature in the* northern examples In plan the campanile is always 
square, and carried up without break or offset to two-thirds at least of 
its intended height This* which is vntually the whole design (for 
tiie spire seems an idea borrowed from the north), is generally sobd 
to a considerable height, or with only such openings as serve to admit 
light to the stairs or inclined planes Above the solid part one lound- 
headed window is intioduced in each face, and in the next storey two , 
in the one above this thice, then four, and lastly five, the lights being 
merely separated by slight pigrs, so that the*upper storey is virtually 
an open loggia (see woodcut No 729) There is no doubt great beauty 
and propriety of design in this arrangement , in point of taste it is 
unobjectionable, but it wants the vigour and variety d>f the Northern 
towei. 

So far as we can judge fiom drawings and such ancient examples 
as remain, the original termination was a simple cone m the centre, 
with a smaller one at each of the angles 

At Verona an octagonal lantern is added, and at Modena and Cre- 
mona the octagon is crowned by a loity spire, but these hardly come 
within the limits of the epoch of which we are now treating So 
greatly did the Italians prefer the round arch, that even m their imita- 
tion of the Northern styles they used the pointed shape only when 
compelled — a cncumstance which makes it extremely difficult, parti- 
cularly in the towers, to draw the line between the two styles; for 
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though pointed arches were no doubt introduce®, in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, the circular-headed shape continued to be employed from 
the age of the Romanesque to that of the Renaissance 

One of the oldest and certainly the most celebrated of the Gothic 
towers of Italy, is that of St Mark's at Venice, commenced in the year 
902, it took the infant Republic three centuries to raise it 180 ft., to 
the point at which the square basement terminates On this there must 
originally have been an open loggia of some sort, no doubt with a 
conical roof The present supoi structure Was added m the 1 Gth cen- 
tury, but though the loggia is a ver) pleasing feature, it is overpowered 
by the solid mass that it surmounts, and by the extremely ugly square 
extinguisher that crowns the whole Its locality and its associations 
have earned for it a great deal of undue laudation, but m point of 
design no campanile m Italy deserves it less The base is a mere 
unornamented mass of brickwork, slightly fluted, and pierced unsym- 
motncally with small windows to light the inclined plane within 
Its size, its height, and its apparent solidit} are its only merits 
These are no doubt impoitaiit elements m that low class of archi- 
tectural excellence of which the Egyptian pyramids are the typo , but 
even in these elements this edifice must confess itself a pigmy, and 
inferior to even a second-class pyramid on the banks of tlio Is llo, while 
it has none of the beauty of design and detail displayed by the Giralda 
of Seville, or even by other Italian towers m its own neighbouiliood 

The campanile at Piacenza (woodcut No 714) is, perhaps, more 
like the original of St Maik’s than any other, and certainly displays 
as little beauty as any building of this sort can possess 

That of San Zenono at Veiona is far more pleasing It is, indeed, 
as beautiful both m proportion and details as any of its age, while 
it exemplifies at once the beauties and the defects of the style. 
Among the first is an elegant simplicity that always is pleasing, 
but this is accompanied* by a leanness # and poverty of* effect, when 
compared with Northern examples, which must rank m the latter 
category 

The celebralgd tower of the Ghnlandma at Modena will, perhaps, 
enable us best to compare these Italian towers with the Cis- Alpine 
ones, since it possesses a well-proportioned spire which is found m few 
of the others 

In date it ought to belong to the second division of the subject, 
having been commenced in the 13th and finished in the 14th century, 
but, as before remarked, there is no line of distinction between the 
round-arched and pointed-arched styles in Italy, and as this cam- 
panile seems to be wholly without any pointed forms, we may describe 
it here. 

Its whole height is about 315 ft, of which less than 200 are taken 
up in the square part — which thus bears a less predominant propor- 
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tion to the spire than any other Italian example. It is evidently 
meant to rival the famous German spire s which had become such 
favourites in the age in which it was built , and although it avoids 
many of the errors into which the excessive love of decoration and 
of tours de /orce led the Germans, still the result is far from satis- 
factory. The change from the square to the octagon is abrupt and 
unpleasing, and the spire itself looks too thick for the octagon 
Everywhere theie is a want of those buttresses and pinnacles with 
which the Gothic architects knew so well how to prepare for a tran- 
sition of form, and to satisfy the mind that the composition was not 
only artistically but mechanically correct The Italians never com- 
prehended the aspiring principle of the Gothic styles, and conse- 
quently, though they had far more elegance of taste and used better 
details, their works hardly satisfy the mind more than a modern 
classical church or museum can do 

Ihe same remarks apply to the towers of Siena, Lucca, Fistoja, 
and mdeed to all m the north of Italy all have some pleasing points, 
but none are entirely satisfactory None have sufficient ornament, nor 
display enough design, to lender them pleasing in detail, nor have 
they sufficient mass to enable them to dispense with the evidence of 
thought, and to impress b) the simple giandeur of their dimensions 
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Before the commencement of the 13th century, the Italians had 
acquired such mastery over the details of their round-arched style, 
and had worked it into such originality and completeness, that it 
is surprising that they should so easily have abandoned it for that 
form of Pointed Gothic which they afterwards adopted It is true 
the Italians never rose to the conception of such buildings as the great 
Rhenish cathedrals, like those of Spires and Worms, or the old churches 
at Cologne , nor did they perhaps oven rival the quasi-classical grace and 
elegance of the Provencal 'churches , but at Verona, ModonA, and indeed 
throughout the North of Italy they had elaborated a complete round- 
aiched style, all the details of which were not only appropriate and 
elegant, but seemed capable of indefinite development in the direction 
in which they were proceeding They had also before their eyes the 
Romanesque style of Pisa and Lucca with all its elegance, and the ex- 
ample of Rome, where the architects steadily refused to acknowledge 
the pointed-arch during the whole of the Mediaeval period. Yet m the 
beginning of the 13th century— say 1220, when the cathedrals of 
Arnifins, Salisbury, and Toledo were designed — Italy too was smitten 
with admiration for the pointed arch, and set to work to adapt it to her 
tastes and uses. 

It would be difficult to account for this, were we not aware how 
deeply the feelings that gave rise to the Ghibellme faction were rooted 
in the Italian soiL In all the cities, except Rome, the cause of 
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the Ghibellmes was throughout the middle ages identified with that of 
freedom and local independence in opposition to that of the GueHs, 
which symbolized the supremacy of the Pope and the clerical party 
Knowing how strenuously this was resisted, we naturally expect to 
find it expressed in the architecture of the country Two, indeed, of 
the great churches of Italy, Assisi (1228) and Milan (1385), were 
erected by Germans m the German style of the day , but these are 
exceptional The form which the pointed-arched style took on its 
introduction, was that of adaptation to the Italian style, m a manner 
which the Italians thought more consonant with beauty and conveni- 
ence •than that adopted north of the Alps In this they were cer- 
tainly mistaken The elegance of the details employed by a refined 
and cultivated people, and based on classical traditions, goes far to 
redeem, in most instances, the defects of their designs , but they never 
grasped the true principles of Gothic art, and the fatal facility of the 
pointed arch led them more astray after mechanical clevernesses than 
even the Germans Still, it is an original style, and, however im- 
perfect, is well worthy of study 

Before proceeding to descnbe the style more m detail, it may bo well 
to point out one of the principal causes which led to the more marked 
features of difference between the Gothic aichitecture of Italy and 
that of Germany and Fiance This was the distaste of the Italians for 
the employ ment of painted glass, or at least then want of appreciation 
of its beauties when combined with architecture 

An attempt was made m a pievious chapter to explain how all- 
important painted glass was to the elaboration of the Gothic style 
But for its introduction, the aichitecture of Franco would beai no 
resemblance to what it was, and is In Italy, indeed, the people loved 
polychromy, but always of the opaquo class They delighted to cover 
the walls of their churches with frescoes arid mosaics, to ennch their 
floors with the most gorgeous pavements, and ty scatter golden stars 
over the blue ground of their vaults , but rarely, if ever, did they 
fill, or design to fill, their windows with painted gl^ss Perhaps the 
glare of an Italian sun may have tended to render its brilliancy into- 
lerable, but more probably the absence of stained glass is owing to 
its incompatibility with fresco-pamting, the offect of which would 
be entirely destroyed by the superior brightness of the transparent 
material The Italians were not prepared to relinquish the old and 
favourite mode of decoration in which they so excelled This adhei- 
ence to the ancient method of ornamentation enabled them, m the 15th 
and 16th oentunes, to surpass all the world m the art of painting, but 
it was fatal to the proper appreciation of the pointed sty le, and to its 
sucoessful introduction into the land. 

The first effect of this tendency was that the windows m Italian 
churches were small, and generally devoid of tracery, with all its 
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beautiful accompaniments The walls, too, being consequently solid, 
were sufficient, by their own weight, to abut the thrust of the arches . 
so that neither projecting or flying buttresses nor pinnacles were 
needed. The buildings were thus deprived externally of all the aspir- 
ing vertical lines so characteristic of true Gothic. The architects, to 
relieve the monotony arising from the want of these features, were 
forced to recur to the horizontal cornices of the classical times, and to 
cover their walls with a senes of panelling, which, however beautiful 
in itself, is mere ornament — both unmeaning and inconsistent 

Internally, too, having no clerestory to make room for, and no con- 
structive necessities to meet, they jumped to the conclusion that the 
best design is that which covers the greatest space with the least 
expenditure of materials, and the least encumbrance of the floor 
With builders this is a golden lule, but with architects it is abqut 
the worst thit can possibly bo adopted The Germans were not free 
from this fault, but the Italians carried it still further. If on four 
or five pieis they could support the vault of a whole nave, they never 
dreamed of introducing more A French architect, though superior in 
constructive skill, would probably have introduced eight or ten m the 
same space. An Italian would carry the vaults of the side-aisles to 
the same height as that of the nave, if ho could A Northern architect 
knew how to keep the two in their due proportion, whereby he 
obtained greater height and greater width m the same bulk, and an 
appeal ance of height and width greater still, by the contrast between 
the parts, at the same time that he gave his building a character of 
strength and stability peiliaps even more valuable than that of size 
In the same manner the Northern architects, while they grouped 
their shafts together, kept them so distinct, as to allow every one 
to bear its proportional part of the load, and perform its allotted task 
The Italians never comprehended this principle, but merely stuck 
pilasteis back to back, in imitation of the true architects, producing 
an unmeaning and ugly pier The same incongruities occur in every 
part and every f detail It is a style copied without understanding, 
and executed without feeling The elegance of the sculptured foliage 
and other details sometimes goes tar to redeem these faults , for the 
Italians, though bad architects, woie always beautiful carvers, and, as 
a Southern people, were free from the vulgarities sometimes apparent 
farther north, and never fell into tfie wild barbarisms which too often 
disfigure even the best buildings on tins side of the Alps. Besides, 
when painting is joined to sculpture in churches, the architecture may 
come to occupy a subordinate position, and thus escape the censure it 
deserves. Unfortunately there are only two examples of any importance 
in this style that retain all their painted decorations — S. Francis at 
Assisi, and the Certosa near Pavia From this circumstance they are per- 
haps the most admired m Italy In others the spaces left for colour are 
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still plain and blank. We see the work of the architect unaided by the 
painting which was intended to set it off, and we cannot but condemn it 
as displaying at once bad taste and ignorance of the true Gothic feeling. 

One of the earliest, or perhaps the very first Italian edifice into 
which the pointed arch was introduced, is the fine church of St Andrea 
at Vercelli, commenced in the year 121 9 by 
the Cardinal Guala Bicohien, and finished 
in three years This prelate, having been 
long legate in England, brought back with 
him an English architect called, it is said, 

Bng\jithe, and entiusted him with the 
erection of tins church m his native place 

In plan, it is certainly very like an 
English church, terminating squarely to- 
wards the east, and with side chapels to 
the transepts, arranged very much as we 
find them at Buildwas, Kirkstall, and other 
churches of this class and size, only that 
hero they are polygonal, which was haidly 
ever the case in England But with the 
plan all influences of the English aiclu- 
tect seem to have ceased, and the stiucture 
is m purely Italian style Externally 
the pointed aich nowhere appears, all 
the doors and windows being cnculai -headed , while internally it is 
confined to the pier-arches of the na\ e and the vaulting of the roof. 
The fagade is flanked at its angles by two tall, slender, square towers , 
and the intersection of tho nave and transept is covered by one of 
those elegant octagonal domes which the Italians knew so well how 
to use, and yrhich is in fact the only original feature m their designs 
The external form of this ehurch is interesting, as displaying the 
germs of much that two centuries afterwards was so greatly expanded 
by a German architect m the design of Milan cathedral 

A few years later, m 1229, a church was commenced at Asti, tho 
tow r er of which was finished in 1266 This allowed time for a more 
complete development of the pointed style, which here prevails not 
only internally, but externally Tall lancet windows appear in the 
flanks, and even the doorways aqgume that form, m their canopies, if 
not in their openings The porch (woodcut No 724)is a later addi- 
tion, and a characteristic specimen of the style during the 14th cen- 
tury This church is also one of the earliest examples in which those 
elegant terra cotta cornices of small intersecting arches seem to have 
been brought to perfection. 

The most remarkable church of this age is that of St. Fiancis at 
Assisi, commenced m 1228, and finished, in all essentials at least, in 
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1253 It is said to havo been built by a German named Jacob, or 
Jacopo Certainly no French oi English architect would have designed 
a double church of this class, though, on the other hand, no Italian 
could have drawn details so purely Northern as those of the upper 
church. In the lower church there are hardty any mouldings to maik 
the style, but its character is cerHunly lather German than Italian. 
This church depends for its magnificence and character much more on 
pfriryfring than on architecture In the first place it is small, the upper 
church being only 225 ft. long, by 36 in width , and though the lower 
one has side-aisles which extend the width to 100 ft , yet the upper 
church is only 60 ft m height, and the lower about 30, so that 
it is far too small for much architectural magnificence None of its 
details are equal to those of contemporary churches on this side of the 
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Alps. The whole church is covered with fresco-paintings in great 


variety and of the most beau- 
tiful character, which justly 
render it one of the most 
celebrated and admired of all 
Italy. On this side of the 
Alps, without its frescoes, it 
would hardly attract any at- 
tention. It is invaluable as 
an example of the extent to 
whi(jji polychromatic decora- 
tion may be profitably carried, 
and of the true mode of doing 
it , and also as an illustration 
ol the extent to which the 



Italians allowed a foreign 
style and mode of ornamen- 


tation to be introduced into 


their country 

One of the purest and most 
perfect types of an Italian 
Gothic church is that of Sta 
Anastasia at Verona, com- 
menced apparently in 1200, 
It is not large, being only 
285 ft in length externally , 
'but its arrangements are very 
complete, and veiy perfect if 
looked at from an Italian point 
of view r J.'he square of the 
vault of the nave is the modu- 
lus, instead of that of the aisles, 
as in true Gothic churches, 
owing to which the pier- 
arches are further apart than a 
true artist would have placed 
them , there aro also no but- 
tresses externall) , but only 
pilasters The consequence of 
this is, that tho arches have 
to be tied m with iron lods 
at tho springing, which in- 
ternally adds very much to 
the appearance of weakness, 
caused in the first instance 



One bay of Sta. Anastasia, Verona 
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by the Wide spacing and general tenuity. These bad effects aie aggra- 
vated by the absence of a string-course at the springing of the vault , 
And by the substitution of a circular hole for the tnfonum, and a 
hexafoiied opening of very insignificant dimensions, for the glorious 
clerestory windows of Northern churches Altogether, though we 
canno t help being pleased with the spaciousness and general elegance 
of design, it is impossible not to feci how very inferior it is to that of 
churches on this side the Alps. 



727 One Bay, externally and internally, of the Glmich of ban Martino, Lucca 


f l he church of San Martino at Lucca, built about a century after 
Sta Anastasia (middle of 14th century), piesents a strikingly happy 
compromise between the two styles The piei -arches are still too 
wide — 23 feet m the clear , but the defect is remedied to some extent 
by the employment of circular instead of pointed arches, and the 
trifonum is all that can be desnod, the clerestoiy, however, is as 
insignificant as it must be where the sun is so brilliant, and painted 
glass in admis sible. It would be easy to point out other defects , but, 
taking it altogether, there are few moie elegant churches than this, 
and hardly one m Italy that so perfectly meets all the exigences for 
which it was designed. 
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The cathedrals of Siena and Orvieto (the fmujer O onmdnoed in 
1243, the latter m 1290) aTe perhaps, taken altogether, the most suc- 
cessful specimens of Italian pointed Gothic. They are those at least* 
m which the system is earned to the greatest extent without either 
foreign aij or the application of distinctly foreign de tails. These 
two buildings, moreover, both retain their facades as originally com- 
pleted by their first architects, while the three great churches of this ’ 
style— the cathedrals of Florence, Bologna, and Milan— were all left 
unfinished, with many others of the smaller churches of Italy The 
church at Siena illustrates forcibly the tendency of the Italian architects 
to adhere to the domical forms of the old Etiuscans, which the Homans 
amplified to such an extent, and 
the Byzantines made peculiarly 
their own I cannot but repeat 
my regret that the Italians alone, 
of all the Western mediaeval build- 
ers, showed any predilection for 
this form of roof On this side 
of the Alps it could have been 
made the most beautiful of ai chi- 
tectural forms In Italy there is 
no instance of more than moderate 
success — nothing, indeed, to encou- 
rage imitation Even the example 
now before us is no exception to 
these remarks, though one of the 
boldest efforts of Italian architects 
In plan it ought to have been an 
octagon, but that appaiently would 
have mad% it too large for their 
skill to execute, so they met the 
difficulty by adopting a hexagon, 
which, though producing a cei- 
tain vanety of perspective, fits 
awkwardly with the lmes of columns, and twists the vaults to an un- 
pleasant extent Still a dome of modorate hoight, and 58 ft m diameter, 
covering the centre of the chuich, and with sufficient space aro un d to 
give it dignity, is a noble and pleasmg featuie, the ment of which it is 
impossible to deny. Combined with the rich colouring and gorgeous 
furniture of the church, it makes up a whole of great beauty. The cir- 
cular pier arches, however, and the black and white stripes by which the 
extenor is marked, detract considerably from the effect of the whole — 
at least in the eyes of strangers, though the Italians still consider it a 
beauty The facade of this cathedral is represented in woodcut No. 729, 
It consists of throo great portals, the arches of which are equal in 
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size, though the centre doorway is larger than those at the sides. 
Above is the invariable circular window of the Italian architects 
and the whole is crowned by steep triangular gables. 

The carved architectural ornaments of the fagade are nch and 
elaborate in the extreme, though figured sculpture is used to a much 



729 Facade of the Cathedral at feiena. 


less extent than in Northern portals of the same age. It is also observ- 
able that the strong horizontal lmes do not harmonise with the aspiring 
character of pointed architecture 

The cathedral of Orvieto is smaller and simpler, and less nch in its 
decorations, than that at Siena, with the exception of its fagade, which 
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is adorned with sculpture and painting. Indeed the three-gabled front 
may be considered the typical one for churches of this class. The 
fagades intended to have been applied to the churches at Florence, 
Bologna, Milan, and elsewhere, were no doubt very similar to that re- 
presented m woodcut No 729. As a frontispiece, if elaborately sculp- 


tured and painted, 
it is not without 
considerable ap- 
propriateness and 
even beauty , but, 
as an architectural 
object, # it is infi- 
nitely inferior to 
the double-tower- 
ed* facades of the 
Northern cathe- 
drals, or even to 
those with only 
one great tower in 
the centre It has 
besides the defect 
of not expressing 
what is behind 
it , the central ga- 
ble being always 
higher than ,the 
rpof, and the two 
others merely or- 
namental append- 
ages. Indeed, like 
the Italian Gothic 
buildings gener- 
ally, it depended 
on painting, sculp- 
tuie, and carving 
for its effect, far 
more than on 
architectural de- 
sign properly so 
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By far the greatest and most pci feet example of Italian Gothic is 
the church of Sta Maria dei Fion, the cathedral of Florence, one of 
the largest and finest churches produced in the middle ages — as &r as 
mere grandeur of conception goes, perhaps the very best, though con- 
siderably marred m execution 
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The bmldmg of the church was commenced in the year 1294 or 
1298 (it is not quite dear which), from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Arnolfo di Lapo, — for unfortunately m this style 
we know the names of all the architects, and all the ohurches show 1 
traces of the oapnee and of the misdirected efforts of individuals, 
instead of the combined national movement which produced such 
splendid results in France and England It is not known how far 
Arnolfo Jiad earned the building when he died, in 1300, but probably 
up to the spnngmg of the vaults After this the works proceeded 
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more leisurely, but the nave and smaller domes of the choir were no 
doubt completed as we now find them in the first 20 years of the 
14th oentury. The great octagon remained uncovered till Brunelleschi 
commenced the present dome, m 1420, and completed it in all essen- 
tial parts before his death, which happened in 1444 The building 
may therefore be considered as essentially contemporary with the 
cathedral of Cologne, which it very nearly equals in size (its area being 
84,802 ft, while that of Cologne is estimated at 91,000), and, as far as 
mere conception of plan goes, theie can be little doubt but that the 
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Florentine cathedral far surpasses its German rival. Nothing in- 
deed can be finer than its general ground-plan. A vast nave leads 
to an enormous dome, extending into the tnapsal arrangement so 
common in the early churches of Cologne, and whioh was repeated in 
the last and gi catest offoi t of the middle ages, or rather the first of the 
new school — the great church of St Potor at Rome In the Florentine 
church all these parts are better 
suboidinated and proportioned than 
m any other example, and the mode 
m which the effect increases and the 
whole expands as we appioach from 
the entrance to the sanctum is unri- 
valled All this, alas! is utterly 
thrown away m the execution 
Igke all inexperienced architects, 

Arnolfo seems to have thought that 
greatness of parts would add to the 
gicatncss of the whole, and thus used 
only four great aiches in the whole 
length of his nave, giving the central 
aisle a width of 55 ft clear The 
whole width is within 10 ft of that 
of Cologne, and the height about tho 
same, and yet, in appearance, the 
height is about half, and the breadth 
less than half, owing to the better pro- 
portion of the parts and to the supo- 
nor appropriateness in tho details 
on the part of the Geiman cathedral 
At Florence the details are positively 
ugly r l he Windows of the side aisles 
are small and misplaced, those of tho 
cleiestoiy mere circular holes The 
proportion of the aisles one to another 
is bad, the vaults ill-formed, and alto- 
gether a colder and less effective de- 
sign was not produced in the middle ^ 

m, , , , *32 Pait of the Flank of Cathedral at Florenoe. 

ages. The tnapsal ohoir is not so 

objectionable as the nave, but there are largo plain spaces that now 
look cold and flat, the windows are too small, and there is a gloom 
about the whole which is very unsatisfactory It is more than probable 
that the onginal intention was to paint the walls, and not to colour 
the windows, so that these defects are hardly chargeable to the 
onginal design. 

Externally the facade was never finished, and we can only fancy 
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what was intended from the analogy of Siena and Orvieto The 
flanks of the nave are without buttresses or pinnacles, and with only a 
few insignificant windows would be painfully flat, except for a veneer 
of coloured marbles disposed in panels over the whole surfaoe. For 
an interior or a pavement such a mode of decoration is admissible ; but 
it is so unconstructive, so evidently a more decoration, that it gives a 
weakness to the whole, and a most unsatisfactory appearance to so 

large a buildipg. 

that the mere fill- 

^ to the original 

flatness of the nave 

733. Dome at Cbuirax al^s ^ 1 0Tn 11 ,nB of the Side aisles 

thore is nothing 

that can be said to belong to the original design except the first divi- 
sion of the drum of the dome, which follows the lines of the clerestory. 
It- has long been a question what Arnolfo oiigmally intended, and espe- 
cially how he meant to cover the great octagonal space m the centre. 
All knowledge of his intentions seems to have been lost within a cen- 
tury after his death at least m the accounts of the proceedings of the 
commission which resulted in The adoption of Brunelleschi’s design for 
the dome, no reference is made to any original design as then existing, 
and no one appears to have known how Arnolfo intended to finish his 
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work. Judging from the structure as far as he earned it, and with the 
knowledge we now possess of the Italian architecture of that age, we 
can form a veiy feasible conjecture of his design for its completion 
Internally, it probably consisted of a dome something like the present, 
but flatter, springing from the cornice 40 ft lower than the present one, 
and pierced with large openings on each of its eight laces 

Externally, it was piobably ananged something like that of 
Chiyavalle, near Milan (woodcut No 733), built m 1221, of course 
with different details, but in storeys, so as to render the construction 


easy, and this would have 
been earned up to a height of 
not le£b than a 00 ft , about 
equal to the length of the 
church. Tho three small ei 
seim-domes must have been 
intended to be crowned with 
immature octagonal spues of 
the same class with the gi eat 
dome, and between these llie 
vast substructures show that 
it was intended to cairy up 
four great spues, probably to 
a height of 400 ft. 

Had all this been done 
(and something veiy like 
it was ceitamly intended), 
neither Cologne Cathedi al, 
uor any chuich m Euiope, 
ancient oi modern, would 
have been comparable to this 
gieat and glorious apse As 
it is, the plain, heavy, simple 
outlined dome of Biunolleschi 
acts like an extmguishei , 
crushing all the lower part 
of the composition, and both 
internally and externally de- 
stioymg all haimony between 
the parts It has deprived us of tho only chance that ever existed of 
witnessing the effect of a great G othic dome , not indeed such a dome 
as might on the same dimensions have been executed on this side of 
the Alps, but still m the spirit, and with much of the poetry, which 
gives such value to the conceptions of the builders m those days 

But for this change of plan, the ambition of the Florentines 
might have been in some measuie satisfied, whose instructions to 
vol li r 
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the architect were, that their cathedral “should surpass everything 
that human industry or human power had conceived of great and 

beautiful ” # 

Ahoutea century later (1390), the Bolognese determined on the 
erection of a monster cathedral, which, m so far as size went, would have 
been more than double that at Florence According to the plans that 
have come down to us, it was to have been about 800 ft. long and 
525 wide across the transepts , at the intersection was to have bejm a 
dome 130 ft m diameter, or only 0 ft less than that at Florence , and 
the width of both nave and transepts was to have been 183 ft so that 



the whole would have covered about 212,000 ft, or nearly the same 
area as St. Peter's at Rome, and thice times that of any French 
cathedral ! Of this vast design, only about one-third, or 74,000 sq ft , 
was ever earned out , and it is fortunate that it stopped there, as few 
uglier buildings were ever designed or executed Its plan and section 
(woodcuts Nos. 734, 735) aro not without interest, as illustrating 
the principles of Italian design, and are useful for companson either 
with such buildings as the beautiful cathcdial at Bourges (which simi- 
larly has aisles of different heights), oi with the great cathedral of 
Milan, which comes next in our senes 

As will be seen 'from the plan (woodcut 734), the great object 
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of the architect was to cover the largest possible space from the 
fewest points of support, using his side-chapels as internal instead of 
external buttresses. In his design, the square of the vault of the 
central nave becomes the modulus, instead of that of the side-aisles, as 
m all true Gothic 
buildings. Hence 
the nave is con- 
structed with only 
six bays in length 
instead of twelve, 
and all the other 
parterre lean and 
wide in propor- 
tion • 

• The cathedral 
of Milan — at once 
the most lemaik- 
able and tho 
hugest and Holi- 
est of all tho 
churches erected 
in the middle ages 
— was commenced 
m the yoai ld8.>, 
by oidei of Gian 
Galeazzo, first 
Puke of Milan, 
and consecrated 
in 1418, at which 
date all tho essen- 
tial parts seem to 
have been com- 
pleted, though the 
central spue was 
not finished till 
about the year 
1440, by Brunel- 
leschi Plan of tho Cathedral of \1 llan l rom ' Chiebl pnncipali d Lurupa. 

_ Stale 100 ft to 1 In 

Ihe design is 

said to have been furnished by a German architect, Heinrich Arlez 
von Gemunden, or as the Italians call him, “ da Gamondia,” — a state- 
ment which is corroborated by the fact that the details and many of 
the forms are essentially Northern , but it is equally certain that he 
was not allowed to control tho whole, for all the great features of the 
chuich aie as thoroughly Italian as the details aic German : it lb 

• l* 2 
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therefore by no means improbable that Maico da Campion©, as the 
Italians assert, or some other native artist, was joined with him or 
placed ovei him 

In size it is the largest of all mediaeval cathedrals, covering 107,782 
ft In mateiial it is the richest, being built wholly of white marble, 
which is scarcely the case with any othei clnuch, large 01 small , and 
in decoiation it is the mobt gorgeous — the whole of the exterior is 
covered with tiaccry, and the amount of curving and statuary lavished 
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on its pinnacles and spires is un availed m any other building of 
Europe It is also built wholly (with the exception of the fajade) 
accoidmg to one design Yet with all these advantages, the appearance 
of tins wonderful building is not satisfactory to any one who is familiar 
with the gieat edifices on this side of tlio Alps Cologne, if complete, 
would be more beautiful , Rhoims, Ohaitios, Amiens, and Bourges leave 
u fai more satisfactory impression on the mind , and even lie much 

1 The plan and section being taken from the plan to be the more correct of the 
two different writers, there is a slight two, though I liavo no means of Doing 
discrepancy between the scales I believe ' quite Ctrl am on the point 
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smaller church of St Ouen will convey fai more pleasure to the true 
artist than this gorgeous temple. 

The cause of all this it is easy to undei stand, since all or nearly 
all its defects arise from the introduction of Italian features into a 
Gothic building, or rather perhaps, it should be said, from a German 
architect being allowed to ornament an Italian cathedral Taking 



TJ8 View of the Interior of Milan Cathedral From Rosengarten 


the contemporary cathedral of St Petronio at Bologna as our standard 
of comparison, it will be seen that the sections (woodcuts Nos 735, 
737) are almost identical both m dimensions and in form, but at 
the same time, it will be perceived that the German system prevailed 
m doubling the number of piers between the nave and side-aisles. So 
far, therefore, the German arch i tecl saved the church The two small 
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clerestories, however, still remain , and although the design avoids the 
mulhonless little circles of Bologna, there is only space for small 
openings, which more resemble the windows of an attic than of a 
clerestory. The greater quantity of light being thus introduced by 
the tall windows of the outer aisle, the appearance is that of a building 
lighted from below, which is fatal to architectural effect, 

Tho model still preserved on the spot shews that the German 
architect designed great portals at each end of tho transepts. This, 
however, was overruled m favour of two small polygonal apseB. In- 
stead of the great octagonal dome which an Italian would have placed 
upon the intersection of the whole width of the nave and traqsepts, 
German influence has confined it to the central aisle, which is perhaps 
more to bo regretted than any other mistake m the building. The 
choir is neither a Fiench clievet nor a Geiman or Italian apse, but a 
compromise between tho two, a French cnclet of columns enclosed m 
a Gorman polygonal teimmalion This part of the building, with its 
simple foi ms and thieo glonous windows, is peihaps an impro\ement 
on cither of the models of which it is compounded 

Tins is the nearest approach to the French clievet anangement to 
bo found in all Italy It is extremely lare in that country to find an 
aislo running round the chon, and opening into it, or with tho circlet 
of apsidal chapels which is so univcisal in France The Italian chuich 
is not, m fact, derived from a combination of a cirenlar Eastern church 
with a Western rectangular nave, but is a direct copy from tho old 
Roman basilica 

Tho details of tho intei lor of Milan are almost wholly Gorman 
(woodcut No 7 . 3 8 ) Tho gieat capitals of the pillars, with theft* 
niellos and statues, aie the only compromise between the ordinary 
German form and the gieat deep ugly capitals —fragments, in fact, of 
classical entablatures — which disfiguie the cathedrals of Florence and 
Bologna, and so many other Italian thureflies Had the ornamentation 
of these been earned up to the spnnging of the vault, they would have 
been unexceptionable , as it is, with all their nehness, their effect is 
unmeaning 

Externally, tho appeal ance is veiy like that of Sta Mana dei 
Fion , the apse is rich, vaned, and pictuiesque, and the central dome 
(excepting the details) snnilai, though on a smalloi scale, to what I 
believe to have been the original design of the Florentine church The 
nave is nearly as flat as at Florence, the deiestoiy not being visible, 
but the forest of pinnacles and flying buttresses and the richness of the 
ornamentation go far to hide that defect The fi^ade was left un- 
finished, as was so often the case with the great churches of Italy 
Fellegnni was afterwards employed to finish it, and a model of his 
design is still preserved It is fortunate that his plan was not carried 
out. The facade was finished, as we now see it, from the designs of 
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Amati, by order of Napoleon. It is commoi^place, as might be expected 
from its age, but inoffensive The doorvyays are part of Pellegrini’s 
design, and the mediaeval forms being placed over those of the cinque- 
cento, produce a strangely incongruous effect For the west front 
several original designs are still preserved One of these, with two 
small square towers at the angles, as at Veicelli and elsewhere*, ■mis no 
doubt the Italian dobign The German one (woodcut No 739) is pre- 
served by Bassi 1 had this been 
executed, the fagado would have 
been about one-third (viz 100 ft.) 
wider than that of Cologne Had 
the hoight of the towers been in 
the same proportion, they would 
have been the tallest in the world 
In •that case the effect here, as at 
Cologne, would have been to shorten and overpower the restxff the 
building to a painful extent A design midway between the two, with 
spires rising to the same height as the central one, or about 360 ft., 
would perhaps have the happiest effect At any late, the want of some 
such foatmes is greatly felt in the building as it stands 

The Certosa, near Pavia, was commenced about the same date (1396) 
as the cathedral at Milan It is seldom that we find two buildings in 
the middle ages so close to one another in date and locality, and yet so 
dissimilar There is no instance of such an occurrence on this side of 
the Alps, till modern times ,* and it shows that m those days the Italians 
were nearly as devoid of any distinct principles of aielntecture as we 
have since become. 

The great difference between Pavia and Milan is that the former 
shews no trace of foreign influence It is as purely Italian as St Pe- 
tromo, and perhaps even worse in design— internally at least — which 
is saying a good deal Nothing, however, can bo more painful than 
the disproportion of the paits, tho bad di awing of tho details, the 
malformation of the vaults, and the meanness of the windows , though 
all these defects are completely hidden by the most gorgeous colouring, 
and by furniture of such richness as to be almost unrivalled. So 
attractive are these two features to the majonty of spectators, and so 
easily understood, that nine visitors out of ten are delighted with the 
Ceitosa, and entirely forget its miserable architecture in the richness 
and bnllianoy of its decorations 

Externally the architecture is better than m tho interior From its 
proximity to Pavia, it retains its beautiful old galleries under the roof. 
Its circular apses, with then galleries, give to this church, for the age to 
which it belongs, a peculiar character, harmonizing well with the cir- 
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View of the Certo^a near Pavia From a Photograph 
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cular-headed form, which nearly all the windows and openings present. 
Even in the interior there are far more circular than pointed arches. 

The most beautiful and wonderful part of the building is the fagade. 
This was begun m 1473, and is one of the best specimens m Italy of 
the Renaissance style. It would hardly, therefore, be appropriate to 
mention it here, were it not that the dome over the intersection of the 
nave and transepts is of the same age and style, but reproduces so 
exactly (except m details) what we fancy the Mediaeval Italian Gothic 
dome to have been, that it may be considered as a feature of the earlier 
ages Referring to woodcut No 733, it will be seen how like it is to 
that of Chiaravalle in outline It is less tall, however, and if translated 
into the details of the great church at Florence, would fit perfectly 
on the basement there prepared for such a feature 

Like many other churches in Northern Italy, the principal parts 
of the Certosa are built m brick, and the ornamental details executed 
m terra-cotta Some of the latter, especially m the cloisters, are as 
beautiful as any executed m stone in any part of Italy during the 
middle ages , and their perfect preservation shows how suitable is the 
material for such purposes It may not be appropriate for large details 
or monumental purposes, but foi the minor parts and smaller details, 
when used as the Italians in the middlo ages used it, ten a-cotta is as 
legitimate as any material anywhere used for building purposes , and 
in situations like the alluvial plains of the To, wheio stone is with 
difficulty obtainable, its employment was not only judicious but most 
foitunate m its results 

It would be a tedious and unprofitable task to attempt to particu- 
larize all the churches which were erected in this style m Italy, as 
hardly one of them possesses a single title to admiration beyond the 
very vulgar one of size To this Santa Cioce, at Florence, adds its 
association with the great men who lie buried beneath it, and Sta 
Maria Novella can plead thew circumstance— exceptional m that city — 
of possessing a fagade , but neither of these has anything to redeem its 
innate ugliness in the eyes of an architect 

There are two gieat chuiches of this penod at Venice, the San 
Giovanni e Paolo (1246-1420), and the Fran (1250), they are large 
and nchly ornamented fabnes, but are both entirely destitute ot 
architectural ment 

A much more beautiful building is the Cathedral at Como, the details 
of which are so elegant and so unobtrusively used as m great measure to 
make up for the bad arrangement and awkward form of the whole In 
design it is, however, infenor to that of the Duomo at Ferrara (woodcut 
No 741 ) The latter does not display the richness of the fagades of Siena 
or Orvioto, nor the elegance of that last named , but among the few Italian 
fagades which exist, it stands pre-eminent for sober propriety of design 
and the good proportions of all its parts The repose caused by the soli- 
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dity of the lower portions, and the giadual increase of ornament and 
lightness as we ascend, all combine to render it harmonious and pleasing. 

It is true it wants the as- 
piring character and bold 
relief of Northern facades ; 
but these do not belong to 
the style, and it must suf- 
fice ub to meet with a mo- 
derate amount of variety, 
undibtuibed by any very 
prominent instances of 
bad taste 

The true type of an 
Italian facade is well 
illustrated m the view 8f 
. of St Francesco at Brescia 
(woodcut No 742), which 
ma} be considered the germ of all that followed Whether the church 
had tin ee aisles 01 the, the tiuo Italian facade m the age of pointed 
aichitectuie was always a modification oi extension of this ldoa, though 
introduced with moie oi less Gothic feeling according to the cncum- 
stancos of its erection. . 
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At Florence there is a house or warehouse, converted into a church, 
— Or (horieum) San Michele, which has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, but more on account of its curious ornaments than for beauty 
of design — which latter it does not, and indeed can hardly be expected 
to possess The little chapel of Sta Maria della Spina, at Pisa, owes its 
celebnty to the richness of its niches and canopies, and to the sculpture 
which they contain In this the Italians were always at home, and 
probably always surpassed the Northern nations It was far other- 
wise with architecture, properly so called This, in the age of the 
pointed style, was m Italy so cold and unmeaning, that we do not 
wonder at the readiness with which the Italians returned to the 
classical models They are to bo forgiven m this, but we cannot so 
easily forgive our forefathers, who abandoned a style far more beau- 
tiful than that of Italy to copy one which they had themselves in- 
finitely surpassed , and this only because the Italians, unable either to 
comprehend or imitate the true principles of pointed art, were forced 
to abandon its practice Unfortunately for us, they had m this respect 
sufficient influence to set the fashion to all Europe 


Toscanella 


On the boundary line which, separates the Guelfic from the Ghi- 
bellme influence, there exist at Toscanclla, near Viterbo, two churches 
of great beauty of detail , but which, as might almost be predicated 


from their situation, defy any attempt at classifica- 
tion They are not Gothic, for they have no vaults, 
boi does their style suggest any vaulting contri- 
vances They aie not Romanesque, for the tracery 
of their circular windows, their many-shafted doors, 
and generally their details, are such as to indicate 
a Northern rathei than a Rorjan affinity Still less 
is theio any trace of Byzantine woik about them 
Under these circumstances, it is better to treat 
them as exceptional , than to attempt to give them 
a name which might mislead without conveying 
any correct information 

The eldci of these two chuiches, Sta Mana, 
was erected m the beginning of the 13 th century 
(1206 ? ), but is so unlike most buildings of that 
age, that it is usually ascribed to the 6th oi 7 th 
On a close examination, however, all its details 



743 Plan of Sta. Marla, Toa- 
canella From Gailhabaud 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


are found to be full of advanced Gothic feeling, though used with Ro- 
manesque forms The pillars are rude Corinthian, with a Gothic abacus. 
They are widely spaced, having no vault to support , and the mouldings 
of the arches are what we should call “ Transitional Early English/* 


Externally the fagade is too plain to be quite pleasing, but this 
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wises from its depending originally on painting for its decoration— 
some traces of which still remain, but the greater part has perished Its 
three doorways are nchly and beautifully ornamented with shafts and 
sculptured foliage, quite equal in detail to anything of the class to be 
found m Italy, and its great oircular window would not be thought 
out of place at Chartres or Lincoln 
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1 The typical example olr this class is 
the San Giorgio at Venice, though it is 
not by any means the one most like St 
Pietro, many attempts were made be foie 


it became so essentially classical as this 
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The difficulty which the Italians never entirely conquered, was how 
to amalgamate the sloping lines of the roofs of the aisles with the 
honzontal lines of the rest of the facade The gallery ovei the central 
doorway enabled them very nearly to accomplish it in these Tosca- 
nella churches, and if the same string-courses had been earned all 
across, the whole might have been harmonized , but it was just missed, 
and what is strange, more so in the second than in the first example 
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Circular clmrclies — Towers at Prato end Florence — Torches — Otvic buildings — 
Town-halls— Venice — Doge’s palace — Civ d’Oro — Conclusion 
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Circular Buildings. 

There are very fow specimens in Italy of cncul^r or polygonal build- 
ings of any class belonging to the Gothic ago As churches none lire 

to be expected Baptisteries had 
passed out of fashion One such 
building, at Painia, commenced m 
1196, deseives to be quoted, not cei- 
tainly for its beauty, but as illus- 
trating those false principles of design 
shown in every part of eveiy building 
of this age m Italy Externally the 
building is an octagon, six storeys 
in height, the four upper ones being 
merely used to conooal a dome, which 
is covered by a flat wooden roof The 
lowost and the highest storeys are 
solid, the others are galleries sup- 
ported by little ill shaped columns 
It is probable that this* was not the 
ongmal design of the architect, 
Antelami No doubt he intended to 
conceal the dome, or at all events to 
cover it, as was the universal prac- 
tice m Italy , but instead of a mere 
perpendicular wall as here used, the 
external outline should have assu me d 
a conical form, which might have 
rendered it as pleasing as it is now 
awkward \\ e have no instance of 
a circular building earned out by 
Italian architects according to their own pnnciples, sufficiently for to 
enable us to judge what they were capable of in" this style, unless 
poihaps it be the tombs of the Scaligors at Verona These take the 
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circular or polygonal form appropriate to tombs, but are on so sifiall 
a scale tbat they might rather be called crosses than mausolea ; and 
though illustrating all the best principles of Italian design, and 
evincing an exuberance of exquisite ornament, they can hardly be 
regarded as important objects of high art It is only from small 
buildings like these, that we may recover the principles of this art 
as practiced in Italy. Not being, like the Northern styles, a progres- 
sive national effort, but generally an individual exertion, if the first 
architect died during the progress of a larger building, no one knew 
exactly how he had intended to finish it, and its completion was 
entrusted to the caprice and fancy of some other man, which he 
genefally indulged, wholly regardless of its incongruity with the work 
of his predecessor • 

4 Towers 

• 

The Italians in the age of pointed architecture were hardly more 
successful m their towers than in their other buildings, except that 
a tower, from its height, must always be a Btrikmg object, and, if 
both massive and high, cannot fail to have a certain imposing appear- 
ance, of which no clumsiness on the part of the architect can deprive 
it Such towers as the Asmelli and Gansenda at Bologna possess no 
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more architectural merit than the chimneys of our factories. Most of 
those subsequently erected were bettei than these, but still the Italians 



never caught the true 
idea of a spire 

Throughout the 
whole of the middle 
ages they retained 
their affection for the 
original rectangular 
form, making their 
towers as broad at 
the summit as ht the 
base \Y ith very few 
exceptions, they are 
without buttresses, 
or any projection on 
the angles, to aid in 
giving then!! even an 
appearance of sup- 
port In consequence, 
when a spue was 
placed on such an 
edifice it always fitted 
awkwardly The ait 
by which a tower 
was *p rG P aie d foi its 
termination, fiist by m 
tho graduated but- 
ti esses at its base, 
then by the strongly 
maiked Vbitical lines 
of its uppeT portion, 
and above all by the 
circle ot spu clots at 
tho top, out of which 
tho central spire shot 
up as an absolute 
necessity of the com- 
position — this art, so 
dear and so familiar 
to the Northern 


749 Campanile, Pfelano ScaHgeri, Verona From Street builders, WES never 


understood by the 


Italians. If they, on the contraiy, placed an octagon on their square 
towers, it looked like an accident for which nothing was prepared, and 
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the spire was sepa- 
rated, from it only 
by bold horizontal 
cornices, instead of 
by vertical lines, as 
true taste dictated 
In fact, the Itar 
lians seem to have 
benefited less by the 
experience or instruc- 
tion of tiieir Northern 
neighbours in tower- 
buildmg than in any 
other feature of the 
style, and to have re- 
tained their old forms 
in these after they 
had abandoned them 
m other parts of their 
churches The towers 
of Asti (1266) and 
Siena (rebuilt in’ 
1389) are illustrated 
in woodcuts Nos 724 
and 729 They cer- 
tainly display but 
little art A more 
pleasing specimen is 
the tower (woodcut 
No 748) attached to 
the Duomo at Prato 
(about 1312), which 
may be considered as 
a specimen of the very 
best class of Italian 
tower design of the 
age, although in fact 
its only merit con- 
sists in the increase 
in the size of the 
openings in every 
storey upwards, so 
as to give a certain 
degree of lightness 
to the uppei part 
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On this side of the Alps the same effect was generally attained by 
diminishing the diameter. When a spue is to be added, that ,js the 
only admissible mode , but when the building is to be crowned by a 
cornice, as at Prato, the mode there adopted is perhaps preferable. 

_ The tower which is attached to the palace 



7ol Campanile at Florence 
tram Qttilhabaud Scale fit) ft. 
to l In. 


of the Scaligen at Verona (woodout No 749) is 
perhaps as graceful as any other, and as cha- 
racteristic of the Italian principles of tower- 
building The lower part is absolutely plain 
and solid, the upper storey alone being pierced 
with one splendfd three-light window m each 
face, with a boldly projecting cornice over it 
marking the roof On this is placed an octagon 
lantern two storeys m height Had the lower 
portion of the lantern boon broken by tufrets 
01 pinnacles at the angles, the effect would 
have been greatly increased As it is, it seems 
only a makeshift to eke out the height of the 
whole , though the octagon with its boldly pro- 
jecting cornice is as graceful as anything of the 
kind in Italian architecture 

The campanile attached to the church of 
St Andrea at Mantua (woodcut No 750) ib 
more neaily Gothic both m design and details 
Its vertical lines are strongly marked, and the 
stung courses and cornices are of moulded bnck- 
woik, which ib a pleasing and characteristic 
feature m the architecture of Lombardy 

The worst part of this design is tho smallness 
of the octagon and spire, and the unconnected 
mode m which «. they are placed on tho root of 
the tower 

The typical example of Italian towers is that 
erected close to the Duomo at Florence from 
designs by Giotto, commenced in 1324, and 
considerably advanced, if not nearly finished, 
at the time of his death two years afterwards 

Though haidly woithy of the praise which 
has been lavished on it, it is certainly a very 
beautiful building Being covered with orna- 
ment from tho base to the summit, it has not 


that nakedness which is the reproach of so many others, and the octa- 


gonal piojeotions at the angles gi\e it considerable relief Besides this, 


the openings are very pleasingly graduated It is virtually solid for 
about one- third of its height The middle division consists of twostoieys, 
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each with two windows, while the upper part is lighted by one bold 
opening on each face, as at Prato All this is good. One great defect of 
th£ composition is its parallelism The slightest expansion of the base 
would have given it great apparent stability, which its height requires. 
Another fault is its being divided by too strongly marked horizontal 
courses into distinct storeys, instead of one division falling bv imper- 
ceptible degrees into the other, as in Northern towers It has yet 
another defect m common with the Duomo to which it belongs, namely, 
the false character of its ornamentation, which chiefly consists of a veneer 
of party coloured slabs of marble, — beautiful in itself, but objectionable 
as not jprming a part of the apparent construction 

The tower now rises to a height of 269 ft , and it was intended to 
have added a spire of about 90 ft to this , but unless it had been more 
gracefully managed than is usual in Italy, the tower is certainly better 
witliout it There is nothing to suggest a spire m the part already 
executed, nor have we any reason to believe that Giotto understood 
the true principles of spiro-building better than his contemporaries 
We may heie notice the Toraccio of Cremona, though not an 
ecclesiastical edifice It is a monumental tower commmenccd m 1296 
to commemorate a peace made between Cremona and the neighbounng 
states after a long and tedious contest for supremacy It partakes, there- 
fore, like those of St Mark’s, Venice, and of Modena, more of the cha- 
lacter of a civic belfiy than of a church tower, such as those previously 
mentioned It is the highest and largest, and consequently, according 
to the usual acceptation of the term, the finest* of Italian towers Its 
whole height is 396 ft , about two-thirds of which i S a square ungainly 
mass, without either design or ornament of any importance On this is 
placed an octagon and spu e, which, though m themselves perhaps the 
best specimens of their class m Italy, have too little connexion either 
in design or dimensions with the tower on which they stand 

Torches 

Another feature veiy characteristic of the Gothic style m Italy is 
to be found m the porches attached to the churches Generally they 
are placed on the flanks, and form side-entrances, and m most instances 
they were added after the completion of the body of the building, and 
consequently seldom accord m style with it One has already been 
illustrated as attached to the church at Asti (woodcut No 724), 
another, belonging to the church of Sta Maria dei Fion at Florence, 
is an integral and beautiful part of the design 

One of the most charactenstic specimens of the class m all Italy is 
that attached to the northern flank of the church of Sta Maria Mag- 
giore at Bergamo (woodcut No 752) The principal archway and the 
doorway within it aie circular in form, although built in the middle 
„ of the 14th century, and aie ornamented with trefoils and other details 

Q 2 
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of tho ago Above this aie thiee tiefoiled arches, the cential one oon- 
tiinin g an equestrian statue of a. ceitam Duke Lupus, at whose expense 



WJ Noitli I’orch, St* Miuta Maggiore, Bergamo 1 low Mmt B BilOt and Marble of UlL Middle Ages ' 

the porch was probably built, and above these is a little pagodd-liko 
pavilion containing statues of the A ugiii and Child 
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The whole design is so nnoonstmotive that it depends more on die 
iron ties that are everywhere inserted to hold it together than on any 
system of thrusts or counterpoises, which a true Gothic architect would 
oertamly have supplied 

The two main pillars rest on lions, as is universally the case in 
these porches throughout Italy, though rarely found elsewhere 

Like most of these Italian porches, this one will not stand cuti- 
cism as a purely architectural object , but its details are so beautiful 
and its colour so fascinating that it pleases m spite of all its defects of 
design, and is more characteristic of the truly native feeling shown 
in the#treatment of the pointed style of architecture than the more 
ambitious examples which were erected under direct foreign influence. 

• Civic Buildings 

The free towns of Italy required civic buildings almost to the same 
extent as the contemporary cities m Belgium, though not quite of 
the same class Their commerce, for instance, did not requue tiade- 
halls, but no town was without its town-hall, or palazzo publico , and 
belfry. The greatei intrinsic difficulty of buildings of this class, as 
compared with churches, lias already been pointed out It cannot 
therefore be expected that the Italians who failed m the easier task 
should have succeeded in the haider The town-hall at Siena is 
perhaps the best existing example, most of the others having been so 
alteied that it ib difficult* to judge of their original effect This must 
be pronounced to be a vory poor aichitectural performance, flat and 
unmeaning, and without any lines or style of ornament to group the 
windows together into one composition, so that they are mere scattered 
openings in the wall 

That at Perugia seems ongmally to have been bottci, though now 
greatly disfigured At Florence the Palazzo Vecchio is more of a 
feudal fortalice (required, it must be confessed, to keep the turbulent 
citizens in order) than the municipal palage of a peaceful community. 
In Ferrara and other cities the palazzo pubheo is really and virtually 
a fortress and nothing else 

At Piacenza it consists of a range of bold pointed stone arches, 
supporting an upper stoiey of bnck, adorned with a range of circular- 
headed windows, richly ornamented, and a pleasing specimen of the 
mode m which the Italians avoided tho difficulty of filling the upper 
parts of their windows with tracery (which they never liked), and at 
the same time rendered them ornamental oxternally 

At Fadua and Vicenza are two great halls supported on arcades, 
in intention like that of Piacenza, but far from possessing its beauty 
That at Padua remains in all its pristine ughnoss, as hideous an 
erection as any perpetrated in the middle ages The hall is one of 
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the largest in Europe, measuring 240 ft m length by 84 in width 
(Westminster Hall is 2-18 x 67), but wholly without ornament or 
beauty of proportion Externally the arcades that aio stuck to its 
sides do not relieve its mass, and are not beautiful in themselves 
That at Vicenza, though ongmall) veiy similar, has been fortunate 
in having its outside clothed m one of Palladio’s most successful 
designs,— perhaps the only instance m which an addition of that 



age and style has improved a building of the Gothic period Com- 
paring this hall as it stands with that at Padua, it must be admitted 
that the Italians weio poifoctl} coircct m abandoning their Gothic 
for the revived classical style, the lrapiuvement being apparent on the 
most oursory inspection 

A number of the town halls or Biolettos in the smaller towns still 
remain unaltered, or nearly so, and retain all the peculiarities of their 
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original design. The Falaee of the Jurisoonsults at Cremona for instance 
(woodcut No. 753) only requires its lower arcades to be again opened to 
present all its original features, which resemble in almost every respect 
those of the palazzo at Piacenza above mentioned, except that the latter 



has five arches below and six windows above, instead of two and three 
as here shewn This building is wholly of brick, like most other civic 
buildings m the North of Italy Sometimes, as at Piacenza, they are of 
stone below and bnck in the upper stofeys Sometimes, though rarely, 
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they are entire ly faced with party* coloured marbles like the Broletto 
at Como (woodcut No 754), which, though not extensive, is a very 
beautiful specimen of the best form of civic architecture of the best 
age m the North of Italy, and standing as it does between the cathedral 
on the one hand and its own lude old belfry on the other, makes up 
an extremely pleasing group 1 

One of the most important buildings of this style *is the Great 
Hospital, Milan. It was founded m the year 1456, and consequently 
belongs to an age when the style was dying out It still retains more 
of the pointed style and of Gothic feeling than could have been found 
m any city farther south, or in any one less impregnated, as it were, 
with German blood and feeling 

Almost all the windows in the part oi iginally erected are pointed 
in form and divided by mullions Their principal ornament consists 
of gai lands of flowers interspersed with busts and masks and figured of 
Cupids, which surround the windows, or run along the sti mg-courses 
The whole of these are m terra-cotta, and make up a style of orna- 
mentation as original as it is beautiful it is besides purely local, and 
far supenoi to the best copies of h orthern details, or to the misapplied 
forms of Gothic architectuie which are bo common in Italy 

There is perhaps nothing in the North of Italy so worthy of admi- 
ration, and study, as the way in which moulded bricks of various 
kinds are used for decoration, especially m the civic buildings, and 
also occasionally m the chuiches Sublimity is not perhaps to be 
attained in brickwork , the parts are too small , and if splendour is 
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1 Similar buildings at Bergamo, Brescia, 
and Monza axe illustrated in Mr Street's 
beautiftil work on the Architecture ofrthe 


Noith of Italy, from which the two last 
illustrations are borrowed 
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aimed at, it may require some larger and mare costly material to 
produce the desired effect, but there is no beauty of detail or of 
design on a 'small scale that may not be obtained by the use of 
moulded bricks, which are in themselves far more durable, and, if 
carefully burnt, retain their sharpness of outline longer, than most 
kinds of stone 

The most common way in which the Italians used this material 
was by repeating around their openings or along their cdmices small 
copies of Gothic details, as in this example from a circular window in 
the Broletto at Brescia (woodeut No 755) Where the details are 
small^and designed with taste, the effect is almost equal to stone , but 
where the details are themselves on a large scale, as is sometimes 
the case, the smallness of the materials becomes appaient Even 
m this example the semi-quatrefoils of the principal band arc too 
large for the other details, 
though not sufficiently so to 
be offensive 

Though not so rich, the 
effect is almost equally 
pleasing whero the brick is 
merely moulded on its edge, 
without any very direct 
repetition of Gothic details, 
as in the upper part of the 
window shown in woodcut 
No 756, from the cathedral 
of Monza Where great 
depth is given so as to ob- 
tain shadow, and long tiles 
are used for the upper arch, 
as was done by the Bomans, 
an appearance of strength 
and solidity is given to the 
constiuction unsurpassed by 
that obtained in any other 
material 

"Perhaps the most pleasing 
application of terra-cotta or- 
naments is where bricks of 
different colours aie used so 
as to produce by variety of pattern that relief which cannot so well 
be given by depth of shadow, — a perfectly legitimate mode of ornament 
when so small a material is used, and when beauty only, not sublimity, 
is aimed at. 

This is sometimes produced in Italy by introducing stone rf a 
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different colour among the bricks, as m the two examples from Verona 
(woodcnts Nos. 757, 758) , and where this mode of ornamentation is 
earned throughout the building, the effect is very pleasing It is 
difficult, however, so to proportion the two materials as to produce 
exactly the effect aimed at, and seldom that the objection does not 
present itself of too much or too little stone being used The want 
of shadow in bnck architectuie is most felt m the cornices, where 
sufficient pi ejection cannot be obtained The defect might be easily 
and legitimately got over by the employment of stone in the upper 
members of the cornice, but this expedient seems never to have been 
resorted to • 
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Theio aie few of these brick buildings of the North of Italy which 
aio not open to just criticism for defects of design 01 detail, but this 
may anse fium the cncumstancc that they all belong to an age when 
the Italians were using a style which was not then own, and employ- 
ing ornaments of which they understood neither the ongm nor the 
application The defects certainly do not appeal to be at all inherent 
in the matenal, and, judging fiom the experience of the Italians, were 
we to make the attempt in a pioper spirit, we might cieate with it a 
style far surpassing anything wo now piactise 

VhNICL. 

The most beautiful specimens of the civil and domestic architecture 
of Italy in the Gothic penod are probably to be found m Venice, the 
richest and most peaceful of Italian cities during the middle ages It 
is necessaiy to speak of the buildings of \ enice, or more conectly, 
of the Venetian Province, by themselves, since its architecture is quite 
distinct both in origin and character from any other found in Northern 
Italy. It was not derived from the old Lombard round Gothic, but 
from the richer and more graceful Byzantine True to its parentage, 
it partook in afteT ages far more of the Southern Saracenic style than 
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of the Noithern Gpthic, still it cannot be classed as either Byzantine 
or Saracenic, but only as Gothic treated with an Eastern feeling, and 
enriched with many details borrowed from Eastern styles 

The largest and most pi omment civic example of Venetian Gothic is 
the Doge’s Palace, commenced m 1854 (woodcut No 759), a building 
which all the world agreed till very lately in thinking very ugly, though 
an attempt has recently been made to exalt it above the Parthenon, and 
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all that was groat and beautiful in Greece, Egypt, or Gothic Europe 
There are indeed few buildings ot which it is so difficult to judge 
calmly, situated as it is, attached to the basilica of St Mark, facing 
the beautiful library of Sansovino, and looking on the one hand into 
the piazza of St Mark's, and on the other across the water to the 
churches and palaces that cover the islands It is, in fact, the centre 
of the most beautiful architectural group that adorns any city of 
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Europe or of the world — richer than almost any other building in 
historical associations, and in a locality hallowed, especially to an 
Englishman, by the poetry of Shakespeare. All this spreads a halo 
around and over the building, which may furnish ample excuse for 
those who blindly praise even its deformities But the sobeier judg- 
ment of the critic must not be led astray by such feelings, and while 
giving credit for the picturesque situation of this building and a 
certain grandeur in its design, he is compelled wholly to condemn its 
execution The two arcades which constitute the base are, from their 
extent and the beauty of their details, as fine as anything of their 
class executed during the middle ages There is also a just and«pleas- 
mg proportion between the simple solidity of the lower, and the any 
— perhaps slightly fantastic - lightness of the upper of these arcades 
Had what appears to have been the oiigmal design been earned out, 
the building would rank high with the Alhambra and the palaces of 
Persia and India, but in an evil hour, m 1480, it was discovered that 
larger rooms were lequired ^ian had been originally contemplated, 
and the uppei wall, which was intended to stand on the back wall of 
the arcades, was brought forward even with the fiont, overpowering 
tho part below by its ill-proportioned mass This upper stoiey too is 
for from being beautiful m itself The windows m it are not only fai 
too few, but they aie badly spaced, squat, and ungraceful, while the 
introduction of smalloi windows and circles mars its pretensions to 
simplicity without relieving itB plainness Its principal ornaments 
are two great windows, one in the centre of each face, which appear 
to have assumed their piesent form after the file in 1578. These are 
not graceful objects m themselves, and having nothing in common with 
the others, they look too like insertions to produce an entirely satisfac- 
tory effect The pioiced paiapet, too, is pool and flimsy when seen 
against the sky Had it crowned the upper arcade, and been backed 
by the thud storey, it would ha\e been aS pleasing as it is now pool 
Had the uppei storey been set back, as was piobably originally de- 
signed, or had it been placed on the ground and the arcades ovei it , 
had, in short, any arrangement of the pai ts been adopted but the one 
that exists, this might have been a fai more beautiful building than it 
is. One thing in this palace is worth lemaiking before leaving it — that 
almost all the beauty ascnbed to its upper storey arises from the poly- 
chromatic mode of decoration introduced by disposing pieces of different 
coloured marbles m diaper patterns This is better done here than * 
in Florence , inasmuch as the slabs are built m, not stuck on The 
admiration which it excites is one more testimony to the feet that 
when a building is coloured, ninety-nine people m a hundred are 
willing to overlook all its faults, and to extol that as beautiful, which 
without the adjunct of colour they would have unanimously agreed in 
condemning 
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A better specimen of the style, because erected as designed, and 
remaining nearly as erected, is the C& d’Oro (woodcut No, 760), built 
about 1350, or nearly contemporary with the ducal palace. It has no 
trace of the high roofs or aspiring tendencies of the Northern buildings 
of the same age, no boldly-maiked buttresses m strong vertical lines, 
but on the contrary flat sky-lines and horizontal divisions peivade the 
design, and every part is ornamented with a fanciful richness far more 
characteristic of the luxurious refinement of the East than of the manlier 
appreciation of the higher qualities of art which distinguished the 
contemporary erections on this side of the Alps 
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The palaces known as the Foscan and lhsani are very similar m 
design to that of C& d’Oro, though less rich and less happy m the 
distribution of the parts , but time bUs lent them that colour which 
was an inherent part of the older design, and they are so beautiful 
and so interesting that it is hard to criticise even their too apparent 
defects as works of ait Most of the faults that strike us in the 
buildings of Venice aiise fiom the defective knowledge which they 
betray of constructive principles The Venetian architects had not 
#bcen brought up m the hard school of practical experience, nor tho- 
loughly grounded in construction, as the Northern architects were by 
the necessities of the large buildings which they elected On the 
contrary, they merely adopted details because they were pretty, and 
used them so as to be picturesque m domestic edifices, where conve- 
nience was eveiy thing, and construction but a secondaiy consideration, 
Foi instance the window hoic shown (woodcut No 7ol) cannot fail to 
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give the building m which it occurs an appearance of weakness and 
insecurity quite inexcusable in spite of its external picturesqueness or 
its internal convenience 

The same remark applies to the screen (woodcut No. 762) above 

the Ponte del Para- 



diso, which, though 
useless and uncon- 
structive to the last 
degree, by its pic- 
turesque design and 
elegant details ai- 
lests all tiavelleis 
Indeed it is im- 
possible to see it 
without admiring 
it, though, if imi- 
tated elsewhere, it 
could haidly lie 
saved from being 
1 ldiculous 

Both these ex- 
amples are sui - 
i minded by a cun- 
ous dental moulding 
which is pcculiai to 
Venice, and which, 
though rarel} found 
ekewhcic is haidly 
ever omitted round 
any of the arches 
of the Vhui dies oi 
piivate buildings 
of this city during 
the pointed Gothic 
pel lod 

There are, be- 
sides these, many 
smaller palaces and 
houses of the Gothic^ 


Angle Window at Venice From Street 


age, all more oi less 


beautiful, and all 


piesenting some detail or some happy anangement well woithy of 
study, and usually more refined and more beautiful than those of 
tlio *rude but picturesque duellings of the brrglieis of Binges or 
\urexnbeig 
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The mixed Gothic stylo which we have been describing appears to 
have exerted a considerable effect on the subsequent palatial architec- 
ture of Venice The airangoment of the facades remained nearly the 
same down to a very late period , and even when the so called letum 
to classical forms took place, many details of the previous style were 
here retained, which was not the case in any other part of Europe 
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CHAPTER V 

BYZANTINE-ROMANE8QUE STYLE OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY 


CONlfcNrs 

Introductory Classification if Styles 


3 1 would be easier to dehne flic limits and character of the remaining 
styles of Italian mediaeval aichitecture by a negative than a positive 
title To call them the “ non-Gothic” styles would describe them 
coriectly, but would hardly suffice to convey a distinct idea of their 
peculiarities. Romanesque, or even Italian Romanesque, would not 
be sufficient , first, because that term applies only correctly to those 
tiansitional forms which wen* derived directly from the Roman styles 
as they became impure and degraded, and has already been applied 
to them m a previous chapter , and, secondly, because there is an 
liupoitant foreign element m tho styles m question of which that 
name takes no cognizance That element is the Byzantine, derived 
paitly from the continued iclations which such cities as Venice or Pisa 
maintained during the middle ages with the Levant, and partly from 
the intercourse which the inhabitants of Magna Grecia kept up across 
the Adiiatic with the people on its eastern shore To such a mixture 
of styles the term “ 1^ /antmo Romanesque” is perfectly appropriate , 
but theio is still m Italy anothei form of art which cannot be included 
in such a denomination The typical example of this style lfc the church 
of St Mark at Venice 

St. Mark’s is geneially assumed to be purely Byzantine , but theie 
is no chuich m the East exactly like it, though many possess features 
m common, and theie are m Apulia churches, such as Molfetta and 
St Angelo, which look much more like Levantine designs than any- 
thing to be found in otliei parts of Europe, except perhaps such build- 
ings as St Fiont, Perigeux, and one or two exceptional buildings m 
the South of France To this style, as practised in Italy, it may be 
expedient to give the name u Italian Byzantine ” 

There still remains the difficulty of knowing under which of these 
two branches some of the buildings of southern Italy should be classed 
The cathedrals of Ban, Bitonto, Tram, and Caserta Vecchia, may as 
fairly \e said to belong to one as to the other st}le In a very detailed 
description < f Italian styles it might be expedient to attempt a furthci 
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subdivision, and to follow up the two divisions just marked out by two 
others, the one to be designated “ Romanesque Gothic/’ to include such 
churches as the two at Toscanella , and the other “ Byzantine Gothic/’ 
to include those churches in the south in the decoration of which rose- 
windows and Gothic details form a leading characteristic For the 
present, however, it will probably suffice to describe the various non- 
Gothic styles of the southern half of Italy in local sections, without 
attempting any very minute classification of their variations As the 
Italians had no great national stylo of their own, and both m the north 
and south were principally working under foi eign influences, it is m 
vain to look for any thread that will conduct the student straight 
through the labyrinth of their styles Italian unity is the aspiration 
of the present century during the middle ages it did not exist either 
in politics or art. 


\(>L II 
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CHAPTER VI 

RYZANTINA ROMANESQUE 


CON1EN1S 

Buildings in Naples, Amulfi,&c — San Nicolo, Ban — Cathedrals of Bittonto, Hatern, 
and Tram — Churches at Bnndisi — General Rcmmks 


CHRONOLOGY 


1 he Normans cuttr Italy A i> 1018 

conquer Apulia from the Gieeks 1043 

attack the Suiaccns in Sicily 1061 

Cunquest of Sicily completed by Roger de 
Haut^illo 1090 

Roger il 1101 

William I , surnamed the Wicked 1153 


Willium II , surnamed the Good ▲ D 1166 

I ancred 1 189 

I rcderic Hohmstaufen of Germany 1197 

Conrad 1260 

Conradin 1254 

Charles J first Angio\ ine Ring of Naples 1266 

Rend lost Angiovme King of Naples 1435 


Al I hough Naples is m the very ccntio of its province, where we 
naturally first look for examples of the style, there are few cities in 
Italy which contain so little to interest the architect or the anti- 
quary Still she does possess one group of chuiches, which, by their 
juxtaposition at least, serve to illustrate the piogross of the style 
during the middle ages The earliest of these, Sta Restituta — shaded 
dark in the plan (woodcut No 763) — may be as old as the 4th or 
5th century, and retains its ongmal plan and arrangement, though 
much disfigured m details The baptistery, a little behind the apse on 
its loft, is ceitamly of the date indicated, and retains its mosaics, 
which seem to be of the same age 

In the yeai 1299 Charles 11 of Anjou commenced the new cathedral 
at light angles with the old, his Fiench piejudices being appaiently 
shocked at the mconeet onentation of the oldoi church It is a 
spacious building, 300 ft long, arranged, as Italian churches usually 
were at that age, with a wooden roof ovei tho nave and intersecting 
vaults over the side-aisles Opposite the entrance of the old cathedral 
is a domical chapel of Renaissance design, so that the group contains 
an illustration of each of tho three ages of Italian art 

The church of San Miniato (woodcuts Nos 764 and 765), on a hill 
overlooking Florence, is one ot the earliest (1013) as well as one of the 
most perfect, of the Byzantine Romanesque style Internally it is only 
165 ft. in length by 70 m width, dmded longitudinally mto aisles, and 
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Y6X I he Old and New Cathedrals at Naples (rum Schultz Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


transversely into three nearly square compartments by clustered piers 
supporting two great aiches which run up to the roof The whole of 
the inner compartment is occupied by a crypt 
or under-church open to the nave, above which 
is the choir and altar-niche, approached by 
flights of steps m the aifiles The entire 
arrangement, together with the division ot 
the nave into three compartments, is most 
satisfactory, and the pioportions of the whole 
are very appropriate The pillars themselyes 
are so nearly classical m design that they were 
probably taken from some ancient building, 
and the aichitraves and stnng-courses are all 
well designed and fitted to the places they 
occupy The principal ornament of the in- 
terior is an inlaid pattern of simple design, 
sufficient to relieve the monotony of the in- 
terior, but without producing any confusion 
The extenor depends principally, like the intenor, for its effect on 
colouied panelling, but has a lange of blind arches running round the 

n 2 



f 64 Plan of San Winlato, Florence 
From Gollhabaud’ri * Monumena 
Anciens et Mod°raeg ’ 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 
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sides and across the front. The facade, however, is very badly de- 
signed , either it was one of the earliest examples, and the architects 
had not learned how to combine the sloping roofs of the aisles with the 
upper part of the fagades, or it has been altered in more modem times , 
but for this slight defect it would be difficult to find a church m Italy 
containing more of classic elegance, with perfect appropriateness for 
the purposes of Christian worship 



There must have been seveial, probably many, buildings m the 
same style erected m Tuscany during the first half of the 11th century 
Otherwise it is almost impossible to understand how so complete a 
design as that of Pisa Cathedral could have been executed. It was 
commenced apparently in 1063, and completed in 1092 Internally 
it is not unlike the Ravenna churches m design (vol i p 374, &c ), 
except that it has a splendid triformm gallery over the pier arches, 
and in plan a stiongly maiked projecting tiansept Its great merit, 
however, is the exterior The side-aisles are adorned with a range of 
blind arches running all round, adorned with party-coloured marble, 
inlaid either in couises or m patterns ^Pbove this is a gallery, repre- 
senting the tnfonum, carved all round, and m the facades formed 
into an open gallery , a second open gallery represents the sloping roof 
of the aisles, a third tho clerestory, a foui th the slopes of the great 
roof. The difficulty here, as in almost all Italian designs, is caused 
by tho sloping roofs , but, with this exception, the whole makes up a 
nch and varied composition without any glaring false construction, 
and expresses with sufficient clearness the arrangements of the interior. 
The dome is of later design, and, being oval in plan, cannot be said 
to be pleasing in outline 

The Italians were evidently delighted with their new style. It 
was repeated with very little variation at Lucca, in the church of 
San Michele (1188), only that tho arcades stood free on the sides 
as well as on the front. The facade of S Martino, in the same city, 
is in the same style, so is that of the Cathedral at Pistoja, and so 
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f M Plan of Zara Cathedral 

Scale 60 ft to 1 in 


is Sta. Mam at Arezzo. The arrangement was probably suggested 
by the porticos of Pagan temples, and were it not for the awkwardness 
caused by the doping line of the roofs, it might be characterized as 
one of the most successful inventions of the age 

In some instances, as in the facade of the Cathedral at Zara 
in Dalmatia (woodcuts Nos 767, 768), built by Enrico Dandolo 
(1192-1204), the difficulties of the design of 
the facade are to a great extent conquered 
by reducing the arcades to mere decorative 
panelling, and more than this by separating 
the design of the centre from that of the aisles 
by a bold square pilaster This is exactly the 
feature we miss at Pisa and Lucca, where the 
want of it imparts a considerable degree &f 
weakness to the whole design 

Its plan is that usually adopted m churches 
of this class , but it possesses a lady chapel and 
baptistery, placed laterally m a somewhat un- 
usual manner Its dimensions are small, being 
only 170 ft by 65 externally 

The east end of this church, its doorways 
and windows, show, as might be expected from its locality, a greater 
tendency towards Gothic art than can be found on the western shores 
of the Peninsula, but in internal arrangements it belongs wholly to 
the Italian style 

Further south on the mainland of Italy, at Troja, we find a sin- 
gularly elegant cathedral church (1093-1115?) in the same style 
(woodcut No 769) Its flanks and apse are perhaps even more elegant 
than anything in the neighbourhood of Pisa So is the lower part of 
its facade, which is adorned with a richness and elegance of foliage 
characteristic of the province where it is found , and the cornice that 
crowns the lowoi storey is perhaps unmatched by any similar example 
to be, found in Italy, either for beauty of sculptural decoration or for 
appropriateness of profile The upper pait of the fa9ade differs, how- 
ever, considerably from that of the examples just quoted A gieat 
rose-window, of elegant but ill-understood tracery, takes the place of 
the arcades, and, with the sculptured arch over it, completes all that 
remains of the original design The plain pieces of walling that sup- 
port the central window are parts of a modem repair 

As a general rule, all the churches m the South of Italy are small 
This one at Troja is arranged in plan like that at Pisa, with bold pro- 
jecting transepts, but its length is only 167 feet, and the width of its 
nave 50 , while in the northern cathedral these dimensions are nearly 
double, 310 feet by 106 , and the area four times as great This is true 
of all,' however elegant they may be — they are parish churches m 
dimensions as compared with then northern uvals 
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Many also, as the cathedral at Ban (woodcut No. 770), have their 
apses internal, which detracts very much from the meaning of the 
design, and does away with the apsidal terminations, ™hich aro 
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external design of Italian 
led windows which go so 
lish design. The annexed 
; No 771) gives a fair idea 
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705* Facade of Cathedral at 1 roja, !• rora Schultz 1 No seal™ 


of tlio general anangomont of that pait in Apulia. It is novel, arfiN 
the two tall towers with a central dome, com- 
bine with elegant details to make up a whole 
which it is impossible not to admire, though it 
will not bear comparison with the more artistic 
ai i angeuients of Northern architects 

\\ here the apse is allowed to be seen exter- 
nally, it is sometimes, as at S Pellino (woodcut 
No 772), an object of great beauty and origi- 
nality, but such examples are rare m the pro- 
vince, and the designs suffer m proportion. 

In the richer churches, as at Pisa, a blind 
arcade is earned round the flanks, sometimes 
with an open gallery under the eaves, as in 
German churches, but this was far from being 



770 Cathedral at Bari 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 


Schultz, • Denknialer dor Kunst des Mittel alters m Unter-Italien * Folio, 1860 
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universally the case . on the contrary, it would be difficult, a a a typical 
example of the style, to select one more characteristic than the flank of 



the ohurch of Caserta Yeo- 
chia (1100-1153, woodcut 
No 773). The windows are 
small but numerous, and 
mark the number of bays m 
the interior The transept is 
slightly projected, and orna- 
mented with an arcade at 
the top, and above this rises 
a dome such as is found only 
m Calabna or Sicily The 
tower was added aftcrwaids, 
and, though unsymmotncal, 
assists m relieving a design 
which would otherwise run 
the risk of being monotonous 



772 Apse of San l\ llino 1 rom Schultz 
Scale 50 feet to 1 in 


It was, however, on their 
entrance facades that the 


771 T ast Lnd of Cuthuhal at Bari Fiom Schultz aichltocts of Southern Italy 
Scale 50 feet to 1 in J 

lavished their utmost care 


The central doorways are usually covered with nchliood«, supported 
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« by pillars resting on monsters somewhat like those found in the north 
of Italy Above this is either a gallery or one or two windows, and 
the whole generally terminates in a circular rose-window filled with 
tracery. As exemplified in the front of Bittonto Cathedral (woodcut 
No. 774), such a composition is not deficient in richness, though 
hardly pleasing as an architectural composition 



774 W««t 1 ront of Bittonto Cathedral lioiu a Skitdihy A J R Uuuen Eaq 


The same arrangement, on about the same scale, occuis at Ban 
Altamura, and Ruvo and on a somowhat smaller scale m the churches 
of Qalatina, Brindisi, and Barletta The great and peculiar beauty of the 
cathedral at Bittonto is its south front, one angle of which is shown in 
the woodcut, but which becomes uchei towaids the east, where it is 
adorned with a portal of gieat inagmfic< nee and beauty. The richness 
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of its open gallery (under -what was the roof of the side-aisles) is unsur- 
passed m Apulia, and probably by anything of the same kind m Italy. 

The facade of San Nicolo at Ban (1197) is something like the 
last-mentioned, except that handsome Corinthian columns have been 
borrowed from some older building, and add to the richness of the 
design, though they hardly can be said to belong to the composition 



775 West Front of the Church of San Nicolo in Bail I rom n Sketch by A J It Oawcn, f sq 


Internally this church seems to have displa} ed somo such ai rangement 
as that of San Miniato (woodcut No 704) Instead, however, of im- 
proving upon it, as might bo expected fi cm the time that had elapsed 
since the previous one was erected, the Southern architect hardly 
knew the meaning of what ho was attempting He grouped together 
the three pillars next the entrance, and threw arches acioss the nave 
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from them, but these arches neither support the roof nor aid the 
construction in any other way They do add to the perspective effect 
of the interior, but it is only by a theatrical contrivance very rare in 
the middle ages, and by no means to be admired when found. 

Most of these Apulian churches possess crypts almost as important 
as that of San Mimato, some more so , and ^ie numerous pillars in 
some of these give nse to effects of perspective only to be found else- 
where m such buildings as the Mosque at Cordova, or the cisterns at 



776 Vie* of the interior of San \ieolo Ban Fiom Schultz 


Constantinople As iu the annexed example, from the Cathedral at 
Otranto, it is wonderful wliat space and wlut variety may be attained 
with small dimensions by the employment of numerous points of sup- 
poit. This was the secret of most of the best effects produced by the 
Northern architects, but the Italians never understood it, or practised 
it, except m crypts. Perhaps it may have been that they thought 
it necessary to sacrifice architectural effect to the exigences of public 
worship. Whether this were the cause or not, the result, as already 
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pointed out, was fatal to the architectural effect of many of their 
designs, especially in the Northern province, 
the difference arose from the faot that the naves 

In Southern Italy this is seldom the case, but 
of the churches had never vaulted roofs, and were 
consequently separated from the aisles by single 
pillars instead of composite piers. This took 
away all temptation to display mechanical dex- 
terity, and left the architect free to produce the ^ w 
best artistic effect he was able to design with Scuie 100 ft to 1 in 
the materials at his command 

No ofie who takes the pains to familiarize himself with the archi- m 
tecture of these Southern Italian churches, can well fail to be impressed 
with their beauty That beauty will be found, however, to arise not 
so miich from the dimensions or arrangement of their plans, or tho 
form of their outline, as from the grace and elegance of their details 
Eveiy feature displays the feeling of an elegant and refined people, 
who demanded decoration as a necessity, though they were incapable 
of rising to any great architectural conception They excelled as 
omamentists, though at best only indifferent architects 



View In Crypt at Otranto Fjom Schultz 


It is impossible to render this evident m such a work as the 
present , but besides the examples already given, a window (woodcut 
No 779) from the cathedral church at Matera (1270), will explain 
how unlike the style of decoration is to anything with which we are 
familiar m the North, and at the same time, how much picturesque 
effect may be produced by a repetition of similar details The church 
itself has this peculiarity, that its west front is plain and unimportant, 
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and that all the decoration is lavished on the south side, which faces 
the piazza There are two entrances on this face, that towards the 
east being, as usual, the richest Above these is a range of richly- 
ornamented windows, one of which — a little out of the centre— is far 
more splendid than the rest (woodcut No 779). From this it is said 
that letters and rescripts from the Greek patriarch at Constantinople 
used to be read, and it is perhaps as elaborate a speoimen of the mode 
of decoration used in these churches as can be found in the province. 



77*' IN iiulow in the uouth Hide of tli n (-athetlrul Lhui^h in Matera Irom a blotch by Mr Gawen 


The same exuberance of decoration continued to be employed down 
to the latest pengd of the ait, and after Northern foims had been 
introduced by the Angiovmo dynasty at Naples The doorway from 
the church at Pappacoda (woodcut No 780) is a type of many to be 
found m that city and elsowhere m the aichitcctural province True, 
it is overdone, to such an extent that much of the labour bestowed 
upon it must bo considered as thiown away, but if a love of art 
indnoed people to labour bo lovingly in it, it is hard to refuse them the 
admiration which their enthusiasm deserves 

Another class of ornamental detail m which this province is espe- 
cially rich is that of bronze doors, of which some six oi seven examples 
still remain Of these perhaps the finest aie those of the cathedral at 
Tr&ni. They were made m 1160, and for beauty of design, and for 
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the exuberance and elegance of their ornaments, are unsurpassed by 
anything of the kind in Italy, or probably in the world. Another 
pair of doors of almost equal beauty, made m 1119, belongs to the 
cathedral at Troja (wood- 


cut No. 769), and a third, 
which is still in a very 
perfect state, constructed 
at Constantinople, m the 
year 1076, for the church 
of Monte San Angelo, and 
is consequently contem- 
porary toth the doors of 
Sta Sophia, Novogorod, 
and San Zenone, Verona, 
and* so similar m design 
as to form an interesting 
senes for companson 
Other churches m the 
same stylo as those men- 
tioned above aie found at 
Canosa, Giovenazzo, Molo, 
Ostuni, Manduria, and 
other places m the pro- 
vince Those of Brindisi, 
liom which we should 
expect most, have been 
too much modernised 
to be of value as ex- 
amples, but there is m 
i the town a small circulai 
chuich of great beauty, 
built apparently by the 
Knights Templais, and 
afterwards possessed by 
the Knights of St John 
It is now in rums, but 
many of the frescoes 
which once adorned its 



walls still remain, as well 
as the marble pillars that 
supported its roof. Be- 



780 Doorway of Church of Pappacoda, Naples From Schultz, 


ing at some dist&nco from the harbour, the Knights of St. John built 
another small church near the port, which still remains nearly un- 
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Circular Building 5 . 

One of the best known, as well as one of the largest examples of 
this class of buildings in Italy, is the baptistery at Pisa (seen partially 
on the left hand of woodcut No 766) Internally it is, as nearly as may 
be 100 ft m diameter, and #ie walls are about 8 ft. 6 in. in thickness. 
The dome itself, however, is only 60 ft in diameter, and is supported 
on four piers and eight pillars These servo to separate the central 
spaco from the aisle which runs round it, and which is two storeys 
in height, but singularly lU-proportioned and clumsy in detail. The 
worst part of the design, however, is the dome, if dome it can tfe called 
Internally it is conical in form, and thrust through an external hemi- 
spherical domo in a manner more clumsy and unpleasing than any 
othei example of its class Externally, these defects are to some extent 
atoned for by considerable richness and beauty of detail It had origi- 
nally only ono range of blind arcades, with three-quarter columns, sur- 
mounted by an open arcade , an arrangement exactly similar to that of 
the two lower storeys of the cathedral and the leaning tower (woodcut 
No. 783) A considerable amount of pointed Gothic decoration was 

afterwards added, which, though 
somewhat incongruous, is elegant in 
itself, and hides to some extent the 
onginal defects of the design But 
the outline of the building and its 
whole arrangements are so radically 
bad, that no amount of ornament can 
ever redeem them 

Wan of Sun Donato, Zara. Scale 100 ft to 1 ill Taken altogether, the IW Bap- 

tistery is so very peculiar, that it 
would be interesting if its design 
could be traced back to some un- 
doubted original That this is pos- 
sible will hardly be doubted by any 
one at all familiar with the subject f 
meanwhile, the building most like it 
that has been illustrated is the little 
church of San Donato, at Zara 
The church was apparently erected 
in the 9th century, by the saint 
whoso name it now bears, and re- 

783. section of San Donato, Zara. Scale 50 ft to 1 in the Ihsan example in every 

essential particular — internally, at least, for it is so ruined and 
built up, that it is impossible to say what its external appearance 
may have been. Both fiom its lesemblance to the Pisan baptisteiy 
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audits own merits, it is an interesting addition to our knowledge of 
those circular churches, whioh were such favourites with all the 
Christian architects in the Carlovingian period The resemblance in 
this instance is the more remarkable, because the facade of the cathe- 
dral at Zara (woodcut No 768) is m the Pisan style, only slightly 
modified by local peculiarities. From what we already know, it seems 
undoubted that there was a close conne^on — architecturally, at least 
— between Fisa and Zara If this were fully investigated, it would 
probably throw considerable light on the origin of the Pisan style, 
which has hitherto seemed so exceptional m Italy, and also explain 
how the Byzantine element came to be so strongly developed m what 
at fir s£ sight appears to be a Romanesque style of art 


Towers 


The typical example of a tower m tlie Italian style is the celebrated 
leaning tower at Pisa, paitly seen 
in woodcut No 766 It is indeed, 
so far as we at present know, the 
only one which carries out that 
arrangement of numerous tiers of 
superimposed arcades winch is so 
characteristic of the style The 
lower storey is well designed as a 
solid basement for the ‘superin- 
cumbent mass, its walls are 13 ft 
in thickness, and it is adorned with 
1 5 three-quai ter columns its height 
being 35 ft The six storeys above 
this average 20 ft m height, and aie 
each adorned with an open arcade 
The whole is crowned by a smallei 
circular tower, 27 ft in height, m 
which the bells aie hung The en- 
tire height is thus 1 83 ft , the mean 
diameter of the mam portion, 52 
There is no doubt that it was ori- 
ginally intended to stand perpen- 
dicular, though the contrary has 
been asserted , but before the com- 
mencement of the fifth storey the 
foundations had given way, and 
the attempts to readjust the work 
are plainly traceable m the upper storeys, though without success. It 
VOL it s 



Leaning Tower at Ilea. From Taylor and 
Cresy Scale 60 ft to 1 in 
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leans ] 1 ft* 2 in out of the perpendicular, 1 which though not sufficient 
to endanger its stability, is enough to render it very unsightly Even 
without this defect, however, its design can hardly be commended, 
an arrangement of six equal arcades, with horizontal entablatures, 
is not an expedient mode of adorning a building, where elevation is 
the element of success. The introduction of 
strongly-marked vertical lines, or some variation 
m the design of the arcades, would have greatly 
improved the design and bo the Italians seem 
to have thought, for it was never repeated, and 
the Pi^an tower lemams a solitaiy example of 
its class 

Nothing at dll lObcmblmg it occurs m the 
southern paits ot the province, though it must 
bo admitted that they contain very few ically 
important towers of any sort 

Perhaps the eaitliquakcs to which a great 
portion ot the counhy is liable may have de- 
tened the architects horn indulging m stiuc- 
tiuesof gieat altitude, but it must be added 
that the idea of belfry or towei did not enter 
into their municipal aiiungements, and their 
towns aio not consequently illustrated by such 
towers as those of Venice, Cremona, or Verona 
m the iioith Ot those which do exist that ot 
Gacta is perhaps as picturesque as any It was 
elected 1276-1290, and is both chai actei istic 
ot the stj le and elegant in outline As will be 
obsoived, the lower storey has pointed ai c lies, 
while those abovo are all lound, an anango- 
mont which, though to oui eyes it ma) appeal 
ai eh geologically wiong, is certainly construc- 
tively light, and the effect is veiy pleasing, 
from the height and dignity given to the en- 
trance 

The two towers of the cathedral at Ban 
(woodcut No 771) are not so happy in design 
as this They are too tall for their othei 
784 s j!u lu 01 No* 1 scale. h 01U dimensions, and want accentuation thioughout, 
while the change fiom the lower to the upper 
storey is abrupt and ill-contrived The towei at Casei ta Vecchia (wood- 
cut No 773) is low and squat in its proportions, and unfortunately 
too typioal of the towers in this land of earthquakes. 

The cornice projects 1 ft 10 inches?, ami consequently o\ei hangs the base by 13 ft 
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Civil Abchiteotube 

As a rule, it may be asserted that the southern province of Italy 
is singularly deficient in examples of civil or domestic architecture. 
Great monastic establishments existed there during the middle ages 
which must have possessed buildings befittm^their magnificence , but 
these have either perished and been rebuilt, have been so restored 
that their original forms can haidly be recognised There are, indeed, 
cloisters at Amalfi and Sonento, much more remarkable, however, 
for the beauty of their situation than foi their aichitectuic, which 
is extremely lude and clumsy There are no chapter-houses , no 
halls 01 conventual buildings of any sort In tins lespect, the pro- 
vince forms a remaikable contrast with SfJam m the same age, 
though it must be confessed • that the noith of Italy is also very 
deficient in conventual buildings of the middle ages, the most magni- 
ficent and beautiful belonging more to 
the Renaissance than to the Mediaeval 
penod 

At Ravello thci e is the Casa Rufiolo, 
a pictuiesque palace of the ldtli cen- 
tury, still neai ly entn e a sti ange mix- 
ture ol Gothic and Saracenic taste, but 
so exceptional, that it would not be 
fair to quote it as a type of any style 
It seems to owe its peculiarities moio 
to the taste of some individual pation 
or architect rathei than to any national 
taste or form of design 

Thcie are, howcvei , scveial llolien 

staufen Castles of tolerable preservation, moie oi less typical of the 
domestic aits of the day in which they weie erected One of the 
best preserved of these is that of Cast el del Monte, erected by Fiede- 
nck II , 1240-44 It is an octagon in plan, with octagonal tunets at 



7 U 5 Plan of Oastd d 1 Monte IromSdmlt/ 
Seale, luu ft to l in. 
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each angle. It measures 167 ft. across its extreme breadth, and sur- 
rounds a courtyard 57 ft in diameter. Both storeys are vaulted, and all 
the details throughout are good and pleasing The whole is an ad- 
mixture of Italian taste, superimposed on a German design, but it 
will be observed how little removed the architectural details of the 
entrance are, even at tlrnt early age, from the style of the Renaissance. 
This is, indeed, the greR characteristic of the architectural objects in 
Southern Italy. Though they adopted Christian forms, they never 
abandoned the classical feeling m details , and it is this which mainly 
renders them worthy of study. Whether considered in regard to 
dimensions, outline, or constructive peculiarities, their churcfyes will 
not bear a moment's comparison with those of tho north, but m 
elegance of detail they fcften surpass purely Gothic buildings, to such 
a degiee as to become to some extept at worthy of study as their more 
ambitious rivals 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ITALIAN BYZANTINE 

CONTENTS 

Cloister of St Giovanni Laterano — St Mark's, Venice — St Antonio, Padua 
Church at Molfetta — Baptistery, Mont St Angelo — Tomb, Canosa 


As .before mentioned, there is a great hiatus in our history of the 
architecture of Italy in the dark ages During the four centuries 
which elapsed fiom 600 to 1000, the examples are very few, and their 
character gencially insignificant. It is true that during this period 
Borne went on building large churches , but it was m hei own Roman- 
esque manner, fitting together Roman pillars with classical details of 
more or less purity, but hardly, except m cloisters and furniture, 
deserving the name of a style 

Perhaps the most original, as it certainly is one of the most beau- 
tiful things the Romans did, is the cloister of St Giovanni Ijaterano 



7fl7 Church of St Giovanni Laterano From Rosengarten 

There the little arcades, supported by twisted columns, and adorned 
with mosaics, are as graceful and pleasing as anything of that class 
found elsewhere , and as they are encased m a framework of sufficient 
strength to take off all appearance of mechanical weakness, their un- 
constructive forms are not unpleasing The entablature, which, is the 
ruling feature in the design, retains the classical arrangement m 
almost every detail, and in such purity as could only be found in Rome 
in the 12th century, when this cloister appears to have been erected, 
but the style never extended beyond the limits of that city, and thus 
has little bearing on the thread of our narrative. 

When in the 11th century all the nations of Europe were seized 
with a desire to build large and permanent churches, we find the 
Italian architects producing at once a complete round-arched inter- 
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seating vaulted Gothic style, perfect and complete m all its parts, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to what we find on the banks of the 
Rhine , but when we ask by what steps it reached this completeness, 
and where are the examples of its progress, we are at fault. 

In like manner m the eleventh century we find at Venice, m 
Apulia, in Languedoc, and Anjou, a domical style of roof employed 
without hesitation, as if it had dong been indigenous Yet we are 
equally at a loss to explain how this, too, arose Hitherto the usual 
solution has been to assert that it was imported from the East , but 

tins hardly seems sufficient 
to account for the observed 
facts, and we must bear in 
mmd that both the Byzantine 
and Gothic styles came out of 
Borne , and there seems no 
good reason why a domical 
style should not have been 
perfected on our side of the 
Adriatic as well as a vaulted 
style, even though that form 
of Roman art never penetrated 
to the East , and such, indeed, 
appears to have been the case 
The great argument against 
this view is the exceptionally 
Oriental character of St Mark’s, 
at Venice. It must not be foi- 
gotten, however, that the five 
great domes which give such 
an Asiatic look to the ex- 
terior aie not parts of the 
original design, but were 
added — m their present form, at least — lafe in the middle ages The 
great quintuple portico, it is true, is exceptional in Europe, and may 
have been suggested by something seen m the East The arrange- 
ment of this, however, seems to have been adopted m consequence of 
the wealth of marble columns, which the argosies of Venice brought 
from Alexandria and the ruined cities of the East, rather than by the 
exigences of design But even then its numerous shafts and receding 
planes of decoration are much more like the forms with which we 
are famili ar m Norman portals than anything yet discovered in the 
Levant. The plan, too, when closely examined, is not like those 
found in the East There are many five-domed churches, it is true, on 
the other side of the Adriatic , but there the four subordinate domes 
are arranged diagonally on comers around the central dome. At St. 
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Mark’s they are m front, behind, and beside it, making a great tran- 
septal arrangement, which, to say the least of it, is very unusual m the 
East, if indeed it is known at all 

Many are inclined to ascribe to it an Oriental origin from the 
profusion of gold mosaics which cover every part of its interior , but 
this was the case with tho apses and semi-domes of all the Romanesque 
churches, and generally of the walls too, when the light was favourable 
They could not so adorn their roofs, because they were of wood , and 
the Gothic architects were equally debarred, by the twisted and cut- 
up surfaces of their vaults, from tho employment there of this class of 
decoration 


* 



789 Section of St Mark *, Venice From ‘ Chieae Principal© di Lurop i 


There can be no doubt that, owing to their continual intercourse 
with the East, the Venetians received many hints from a country that 
had at that time more leisure to work out this style The probability 
is that if we had a few more examples of what was doing m Italy, 
from the decline of Ravenna to the rise of Venice, we might more 
certainly associate St Mark’s with the indigenous French and Italian 
styles of that age than has hitherto been thought probable 

The foundations of the present church were laid m 977, in replace* 
ment of the original building burnt down in a tumult in the previous 
year, and it was completed in all essentials within a century from that 
time (1071) , but the mosaics and internal decorations occupied 10, or 
some say 20, years more, so that the church was not dedicated till 
1085 or 1094. 
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The part first erected was apparently the* internal church, covered 
by the five great domes, which are arranged m the form of a Latin, 
not of a Greek cross. The central one, and that in front of it, are 
42 ft. m diameter internally ; the other three 33 ft. The external 
aisle or portico which envelopes three sides of ’the nave, was added 
afterwards, though probably m immediate continuation of the central 
building It is this which gives to the plan of the church a somewhat 
square or Byzantine form But the extreme richness of decoration 
displayed on the exterior of the porch is very unlike anything we know 
of in the Eastern Empire. Few things, indeed, are more remarkable 
than the external plainness of the great Byzantine edifices #f Jus- 
tinian’s age, and for several centuries afterwards So far as we can 
at present judge, it appears that the Eastern architects borrowed the 
fashion of ornamenting their exteriors from their Western brethren , 
and it would proliably be more correct to ascribe the subsequent 
decoration of Byzantine edifices to the example of St. Mark's, than to 
assume that its design was borrowed fiom the East 

Internally the church measures 205 ft east and west, and 164 ft 
across the transepts. Externally these dimensions are increased to 260 ft. 
by 215 ft , and the whole area to about 46,000 ft , so that, though of 
respectable dimensions, it is by no means a large church Nor is the 
arrangement of the plan, or the disposition of tho parts, at all equal to 
those of northern architects, if looked at from a purely architectural 
point of view The screens of pillars which divide the nave from the 
aisles are unmeaning , the projection of the transepts is too great for 
tho length, and the general arrangement wanting in unity It is im- 
possible, however, to find fault with plain surfaces, when they are 
covered with such exquisite gold mosaics as those of St Maik's, or 
with tho want of accentuation in th^lmos of the roof, when every 
part is more richly adorned in this manner than anv other chuieh of 
the Western world Then, too, tho rood screen, tho pulpit, the pala 
d' oro, the whole furniture of the choir, are so rich, so venerable, and 
on the whole so beautiful, and seen in so exquisitely subdued a light, 
that it is impossible to deny that it is perhaps the most impressive in- 
terior m western Europe St Fi ont, at Tengueux, with almost identical 
dimensions and design (woodcut No 302), is cold, scattered, and un- 
meaning, because but a structural skeleton of St Mark’s, without its 
adornments. The interior of a 1 3th-century Gothic church is beautiful 
even when whitewashed , but these early attempts had not yet reached 
that balance between construction and ornament, which is necessary 
to real architectural effect 

The same is true of the exterior , if stripped of its ornament and 
erected in plain stone it would hardly be tolerable, and the mixture 
of florid 14th-century foliage and bad Italian Gothic details with the 
older work would be all but unendurable But marble, mosaic, soul- 




View of St Mark's, Venice >rom Rosengarten. 
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ture, and the all-hallowing touch of age, and association, disarm the 
critic, and foice him to worship when his reason tells him he ought 
to blame. 

Much as St. Mali’s must have been admired m the days of its 
freshness, the Gothic feeling seems to have been so strong in Northern 

Italy m the 11th and 12th 
centuries as to prevent its 
being used as a model. The 
one prominent exception is 
San Antonio, Padua (1237- 
1307), which is evidently 
a copy of St Mark’s, but 
with so much Gothio de- 
sign mixed up with it as 
to spoil both Length *was 
bought to be obtained by using 
seven domes instead of five, 
and running an aisle round 
the apse The side -aisles 
were covered with intersect- 
ing vaults, and pointed arches 
were occasionally introduced 
when circular would have 
harmonized better with the 
general design 

Externally the enveloping 
porch was omitted — not even 
the Pisan modification of it 
introduced, though it might 
have been employed with the 
happiest effect The consequence of all this jumble is, that San An- 
tonio may perhaps lay claim to the bad pre-eminence of possessing the 
ugliest exterior of any church of its age m Europe The inside is not 
so bad, though a roof of only five bays over a quasi-Gothio church 
200 ft. m length distorts the proportion, and, with the ill-understood 
details of the whole, spoils what narrowly escaped being one of the 
most successful interiors of that part of Italy 



rian of St Antonio, Padua 
Scale 101) ft to 1 


From W itbtking 


Southi-hs Italy 

As already remarked, the architects of the southern half of the 
Italian peninsula were generally content to adopt the Romanesque 
plan of covering their naves with a wooden roof— for when an inter- 
secting vault is found it is dearly a French or German interpola- 
tion — hut they often employed one dome, generally over the altar, and 
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used it as an ornament both external and internal. The two illus- 
trations already given of the domes at Ban (woodcut No. 771) and 
Caserta Vecchia (woodcut No 773) shew the form 
these usually took in the province They belong 
to a type not unusual m the East, but unknown to 
the Gothic architects of Europe 

When called upon to roof their churches with 
stone, they almost invariably adopted the domical 
in preference to the vaulted form, as at Molfetta 
(1162) where they form a pleasing form of roof, 
not unlike that of Loches Cathedral (woodcut No 
324) The great defect of domes when thus em- ^ 

ployed is their height, which generally throws the 
whole of the building out of proportion, and unless light is introduced 
though openings in the drum or in the dome itself, they are dark 
and gloomy This is 
certainly the case at 
Molfetta, but other- 
wise the church seemR 
well designed and of 
pleasing proportions 
To be successful, 
domes should be low 
and flat internally, 
and any height re- 
quired externally 
must be given by 
a false dome, as at 793 Section of Church at Molfetta I rom Schultz Scale 50 ft to 1 in 

St Mark’s, 01 as done 

by the Renaissance architects generally 

This was not so much felt when the building was square and 
covered by only one dome, like the baptistery 01 
tomb below Mont St Angelo, where effect of space 
on the floor was not aimed at so much as a combine- 
ation of external dignity with limited dimensions m 
plan, and was attained by the ar- 
rangement adopted As will be 
observed, the poin^d arch, as m 
the tower at Gaeta (woodcut No 
784), is used in the basement, but 
above this round arches with ba- 
lusters for pillars such as we should t95 p^of Bapttetery, 
call Saxon, though their age here 
may be the 12th century 

Among the little bits of Orientalism that crop up here and there all 





704 Baptistery, Mont 
St Angelo. 

Scale 50 it to 1 in 


Mont St. Angela 
Scale 50 It to 1 In. 
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aver the province one of the most pleasing is the little tomb of Bohe- 
mund at Canosa (UlI) It is charming to find m Italy an Eastern 
Kubr with its dome, ereoted to contain the remains of a Christian King 
Though elegant, however, the dome is not fitted to the square as it 
would have been in more experienced hands, and the whole design 
is somewhat badly put together Its bronze doors are among its 

chiefest ornaments, and 
are elegant, though infe- 
rior to numerous ex- 
amples of the same class 
m the churches , of the 
province 

Many other examples 
of Byzantine domical 
forms might be quoted 
as existing m Southern 
Italy It is not, how- 
ever, so much in the 
forms as in the details 
that the Eastern influence 
is felt, and that no less 
in the churches which 
ictam the basilican form 
of Ravenna than in those 
which assume the domical form of Constantinople. 

The buildings of the Southern Province cannot certainly compete 
with those of the Northern either in size or in daring mechanical 
construction, but in detail they are frequently more beautiful, while 
their forms are more national and less constrained Their great in 
terest, however, in the eyes of the student consists m their forming 
a link between the Eastern and Western worlds, and thus joining 
together two styles \shich we have hitherto been too much in the habit 
of considering as possessing no point of contact 
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Population of Sicily — The Saracens — Buildings at Palermo — Cathedral of Monrtale 
— Cefalu — Tho Pointed Arch 


There are few chapters of architectural history — at least among the 
shorter ones — more interesting, m various ways, than that which treats 
of the introduction of the pointed-arched style into Sicily, and its 
peculiar development there The whole history is so easily under- 
stood, the style itself so distinct from any other, and at the same time 
so intrinsically beautiful, that it is of all the divisions of the subject the 
one best suited for a monograph, and so it seems to have been con- 
sidered by many — Hittorff and Zanth, the Duke of Serra di Falco, and 
our own Gaily Knight having chosen it for special illustration, 60 that 
m fact there are few European styles of which we have more complete 
information Many of tho points ot its history are nevertheless still 
subjects of controversy, riot from any inherent obscurity m the subject, 
but because it has been attempted to apply to it the rules and theories 
derived from tho history of Northern art 

The map of Sicily tells its whole history # its position and form 
reveal nearly all that is required to be known of the races that in- 
habited it, and of their fate Situated in tho centre of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea of a nearly regufar tnangulai form, and presenting one 
side to Greece, another to Africa, and a third to Italy, the length 
of these coasts, and their relative distance from the opposite shores, are 
nearly correct indexes of the influence each has had on the civilization 
of the island 

In a foinier chapter 1 it was shewn how strong was the influence 
of Donan Greece in Sicily Almost all the apcient architectural 
lemains belong to that people The Carthaginians, who succeeded the 
Greeks, left but slight traces of humanizing influence , and the rule of 
the Romans was that of conquerors, oppressive and destructive of the 
civilization of the people After the Christian era, a very similar suc- 
cession of influences took place First and most powerful was the 


1 Part I Bk III ch 2 
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Byzantine element, which forms the ground woik and main ingredient 
in all that follows. To this succeeded the Saracenic epoch bright, 
brilliant, but evanescent In the 11th century the Italian element re- 
sumed its sway under the banner of a few Norman adventurers, and 
in the guise of a Norman conquest sacerdotal Home regained the 
inheritance of her imperial predecessor In the Christian period, 
however, the elements were far from being so distinct as in those 
preceding it, for reasons easily understood Every fresh race of 
masters found the island already occupied by a very numerous popula- 
tion of extremely various origin The new-comers coul£ do no more 
than add then own foims of art to those previously in use , the conse- 
quence being in every case a mixed style, containing elements derived 
from every portion of the inhabitants 

We have no means of knowing the exact form of the Byzantine 
churches of Sicily bcfoie the Arab invasion All have either polished 
or are undescribed The Saracenic remains, too, have all disappeaicd, 
the buildings generally supposed to be relics of then rule being now 
proved to have been erected by Moorish workmen foi their Christian 
masteis With the Noinrnn sway a style aiose which goes fai to 
supply all these deficiencies, being Gieck in essence, Roman in form, 
and Saracenic in decoi ation , and these elements mixed in exactly 
those pioportions which we should expect howlieie do we find the 
square domed plans of the Greek Church, noi any form suited to the 
Greek ritual These have given place to the Roman basilica, and to 
an anangement adapted to the utes ot the Romish Church, but all 
the work was pei formed by Greek artists, and the Roman outline was 
filled up and decorated to suit the taste and conciliate the feelings ot 
the worshippers, who were conqueied Greeks or converted Moois 
Their fancy, too— nchei and liappiei than that of the luder races of 
the West — was allowed full play An Eastern exubeiance in design- 
ing details, and employing colours, is h$ie exhibited, cramped a little, 
it must be confessed, by the architectural forms and the ntual anange- 
ments to which it is applied, but still a luling and beautifying pnnciple 
throughout. 

Among all these elements, those who aie familial with aichitectural 
history will hardly look for anything indicative of purely Norman taste 
or feelings A meie handful of military adventureis, they conquered 
as soldiers of Rome and for her aggiandisement, and held the fief for her 
advantage they could have bi ought no arts even if then country had 
then possessed any They were content that their newly-acquired 
subjects should erect for them palaces after the beautiful fashion of the 
country, and that Roman priests should direct the building of churches 
suited to their forms, but built as the Sicilians had been accustomed to 
build, and decorated as they could decorate them, better than their 
masters and conquerors. 
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All this, when properly understoood, lends an interest to the history 
of this little branch of architecture, wholly independent of its artistic 
merit, but the art itself is so beautiful and so instructive, from its 
being one of the styles where polychromy was universally employed and 
is still preserved, that notwithstanding all that has been done, it still 
merits more attention 

It is extremely difficult, in a limited space, to give a clear account 
of the Sicilian pointed style, owing to the lusion of the three styles of 
which it is composed being far from complete or simultaneous over the 
whole island, and there being no one edifice m which all three are 
mixed in anything like equal proportions Each division of the island, 
in fact,*retams a piedilection for that style which characterised the 
majority of its inhabitants Thus Messina and the northern coast as 
far as Cefalu remained Italian in the mam, and the ckuiches theie 
hav« only the smallest.possible admixtuie of either Gieek or Saracenic 
woik The old parts of the Tsunziatella at Messina might be found at 
Pisa, while the cathedral tlieie and at Cefalu would hardly ho out ot 
place m Apulia, except indeed that Cefalu displays a certain earty 
predilection tor pointed aiches, and something of Gieek feeling m the 
decoration of the choir 

In like mannei in Sy incuse and the southern angle of the island, 
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the Greek feeling prevails almost to the exclusion of the other two. 
Tn Palermo, on the other hand, and the western parts, the architecture 
is so strongly Saracenic that hardly any antiquary has yet been able 
to admit the possibility of such buildings as the Cuba and Ziza having 
been elected by the Norman kings. There is, however, little or no 
doubt that the latter was built by William I. (1154^1169), and the 
other about the same time, though by whom is not so clear. Both 
these buildings were erected after a century of Norman dominion in 
the island still the Moorish influence, so predominant in them, need 
not astonish us, when wo consider the immeasurable superiority of the 
Moors m art and civilization, not only to their new rulers, but to all 
the other inhabitants It was therefore only natural that the^ should 
bo employed to pi o vide for the Norman Counts such buildings as they 
alone had the ait to erect and adorn # 

A still more lemarkable instance of the provalence of Saracenic 
ideas is represented in woodcut No 797, being the Church of San 
Giovanni dogli Eremiti at Palcimo Here wo find a building erected 
beyond all doubt as late as the yeur 1132, by King Huger, for the pur- 
poses of Christian worship, which would 
in no respect, except the form of its 
tower, bo out of place as a mosque m 
the streets of Delhi or Cano. In fact, 
were we guided by architectural con- 
siderations alone, this church would have 
moio pioporly been described under the 
head of Saracenic than of Christian archi- 
tects o 

There aTe three other 6hui ches of Pa- 
lermo which exhibit the now mixed style 
in all its completeness Theso are the 
Martorana (1113-1139), in which the 
Greek element prevails somewhat to the 
exclusion of the other two, the Capella 
Palatma m the Palace, built m 1132 , and 
the more magnificent church of Monreale, 
near Paleimo (woodcut No 798), begun 
m 1174, and certainly the finest and most 
beautiful of all the buildings erected by 
the Normans m this country This chuich 
is 315 ft in its extreme length , while the 
beautiful gem-liko capella of the royal 
palaoe is much smaller, being only 125 ft long, and consequently infe- 
rior m grandeur, though in the relative proportions of its parts, and 
m all other essential points, very similar. 

In arrangement and dimensions the cathedral of Monreale very 
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much resembles that 
at Messina, showing 
the same general in- 
fluence in both , but 
all the details of the 
Palermitan eAmple 
betray that admix- 
ture of Greek and Sa- 
racenic feeling which 
is the peculiauty of 
Siciliaij architecture 
There is scarcely a 
single form or details 
m the whole build- 
ing which can strict- 
ly bo called Gothic, 
or which points to 
any connexion with 
Noithein aits or 
races The plan of 
this, as of all the 
Sicilian chinches, is 
that of a Itoman ba- 
silica, far moie than 
of a Gothic chuich 
In none of them was 
any vault evo^ either 
tflnlt 01 intended 
The cential is di- 
vided from the side 
aisles by pillais of a 
single stone, gene- 
rally borrowed fiom 
ancient temples, but 
(in this instance at 
least) with capitals of 
great beauty, suited 
to their position and 
to the load they have 
to support The pier- 
arches are pointed, 
but not Gothic, hav- 
ing no successive 
planes of decoration, 
but being merely 
VOL. II 
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square masses of masonry of simple but stilted forms. The windows, 
too, though pointed, are undivided, and evidently never meant for 
painted glass The roofs of the naves are generally of open framing, 
like those of the basilicas, and ornamented in Saracenic taste. The 
aisles, the intersection of the transepts and nave, and the first divi- 
sion of the sanctuary are generally richer, and consequently more 
truly Moorish The apse again is Roman Taken altogether, it is 
only the accident of the pointed arch having been borrowed fi'om 
the Moors that has led to the idea of Gothic feeling existing m these 
edifioes It does exist at Messina and Cefalu, but in Palermo is almost 
wholly wanting 

It is evident that the architectural features in the buildings of 
which the cathedral of Monreale is the type, wer* subordinate, in the 
eyes of their builders, to the mosaic decorations which cover eveiy 
part of the interior, and are m fact the glory and pride of the edifice, 
by which alone it is entitled to rank among the finest of mediaeval 
churches All the principal personages of the Bible are represented 
m the stiff but grand style of Greek art, sometimos with Greek in- 
scriptions, and accompanied by scenes illustrating the Old and New 
Testaments They are separated by and intermixed with arabesques 
and ornaments in colour and gold, making up a decoration unrivalled 
in its class by anything— except, perhaps, St Mark’s — the middle 
ages have produced The church at Assisi is neither so rich nor so 
splendid The Certosa is infamous in tasto as compared with this 
Sicilian cathedral No specimen of opaque painting of its class, on this 
side of the Alps, can compete with it in any way Perhaps the painted 
glass of some of our cathedrals may have surpassed it, bu£ that is gone 
Jn this respect the mosaic has the advantage It is to be regretted thtft 
we have no direct means of comparing the effect of these two modes of 
decoration In both the internal architecture was subordinate to the 
colour — more so perhaps, as a general rule, m these Sicilian examples 
than in the North In fact, the architecture was merely a vehicle 
for the display of painting in its highest and most gorgeous forms 

Besides the mosaic pictures which adorn the upper part of the 
walls of these Palermitan churches, they possess another kind of deco- 
ration almost equally effective, the whole of the lower part of the walls 
being reveted with slabs of marble or poiphyry disposed m the most 
beautiful patterns The Martorana depends wholly for its effect on 
this species of decoration In the Capella Palatma, and the church at 
Monreale, it ocoupies the lower part of the walls only, and serves as a 
* base for the storied decorations above , but whether used separately 
or m combination, the result is perfect, and such as is hardly attained 
in any other churches in any part of Europe 

Externally the Gothic aichitects had immensely the advantage. 
They never allowed their coloured decorations to interfere with their 
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architectural effects. On the contrary, they so used them as to make 
the windows their most beautiful and attractive features 

The cathedral of Palermo, the principal entrance of which is shown 
in woodcut No 800, is a building of much later date, that which we 
now see being principally of the 14th century Although possessing 
no dignity of outline or grace of form, it is more richly ornamented 
externally with intersecting arches and mosaic decorations than almost 
any other church of its class It is ncher perhaps and better than 
the cathedral of Florence, inasmuch as the decorations follow the 



Lateral Entrance to Cathedral at Palermo From Ihttorff and Zanth 


construction, and aie not — as there— a mere unmeaning panelling 
that might be applied anywhere All this is more apparent m the 
apse (woodcut No 801) than on the lateral elevation It converts 
what would be only a very plain exterior into a very rich and orna- 
mental composition, not quite suited to Northern taste, but very 
effective in the sunny South Still the effect of the whole is rather 
pretty than grand, and as an architectural display falls far short of 
the bolder masonic expression of the Northern Gothic churches 

After these, one of the most important churches of that ago m the 

r 2 
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island is the cathedral of Cefalu, already alluded to It was com- 
menced by King Roger in 1131. It is 230 ft long by 90 ft. wide. 
The chon and transepts are vaulted and groined, the nave has a 
wooden roof, all the arches are pointed, and with its two western 
towers it displays more Gothic feeling than any other church in 
Sicily 

The cathedral at Messina, though closely lescrabling that at 
Monreale m plan, has been so altered and lobuilt as to retain very 
little of its original architecture The other churches in the island 



are either small and insignificant, or, like that at Mcssma, have been 
so altered that their features are obliterated 

Besides the Saracenic castles or palaces above mentioned, there 
are no important civil buildings of medieval style in Sicily There 
are two cloisters— one at Monreale and the other at Cefalu — both in 
the style universal m all the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and already described in speaking of those of Elne, Fonti- 
froide, Arles, &c , as well as those of San Giovanni Laterano at Borne. 
Their geneial arrangement consists of small but elegant pillais of 
Corinthian design, in pairs, supporting pointed arches of great beauty 
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of form. In many respects this is a more beautiful mode of producing 
a cloistered arcade than the series of unglazed windows universally 
adopted in the North The Southern method presupposes a wooden, 
or at most a tunnel-vaulted roof, as at Arles, whereas all our best 
examples have intersecting vaults of great beauty, which indeed is 
the excuse for the windowed arrangement assumed by them. An 
intermediate course, lik6 that adopted at Zunch (woodcut No 473), 
would perhaps best reconcile the difficulty , but this was only used 
during the period of transition from one style to the other The effect, 
however, of the cloister at Monrealc, with the fountain m one of its 
divisions, and a certain air of Eastern elegance and richness pervading 
the whole, is not surpassed by any of the examples on the Continent 
of its own size, though its dimensions do not allow it to compete 
with some of the larger examples of France, and especially of Spain 

As the employment of the pointed aich so oaily in Sicily has been 
much quoted m the controveisy legal ding the invention of that 
featuie, it may bo convenient to locapitulate heic what has already 
been said on that subject — this being the last occasion on which it 
will be requisite to lefei to it m the course of this woik 

We have already seen that the pointed aich was used in the south 
of Fiance — at Vaison, for instance — at least as early as the 10th cen- 
tury, but only as a vaulting expedient During the 1 1 tli it was cur- 
lently used in the couth, and as far noith as Bui gundy, and m the 
12th it was boldly adopted in the north as a vaulting, constiuctive, and 
decorative featuie, giving use to the invention of a totally new style 
of architectural art 

It is by no means impossible that the pointed arch was used by 
the Gieck or Pclasgic colonists about Maiseilles at a far earlier £ate, 
but this can only have been m aiclies or domes constructed hori- 
zontally These may have suggested its use in radiating vaults, but 
can hardly be said to have Influenced ns adoption Had it not been 
for the constructive advantages of pointed arches, the Homan cucular 
form would ceitainly have retained its sway It is possible, howevei, 
that the noi thorn Flanks would nevei have adopted it so completely 
as they did had they not become familiar with it either in Sicily or 
the East When once they had so taken it up, they made it their 
own by employ mg it only as a modification of the round-arched forms 
pieviously introduced and pei footed 

In Sicily the case is diffeiont, the pointed arch there never was 
eithei a vaulting or constiuctive expedient — it was simply a mode of 
eking out, by its own taller foim and by stilting, the limited height 
of the Homan pillars, which they found and used sc r freely It is the 
6ame description of arch as that used in the construction of the mosque 
El-Aksah at Jerusalem m the 8th centui y , at Cairo in rebuilding that 
of Amiou in the 9th or 10th, in the Azhar and other mosques of that 
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city, and also, I believe, m the old mosque at Kairoan, which was the 
immediate steppmg-stone by which it crossed to Sicily. It was used 
too m Spam, at Coidova and Granada, before and after its introduction 
in Sicily, till it became a settled canon of art, and a usual form of 
Moorish architecture. As such it was used currently in Sicily by the 
Moors, and m Palermo and elsewhere became so essential a part of the 
architecture of the day that it was employed as a matter of course in 
the churches, but it was not introduced by the Normans, nor was it 
carried by them from Sicily into France, and, except so far as already 
stated, it had no influence on the arts of France In fact there is no 
connexion, either ethnographically or architecturally, between the 
Sicilian pointed arch and the French, and beyond the accident of 
the broken centre they ha\ e nothing m common 

Although, therefore, it can hardly again be used as evidence in 
the question of the invention of the pointed arch, the architecture of 
Sicily deserves a better monography than it has } et been made the 
subject of It must, however, be written by some one intimately 
familiar with the Byzantine, Saracenic, and Romanesque styles To 
any one so qualified, Sicily will affoid the best field in Europe for 
tracing the influence of lace and climato on architecture , for nowhere, 
owing in a great measure to its msulai position, can the facts bo more 
easily traced, or the results moie easily observed 

In one other point of view also the style dcseives attention, for 
from it alone can we fauly weigh the merit of the two systems 
of internal decoration employed during the middle ages By com- 
paring, for instance, the cathedral at Monreale with such a building as 
the Samte Chapelle at PariB, we may judge whether polychromy by 
opaque pictures in mosaic, or by translucent pictures on glass, is the 
more beautiful mode of decorating the intei lor of a building The 
former have no doubt the advantage of durability, and mterfeie less 
with the architectural effect, but for beauty and brilliancy of effect 
I have little doubt that the general verdict would be in favour of 
the latter. The question has nover yet been fairly discussed, and 
examples sufficiently approximating to one another, either in age or 
style, are so rare that its determination is not oasy For that very 
reason it is the more desirable that we should make the most of those 
we have, and try if from - them we can settle one of the most im- 
portant questions which architectural history has left to be determined 
with reference to our future progress m tho art 
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CHAPTER IX 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN PALESTINE 

CON TLX TS 

Church of Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem - Churches ut Abu Gosh uad Lydda — Mosque 

at Hebron 
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Ir may at first sight appeal stia^ge th.it any form of architectuie in 
Syna should bo treated as a part of that of Italy, but the circumstances 
of the case are so exceptional that there can be little doubt of the cor- 
rectness of so doing Gothic aichitoctuie was not a natural growth 
in Palestine, but distinctly an lrnpoitation of the Crusaders, trans- 
planted by them to a soil where it took no loot, and fiom which it died 
out when tho fostering care of Western piotection was removed In 
this it is only too true a reflex of the movement to which it owed 
its ongm The Ciusades furnish one of those instances m the history 
of tho world where the conquerors of a nation have been so nume- 
rous as entirely to supplant, for a time, the native population and the 
indigenous institutions of the country For nearly a century Jerusalem 
was subject to kings and barons of a foreign lace The feudal system 
was imported entire, with its orders of knighthood, its " Assises,” and 
all the concomitant institutions which had grown up with the feudal 
system in Western Europe With them, as a matter of course, came 
the hierarchy of the Roman Church, and with it the one style of aichi- 
tecture which they then knew, or which was appropriate to their form 
of worship 

The one point which is not at first sight obvious is, why the 
Gothic style in Palestine should be so essentially Italian, with so little 
a dm ixture of the styles prevalent on the noithem side* of the Alps. 
It may have been that then, as now, the Italians settled loosely in the 
land We know that the trade of the Levant was at that time in the 
hands of Venice and other Italian cities, and it is clear that it was 
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easier to send to Italy for ^artists and workmen, than to France and 
Germany, and much more likely that an Italian would undertake the 
erection of buildings in the East than a Northern architect, whose 
ideas of Palestine and its ways must have been extremely indistinct 
Be this as it may, there is little in the Gothic architecture of Palestine 
eithoi as regards arrangement or details— except the plan of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre — which would excite attention as singular if 
found in the South of Italy or Sicily , and as little that would not 
seem out of place if found on our side of the Alps. 

Holy Slpulchrl * 

The principal building elected by the Crusadeis m Palestine was, 
as might be expected, the church of the Holy Sepulchre— the delivcranco 
of which from the hands of tho infidels was the object of that wonderful 
outburst of national enthusiasm 

Ecu a centuiy 01 more before tho Crusades the Chiistians had been 
debaircd from appioaching tho sacred Dome elected by Constantino 
over tho holy lock which still contains the cave— tho “salutaiy monu- 
ment of our Savioui’s rcsuriection,” 1 2 and had been obliged to content 
themsclvos with a tempoiary church of veiy model ate pretensions 
elected m their own quarter of the -city a In this latter building the 
Easter rites had been celebrated since the ycai 1048, and when tho 
Crusadeis (in 1099) achieved the unexpected deliverance of the city 
lrom tho Moslem, it seemed to the uncritical intellect of the age bettei 
to ictain the thuich where it then was than to unscttlo the belief of 
the ignoiant by tiansferring it back to its original site Tho “Home 
ot the Bock,”— now known to European tiavellers as the “Mosque of 
Ginai” — was thioughout the 12th ccntuiy consult led as equal in sanc- 
tity with the chuicli of the Sepulchie, and the venciation with which 
it was regai ded had, no doubt, considerable influence on the architec- 
ture of the age 

\\ hen tho Crusadeis reached Jeiusalcm the sepulchie appeals to 
have stood m a court open to the sky, d with five small chapels attached 
to it 

As soon as their kingdom was sufficiently consolidated and leisuie 
afforded them, the Ciusadcrs set about icbuildmg tins church, appa- 
rently fiom its foundations Thero is no precise lecord of when this 
took place, but it must lid's e been about the year 11^0 Tho plan 
they decided upon foi this puiposo was both pleasing and appropriate, 
though entirely at variance with the anangement of a basilica and 

1 Eusebius, ‘Vita Constantim,’ lib m grapliy of Jerusalem/ and * The Sepulchre 

cli xxvui and the Temple at Jerusalem ’ 

2 For particulars regarding the . bans- 3 Sspwulf, • Peregnnatio,* &c , (ad 
forence the reader is referred to tho 11 02-8 p 88 

Authors Essays on * The Ancient Topo- 
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independent tomb-house adopted by Constantine when he erected his 
sacred buildings m Jerusalem, some seven centuries before the Crusades. 
The form of the new buildings is now tolerably familiar to the student 
of architecture The earliest germ of it is found in the church of St. 
Georgo at Thessalonica (woodcut No 844) It is further developed at 
Bozrah (woodcut No 838) It was cunently employed in the North 
of Europe (woodcuts Nos 527 to 5 52), and bloomed into perfection 
at Cologne in the chuich of St Geieon (woodcut No 479) It is 
also found at Little Maplestead (woodcut No 58 1 ), % Zara (woodcut 
No 781), and elsewhere In all these instances it consists of a 
circular nave leading to a rectangulai choir terminated by an apse 
Though pumanly sepulchral m its ongin, it is used m all these 
places without any reference to its original destination, and had 
become a recognized form of Christian church for the ordinary pui- 
poses of worship At Jerusalem, 
howe\er, it was chosen because its 
form recalled the purpose to w^ich 
it was there to be applied The 
circulai ilave again became the re- 
ceptacle of the tomb, and tho choir 
and its apse were turned towaids 
the cast in obedience to the Northern 
superstition as lespects orientation 
Though containing so many ob- 
jects of mtciest, the church itself is 
notlaige measuring only 245 ft long 
internally, cxclusn e of the ci } pt and 
chapel of tho Cioss, which extend 
beyond the apse to the eastward in 
such a mannci as cntncly to pic- 
elude the idea of a nave ever 'hav- 
ing existed m that direction 

So far as can be judged fiom tho 
information which remains to us 
the stylo (before the fire of 1808, 
after which the Rotunda was en 
tirely lebuilt) was tolei ably homo- H02 riun of the chinch or the Holy stpuh.hu 
geneous throughout The circulai 

part (dedicated 1149), which was that fiist erected, was constiucted 
wholly m the Round-arched style Tho chon and apse, which were 
not completed befoie 1169, shew the progiess tho now” style was then 
making All tho constructive arches in this part of the building are 
pointed — but the deeoiative portions still retain the circulai form 
Owing to its situation and its being so much encumbered by othei 
buildings, the only part of the extei 101 which makes any pretension to 
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architectural magnifioenoe is the southern double portal, erected appa- 
rently between the years 1140 and 1160. This is a uch and elegant 
example of the style of ornamentation prevalent m Sicily and Southern 
Italy in the 12th century, but its most elaborate decoration is supplied 
by two nch cornices of classical date, built-in unsymmetncally as string- 
courses, amongst details belonging to the time of the Crusades Fiom* 
their style these cornices undoubtedly belong to the age of Constantine, 
and are probably fragments of his basilica, which had been destroyed in 
the beginning of the 11th century by El-IIakem, and the ruins of which 
must have been lying about at the time this church was in course of 
erection At an earlier age such fragments would probably h$ve been 
more extensively used-up , but in the 12th centuiy the aichitects had 

acquired confidence in them- 
selves dhd their own style, 
and despised classical ai- 
langements both in plan and 
in detail 

The sepulchre itself seems 
to have been rebuilt, about 
the yeai 1555, 1 or at least so 
thoroughly repaired that it 
is difficult to say what its 
exact origmalform may have 
been Probably it did not 
differ materially from that 
shewn in the woodcut, smee 
that resembles the style of 
the 12th much more than 
that of the 16th century 
In any case, it furnishes a 
curious exemplification of the 
uncntical simplicity of the 
/.op age The walls were marble 
inside and out, and in some 

before the fire m 1808 From Bernard mo Amico places 18m Or less than 2 ft 

m thickness, so that it is im- 
possible that there could be any live lock between the marble slabs 
It would have been so easy to have made the walls thicker, 01 to have 
built them up with rough unhewn masses of rock t But the unsuspect- 
ing faith of the middle ages would have been equally willing to believe 
it was rook-cut, if told so, had it been fashioned m wood or in any 
other material. It probably never would have been assumed that the 
rook was there if it were not bo difficult for educated men m a critical 




1 Quartsunus, ‘ Eluadutio,’ n p 386 
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age to understand the simple faith of dark ages. A man must live 
among people m an early stage of civilization, and see miracles per- 
formed, before he can understand whit took place m Europe between 
the 8th and 13th centuries 
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Although the church of the Holy Sepulchie was, naturally, by fai 
the greatest work undertaken by the Crusaders, there aie some six or 
seven other churches in Jerusalem, 1 or its immediate vicinity, which 
were erected during the 12th century The most complete of these at 
the present day is that of St Anne — 
now in course of thorough lepair 
by the Fiench Government It is 
a small church, 112 ft long by 06 ft 
wide internally, divided into three 
aisles, each terminating in an apBe 
and covered with intersecting vaults, 
shewing strongly marked transverse 
ribs of the usual Italian pattern It 
has also a small dome on the inter- 
section between the navo and tran- 
sept The windows are small and 
without tracery It is, in fact, a 
counterpart of the usual Italian 
church of the age 

The same remarks apply to Ste 
Mane la Grande, Ste Marie Latme, 
the Madolame, and other churches 
which the Christians built in then 
quarter of the town, during their occu- 
pation, to replace those of which the 
Moslems had deprived them, • and 
which originally stood in tho Harain 
area, m the immediate proximity of 
the true chuich of Constantine 

One of the most perfect churches 
of this age, out of Jerusalem, is that at AM Gosh — the ancient Knjath- 
Jeanm Externally it is a reotangle, 86 ft. by 67 ft , with three apses 
which do not appear externally Under the whole is an extensive 
crypt. Though small, it is so complete, and so elegant m all its 
details, that it would be difficult to find anywhere a more perfect 
example of the style As it now stands it is very much simpler and 
plainer than any Northern example oi the same age would be , but it 



East End of Church at Abil Gosh. 
Fiom De Vogtte 


1 All tliubO uro carefully described and delineated by Count De Vogue, in his 
beautiful work entitled ‘Los Egliscs dc la Terre Samtc Fans, I860. 
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originally depended on painting for its decoration, and traces of this 
may still be seen on its desecrated walls. It is now used as a cattle- 
shed. The church at Ramleh Is one of the largest, and must origi- 
nally have been one of the finest, of these Syrian churches It is now 
used as a mosque, and the consequent alteration of#ts arrangement, 
with plaster and whitewash, have done much to destroy its architec- 
tuial effect. 


At Sebaste there is one as large as that at Ramleh — 100 ft by 80 ft , 
— and shewing a more completely developed Gothic style than those at 

Jerusalem At Lydda 



theie is another very 
similar m detail to 
that last mentioned 
Though now only a 
fragment, it is one of 
singular elegance, and 
shews a puiity of de- 
tail and arrangement 
not usual m Noithem 
churches of that age 
De \ogu6 is of opi- 
nion that both the 
last - named cliui dies 
must have been com- 
pleted befoie the yeai 
1187 1 1 is haid, how- 


evei, to believe that an 


Italian Gothic style could have attained that degree ot poifection 
so early, and it the dale assigned is correct it is evident that the 
pointed style was developed earlier m the East than m the West, a 
circumstance which from our knowledge of what had happened m 



Ainu ma and elsewheie is by no means 
lmpiobablc 

The date assigned to these churches 
is rcndcicd moi e pi obable by the exist- 
ence of a Gothic building, certainly as 
advanced as any of those mentioned 
with n the enclosure of the mosque at 
Hebron If this was a woik of the 


807 Ajwp of Churdi ut I > ddn 
Scale 50 It to 1 in 


Crusaders it must have been built be- 


foio 1187, since the Christians nevei 
had access to the place after then defeat at Tiberias If not erected 


by them, we are forced to assume that the Moslems, aftor recovering 
possession of the sepulchres of the Patriarchs, employed some Chris- 
tian renegades oi slaves to eiect a mosque on the spot, in their own 
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style of architecture. And this is, by no means improbable, since it 
is the only Christian Church (if it be one) in Palestine which has no 
apse, though there would have been no diffi- 


culty in intioducmg three apses m the same 
manner as at AM Gosh (woodcut No 804), had 
it been so desired It should also be remarked 
that the three aisles point southward towards 
Mecca, and that, except m style, it has all the 
appearance of a mosque Both Christian and 
Mahometan tradition are silent as to its erec- 
tion, so that the determination of the question 
must depend on a more careful examination 
than has yet been jK>ssible W hichcver way it 
may be decided, it is a curious question It is 
eithef a Christian building without the arrange- 



ment elsewhere umvei sally indispensable, 01 it 
is a Moslem mosque in a Christian style of 
architecture If the former, the complete de- 


H08 Plan of Mosque at Hebron 
Suite ] ooft to l in 
Tlie fiotliii* portion is aliartod bla< k 
(lie Jt«i«h hatched and the Mahumr- 
dau outlined 


velopment of the Italian pointed style of archi- 
tecture m tho East must be fixed at not less than half a century an- 


tenor to that m the West 1 


1 For furthei particulars regarding this building, see 4 The Holy Sepulclm and 
the Temple at Jerusalem/ by the author. Appendix J 
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Till’ term Byzantine has of late years been so loosely and incorrectly 
used— especially by French writers on architecture — that it is now 
extremely difficult to restrict it to the only style to which it really 
belongs Wherever a certain amount of coloured decoration is em- 
ployed, or a peculiar form of carving found, the name Byzantine is 
applied to churches on the Rhine or m France , although no similar 
ornaments are found in the Eastern Empire, and though no connection 
can be traced between the builders of the Western churches and the 
architects of Byzantium, or the countries subject to her sway 

StrlMHy speaking, the term ought only to be applied to the style 
of architecture which arose in Byzantium and the East after Constantine 
transferied the government of the Roman Empire to that city It is 
especially the style of the Greek Church as contradistinguished from 
that of the Roman Church, and ought never to be employed for anything 
beyond its limits. The only obstacle confining it to this definition 
occurs between the ages of Constantine and Justinian Up to the 
reign of the last-named monarch the separation between the two 
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churches was not complete or clearly defined, and the architecture 
was of ooufse likewise in a state of transition, sometimes inclining to 
one style, sometimes to the other. After Justinian’s time, the line may 
he clearly and sharply drawn, and it would therefore be extremely 
convenient if the term “Greek architecture” could be used for the 
style of the Greek Church from that time to the present day 

If that term be inadmissible, the term “Sclavonic” might be 
applied, though only m the sense yi which the Gothic style could 
be designated as Teutonic Both, however, imply ethnographic dis- 
tinctions which it would not be easy to sustain The term “Gothic” 
happily ^avoids these, and so would “ Greek,” but for the danger of its 
being confounded with “ Grecian,” which is the proper name for the 
classical style of the ancient Greeks If the employment of either of 
these terms is deemed inadvisable, it will be necessary to divide the 
sty 18 into Old and New Byzantine — the fiist compiehendmg the three 
centuries of transition that elapsed from Constantine to the Persian 
war of Heraclius and the rise of the Mahomedan power, which entirely 
changed the face of the Eastern Empire, — the second, or Neo Byzan- 
tine, including all thoso forms which were practised in the East from 
the reappeaiance of the style, in or after the 8th century, till it was 
supeiseded by the Renaissance 

Thus divided, the true, or Old Byzantine, stylo would be the exact 
counterpart of the Romanesque As explained in a former chapter 
(vol l p 352) that style was a transition from the classical Roman to 
the styles adopted by the Barbarians, the old style having died out 
about the age of Giegory the Great (ad 600) An exactly similar 
process went on in the East, and culminated in the erection of Sta 
Sophia (a d 532-558), the diffeience being that during this age the 
Western Empire was m a state of decay, ending in a debacle fiom 
which the Gothic style practically emerged only some four centuries 
later. The Eastern Empne, an the conti ary, was during that time 
progressively forming itself, and did form a style of its own of singular 
beauty and peifection, which it left to its Sclavonic successors to use* 
or abuse as their .means oi tastes dictated The Western Empire was 
not in a position to form a style so early, and the creation of one was 
reserved till after the revival in the 11th century^ 

Though the styles of the East and the West became afterwards 
so distinctly separate, we must not lose sight of the fact, tMfet during 
the age of transition (324-530) no clear line of demarcation can be 
traced Constantinople, Rome, and Ravenna were only principal 
cities of one empire, throughout the whole of which the people were 
striving simultaneously to convert a Pagan into a Christian style, and 
working from the same basis with tlie same materials Prior to the 
age of Constantine one style pervaded the whole empire. The buildings 
at Palmyra, Jcrash, or Baalbec, Nice or Menda, are barely distal- 
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giushable from thoso of the capital, and the problem of how the 
pagan style oould be best converted to Christian uses w&s the same 
for all The consequence is, that if we were at present writing a 
history which stopped with the beginning of the 7 th century, the only 
philosophical mode of treating the question would be to consider the 
style as one and indivisible for that period , but as the separation was 
throughout steadily, though almost imperceptibly, making its way, 
and gradually became fixed and permanent, it will be found more con- 
venient to assume the separation from the beginning This method 
will no doubt lead to some repetition, but that is a small inconvenience 
compared with the amount of clearness obtained At the same time, 
if any one were writing a history of Byzantine architecture only, it 
would be necessary to include Ravenna, and probably Venice and some 
other towns m Italy and Sicily in the Eastern division On the other 
hand, m a history devoted exclusively to the Romanesque stylek, it 
would be impossible to omit the churches at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, or 
Salomca, and elsewhere m the East Under these cncumstances, it is 
necessary to draw an aibitraiy lme somewhere, and for this purpose 
the western limits of the Turkish Empire and of Russia will answer 
every practical puipose Eastward of this line every country in which 
the Christian religion at any time prevailed may bo considered as 
belonging to the B} zantme province 

Dunng the first three centimes of the style (.324-622) it will be 
convenient to consider the whole East as one aichitectuial province 
\\ hen our knowledge is more complete, it may bo possible to separate 
it. into seveial, but at piesent we are only beginning to see the steps 
by which the style giew up, and aio still vciy far fiom the knowledge 
requisite for such limitations, even if it should hoieaftei bo discoveied 
that a sufficient number exist All the great churches with which 
Constantine and his immediate successors adorned their new capital 
have perished Like the chuiches at Jerusalem and Bethlehem, they 
were probably constiucted with wooden roofs and even wooden aichi- 
traves, and thus soon became a piey to the flames m that most com- 
bustible of capitals Chustian aichitecture has been entirely swept off 
the face of the earth at Antioch, and very few and impel feet vestiges are 
found of the seven churches ol Asia Minor Still, the recent lesearehes 
of De Vogu6 in Not thorn Syria, 1 and of Texier m Salomca shew how 
much unexpected wealth still remains to be explored, and in a few 
years more this chapter of our history may assume a shape as much 
more complete than what is now written, as it excels what we weie 
compelled to be content with ten years ago 


* 4 Syrie Centeale Architecture civile et rtligcuse du I e au VIP Sifcde Par le 
Comte Melchior de Vogiid * To bo completed m 00 Parts 17 are published 
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Sine© therefore, under present circum&tanoes, no ethnographic 
treatment of the subject seems feasible, the clearest mode of presenting 
it will probably be to adopt one purely technical. 

For this purpose it will be found convenient, first, to separate the Neo- 
Byzantme style from the older division, which, m order not to multiply 
terms, may be styled the Byzantine par excellence , the first chapter ex- 
tending from Constantine, 324, to the Hejira, 622 , and the second from 
that time to the end of the middle ages 

In reference to the ecclesiastical architecture of the first division, 
it is proposed to treat — 

First, of churches of the Basilican or rectangular forms, subdividing 
them lifto those having wooden, and those having stone roofs. 

Secondly, to describe circular churches in the same manner, sub- 
dividing them similarly into those with wooden roofs, and those with 
stone roofs or true domes 

This subdivision will not be necessary m speaking of the Neo- 
Byzantme churches, since they all have stone roofs and true domes. 

With regard to civil or domestic architecture very little need at 
present be said, but we may hope that, a few years hence, materials 
will exist for an interesting chapter on even this branch of the subject. 


vor, if. 


v 
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CHAPTER II. 

BASILICAS 

CONI hNTS 

Churches at Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Thessalomca — Rectangulai ClnSrches in 
Syria and Abin Minor, with wooden roofs and with stone vaults 

Basilicas may bo subdivided into two classes — that in which the 
nave is divided from the side-aisles by pillars, carrying either entabla- 
tures or arches, as the most purely Romanesque — and that which has 
piers supporting arches only, and is transitional between the first stylo 
and the more original forms which were elaborated out of it 

Of the former class one of the most authentic and perfect is that 

erected at Bethlehem 
by Helena, the mo- 
ther of Constantine, 
m front of the cave 
of the Nativity The 
nave seems to be a 
nearly unaltered ex- 
ample of this age, 
with the advantage 
over the contemporary 
churches at Rome, that 
all its pillars and their 
capitals were made for 
the places they occupy, 
whoreby the whole 
possesses a complete- 
ness and justness of 

8L9 Church of the Nutivity at Bethlehem Iiom Bernardino Amicu proportion not found 

m the metropolis Its 

dimensions, though sufficient for effect, are not large, being internally 
103 ft across, by 215 ft east and west The choir with its three apses 
does not seem to be part of the original arrangement, but to have 
been added by Justinian when he renovated— Eutychius says rebuilt 
— the church My impression ir that a detached circular building, 
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external to the basilica, originally contained the entrance to the cave. 
The frescoes were added apparently in the 11th or 12th century 1 

One of the principal points of interest connected with this church 
is, that it enables us to realise the description Eusebius gives us of the 
Basilica which Constantino erected at Jerusalem in honour of the 
Resurrection Like this church it was five-aisled, but had galleries, 
and, owing to the irregularity of the ground, the south gallery was on 
a level with the ground outside, as was the case with the churches 
of St Lorenzo and Sta Agnese at Rome The apse also was on 
a larger scale than could well have been possible in the Bethlehem 
church, and adorned with twelve pillars, symbolical of the Apostles 



H10 Interior of the Golden Gateway From a Drawing by Catherwood Originally publishM In 
Fisher’s * Oriental Album * 


De Vogue, 1 Sglises de la Terre Sainte/ p 101 

U 2 
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Of this building nothing now remains but the portal, known as the 



Golden Gateway, 1 whioh 
is extremely interesting 
as an example of the 
style of the age, when 
practised where ancient 
materials were not avail- 
able to be worked up in 
its design Both exter- 
nally and internally 
it preserves all the 
elements of transition 
between a horizontal 
trabeate style, like the 


fill Goldrn Gateway (nest side) Fi (Sn a Photograph classical Homan * and 


an arcuate style, which 

Christian architecture became immediately after its date * 


Thksralonjca, 

As before mentioned, it is to Constantinople, or Alexandria, or Antioch, 
that we should naturally look to supply us with examples of the style 

of the early transition, but as these fail, 
it is to Thessalonica alone — in so far as 
we now know— that we can turn In 
that city there are two ancient examples 
One, now known as the Eski Juma or old 
mosquo, may belong to tho 5th century, 
though there are no very exact data by 
which to fix its age It consists of a 
nave, measuring, exclusive of narthex 
and bema, 93 ft acioss by 120 ft — 
very much the proportion of the Bethle- 
hem church, but having only three aisles, 
the centre one 48 ft in width. The 
toTto otter church, that of St Demetrius, is 
larger, hut less simple It is five-aisled, 
has two internal transepts, and various adjuncts Altogether it seems 

* ‘V 

* V. 

1 It now seems to be generally admitted, by yboiQ p&fomfhat purpose Till they 
even by those most opposed to my views can do so thSv have no loout tlandt in the 
in this matter, that' this gateway was argument as to tho age or destination of 
erected for festal purposes by Christians these buildings 

between the ages of Constantine and Jus- * For further particulars see ‘ The Holy 
tuuaa (De Vogiid says 5th to 6th cen- Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem,’ 
tury), but no one has ventured to suggest by the author Murray, 1865 
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811 SI Demetrius, Theasalouicti From lexhr 
and I'ullan. Scale 100 it to 1 in 


a considerable advance towards 
the more complicated form of a 
Christian church Both these 
chuiches have capacious galle- 
ries, running above the side- 
aisles, and probably devoted to 
the accommodation of the wumcn 
The date ol St Demeti ius is most 
probably among the first years 
of the 6th century 1 The general 
ordinance of the pillars will be 
undei stood from the woodcut 
(No 814) Oeneially they uie* 
placed on elevated bases or 
stools, like those at Spalatro and 
m the Dome of the Kock at Jeru- 
salem, and all have a block 
above the capital, which in the 
Jerusalem example repiesents 
the architrave, but has here be- 
come an essential feature placed 

1 The particulars for these churches 
are taken from Texier and Pullan’s 
splendid work on Byzantine architec- 
ture, published by Day, 1864 , but, as 
will be seen, 1 differ essentially with 
the authors as to the dates of the 
buildings they describe 



Arch * iii St Demetrius at Theebalonica, 
A l) 500 to 620 






815 Pillar ui Church of St John, Constantinople, 
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on the capital to support the springing of the arch In this form it is 
found very generally between the age of Constantine and Justinian, 
but after his reign it fell into disuse This is not surprising, ate it is 
far from being agreeable, though just such a characteristic as generally 
occurs in ages of transition 

So far as we now know, there is only one church of this class 
at Constantinople— that known as St John Studios, — a three-aisled 
basilica, 125 ft long by 85 in width externally Its date appears 
to be tolerably well ascertained as a d 463, and from this circum- 
stance, as well as its being in the metiopolis, it shows less deviation 
from the classical type than the provincial examples just quoted The 
lower range of columns supporting tho gallery still retain the classical 
outline and support a horizontal entablature (woodcut No 815), tho 
upper supporting arches hav^ very little resemblance to the chyraical 
type, and are wanting m the architrave block, which in fact never 
seems to have been admired m the capital 



816 Plan of ChurcMn Baquo/u 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


Sima and Asia Minor 

The countiy where— so far at least as we at present know — tho 
Byzantine Basilica was principally developed was Northern Syna 
Already in Do Vogue’s work, even m its incomplete state, some dozen of 
churches are indicated having the aisles divided fi om the naves by pillars 
supporting arches One of theso only — that at Soueideh — has five 
aikles, all the lost three Almost all have plain 
senncncular apses, sometimes only seen inter- 
nally, like those mentioned m the first volume 
(page 359), but sometimes also projecting, as 
was afterwaids universally the fashion Two 
at least have squaie terminations (Kefr Kileh 
and Behioh), b&t this seems exceptional Most of 
them ai e almost tho size of our ordinary parish 
churches— 100 ft by 60, or thereabouts— and all belong to the three cen- 
turies — tho 4th, 5th, and Gtli — of which this chapter especially treats 
The church at Baquoza may seive as a typo of tho class both in 

plan and section (woodcuts 
Nos 816, 817) Its dimen- 
sions externally are 60 ft by 
105, and besides the narthex 
— not shown m the section — 
it has four lateral porches. It 
has also two square chapels or 
vestries atthe end of the aisles 

817 Section of Church at Baqnoza. From De Vogtie , 

Sc&ie 60 it. to i in an arrangement almost 

universal in these churches. 
The most remarkable of the group, howevei , is that of St Simeon 
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Stylites, at Kelat Seman, about 20 miles east of Antioch. Its dimen- 
sions are very considerable, being 330 ft long, north and south, and, 
as nearly as may be, 300 ft east and west, across what may be called 
the transepts. The centre is occupied by a great octagon, 93 ft across, 
on a rock in the centie of which the pillar of that eccentric saint 
originally stood This apparently was never roofed over, but stood 
always exposed to the air of heaven 1 



818 nan of Church and Part of Monastic Buildings at Kelat Seman. From I)e Vogiifc. 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


Tho greater pait of the conventual buildings belonging to this 
church still remain in a state of completeness, — a fact which will be 
startling to those who are not aware how many of the great religious 
establishments of Syria still stand entire wanting only the roots, 
which were apparently the only parts constructed of wood 

The whole of tho buildings at Kelat Seman seem to have been com- 
pleted within the limits of the 5th century, and not to have been 


1 Another very small church, that of Moudjeleia, though under 50 feet square, 
seems to have adopted the same hypnthral arrangement 
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touched or altered since they were deserted, apparently in conse- 
quence of the Mahometan irruption in the 7th oentury. The most 
curious point is that such a building should have remained so long 
in such a situation, unknown to the Western world , for the notices 
hitherto published have been meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme 
But we now know that when all the details are made public, they will 
form by far the most valuable contribution yet offered to our know- 
ledge of the architecture of that age 

In the same province we find also the earliest examples of the use 
of pier arches in a church to separate the nave from the aisles These 
seem to have been cuirently used in NcAhern Syria in the 6th (Sfentury, 
though not found in the West — at least not used m the same manner 

— for several centuries later Generally 
three such arches only were employed 
m the length of the nave, and they 
consequently left the floor so open and 
fiee, that it is voiy questionable if m 
churches of limited dimensions the intro- 
duction of a much larger number by the 
Gothic architects was an improvement 
Taking it altogether, it is probable that such a church as that at Rou- 
heiha (woodcut No 820) would, if literally reproduced, make a better 
and cheaper church for an English parish than the mediaeval models we 
are so fond of copying A considerable amount of perspective effect is 
obtained by throwing two transverse arches acioss the nave, dividing it 
into 3 compartments, each including 4 windows m the clerestory , and 




820 Section of Church at Rouheiha. From De Vogtte Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 


the whole design is simple and solid in a degree seldom surpassed in build- 
ings of its class. Its dimensions are 63 ft by 150 over all externally 
In many of these churches the transverse arches of the nave are 
omitted ; and when, as at Kalb-Louzeh (woodcut No 822), the clerestory 
is accentuated by roofing shafts, the same effect of perspective is obtained 
by other means, and perhaps as successfully It is very interesting, 
however, to find that as early as the 6th century the architects were 
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thoughtfully feeling their way towards those very principles of design 
which many centuries afterwards enabled the Gothic architects to pro- 
duce their most successful effects The introduction of four windows 
over each great arch, and of a roofing-shaft between each to support 
the beams of the roof, was a happy thought, 
and it is wonderful it was so completely lost 
sight of afterwards. 

It is probable that the apse (woodcut No 
822) was originally adorned with paintings 
or mosaics, or at least that it was intended it 
should 4>e so ornamented , bufreven as it is, it 
is so well pioportioned to the size of the church, and to its position, and 
so appropriately ornamented, that it is better than most of those found 
in Jjoman basilicas , and, for a small church, is a more dignified receptacle 
for the altar than either the French chevet or the English chancel. 



821 Plan of Church at Kalb 
Louzeh. Scale 100 ft to 1 in 



Did oui limits admit of it, it would be not only pleasant but in- 
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structive to dwell longer on this subject ; for few parts of our enquiry 
can be more interesting than to find that, as early as the 6th century, 
the Roman basilica had been converted into a Christian church, com- 
plete in all its details, and — internally at least— m a style of architec- 
ture as consistent and almost as far removed from its classical proto- 
type as the mediaeval Gothic itself 

Externally, too, the style was becoming independent of classical 
models, though hardly in the same degree. The porches of the churches 
were generally formed m two storeys, the lower having a large central 
arch of admission, the upper consisting of a colonnade which partially 
hid, while it supported, an open screen of windows that admitted a 
flood of light into the nave just m position whore it was most effective 
W ithout glass or mullions such a range of windows 
must have appealed weak, and would havo admitted 
ram , but when sheltered by a screen of pillars, it 
was both convenient and artistic 

This mode of lighting is better illustrated at 
13a boil da, where it is employed m its simplest form 
No light is admitted to the chapel except through 
ono great semicircular window over the entiance, 
and this is piotected externally by a screen of 
82 ScuiL ft 6o n V? r da columns This mode of introducing light, as we shall 
afterwaids see, was common m India at this age, and 
earlier, all the Chaitya caves being lighted in the same manner , and for 
aitistic effect it is equal, if not superior, to any other which has yet been 

invented The light is high, and be- 
hind the worshipper, and tin own di- 
rect on the altai, or principal pait of 
the church 1 n vei y large buildings 
it could haidly be applied, but for 
smaller ones it is smgulaily effective 
The external effect of these build- 
ings, though not so original as the 
interior, is still very far removed 
from the classical tj pe, and presents 
a variety of outline and detail very 
different from the simplicity of a 
Pagan temple One of the most 
complete is that at Tourmamm 
(woodcut No 825), though that at 
Kalb Louzeh is neatly as perfect, 
but simpler in detail For a church 
824 ^no^iatBabouda. of the 6th centuiy it is wonderful 

how many elements of later build- 
ings it suggests, even the western towers seem to be indicated, and, 





825 


Parade ot Church at lourmamm From l>e Vogft€ 


except the four column* of the gallery, there is very little to recal the 
stylo out of which it arose 

There arc considerable remains of a wooden-roofed basilica at 1 er- 
gamu s, which may bo even older than those just described , but having 
been built in buck, and only faced with stone— the whole of which is 
gone— it is difficult to feel sure of the character of its details and 
mouldings It had galleries on either side of the nave, but how these 
were supported or fi allied is not clear It may have been by wooden 



Chuich at I'ergamua trom a Plan by Ld kalkmcr, llaq Suile 100ft to 1 m 
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posts or marble pillars, and these would have either decayed or been 
removed. The two square oalcidica or vestnes, which in the Syrian 
churches terminate the side-aisles, are here placed externally luce 
transepts, and beyond them are two circular buildings with domical 
roofs and square apses. What their use was is, however, doubtful In 
fact, we know so little of the architecture of that age m Asia Minor 
that this building stands quite exceptionally, and very little use 
can be made of it, either as throwing light on other buildings, or as 
receiving illustration from their peculiarities But seeing how much 
has been effected in this direction of late, we may fully hope that this 
state of isolation will not long remain # 

One other church of the 4th century is kuown to exist — at Nisibm 
It is a triple church, the central compartment being the tomb of the 
founder, the first Armenian bishop of the place Though much ruined, 
it still retains the mouldings of its doorways and windows as perfect 
as when erected, the whole being of fine hard stone These are iden- 
tical m style with the buildings of Diocletian at Spalatro, and those 
of Constantine at Jerusalem , and as their date is well known, they 
will, when published, form a valuable contribution to the information 
we now possess regarding the architecture of this period 


CHUKUILS W1IH Si ONE ROOFS 

All the buildings above descubed — with the exception of the chapel 
at Babouda — have wooden loofs, as was the case generally with the 
basilicas and the temples of the classical age The Romans, howevei, 
had built temples with aisles and vaulted them as early as the age 
of Augustus, as atNimes, for instance (woodcut No 181), and they 
had roofed their largest basilicas and baths with intersecting vaults 
We should not therefore feel surprised if the Christians sometimes 
attempted the same thing m their rectangular churches, more espe- 
cially as the dome was always a favourite mode of roofing circular 
buildings , and the problem which the Byzantine architects of the day 
sot themselves to solve was— as we shall presently see— how to fit a 
circular dome of masonry to a rectangular building 

One of the earliest examples of a stone-roofed church is that at Taf- 
kha in the Hauian It is probably of the age of Constantine, though 
as likely to bo before his time as after it Its date, however, is not 
of very great importance, as its existence does not prove that the form 
was adopted from choice by the Christians the truth being that, m the 
country where it is found, wood was never used as a building material 
All the buildings, both domestic and public, are composed wholly of 
stone — the only available material foi the purpose which the country 
afforded. In consequence of this, when that tide of commercial prosperity 
which rose under the Roman lule flowed across the country from the 
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Euphrates valley to the Mediterranean, the inhabitants had recourse to 

a new mode of construction, which was practically a new style of arohi- 

texture. This consisted m the employment of arches instead of beams* 

These were placed so near one another 

that flat stones could be laid side by 

side from arch to arch. Over these 

a layer of concrete was spread, and a 

roof was thus formed so indestructible 

that whole towns remain perfect to 

the present day, as originally con i 

structed in the first centuries of the 827 Section on A B, Taf kha. From Dc Vogli* 
• . Scale 50 ft to 1 In 

Christian era. 1 

One example must suffice to explain 
this ounous mode of construction The 1 

chhrch at Taf kha is 50 ft square, I ■ 1 

exclusive of the apse It is spanned I I r 

by four arches, 7 ft 6 m apart On 
each side are galleries of flat slabs 

, 1 1 X 1 ^82*1 Plan, Taf kha. Scale 100 ft to 1 In 

resting on brackets, as shewn in wood- 
cut No 829, which again are supported 

by smaller transverse arches At one 
side is a tower, but this is roofed 
wholly by bracketing, as if the archi- 
tect feared the thrust of the arch 
even at that height 

The defect of this arrangement as 
an architectural expedient is the ex- section on on. Taf kha. 

treme frequency of the piers, 8 or 10 
feet being the greatest distance prac- 
ticable , but as a mechanical expedient 
it is singularly ingenious More in- 
ternal space is obtained with a less 
expenditme of material and danger 
from thrust than from any mode of 
construction — wholly of stone — that 
we are acquainted with, and with a Hft,f sca£ t 6^ , £ l to 0 l , i^ llfkl,a 

little practice it might no doubt be 

much improved upon. The Indian architects, as we shall presently 
see, attempted the same thing, but set about it in a diametrically 
opposite way. They absolutely refused to employ the arch imder any 


Section on C T>, Taf kha. 


Half Front Elevation, Tafkha 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 im 


1 A great deal of very irrelevant matter the time of Roman supremacy m the coim- 
has been written about these M giant cities try The very earliest now existing are 
of Bashan,” os if their age were a matter probably subsequent to the destruction of 
of doubt There is nothing m the Hauran J erusalem by Titus 
which can by any possibility date before 
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circumstances, but bracketed forward till the space to be covered was 
so Hunted that a single stone would reaoh aoross. By this means they 
were enabled to roof spaoes 20 or 25 ft span without arches, which is 
about the interval covered with their aid at Tafkha. 1 * 

Another circumstance which renders these Hauran examples interest- 


ing to the architectural student is that they contain no trace or remi- 
niscence of wooden construction or adornment, so apparent in almost 
every other style. In Lyoia it is absurdly so In Egypt, in Greece, 


in India, m Persia — everywhere, in fact— we can 
trace baok the principal form of decoration to a 
wooden original, here alone all is lithic, and it 
is probably the only example of the sort that the 
whole history of architecture aflfoi ds 

If there arc any churches in the Ityzantino pro- 
vince of the age of which we are treating, whose 
naves are roofed by intei sectmg vaults, they have 
not yet been described m any accessible work, 
but groat tunnel-vaults have been introduced into 
several with effect One such is found at Hi era 3 
polls, on the bordeis of Phrygia (woodcut No 



831 Great Cburcli at Hierapolis. 
Scale 100 ft to ] in 
E. lalkener d a L 


8.31) It is divided by 
a bold range of piers into 
three aisles, the centre 
one having a clear width 
of 45 ft 6 inches Tho 
internal dimensions of 
the church are 177 ft 
by 1 1 5 There are three 
gi eat piors m tho length, 
which cairy bold trans- 
verse ribs so as to break 
the monotony of the 
vault, and have between 
them secondaiy arches, 
to carry the galleries 



832 Church at Hiempolm 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 
b F del 


There is another church at the same place, tho roof of which is 
of a somewhat moie complicated form Tho internal length, 140 
ft , Is divided into 3 by transverse arclics , but its great peculiarity 
is that tho vault is cut into by semicircular lunettes above the 


soreen side-walls, and through these tho light is intioduoed This 
arrangement will he understood from tho section (woodcut No 833). 
Taken altogether, there is probably no other chinch of its age and 


1 The constructive dimensions of the flat stone roofs, but in the Indian, though 

porch at Chilumbrum (flirther on) are very a much more modem example, there is 

similar to those of tins chnrch both have no arch 
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class m which the vault is so pleasingly and artistically arranged, 
and in which the mode of introducing the light is so judicious and 
effective 

The age of these two last churches is not very well ascertained. 
They probably belong 
to the 5th, and are 
certainly not later than 
the 6th eentury, but, 
before we can speak 
with certainty on the 
subject, more examples 
must be brought to light 
and examined From 
our present knowledge 
it ctfn hardly be doubt- 
ed that a sufficient num- 
ber do exist to complete 

the chapter, and it IS 8J3 Section of Great Church at Ilierapolia. SchIo 50 ft to 1 in 
to be hoped they Will With monogram found on Its walls, t rum a Drawing 

be published, since a 

history of vaults in the East, independent of domes, is still a desi- 
deratum 
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CIRCULAR OR DOMICAL BUILDINGS 

CONTENTS 

Circular Churches with wooden roofs and with true domes in Syria and Thessalonica 
— Churches of St Sergius and Bacchus and Sta Sophia, Constantinople — 
Domestic Architecture # 


As before hinted, all the churches described m the last chapter might 
fairly be described as Romanesque, and, if our history stopped there, 
Eastei n Romanesque would be the proper title to apply to them At the 
time of then erection, however, a circular- domical style was being 
simultaneously elaborated, which not only gave a different character to 
the whole style, but eventually entirely superseded the Romanesque 
form, and became an original and truly Byzantine art 

As was the case with the rectangular buildings, those of the circular 
form may be divided into two distinct classes, those having wooden 

and those possessed of stone roofs 
In this case, however, the proportions 
are reversed the stone-roofed cir- 
cular buildings being by fai the most 
numerous, the wooden, on the con- 
trary, exceptional 

The typical example of the latter 
class is the church which Constantine 
erectdfl over what he believed to be 
the Holy Sepulchre of Christ at Jeru- 
salem This building is now known 
to the Moslem world as the “ Dome 
of the Rock ” (Kubbet es Sakhra) , by 
Western Christians it is called the 
“ Mosque of Omar ” In reality it is 
a nearly unaltered Christian building 
of the 4th century 1 * * As such, its interest to the Christian, in marking 
what to him is one of the most sacred spots in the whole world, is, or 


1 For the arguments on which this 

assertion is based the reader is referred to 

the essay on 4 The Ancient Topography of 

Jerusalem,' by the author, published in 



834 Plan of the Dome of the Rock at T mi Sa- 
lem From Cattaerwood and Amndale 
Scale inoft to 1 in 


1847, and to a work entitled * The Holy 
Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem,’ 
Murray, 1865 
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ought to be immense It is equally important to the archaeologist as 
being the earliest important church of its class ereoted wholly for 
Christian purposes, while it is of even more value to the architect 
from being one of the most beautiful buildings m the whole world 
In dimensions it is surpassed by many, being an octagon of only 160 ft 
diameter , and in solidity it is not to bo compared with those wholly 
constructed of stone , but in richness of material there are few that 
can be compared with it Its pillais aie of maiblcs of tho most pie 
cious kmds, and either belonged to the Temple of Herod oi to that 
erected by Had- 
rian in honour 
of Jupiter on the 
same spot 1 Its 
Mosaics are com- 
plete, though* very 
much altered m 
design by its pre- 
sent possessor, 
who have added 
painted glass m the 
windows, ol pat- 
terns moi c beau- 
tiful and colours 
moio exquisite 
than any to be 
found in our 
Northern cathe 
drals The design 
of this church is 
also singulaily ap- 
piopnate to the 
pui poses for which 
it was erected 
TheEmpeioi’s oi- 
ders were, “ That a House of Tiayer should bo erected lound tho 
Saviour’s tomb on a scale of rich and lavish magnificence, which 
may surpass all othcis in beauty , and that the details of the building 
be such that the finest structure in any city of my empire may be 
excelled by this No orders were ever moio literally or more suc- 



Orricr of the Dome of ilk Rock. 1 rom a Diinung by Arundulo 


1 It is difficult to suppose that such tmian had been so busy erecting churches 
precious marbles lay about unappropriated and other buildings m the holy city 
till the end of the 7th century, long after 2 Eusebius, * Vita Constantmi,' lib ni 
the time when both Constantine and Jus- | eh xxv 

VOL. II. 


X 
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cessfully obeyed. The details still retain much of the classical purity 
and elegance, but combined with something of mediaeval variety and 
richness , and the effect produced by the whole is quite unrivalled by 
any other known building of its class 

To tho archaeologist its pnncipal interest lies m the number of 
transitional features it presents The old trabeate style of the Romans 
was yielding unwillingly to the aicuate style that was so soon to 
supersede it The former is still retained as an ornament , the latter 
— as in the palace of Diocletian at Spalatro (vol 1 p 280) — was fast 
becoming the essential constructive expedient 

Though the shafts of the columns seem to have been generally 
borrowed from ofder buildings, the capitals were apparently carved 

for the nonce They are nearly 
identical with those employed m 
the basilica at Bethlehem, andvsome 
of them still retain the cross on 
the abacus (woodcut No 837) 
My impression is that most of 
them were so adorned, but the 
emblem is covoied up with plas- 
tci As a rulo, tho bases of the 
pillars are cubical blocks, such as 
were introduced at Spalatio by 
Diocletian, and continued fashion- 
able down, at least, to the time of 
Justinian They are always em- 
ployed at Thessalonica (woodcut 
No 814) 

If wo were to form an opinion 
from the constructive details only, 
there would be no difficulty in 
assigning this building to an 
earlier age than even that of 
Constantine, but, taking both the 

836 View in Aisle of Dome of Rcnk From a ° 

Drawing by Catherwood mechanical and artistic details 

into consideiation, it is impossible 
to place its erection befoie the ago of that monarch, and it seems 
absolutely certain that the same features were never reproduced m 
any building erected after the accession of Justinian 

Constantine also erocted a ehuich at Antioch, which, from the 
description of it preserved by Eusebius, we learn was octagonal 
m plan, and probably similar but less uch and less important than that 
at Jerusalem. 

On Mount Gerizim, on oi neai the site of the Samaritan temple, 
Justinian built an octagonal church, in plan somewhat similar to the 
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Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, though exhibiting a considerable advance 
towards Christian arrangements , it has, however, been so completely 
destroyed that only its foundations 
can now be recovered 1 

At Bosrah in the Ilauran there 
is a church of perfectly well-ascer- 
tained date — a d 51 2 — which, when 
more completely illustrated, will 
throw considerable light on the steps 
by which a pagan temple was ti ans- 
formed into a Christian church * 

It is a building externally squaie, 
but internally circular (woodcut, 

No 838) The central space is 91 ft 
m chametci, and was evidently 
covered with a wooden roof, but 
whether supported on eight picis, or 
covering the whole space m one 
spin, is not clear The gieat inte- 
rest of the plan consists in its shew- 
ing the pi ogress made in adapting 
this fonn to Christian purposes, 
during the 180 years which had 
elapsed since the Dome of the Rock 
was erected at Jeiusalem That has no apse or sanctuaiy, and is 
in every essential a Ragan building, m so far as any disposition of 
the plan is concerned, this is a Christian church m e\ery essential 
i espect 

It is to be hoped that further investigation may enable us to supply 
all the steps by which this transformation took 
place Meanwhile one, and a vary curious one, 
exists at Kelat Semiin, in Northern Syria, and 
piesents a combination of a cnculai with a 
rectangular church very common in Aimenia 
and Georgia As is generally the case there, 
they are vory small m dimensions, the whole 
group only measuring 120 ft by 73 When 
De Vogue’s work is complete, wo shall probably 
know the purpose for which these buildings 

, j r AjL a . , . . ° 838 Cathedral at Bosiab 

were erected At present they look like a scale ioo ft to i in 



Capital in Dome of Rock. Irora De Vogtte 



1 A plan of the church, resulting from 
excavations and measurements very care- 
fully made, was brought homo by Capt 
Wilson of the Palestine Exploration Fund 


3 The plan here introduced was made 
by M Rey It is hoped that beforo De 
Vogue's work is complete we shall know 
more about it. 

x 2 
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tomb and its accompanying mortuary chapel, disposed as the Martynum 
and Anastasia of Constantine were at Jerusalem but on this and 



Section of Double Chinch at Krlat Sfman PI in Kelat Soman 

From De V»giid Scilt 60 ft to 1 in Scale 100 ft*to 1 in 


many other points we must wait for further information before speaking 
positively 

CimiiCHhS AVI I II Do MLS 

Whether the Dome of tho l J an the on at Dome (vol i p 286) was 
orected m the tune of the Antomnes, as I believe, or before the time of 
Augustus, as many suppose, it is evident that the Homans had con- 
quered tho difficulties of domic construction long before the transference 
of the seat of power to Byzantium, the Pantheon being, up to this 
houi, the largest (single) dome evei constructed by the hand of man 
Simple and gland as it undoubtedly is, it bad bcveial glaring defects 
in its design which the Byzantines set themselves to remedy The 
first was that twice the necessary amount of matonals was consumed 
in its construction The second, that the mode of lighting by a hole 
m the roof, which also admitted the ram and the snow, was most 
objectionable before the invention of glass The third, that a nsimply 
circulai plan is always unmeaning and inconvenient A fourth, that 
a circular building can baldly, b) any contrivance, bo made to fit 

op to any othei buildings 01 apart- 
ments 

In the Minerva Medica (wood- 
cut No 219) great efforts were 
made but not quito successfully, to 
remedy these defects The build- 
ing would not fit on to any others, 
and, though an improvement on 
the design of the Pantheon, was 
still far from perfect 
841 Diagram of Byzantine Arrangement. The first step the Byzantines 

made was to enclose the circle m 
a square, as at a (woodcut No 841), and the n to insert a great niche 
m each of the angles. By this means, the thickness of the outer walls 
was very considerably reduced, and the whole square was practically 
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utilized A second step was to cut away as much as posssible 
of the outer wall, leaving only what was requisite to support the 
dome, and enclosing the whole in an octagon, as at b, or a square, 
as at c When this was done, it is evident that a church of any 
required dimensions could be constructed without serious effort, 
and great variety of perspective obtained without affectation The 
octagonal arrangement in the last woodcut 
was that adopted at St Vitale at Ravenna , ^ 

the square, that which produced the church J L I" _ 

of SS Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople Tfr"w 

So long ^s the octagonal arrangement was %?/ 

adhered to, no difficulty of construction \ 

occurred, the diffoionce between the circle [[ 

and octagon, represented by the shaded ykz 

parts at a m the diagram (woodcut No 842), \\ Jy 

is so small, that it is easily got o\cr m con- 

struction, but such a polygon has many of 

the architectural defects of the circle, and Ompram o^Byzuntinc Pen- 

the triumph of the Byzantine aichitects was 

complete, when, by the mtioduction of pendentives — repiesented by 
the shaded parts at 11 (woodcut No 842), they were enabled to place 
the circular dome on a square apartment 

Constructively it would probably have been easier to roof the space 


by an mtei sectmg 
vault Even if of 100 
or 150 ft span, it 
could without diffi- 
culty have been effect- 
ed by the arrangement 
shewn in the annexed 
diagiam (woodcut No 
843) 

The difference be- 
tween the intersect- 
ing vault and the 
dome, as applied m 
this instance, is per- 
haps the most striking 
contrast the fustory 
of architecture affords, 
between mechanical 



and Or nam ental con- Diagram of Vaulting From Viollet Ip Due, 

k * Entreticns d Architecture ' 

struction Both are 


capable of being ornamented to tho same extent, and in the same 
manner, but the diffeienoe of form rendeied the circulai dome a 
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beautiful object in itself, wholly irrespective of ornament, while nothing 
in the architect’s repertory could redeem the mechanical harshness of 
a single vault, when applied on the scale requisite to roof an apart- 
ment of any considerable dimensions Altogether, the effect would 
have been architecturally so infinitely inferior, that we cannot but 
feel grateful to the Byzantines that they persevered in spite of all 
mechanical temptations till they reached the wonderful perfection of 
the dome of Sta Sophia 

Among the earliest domical churches found in the East, is that of 
St George at Thessalomca It is, also perhaps, the finest ^example 
of its class, belonging strictly to that group 
which has been designated above as the Eastern 
Romanesque 

As will bo seen from the plan, it is a* cir- 
cular apartment, 79 ft in diameter, surrounded 
by walls 20 ft in thickness, into which aie cut 
seven gieat niches, two apparently serving as 
entrances, opposite one of which is a bcma oi 
presbytery of considerable importance and 
purely Christian form The dome is hemi- 
spherical, pierced at its base by eight semi- 
circular lunettes, and extornally covered and 
844 ioml£ n s^ic^oTt. lo concealed by a wooden roof This form of roof 
is first found m the West at Nocera dei Pagani 
(vol l p 385), but the dome there is only half the diameter of this one, 
and of a very different form and construction. The dome of St George’s 
retains its internal decorations, which are among the earliest as well as 
the most interesting Christian mosaics in existence 1 The arclntectuie 



645 Section of Church of St. George at Thessalomca. From Texicr and Pullan Scale 50 ft to 1 in 

1 These are all given m colours in Texitr and Pullan’s beautiful work on Byzan- 
tine architecture, from which all the particulars regarding this church are taken 
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presented m them bears about the same relation to that m the Pom- 
peiian frescos, which the Jacobaaan does to classical architecture, and, 
mixed with Christian symbols and representations of Christian saints, 
makes up a most interesting example of early Christian decoration 



View ui (Jliuidi of St. George at llussalomca. Iroui lexier and Pullun 


No inHuiptions or histoiical indications exist, fiom which tho date 
of the chinch can be fixed We aie safe, however, in asserting that it 
was erected by Chnstiane, foi Chustian purposes, subsequently to the 
age of Constantine If we assume the yeai 
400 as an approximate date we shall piolubly 
not err to any groat extent, though the ical 
date may be somewhat later 

How early a true Byzantine form of ai- 
rangement may have been introduced, we 

, P , Plan of Chapel at Kalybd 

have no means of knowing, but as early as No scale 

the year 285— accoi ding to I)e Vogud — we 

have a little chapel at Kalyb<5 (in Syna), which contains all the ele- 
ments of the new style It is square in plan, with a circular dome m 
its centre for a roof The wing walls, which extend the facade, aie 
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curious, But not singular One other examplo, at least, is found in the 
Haul an, at Chagga, and there may be many more 



848 View of Oratory at Kalybe From De Vogtie 




Still, m the Hauran they never seem quite to have fallen into the 
truo Byzantine system of construction, but preferred one less mechani- 
cally difficult, even at the expense of crowding the floor with pieis 
In the church at Ezra, for instance, the internal octagon is reduced 
to a figure of sixteen sides, 
before it is attempted to put 
a dome upon it, 
and all thought 
of beauty of 
form, either in- 
ternally or ox- 
tdTnally, is aban- 
doned m ordei 

849 Plan of Church to obtain mecha- 
atEzra. t , , ■, , 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in nical stability— 

although the dome is under 20 ft in diameter 

As the date of this church is perfectly ascertained (510) it forms 

a curious landmaik in the style just anterior to* the great eftorts 

Justinian was about to make, and which forced it so suddenly into its 

greatest, though a short lived, degree of perfection 




Section of Church at Ezra. Scale 60 ft to 1 in 


Constantinople. # 

As before mentioned, all the churches of the capital which were 
erected before the age of Justinian, have perished, with the one excep- 
tion of that of St. John Studios mentioned above (page 294) This 
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may in fart be owing to the hurried manner in which they were con- 
structed, and the great quantity of wood consequently employed, 
which might have risked their destruction anywhere It is, however, 
the case that Byzantium possessed every conceivable title to be chosen 
as the capital of the Empire, except the possession of a good building- 
stone, or even apparently any suitable material for making good 
bricks. Wood seems in all times to have boon the material most 
readily obtained and most extensively used for building purposes, and 
hence the continual recurrence of fires, from before the time of Jus- 
tinian down to the present day That monarch was the first who 
fairly Aet the difficulty , the two churches erected during his reign 
which now oxist, are constructed wholly without wood or combustible 
materials of any sort— and hence their pieservation 

.The eailiest of these two, popularly known as the “ Kutchuk Agia 
Sophia,” or lesser Sta Sophia, was ongmally a ‘double church, or more 
properly speaking, two churches placed side by side, precisely m the 
same manner as the two at Kelat Soman (woodcut No 839) The 
basilica was dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul, the domical 
church, appropriately, to the Martyrs Sergius and Bacchus The 



861 Church of Sergius and Bacchus. 
Scale 100 ft. to l In 


852. Section of Church of Sergius and Bacchus. From A Lenoir, 
1 Architecture Monastique ’ Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


former has entnely disappeared, fiom which 1 would infer that it was 
constructed with pillars and a wooden roof 1 The latter remains very 
nearly intact The fiescos and mosaics have, indeed, disappeared fiom 
the body of the church, hidden, it is to be hoped, under the mass 
of white which covers its walls — m the narthex they can still be 
distinguished 

The existing church is nearly square in plan, being 109 ft. by 92 over 
all, exclusive of the apse, and covci mg only about 10,000 sq. ft It has 
consequently no pretensions to magnificence on the score of dimensions, 
but is singularly elegant m design and proportion Internally, the 
anangement of the piers of the dome, of the galleries, and of the pillars 


1 A restoration of tho church fiom Pro- christhche Baukunst,* pis. xxxn and 
cop ms description, * De JEdiflcus/ lib i xxxm I differ , but tho data are very 
ch iv , will be found in Hubsch, * Alt- insufficient 
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which support them, are almost identical with those of St Vitale at 
Ravenna, but the pioportions of the Eastern example are better, being 
66 ft in height by 62 m diameter, while the other, with the same dia- 
meter, is nearly 20 ft higher, and consequently too tall to be pleasing 
The great difference, however, is, that while St Vitale is enclosed in 
an octagon, St Sergius is m a square, which gives the latter an 
immense advantage over its nval, not only m effect but also in 
accommodation 



85 I. Capital fi nni Chun. li of Si i hjijs mid 85 1 1 ntablature from C hui cli of Sergius and 

Uucclms Fioiiiloioir UacchiiR lnom Lonoii 

The details of this church are generally well designed for the 
purposes to which they are applied Thcie is a cei tain reminiscence 
of classical feeling m the mouldings and foliage - in the latter, 
however, very faint The architravo block (No 853) had by this 
time almost superseded the capital, and what was once a classical 
entablature retimed veiy little of its pnstine form (No 854), and 
indeed was used constructively only, for the support of a gallery, or 
some such mechanical lequirement The arch had entirely superseded 
it as an ornamental feature long before the age of Justinian 


Sta Sophia 

Although the building pist described, and othcis that might lx* 
quoted, probably contain the germs of all that is found in Sta 
Sophia, they are on so small a scale that it is startling to find Justinian 
attempting an edifice so gland, and so daring m construction, without 
moie experience than he appeal s to have obtained Indeed so excep 
tional does this gie^t stiuctuie appear, with our present knowledge, 
that we might almost feel inclined at fiist sight to look upon it as 
the immediate cieation of the individual genius of its aichitcct, An- 
themius of Thralles , but there can be little doubt that if a greatei 
number of contemporary examples existed we should be able to trace 
back every feature of the design to its origin The scale, however, on 
which it was earned out was certainly original, and required great 
boldness on the part of the aichitect to venture upon such a piece of 
magnificence. At all events, the celebrated boast of its founder on 
contemplating his finished work was more than justified When 
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Justinian exclaimed “I have surpassed thee, © Solomon/’ he took an 
exaggerated view of the work of his predecessor, and did not realize the 
extent to which his building excelled the Jewish temple The latter 
was only equal to a small church with a wooden roof supported by 
wooden posts, and covering some 7200 sq ft Sta Sophia covers ten 
times that area, is built of durable materials throughout, and far more 
finely ornamented than the temple of the Jews ever could have been 
But Justinian did more than accomplish this easy victory Neither 
the Pantheon nor any of the vaulted halls at Pome equal the nave of 
St Sophia in extent, or m cleverness of construction, or m beauty 
of design Nor was there anything erected during the 10 ccntuncs 
which elapsed from the transference of the capital to Byzantium till 
the building of the great mediaeval cathedrals which can be compared 
wjth it Indeed it remains even now an open question whether a 
Christian church exists anywhere, of any age, whose interior is so 
beautiful as that of this marvellous ci eation of old Byzantine art 

The onginal chmch of Sta Sophia which had been elected by 
Constantino was, it seems, bumt to the ground in the fifth year of 
Justinian, a n 532, when he determined to ro-erect it on the same 
spot with more magnificence and with less combustiblo materials So 
rapidly were the works pushed forward, that m six years it was 
ready for dedication, ad 537 Twenty } ears afterwards a portion of 
the dome fell down in consequence of an earthquake , but this damage 
was repaired, and the church re dedicated, 5b3, m the form, probably 
very nearly, in which we now find it 

In plan it closely approaches an exact square, being 235 ft north 
and south by 250 cast and west, exclusive of the naithex and apse 
The narthex itself is' a splendid hall, 205 ft in length internally, by 
26 ft wide, and two Btoreys m height Beyond this there is fin 
exo-narthex which iuns round the whole of the outer court, but this 
hardly seems to be part ef the original design Altogether, the 
building, without this or any adjuncts which may bo aftei -thoughts, 
covers about 7 0,000 sq ft , or nearly the average area of a mediaeval 
cathedral of the first class 

Externally the building (woodcut No 856) possesses little archi- 
tectural beauty beyond what is due to its mass and the varied outline 
arising Irom the mechanical contrivances necessary to resist the thrust 
of its internal construction 1 1 may be that, like the early Christian 
basilicas at Romo, it was puiposoly left plain, to distinguish it from 
the external adornment of Heathen temples, or it may have been in- 
tended to revet it with marble, and add the external ornament after- 
wards Befoi e we became acquainted with the ornamented extenors of 
Syrian chuiches, the former theory would seem the more plausible, 
though it can haidly now be sustained , and when wo consider that the 
second dedication only took place the year before Justinian’s death, and 
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how soon troublous times followed, we may fairly assume that what 
we now see is only an incomplete design. 'W hatever may be the case 
with the extenor, all the internal arrangements are complete, and 
perfect both from a mechanical and an artistic point of view In 
such a design as this, the first requirement was to obtain four perfectly 



Flan of Sta Sophia. Upper Storey and Ground Floor Scale 100 ft to 1 inch 


stable arches, on which the dome might rest The great difficulty was 
with the two arches running transversely north and south These are 
as nearly as may be 100 ft. span and 120 high to the crown, and 10 ft 
on the face. Each of them has a mass of masonry behind it for an 
abutment, 76 ft. long by 25 ft wide, only partially pierced by arches 
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on the ground and gallery floor , and as the mass might have been 
carried to any height, it ought, if properly constructed, to have sufficed 
for an arch very much wider and more heavily weighted than that 
which it supports. Yet the southern wall is considerably bulged, and 
the whole of that side thrown out of the perpendicular This probably 
was the effect of the earthquake which caused the fall of the dome in 
559, since no further settlement seems to have taken place The longi- 
tudinal arches presented no difficulty The distance between the solid 
parts of the piers was 75 ft and this was filled up with a screen wall 
supporting the inner side of the arch , so, unless that was crushed, the 
wholes was perfectly stable Pendentivcs between these four arches 
ought not to have presented any difficulties It would, however, have 
been letter, from an aichitcctural point of view, if they had been 



856 hlevation I a(;atk of Sta Sophia nt Constantinople From Salzenberg 

Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


carried further up and forwaid, so as to hang a weight inside the 
dome, to counteract the outward thrust, as was afterwards so suc- 
cessfully practised at Beejapoie 1 As it is, the dome rests rather on 
the outer edge of the system, without sufficient space for abutment 
In itself the dome is very little lowei than a hemispheio, being 107 ft 
across by 46 ft m height Externally, it would have been better 
if higher , for internal effect this is sufficient Its base is pierced by 
forty small windows, so small and so low as not to interfere in any way 
with the apparent construction, but affoidmg an ample supply of light 
— m that climate at least — to render every part of the dome bright 
and cheerful 

Beyond the gieat dome, east and west, are two semi-domes of a 
diameter equal to that of the great dome, and these aie again cut into 
by two smaller domes, so that the building, instead of being a Greek 
cross, as usually asserted, is only 100 ft across in the centre and 125 ft. 


Seo below, in chapter on Indian Saracenic Architecture 
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Section of Sta. Sophia, from E to W Scale 100 it to 1 in 
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wide beyond the central space each way There is a little awkward- 
ness m the way m which the smaller semi-domes cut into the larger, 
and the three windows of the latter are unconnected with any other 
part of the design, which is unplcasing, but might easily be remedied 
m a second attempt These very irregularities, however, give a variety 
and appropriateness to the design which has probably never been sur- 
passed A single dome of the area of tho central and two semi-domes, 
would not have appeared nearly so large, and would have overpowered 
everything else m the building As it is, tho eye wanders upwards 
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H68 Lower Order of Sta Sophia Fi om Safrenberg 

from the large a 1 cades of the ground floor to the smaller arches of the 
galleries, and thence to the smaller semi-domes These lead the oye on 
to the larger, and the whole culminates in the great central roof 
J^othmg, probably, so artistic has been done on tho same scale before 
or since In these arrangements Sta Sophia seems to stand alone 
If, however, tho proportions of this church aie admirable, the de- 
tails are equally so A11 the pillars are of porphyry, verd antique, or 
marbles of the most precious kmds The capitals are among the most 
admirable specimens of the style It will be remembered that the 
governing line of a classical Corinthian capital is a hollow curve, to 
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which acanthus-leaves or other projecting ornaments were applied. 
When the columns were close together, and had only a beam to sup- 
port, this form of capital was sufficient ; but when employed to carry 
the constructive arches of the fabno its weakness became instantly 

apparent. Long before Justinian’s 

time, the tendency became apparent to 
reverse the curve and to lpoise the orna- 
ment In Sta Sophia the transition is 
complete , the capitals are as full as ele- 
gance would allow, and all the surfaces 
are flat, with ornaments relieved by 
incision In # the lower tier of* arches 
(woodcut No 858) this is boldly and 
beautifully done, the marble being left 
to tell its own story In the upper irer, 
furthei removed from the eye, the inter- 
stices are filled in with black marble, 
_r „ , r so as to ensure the desired effect 

UpjKJr Ordf'r of St Sophia, from 

Saizenbcrg All the flat surfaces are covered with 

a mosaic of marble slabs of the most 
vancd patterns and beautiful colours, the domes, roofs ,’ * and curved 
sin faces, with a gold-gi oundcd mosaic relieved by figures or architectural 
devices Though much of the mosaic is now concealed, enough is left 
to enable the eftect of the whole to be judged of, and it certainly is 
wondorfully grand and pleasing The one thing wanting is painted 
glass, like that which adorns the Dome of the Eock at Jerusalem, to 
lender thiB building as solemnly impressive as it is overpowermgly 
beautiful 


Sta Sophia is so essentially different from the greater numbei of 
churches, that it is extremely difficult to institute a comparison 
between them With regard to external effect, fow Gothic cathedrals 
do not excel it , but whether by accident or by the inherent necessity 
of the style is by no means so cleai In so far as the interior is con- 
cerned, no Gothic architect ever rose to the conception of a hall 100 ft 
wide, 250 ft in length, and 180 ft high, and none ever disposed 
each part more aitistically to obtain the effect he desired to pro- 
duce Where the. Byzantine architect might have profited from the 
experience of his Gothic brother is in the use of mouldings The 
one defect in the decoration of Sta Sophia is that it depends too much 
on colour. It would have been better if the pier-arches, the window- 
frames, and the string-courses generally had been more strongly accen- 
tuated by moulding and panellings, but this is a slight defect among 
so many beauties 

A oomparis&n with the great Eenaissanoe cathedrals is more easy, 
but results equally favourably to the Byzantine example Two of 
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these domes are larger — St Peter's at Rome and Sta. Maria at Florence 
being each 126 ft — St Paul's, London, is within a foot of the same 
diameter (108) , all the rest are smaller. 1 This, however, is of less 
consequence than the feet that they are all adjuncts to the design 
of the church. None of them are integral or supported by the rest of 
the design, and 411 tend to dwaif the buildings they aie attached 
to, rather th^ to heighten the general effect With scarcely an 
exception also all the Renaissance cathedrals employ internally great 
sprawling pillars and pilasters, designed for external use by the 
Romans, which not only dimmish the apparent size of the building but 
produce an effect of umeality and sham utterly fatal to tiue art. 

In fact, turn it as wo will, and compare it as we may with any 
other buildings of its class, the veidict seems inevitable — that Sta 
Sophia — (intei nadly at least— for we may omit the consideration of the 
k exterior, as jinfimshed) is the most perfect and most beautiful church 

Ch has yet been elected by any Chustian people When its furni- 
ture was complete the verdict would have been still more stiongly m 
its favour, but that has so geneially been destroyed or lemoved m all 
buildings, that our icmarjp have been tluoughout confined to what is 
purely architectural in the woiks described in these pages 

Domestic ARCumcruKL 

When the Count Do Vogue s book is complete we shall piobably be 
in a position to realise the civil and domestic architcctuie of Syria in 
tho 5tli and Otli 
cen tunes with a 
completeness that, 
a veiy short time 
ago, would have 
been thought lm 
possible Owing 
to the faqf that 

every part of the 
buildings in the b6 ° kle\alion of Hous-* at ltifadi liom Dt Vogile Suile 20 ft. to 1 .u 

Hainan was in stone, and that they were suddenly deserted on the 
Mahometan conquest, never, apparently, to bo leoccupied, many of tho 
houses remain perfectly entiro to the present daj, and m horthem 
Syria only the roofs are gone 

These buildings are so numerous and so interesting that on some 
future occasion it may be worth while to illustrate them moie fully 



1 The Renaissance dome which fits best 
to the church on which it is placed is that 
of Sta Maria at Florence , but, strange to 
say, it is neither the one originally designed 
VOL II 


for the pluce, nor probably at all like it. 
All the others wero erected qs designed 
by the architects who built the churches, 
and none fit so well 
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At present one example must suffice to explain the class of houses. 
Generally they seem to have been two storeys m height, adorned 
with verandahs supported by stone columns, the upper having a solid 
screen-fence of stono about 3 ft 6 m high, intended apparently as 
much to secure privacy to the sleeping apartments of the house as 
protection agamst felling out In some instances the lower storey is 
twice the height of the upper, and contained the state*apartments of 
the house In others, as in that at Rifedi (woodcut No. 860) it seems 
to have been intended for the offices 

In some instances one is startled to find details which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with much more modem dates, as, for instanco, this 
window (woodcut No 861), from the palace at Chagga, whick there 

seems no reason whatever for doubting 
belongs to the 3rd century— anterior to 
the tune of Constantine I It looks more 
liko the vagary of a French architect of 
the age of Francis 1 

Tho sepulchral i emams of Sy na, both 
stiuctuial a*d lock-cut, seem nearly 
,is numerous as the dwellings of tho 
h\mg, and arc full of interest, not only 
fiom then frequently bearing dates, but 
fiom then piesenting new types of 
tombs, or old types in such new forms 
8 ci u mdow at Chagga. i 10m i><_ Voghc as scaiccly to bo i ocoginzable Pill, 

howevci, the illustrations aie accompa 
ined by borne explanatory text it is seal cely safe to sa) much about them 



W ith our picsent limits it is only possible to characterize generally 
the main features of the By /an tine style, and to indicate the sources 
from which fmther information may be obtained In the picscnt in- 
stance it is satisfactory' to find that ample matciials now exist for 
filling upaframewoik which ten y ears ago was almost entirely a blank 
Any one who will master tho works of Do Vogue, or Texier, or Sal- 
zonboig, and othei minor publications, may easily acqune a fair know- 
ledge of the older Byzantine style of aiclntecture Once it is grasped 
it will piobably be acknowledged that thoro aie few more interesting 
chapters than that which explains how a peifect Chustian Church like 
that of Sta Sophia was elaborated out of the classical edifices of ancient 
Rome It will also probably be found that there are few more instruc- 
tive lessons to bo learnt from the study of architectural history than 
the tracing of the various contrivances which weie so earnestly em- 
ployed, during tho two fiist centuncs of Christian supremacy, in 
attaining this result 
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CHAPTER IV 

NEO-BYZANTINE STYLE 

CON TENla 

Sta Irene, Constantinople — Churches at Ancyra, Tralulu, aiwl Constantinople 
• Churches at Salomca and in Greece — Domestic Architectuie 


Santa Sophia at Constantinople was not only the grandest and most 
perfect creation of the old school of Byzantine art, but it was also the 
last It seems as if the creative power of the empire had exhausted 
itself in that great elloit, and for long after it, the history is a blank 
Wo always knew that the two ceiituucs which elapsed between the 
ages of Constantine and Jbstiman weie ages of great architectural 
activity Wo knew that hundreds, it may be thqjisands, of churches 
were elected during that period It might have been that they had 
all perished, and that thus the thiead of the narrative was lost For- 
tunately, we have discovered that this is not the case, and we can now 
tiaco almost all the steps by which the quasi-classical Dome of tho 
Rock at Jerusalem was converted into the perfect Byzantine church at 
Constantinople With the two subsequent centuries, however, the case 
seems widely diffeient Shortly after Justinian’s death, the troubles 
of the Empiro, the Persian wars of Heraelius, and, moie than either, 
tho use of tho Mahometan power m the East, and of the Roman 
pontificate under Gregory the Great m the West — all tended so to dis- 
disturb and depress the Byzan- 
tine kingdom as to leave little 
leisure and less means foi the 
exercise of architectural magni- 
ficence It is therefore haidly 
probable that we shall ever be in 
a position to lllustiatc the 7th 
and 8th centuries as we now 
know we can tho 5th and Cth 
Still, building must have gone on, 
because when we again meet the 
style, it is changed One of tho 
very earliest churches of the new 
school is that of Sta Irene at Constantinople, rebuilt as wo now find it 
by Leo the Isaunan (a.p 718-740). It differs in several essential 



8G2 Half S etton, half Elevation, of Dome of 
Sta Irene at Constantinople. 
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particulars from the old stylo, and contains the germ of gnuoh that we 
find frequently repeated The change is not so great as might have 
taken place p. two centuries of building activity, but it is consider- 
able In this church we find, apparently for the first time in a com- 
plete form, the new mode of introducing the light to the dome through 
a perpendicular drum, which afterwards became so universal that it 
serves to fix the age of a building in the East with almost as much 
certainty as the presence of a pointed aich docs that of a building 
in tho West As 4his invention is so important, it may be well to 
recapitulate the steps by which it was aruved at 

The oldest mode of lighting a dome is practised m t]ie Pan- 
theon (woodcut No 183), by simply leaving out the central portion 
Artistically and mechanically nothing could bo bettor, but before tho 
invention of glass it was intolerably inconvenient whenever much 
ram or snow fell A cliango thercfoio was necessary, and it is fSund 
m the tomb or temple of Marcellus, built duung the reign of Con- 
stantine on the Via Prencstma at Rome It consists simply of boring 
four cucular holes through the dome a little above its springing Tho 
next stop is seen at Thossalonica m the church of St George (woodcut 
No 845) Tlieio eight semi-circular lunettes are pierced in tho dome, 
at its springing, and answer the purpose very perfectly - The system 
culminated m Sta Sophia, where forty windows mtioducc a flood 
of light without its ever falling on the eyes of the spectator Alter 
this it seems to have been considered desirable not to break the hemi- 
sphere of the dome, but to place the windows in a perpendicular circular 
rim of masonry — called the dium — and to introduce the light always 
through that Externally there can bo no doubt but that this was 
an impiovement it gave height and dignity to the dome m small 
churches, where, without this elevation, the feature would have been 
lost Internally, howovei, the advantage is problematical the sepa- 
ration of the dome fiom its pendentivec destroyed the continuity of the 
roof, and introduced tho stilted effect so objectionable m Renaissance 
domes In tho Neo-Byzantine churches the dome became practically a 
skylight on the roof, the drum increasing m height and the dome 
diminishing m dignity as the stylo progressed As all the chuuhcs 
are small, the featuie is unobjectionable , but in larger edifices it would 
have been found difficult to construct it, and the artistic result would 
hardly have been pleasing, even had this difficulty been got over Be 
this as it may, its value as a chronometnc landmark is undoubted 
As a rule it may generally be assorted that, in all Christian domes 
erected during the old Byzantine period, the light is introduced by 
openings in the dome itself After that time, the light is as generally 
admitted through windows in the dium, the dome itself being only m 
the rarest possible instances cut into 
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If those views are correct, the church of St 'Clement at Ancyra is 
a transitional specimen subsequent to Sta Sophia, because the dome 
is raised timidly (woodcut No 
8b3) on a low drum pierced with 
four small windows, but it is 
anterior to Sta Irene because the 
dome is still pierced with eight 
larger windows, after the man- 
ner of Sta Sophia and the older 
churches All the details of its 
ardftteeture, in so far as they 
can be made out, bear out this 
description They aio fmtliei 
removed from tho classical typo than the elfin dies of Justinian, and 
tho whole plan (woodcut No 864) is more that which the Gieek church 
afterwards took than any of the eaily churches shew 
Its greatest defect — though the one most generally in- 
herent in the style — is m its dimensions It is only 64 
ft long, over all externally, by 58 ft wide Yet t&is 
is a fan avciago size of a Gieek chuich of that age 

Anothei church, very similar, i-> found at Myra, 
dedicated to St Nicholas It exceeds that of St 
Clement in size, and has a double naithex considerably larger id 
piopoition, but so ruined that it is difficult to make out its plan, or to 
ascertain whether it is a pai t of the original structure, or a subsequent 
addition The cupola is raised on a drum, and altogether tho church 
has the appearance of being much more modem than that at Anoyia 

A third church of the same class, and bettei piesorved, is found at 
Trabala in Lycia It is of the same type as St. Clement, and similai # 
in its arrangements to Sta Sophia, except m 
the omission of the seim-domeS, which seem 
never to havo been adopted m the provinces, 
and indeed may bo said to be peculiar to the 
metropolitan church. Notwithstanding the 
beauty of that feature, it appears to havo 
remained dormant till levived by the Turks 
m Constantinople, and there alone 

In this example there are two detached 
octagonal buildings, either tombs or sacris- 
ties , a form which, except in large detached 
buildings, does not seem to have been so common as the circular, till 
after the time of Justinian. 

Ketuming to the capital, we find one other remarkable peculiarity 
of the Neo-Byzantine style in the attempt to allow the external 



8G5 Church at Trabala. Scale 
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861 Church of St do- 
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surface of an ordinary tunnel-vault to retain its form without any 
ridge whatever It can hardly be doubted that this is artistically a 
mistake With domes it was early felt to be so, and consequently we 
always find a flower or pinnacle in iron, or some such ornament, mark- 
ing the centre. In this the Saracenic architects were especially suc- 
cessful — all their domes possess a central ornament sufficient to relieve 
them, and generally of the most beautiful proportions. With the 
extrados of* a circular vault, however, it is even worse than with a 
dome A roof is felt to bo a contrivance to keep off the ram. It may 
be more or less sloping, according to the materials of which it is con- 
structed , but to make one pail; of each ridge sloping, and th€ cential 
portion flat, is a discoid that offends the eye, besides looking weak and 
unmeaning A pointed arch would avoid the evil, but a reverse or ogee 
curve is perhaps the most pleasing In the Neo-Byzantmo age, how- 
ever, between the 8th and the 12th centuries, the eye seems to have got 
accustomed to it It is common m the East, especially at Constanti- 
nople and at Venice In St Mark’s and elsewhere it became so 
familiar a form that it was copied and continued by the Renaissance 
architects even to flic end of the lGth-centuiy 

One of the best illustrations of these peculiarities is the church 
of Mono tes Koias at Constantinople, now converted into a mosque 

and called Kahira Jamissi 
The older part of it sooms 
to belong to the 11th cen- 
tury, the side-aisles to the 
12th, and though small it 
illustrates tho stylo pci- 
fectly, Tho porch consists 
of fivo arches covered with 
an intersecting vault, visi- 
ble both externally and 
internally The two last 

866 Church of Monc Kurus Horn I tnoir No scale bays are COVCred With 

cupolas which still retain 
their mosaics internally, and thoso of singular beauty and brilliancy, 
though, owing to tho constructive defects of the intermediate parts, the 
wet has leaked through, and tho mosaics have mostly pooled off Ex- 
ternally the front is ornamented with courses of stones of different 
colours, and even m its mined state is effectno and picturesque Its 
principal interest is that it shews what the matrix was of the contem- 
porary church of St. Mark at Venice Subsequent additions have 
much modified the external appearance of St Mark, but there can bo 
very little doubt that ongmally it was intended to be very like the 
facade shown in woodcut No 86G 
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Not fitr from Mon£ t^s Koras there are two othci churches of the 
same class and of about the samo ago. Ono, the Fantokrator, has been 
added to at various times so as to cover a large space of ground, but 
it consists consequently of small and ill-assorted parts It retains, 
however, a good deal of its marble pavements and other features of 
intei est. The other, known as the Fetije Jamissi, is smaller and more 
complete, and possesses some mosaics of considerable beauty 

The best example of its class, however, in Constantinople is that 
known as the Theotokos Like those just mentioned it is very small, 
the church itself bemg only 37 ft by 45, and, 
though*its double narthex and lateral adjuncts add 
considerably to its dimensions, it is still only a 
very small church Some parts of it aio as old 
as the 9th or 10th century, but the facade repre- 
sented in woodcut No 868 is certainly not oldei 
than the 12th century Taking it altogether, 
it is perhaps the most complete and elegant 
church of its class now known to exist in oi 
noar the capital, and many of its details are of 
perfection 



8b7 Plan of the TheotokoH. 
Scale 1 00 ft to 1 m 

groat beauty and 



868 Elevation of Church of 1 hcotokos B rora Lenoir, ' Architecture MonastiqUe * Enlarged scale 


It seems scarcely possible to suppose that the meagre half dozen of 
small churches just enumerated aie all that were erected in the capital 
between the death of Justinian and the fall oi the city. Yet there is 
no evidence that the Tuiks destroyed any Why should they’ They 
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converted them into mosques, finding them especially convenient for 
that purpose, and they have maintained them with singularly little 
alteration to the present day 


Saionica 

This deficiency of examples in the Capital is to some extent supplied 
by those which are found existing at Saionica Four churches belong- 
ing to this age are illustrated in Texier and Pullan’s work 

Tho oldest and the largest of these is that of Sta Sophia It is 
a church of considerable dimensions, considering its age and style, 
measuring 140 ft east and west by 1 1 8 over all externally, add with 
a central dome 31 ft m diameter It possesses also an upper gallery, 
and its anangements geneially aie well considered and artistic. 
There does not seem to be any documentary evidence of its age, but, 
judging from the published details, it belongs probably to the 9th or 
10th century, certainly not earlier than the fiist date, nor lowor than 
the latter Its dome still retains its mosaics 

JSext to this comes the church of St llardias, very similar m style 
though very much smaJlci, measuung only 5 5 ft by 37, exclusive of 
the apse Its date is peifectly aseei tamed — viz , 937 Theio is cer- 
tainly not a centui y of difference m the age of tho two last described 
IS ext to these comes the church of Elias, ad 1012, and very similar 
to it m style is that of the Apostles (woodcut No 869), which wo 
may consequently date with safety m the 11th century, fiom this 
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juxtaposition alone, though there are several other examples which 
enable us to treat it as a characteristic type of the age It is a pleas- 
ing and picturesque specimen of Byzantine brickwork Like all the 
churches of the time, it is small, 63 ft by 59 externally. In plan it 
very much resembles the Theotokos at Constantinople, but in eleva- 
tion is taller and thinner , though whether this arises from any local 
peculiarity, or fiom some difference of ago, is not clear. I suspect 
the former The earthquakes of the capital may have induced a less 
ambitious form, as fai as height is concerned, than was adopted m 
the piovincos. # 


Ghplci 


There can be little doubt but that, if a rj stematic search were made 
ainong the churches of Greece, many would be bi ought to light which 
would be most useful m c omplctmg oui knowledge' of the Jseo B\ zantme 
style At Mount Athos alone, and its immediate neighbourhood, there 
aie piobably a bundled convents, many of old date, whose churches, 
oven though icbuilt m modem times, must contain fragments of flic 
older style, but they have not yet been examined by any competent 
architect Foi fheece piopcr we aie dependant almost wholly on Cau- 
diand 1 and Blouct * The) unfoitunately suffice to prove that there aie 
no chinches of any dimensions sufficient to ensure dignity, nor are any 
so beautiful in outline oi detail as to make us i egret much that we 
do not know moio about them Still they aie sufficiently original to 
he worthy of study, and when piopeily known may help to join to- 
getlioi somo of the scattcied links of the chain which once connected 
the aichitccture of tlio \N est and East, but which it is at piesent so 
difficult to follow out 

In Athens there aie several chinches of considciablc interest, and 
not without architectural pretension They are all small, however 
The largest is that known as Panagia Ly codemo, or the church of 
St lucodemuR, and is only (32 ft long by 45 ft wide 
over all. It seems also to be the oldest, smeo its dome 
is partially pierced with windows inside, though out- 
sido theie is a distinctly marked dium (woodcut No. 

871) Notwithstanding the smallness of its dimen- 
sions. considciablc effect is obtained internally by the 67o l'inn of Rmagm 
judicious arrangement of the paits and the harmony of scale Too it”t©i m 
proportion which reigns throughout The ex tenor is 
also pleasing, though the absence of a cornice gives an unfinished look 
to the whole, and thoro is a want of sufficient connexion between the 
dome and the walls of the building to make them pait of one com- 
position 
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A more beautiful and more interesting example is the church 
known as the Catholicon or Cathedral at Athens (woodcut No 872). 
It is a cathedral, however, only in a Greek sense, certainly not as 
.understood in the Latin Church, for its dimensions are only 40 ft by 25 
over all externally. It is almost impossible to judge of it& age from its 
details, since they are partly borrowed from older classical buildings, or 
imitations of classical forms, so fashionod as to harmonize with parts 
which are old. Hut the tallness of its dome, the loim of its windows, 
and the internal anangements, all point to a very modern date for its 
erection — as probably the 13th century as the 11th or 12th 

The church of tho Vugin at Misitra fn the Peloponnesus— the 
ancient Sparta — may be of about the same age as the Catholicon at 
Athens, but differs considerably m style, 
and bears much more resemblance to the 
churches of Apulia and Sicily than either of 
those described above 

Whero arcades aie used externally in 
these Greek churches, thej" are generally 
suppoited by pillars of somewhat classical 
look, crowned by capitals of the square 
foliaged form, used to support aiches m the eaily styles all over 
Europe, and tho windows, when divided, take merely the form of 
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diminutive arcades. The Byzantines never attained to tracery, all 
their early windows are single round-headed openings. These were 
afterwards grouped together in threes and fives, and, as m the Gothic 
style, when they could be put under one dischaiging arch, the piers, 
were attenuated till they became almost mullions, but always sup- 
porting constructive arches, without any tendency to run into inter- 
lacing forms like the Gothic The universal employment of mural 
painting m Byzantine churches, and the consequent exclusion of 
painted glass, rendered the use of the large windows which the Gothic 
architects employed quite inadmissible, and m such a climate very 
much smaller openings sufficed to admit all the light that was required 
Tracery would thus, in fact, have been an absurdity The Byzantine 
architects sought to ornament their windows externally by the em- 
ployment of tiles or colours disposed in various patterns, and often 
produced a very pleasing effect, as may be seen from the woodcut (No 
871) illustrating the apse of the Fanagia Lycodemo at Athens, and 
other specimens quoted above 

Occasionally we find m theso chinches piojecting poiches or bal- 
conies, and lmchicolations, which give gieat lelief to the general flat- 
ness of the walls These featuies are 
all maiked with that elegance peculiar 
to the East, and more especially to a 
people claiming descent from the an- 
< lent Greeks, and possibly having some 
of their blood m their veins Some- 
times, too, c\en a suboidmatc apse 
is supported on a bracket-like balcony, 
so as to form a very pleasing object, 
as in the accompanying specimen from 
Misitra 

On the wholo the Neo-Byzantine 
style may bo said to be characterised by 
considerable elegance, with occasional 
combinations of a supcnor order, but 
after the tune of Justinian the country 
was too deficient m unity or science to attempt anything great or good, 
and too poor to aspuo to grandeur, so that it has no claim to rank 
among the great styles of the caith The old Byzantine style was 
elevated to a first-class position through the buildings of Justinian , 
but from his time the history of the ait is a history of decline, like that 
of the Eastern Empne itself and of Greece, down to the final extinc- 
tion both of the empne and the style, under the successive conquests 
by the Venetians and the Turks The only special claim which the 
Neo-Byzantine style makes upon our sympathies or attention is that of 
being the direct descendant 6f Greek and Homan art. As such, it forms 
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a connecting link between the past and present which must not be 
overlooked, while m itself it has sufficient merit to reward the student 
who shall apply himself to its elucidation 


Domkstic Auchitlcturi* 

It is more than probable that very considerable remains of the 
civil or domestic architecture of the Isoo-Bjzantine period may still 
bo recovered Most of their palaces or public buildings have continued 
to be occupied by thfp* successors, and the habits of Turkish lifo are 
singularly opposed to the prying of the archeologist Almost the only 
building which has been brought to light and illustrated is the palace 
of the Ilebdomon at Blachemao in Constantinople All that remains 
of it, however, is a block of buildings 80 ft by 40 m plan, forming 
one end of a courtyaid, those at the other end, which were more 
extensive, being too much ruined to be restored The parts that 
lemain probably belong to the Uth century, and consist of two halls, 
one ovei the other, the lower suppoi ted by pillars cany mg vaults, the 
uppei fiee The facade towards the court is of considerable elegance, 
being adorned by a mosaic of bricks of vanous colours disposed m 
gi accful patterns, and forming an architectural defloration which, if not 
of the highest class, is verj appiopnate for domestic aichitecture 

One great cause of the deficiency of examples may be the com- 
bustibility of the capital They may have been destroyed in the 
vanous fires, and outside Constantinople the number of laige cities and 
their wealth and impoi tanee was giadualh deci easing till the capital 
itself sunk into the power of the Turks m the yeai 145 > 
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ARMENIA 
CON L’LNTS 

Chinches at Digliour, Usunlui, Pitzounda, Bododiwmtn, Mokwi, Etchmiasdpi, and 
Kouthaw — Chiu dies at Am and SamtluvwiB — Di tails 


CHRONOLOGY 


Initiates converted to Clmstlanity by 
Gregory 11 ad 

St Gregory confirmed as Pontiff by Pope 
Syl vcstei J19 

Cbustlunity proHcribcd and persecuted 

by tin Persians 428 632 

tall of Sassanldc dynasty GJ2 


! Establishment of Bigratkle dynasty 


under Aslidod 

86y 

On ut< st prot.pi i ity undu Apan 

923 

Aslidod 11 r 

951 

.Scmpid 1J 

B77-9S9 

Alp Arslan tikes Am 

1064 

Gajih last of the dj nasty, slain 

1079 

Crengis Khan 

1222 


The architectural province of Aimenia foims an almost exact pen- 
dant to that of Greece in the history of Byzantine architecture 
Both were early converted to Chnstiamty, and Gieece remained 
Christian without any interruption fiom that tirao to this Yet all 
her odrliei churches havo pen shed, we haidly know why, and left us 
nothing hut an essentially median al style Nearly the samo thing 
happened in Aimenia, hut there the loss is only too easily accounted 
for The Peisian persecution in the 5th and 5th centuries must have 
hecn severe and lasting, and the great honleversemcnt of the Mahome- 
tan irruption m the 7 th century won] cl easily account foi the dis- 
appearance of all the cailior monuments When, m more tianquil 
times — in the Hth and f »th centunes — the Christians were permitted 
to rebuild then churches, wo find them all of the same small typo as 
thoso of Gieece, with tall domes, painted with frescos internally, and 
depending foi external effect fai moic on minute elaboration of details 
than on any grandeur of design oi pioportion 

Although the troubles and persecutions fiom the 5th to the 8th cen- 
tury may have caused the destruction of the gieatci part of the monu- 
ments, it by no means follows that all have perished On the contrary, 
we know of tho church above alluded to (p 800) as still existing at 
Nisibm and belonging to the 4th centmy, and there can be little doubt 
that many others exist m various comeis of the land, but they have 
haidly yet been looked for, at least not b^ anyone competent to dis 
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criminate between what was really old and what may have belonged 
to some subsequent rebuilding or repair 

Till this more careful examination of the province shall have been 
accomplished, our history of the style cannot be earned back beyond 
tho Hejira Even then very great difficulty exists in arranging the 
materials, and in assigning correct dates to the various examples In 
the works of Texier,* Dubois,' ’ Brosset, 4 and Gnmm 6 Home 40 or 50 
churches are desenbed and figured in more or less detail, but m most 
cases tho dates assigned to them are derived from written testimony 
only, tho authors not^having sufficient knowledge of tho style to be 
able to check tho very fallacious evidence of the htera sertpta. In con- 



1 Di a wings of this church weic made 
by Mr Boutclicr whin travelling for the 
Assy nan Exploration Fund , but, he lias 
hitherto declined to allow the n publication 

2 0 Toxiei, ‘Ainieme it la Poise 9 
2 vols folio Pans 

4 Dubois do Monti>oioux, ‘Voyage nu- 
toui du Caucus* fi vols 8vo Pans, 


18J6, 1841 

4 15 rosso t, 4 Voyage Archeologiquo dans 
la Gcorgie and l’Annenie ’ St Petcrsbourg, 
1840 

5 D Grimm, * Monuments d’Arclntoo- 
t in (* en Gcorgie et Arnicine * St Pctcrs- 
houig, 1861 
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sequence of this, the dates usually given are those of the building of 
the first church on the spot, whereas, m a country so troubled by per- 
secution as Armenia, the original church may have been rebuilt seveial 
times, and what we now see is often veiy modern indeed 

Among the churches now existing in Armenia, the oldest seems 
to be that in the village of Dighour near Am There are neither 
traditions nor inscriptions to assist in fixing its date , but, from the 
simplicity of its form and its quasi-classical details, it is evidently older 

than any other known examples, and 
with the aid of the information con- 
veyed in De Vogue’s recent ^publi- 
cations we can have little hesitation 
in assigning it to the 7th century 1 
The chinch is not large, being only 
05 ft long by 82 wide over all •In- 
ternally its design is characterised 
by extreme solidity and simplicity, 
and all the details are singularly clas- 
sical in outline The dome is an ellipse, 
timidly constructed, with far more than 
the i equisite amount of abutment 
One of its most marked peculiarities 
8* bait's J ft^to 1 ! mch° m 1S existence of two apses exter- 

nally, which form the transepts, and 
wero no doubt intended to lcceive altars Its flanks are ornamented 
by three- quai ter columns of debased classical design These support 
an architrave which is bent over the heads of the windows, as m the 
churches of hoi them Syria elected during the Gth century 

Its western and lateral dooi ways are ornamented by horse shoe 
arches, which are worth i emaikmg hoi e, as 
it is a feature which tho Saracenic archi- 
tects used so currently and employed foi 
almost every class of opening The oldest 
example of this form known is that of the 
vault of the building called Takht-i-Ghero 
on Mount Zagios 2 In this little shrine 
all tho other details are so puicly and essen- 

Section of Dome at Digbour ^ cW ^ ^ bmldlng mue)t ^ 

dated before or about the time of Constan- 
tine. The horse-shoe again occurs m the church at Dana 8 on the 

1 Texier gives three dates to this church My conviction is that the first is correct 

In the 4 * Byzantine Architecture, p 174, Flandin et Coste, ‘Voyage en Perse,’ 

it is said to be of tho 7th, and at p 4, of the pis 214,15 

9th century In the ‘L’Armeme et la 3 Texier and Pullan, ‘ Byzantine Arclu- 

Perse,’ at p 120, the date is given as 1243 tecture,’ pp hx lx 
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Euphrates in 540 At Dighour we find it used, not in construction 
but as an ornamental feature The stilting of the arch was evidently 
one of those experiments which the archi- 
tects of that time were making in order 
to free themselves from the trammels of 
the Boman semicircular arch The Saracens 
earned it much further and used it with 
marked success, but this is probably the 
last occasion in which it was employed 
by a Christian architect as a decorative 
expedient 

The six buttresses, with their offsets, 
which adorn the facade, are another curious 
feature in the archaeology of this church 
If ftioy arc integral partR of the original 
dosign, which thero seems no reason to 
doubt, they anticipate by sevoial centum* * 79 tn„ Fro “ 

the appearance of this form m Westdn 
Europe A 

One of tho oldest and least alteied of 
the Aimonian churches seems to he that of 
Usunlar, said to have been erected by the 

Catholicos Jean IV between the years 718 PTh 1 11 1 

and 726 In plan it looks like a pcnstylar ~ 

temple, but the verandahs which sin round “l g®’ 

it are only low ai cades, and have very little iTIrTtg^ 

affinity with classical forms These aie — 1 

carried round tho fiont, but theio pieieed tjjKf ~[ 

only by the doorway The elevation, as 8 «„ iv.st nation of church at 

here exhibited, is simple, but sufficiently Uh ^Te 5 o P ft°to?m^ 

expresses the internal arrangements, and, 

with an octagonal dome, forms, when seen 

in perspective, a pleasing object flora every 

point of view Both plan and design aie, f Jwl [|| J 

however, exceptional m the piovmce A far f * J 

moro usual arrangement is that found at to p 

Titzounda m Abkassia, which may bo con- * * #■« 

sidered as the typical form cf an Armenian k # s &• J 

church It is said to have been erected i ^ J 

by the Emperor Justmian, and there is W , 

nothing in the style or ornamentation of 

the lower part that soems to gainsay its scale ioort toiin, 

being his But the plan is so like many 

that "belong to a much later age, that we must hesitate before we can 
feel sure that it has not been rebuilt at some moi e modern date. Its 


8so Wist 1 l n >ation of Church at 
Uhuulai From Grimm 
Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


H81 Plan of Church at Pitzounda 
Scale 100 ft to 1 In, 
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cnflbla certainly belongs to a period long after the erection of Sta. 

I rene at Oonstanti- 
nople (woodcut No 
862), when tho dome 
pierced with tall win- 
dows had become the 
fashionable form of 
dome in the Byzan- 
tine school Its inte- 
rior, also, is unusually 
tall, and the pointed 
arches under the dome 
look like integral 
paits of the design, 
and when so employed 
Sctun of ciiuiUi ut Pi zrundd iiumDubuh* belong certainly to a 

much moie modern 

date On the whole thou foie it seems that this chuicli, as we now see 
it, may have been lebuilt m tho 9 th or 10th con tunes 

\\ hatcvei its date, it is a pleasing example of the style Externally 
it is devoid of ornament except what is obtained by the insertion of 
tile** between the courses of the stone, and a similar relief to the win- 
dows but even this little intiodnction of colour gives it a gay and 
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cheerful ^appearance, more than could easily bo obtained by mouldings 
or carving in stone 

The upper galleries of the nave and the chapels of the choir are 
also well expressed in the external design, and altogether, for a small 
church— which it is (only 137 ft by 75)— it is as pleasing a compo- 
sition as could easily be found 

The idea that the date of this church is considerably more model n 
than Dubois and others are inclined to assign 
to it, is confirmed by a comparison of its plan 
with that at Bedochwinta,, which Bi osset deter- 
mines from inscriptions to belong to the date 
1556-1 573 , and the knowledge lately acquired 
tends strongly to the conviction that this plan 
of church belongs to a later period m the mid- 
dle 9 ages, though it is difficult to determine 
when it was introduced, and it may be only a 
continuation of a much eailier form 

One other church of this part of the world 
seems to claim especial mention, that of Mokwi, 
built in the 10th century, and painted, as wo 
learn fiom inscriptions, between 1080 and 1125 It is a laigc and 
handsome chuich, but its principal interest lies m the fact that m 
dimensions and anangement it is almost identical with the contem- 
poraneous church of Sta Sophia at Novogorod, shewing a connexion 
between the two countries which will be moie particulaily pointed out 
hereafter It is now veiy much ruined, and 
covered with a veil of creepers which prevents its 
outward foim from being easily distinguished 

As will be perceived, its plan is only an ex- 
tension of the two last mentioned, having five 
aisles instead of three , but ct is smallei in 
scale and moie timid in execution The church 
which it most resembles is that at Trabala in 
Syria (woodcut No 865) which is ceitainlyof KS5 *“**** 

an earliei date than any we are acquainted 

with further east Practically the same plan occurs at Athens 
(woodcut No 870), and at Misitra (woodcut No 873), but these 
seem on a smaller scale than at Mokwi, so that it may be considered 
as the typical form of a Neo-Byzantine church for four or five cen- 
turies, and it would consequently he unsafe to attempt to fix a date 
from its peculiarities 

Interesting as these may be in an historical point of view, the most 
important ecclesiastical establishment m this part of the world is that 
of Etchmiasdm Here are four churches built on the spot from which 
rose the two arches or rainbows, ciossing one another at right angles, 

z ( > 




Church at B dochmiutn 
From UroBgeL 
Scale 100 It to I in 
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886 l^lan of Church at Ltchmiagdln 1 1 otn li russet 
► Scale 100 ft to 1 in 



Church at Kouthaia liom Dubois 
Scale 100 ft to l in 



388 Window at Koulhals. From Dubo's. 


on which Our Saviour is said to 
have sat when He appeared to 
St. Gregory. They consequently 
ought to he at the four angles 
of a square, or rectangle of 
some sort, hut this is far from 
being the case The principal 
of these churches is that whose 
plan is represented in woodcut 
No 886 It stands in the centre 
of a laige square, surrounded 
by ecclesiasiastical buildings, 
and is on the whole rather an 
imposing edifice Its porch is 
modern so also, comparatively 
speaking, is its dome, but the 
plan, if not the greater part of 
the substructure, is ancient, and 
exhibits the plainness and sim- 
plicity characteristic of its ago. 
The other three chinches lay 
claim to as remote a date of 
foundation as this, but all have 
been so altered in modern times 
that they have now no title to 
antiquity 

The idea that the churches at 
Pitzounda and Bedochwmta must 
be comparatively modem is con- 
firmed b} comparing their plan 
with that of Kouthais, a church 
which there seems no reasonable 
giound foi doubting was founded 
m 1007, and erected, pietty much 
as wo now find it, in the early 
part of the 11th century It 
has neither coupled piers noi 
pointed arches, but is adorned ex- 
ternally with reed-like pilasters 
and elaborate frets, such as were 
certainly employed at Am m 
the couise of the 11th century 
The annexed elevation£(wood- 
cut No 888) of one of its win- 
dows, exhibits the Armenian style 
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of decoration of this ago, but is such as certainly was not employed 
before this time, though, with various modifications, it became typical 
of the style at its period of greatest development 


Ani 

Even Etchmiasdm, however, sinks into insignificence, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, when compared with Am, which was the capital 
of Armenia during its ponod of greatest unity and elevation, and was 
adomejL by the Bagratide dynasty with a senes of 
buildings which still stnke the traveller with admi- 
ration, at least for the beauty of their details , for, like 
all churches in this part of the world, they are very 
sm£ll If, however, the cathedial at Am is interest- 
ing to the architect from its style, it is still more so 
to the archeologist horn its date, since there seems 
no reason to doubt that it was built in the year 1010, 
as recorded m an mscnption on its walls This, 
perhaps, might bo put on one sido as a mistake, if at Ani From rexior 

, , , , , ,i , hUlle 100 ft to 1 111 

it were not that theie are two beautiful mscnptions 
on the facade, one of which is dated 1049, the other 1059 To this 
wo must add our knowledge that the city was sacked b} Alp Arslan 
in 1064, and that the d) nasty winch alone could erect such a monument 
was extinguished in 1080 \\ lth all this evidence, it is staitlmg to find 

a church not only with 
pointed aiches, but with 
coupled piers and all 
the characteristics of a 
complete pomted-aiched 
style, such as might bo 
found in Italy oi Sicily 
not earlier than the 
ldth century This pe- 
culiarity is, however, 
confined to the con- 
structive parts of the in- 
terior The plan is that 
of Pitzounda or Bedoch- 
winta, modified only by 
the superior construc- 
tive arrangement which 
the pointed arch enabled 
the architects to introduce , and externally the only pointed arch any- 
where to be detected is in the transept, where the arch of the vault is 
simulated to pass through to the extenoi 



890 Section of Cathedral at Ani Scale 50 ft. to 1 in 
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In the plan and elevation of the building will be observed a 
peculiarity which was afterwards almost 
universal in the stylo It is the angular 
lccess which marks the foim of the 
apses outeido without breaking the mam 
lines of the building In the lateral ele- 
vation of this cathedral (woodcut No 
891) they are introduced qn each side 
of the portal where the construction did 
not i equire them, in order to match those 
at the east end But m the Cathedral at 
Samthawis (woodcut No 892) they are 
seen in their proper places on each side 
of the ccntial apse Though this church 
was elected between the years 1 050-1079, 
w e find these niches adorned with a foil- 

•92 ft* Eteva^Ch^atSamtb^ atl0n ( woodcut Na 893 ) vely hke wkat 

we are accustomed to consider the in- 
vention of the 14th oentury in Europe, though even more elegant than 
anything of its class used by the Gothic aichitects, 
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At Sandjeili, not far from Am, is another church, which, from 
inscriptions translated by M Brosset, and from sections given by him, 
appears to belong to the same date (1033- 
1 044), and to possess coupled columns and 
pointed aichee like those of the cathedral 
of Am, which indeed it resembles in many 
points, and which renders the date above 
given highly piobable 

The plans above quoted may prob- 
ably be taken as those most typical of 
the st/le, but m no part of the world 
are the arrangements of churches so 
various All being small, there were 
no constructive difficulties to be en- 
countered, and as no congregation was 
to be accommodated, the architects ap- 
parently considered themselves at liberty 
to follow their fancies in any mannci 
that occuned to them The conse- 
quence 18 that the plans of Armenian m Nch atSamtliauis. From Grim m 
cliuichcs defy classification, some aie 

square, or rectangles of every coneenable piopoition of length to 
breadth, some octagons or hexagons, and some of the most mdeseiib- 
ablo irregularity Frequently two, three, or four aie giouped and 
joined togetliei In some instances the sacred number of seven are 
coupled togethei m one design, though more gencially each little 



894 1’Lui of lomb ut Anl Irom l'txitr 895 TumbatAnl From Tcxter, 
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church is an independent erection , but they are all so small that their 
plans are of comparatively little importance. No grandeur of effect 
or poetry of perspective can be obtained without considerable dimen- 
sions, and these are not to be found in Armenia. 

There are also some examples of ciroular churches, but these are 
far from being numerous. Generally speaking they are tombs, or con- 
nected with sepulchral rites, and are indeed mere amplifications of the 
usual tombs of the natives of the country, which are generally little 
models of the domes of Armenian churches placed on the ground, 
though perhaps it would bo more conect to say that the domes were 
copied from the tombs than the reverse * 

The most elegant of all thoso hitherto mado known is one found 
at Am, illustrated m woodcuts Nos 894, 895 Notwithstanding the 
smallness of its dimensions, it is one of the most elegant sepulchral 
chapels known 

Another on a larger scale (woodcut No 896) is borrowed from 
Mi La^ard’s book Tins tomb shews all the peculiarities of the 
Armenian style of the 11th or 12th century Though so much 
huger, it is by no means so beautiful as the last mentioned tomb at 



Tomb at Vawahan From Layard 6 • Nmcvch and Babylon * 
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Am la its ornamentation a further refinement is introduced, inasmuch 
as the reed-hke columns are tied together by true-love knots instead of 
capitals — a freak not uncommon either m Europe at the same age, or 
in the East at the present day, but by no means to 
be recommended as an architectural expedient 
With scarcely an exception, all the buildings 
m the Armenian provinces are so small that 
they would hardly deserve a place m a history 
of architecture weie it not foi the ingenuity 

elegance of their de- 
tails The beauty of 
the latter is so re- 
markable that, m 
order to convey a 
correct notion of the 
style, it would bo ne- 
cessary to illustrate 
them to an extent in- 
compatible with the 
scope of this work In 
them too will be found 
much that has hither- 
to been ascribed to 
other sources The an- 
nexed capital (wood- 
cut *o 897), for in- 
stance, would gene- 
rally be put down as 
Saracenic of the best 
age, but it belongs, 
wfith a great deal 

moio quite as elegant, to one of the churches 
ad the capital from Gelathi (woodcut No 898) would not 




s98 Capital at Gelathi 
From Grimm 


807 Capital at Ani From Grinmi 


at Am, 

excite attention if found in Ireland 1 


The interlacing scrolls which 


1 It seem so wild a speculation 
that wo hesitate to brtuthe it even m a 
foot-note, but it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that there is a similarity between the 
st>les of Armenia and Ireland that cannot 
be mistaken It may, of couise, be acci- 
dental, but is it not also possible that 
during tlie Persian persecutions in the 5th 
and 6th centuries some exiled Christians 
may have sought refuge in the Green 
Island of the West, and bought with 
them their arts? It is true it may be sug- 
gested that the two countries have dc 


nved their architecture from some com- 
mon source external to both , but whether 
this be so oi not, it at least seems certain 
thut if there was no communication be- 
tween Armenia and Ireland, tho coinci- 
dence is exceptional There is no other 
case at present known of two countries 
whoso architecture, without the one bor- 
rowing from the other, presents anything 
approaching to the similarity, both in 
plan and detail, that exists between the 
churches of Armenia and those of Ireland 
m the earlier stages of thur art 
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occupy its head are one of the most usual as well as one of the "most 
elegant modes of decoration employ ed m the province, and are applied 
with a variety and complexity nowhere else found m stone, though 
they may be equalled m some works illustrated by the pen 

Taken altogether, Armenian architecture is far more remarkable for 
elegance than for grandeur, and possesses none of that greatness of 
conception 01 beauty of outline essential to an important architectural 
style It is still worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received, 
even for its own sake Its great title to interest will always be its 
ethnological value, being the direct descendant of the Sassanian style, 
and the immediate parent of that of Russia. At the same time, standing 
on the eastern confines of the Byzantine empire, it received thence 
that impress of Christian art which distinguished it from the foimer, 
and which it transmitted to the latter It thus forms one of thpse 
important links m the chain of aichitectural histoiy which when lost 
render the study of the subject so dark and perplexed, bed when 
appreciated add so immensely to its philosophical interest 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KOOK-CUT CHURCHES 

CO NT L NTS 

Cliurohcs ut Tclukerinan, Iukerman, and Sebastopol — Excavations at Kiegliart 
• and Vardzie 


Intermediate between the Aimeman province which has just been 
deScribed and the Russian, which comes next m the series, lies a terri- 
tory of more than usual interest to the archaeologist, though hardly 
demanding more than a passing notice in a work devoted to architecture 
In the neighbourhood of Kertch, which was originally colonised by a 
people of Giocian or Pelasgic oiigm, are found numerous tumuli and 
sepulchres belonging generally to the best age of Greek art, but which, 
barring some slight local peculiarities, would hardly seem out of place 
m the cemeteries of Etruria or Crete 

At a later ago it is said that it was from the shores of the Palus 
Moeotis and the roots of the Caucasus that Woden migrated to 
Scandinavia, bearing vfrith him that form of Buddhism 1 which down 
to the 11th century remained the leligion of the north — while, as if to 
maik the presence of some strange people m the land, we find every- 
where rock-cut excavations of a character, to say the least of it, very 
unusual in the west 

These have not yet been examined with the care necessary to enable 
us to speak very positively gegaidmg them,* but, from what we do 
know, it seems that they were not in any instance tombs, like those 
in Italy and many of those in Africa or Syna Nor can we positively 
assert that any of them were viharas or monasteries like most of those 
in India Generally they seem to have been ordinary dwellings, but 
m some instances appropriated by the Christians and formed into 
churches 

One, apparently, of the oldest, is a rectangular excavation at Tche- 
kerman m the Crimea It is 37 ft m length by 21 in width, with 

1 Even if it should be asserted that this groves, and in their barbarous simplicity 
ib no proof that the inhabitants of these placed the trees among their gods" (‘De 
countries were Buddhists w those days, it Bello Gotioo,’ Boun, 1833, u. 471} 
seems tolerably certain that they were tree- 2 The pnncipul part of the information 

worshippers, which is very nearly the same regarding these excavations is to be found 
thing Procopius tells us that “even iu his m the work of Dubois de Montpereux, 
day these barbarians worshipped forests aud ! passim 
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hardly any decoration on its walls, hut having in the centre a choir 
with four pillars on each face, which there seems no doubt was originally 
devoted to Christian purposes. The cross on the low screen that sepa- 
rates it from the nave is too deeply cut and too evidently integral to 
have been added But for this, it would seem to have been intended 
for a Buddhist vihara 



899 Cuve of Jnkennan Irom JDuboJa ilc Montpcreux 

Undei the fortress at Inkerman— facing the position held by oui 
army — theie is an excavation undoubtedly of Christian ongin It is a 

small church with side-aisles, 
apse, and all the necessaiy accom- 
paniments Beyond this is a 
square excavation apparently in- 
tended as a refectory, and other 
apai tments devoted to the use o t 
a monastic establishment. These 
again are so like what we find 
among the Buddhist excavations 
in India as to be quite startling 
The one point in which this 
church differs from a Buddhist 
Cliaitya is that the aisle does 
not run round behind the altar. 
This is universally the case m 
Buddhist, but only exceptionally 
so in Christian, churches. 

Close to Sebastopol is another 
small church cave with its accom- 
panying monastery This one is 
said to be comparatively modern, 
and if its paintings are parts of 
the original design it may be so, 
but no certain data are given 
foi fixing the age of the last two 
examples. That under the for- 
tress (woodcut No. 900) seems, howevei, to be of considerable antiquity 
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There is one which in plan is very like those jnst described at 
Vardzie, said to belong to the 12th century, and another, almost 
absolutely identical with a Buddhist vihara, at Kieghart m Armenia, 
which has a date upon it, a d 1288 
On the banks of the Kour, however, at Ouplous-Tsikhe and Vardzie, 
are some excavations which are either temples or monasteries, and 
which range from the Christian era downwards These are generally 
assumed to be residences — one is called the palace of Queen Thamar — 
and they were evidently intended for some stately purpose Yet they 
were not temples m any sense in which that term would be employed 
by the* Greek or Eoman world Whatever their destination, they 
make, when taken altogether, as curious a gioup of monuments as 
are to be found in this comer of Asia, and which may load afterwards 
to curious archaeological inferences At present we are hardly in a 
position to speculate on the subject, and merely point to it here as one 
well meriting further investigation 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MEPT^YAL ARCHITECTURE OF RUSSIA 


CONTENTS. 

Churches at Kieff — Novogorod — Moscow -Towels 


CHRONOLOGY 


flurik the Varangian at Novogorod 

a d 850 

Olga baptizrd at Constantinople 

955 

St Vladimir the Gre it 

9S0 1015 

Yoraalaf died 

1055 

Sack of Kieff 

1168 

Tartar Invasion under Gengh Khan 

1228 


Tartar wars and domination till a d 1480 

Ivan Iir 1462-\506 

Basil IV 1505 1533 

Ivan I V , or the Terrible 1533-1584 

Boris 1598-1605 

Peter the Great 1684-1726 


Thu, long series of the architectural styles of the Christian world which 
has been described m the preceding pages terminates most appropriately 
with the description of the art of a people who had less knowledge 
of architecture and less appreciation of its beauties than any other 
with which we are acquainted IJunng the middle ages the Eussians 
did not erect one single building which is worthy of admiration, 
either from its dimensions, its design, or the elegance of its details , 
nor did they invent one single architectural feature which can be 
called their own It is true tho Taitars brought with them their 
bulbous form of dome, and tho Eussians adopted it, and adhere to 
it to the present day, unconscious that it is the symbol of then sub- 
jection to a race they affect to despise, -but excepting as legards thiB 
one feature, thou architecture is only a bad and debased copy ot the 
style of the Byzantine empiio There is nothing, in fact, m the 
architecture of the country to lead us to doubt that the mass of the 
population of Binsia was alwajs of purely Aryan stock, speaking 
a language more nearly allied to the Sanscrit than any of the other 
mediaeval tongues of Europe, and that whatever amount of Tartai 
blood may have been imported, it was not sufficient to cure the 
inartistic tendencies of the race So much is this felt to be the case, 
that the Eussians themselves hardly lay claim to the design of a 
single building in their country from the earliest times to the present 
day. They admit that all the churches at Kieff, their earliest capital, 
were erected by Greek architects, those of Moscow by Italians or 
Germans , while those of St Petersburg, we know, were, with hardly 
a single exception, erected by Italian, German, or French architects 
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The^e last have perpetrated caricatures of revived Roman architec- 
ture worse than are to be found anywhere else Bad as are some of 
the imitations of Roman art found in western Europe, they are all 
the work of native aitists, are, partially at least, adapted to the 
climate, and common sense pee|>s through their worst absurdities , but 
in Russia only second-class foreigners have been employed, and the 
result is a st\le that outherods Herod in absurdity and bad taste 
Architecture has languished not only in Russia, but wherever the 
Sclavonic race predominates In Poland, Hungary, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
<fec, although some of those countries have at times been ncli and 
prospers, there is not a single original structure woithy to be placed 
in comparison with oven tho second-class contempoiary buildings of 
the Celtic or Teutonic races 

Besides the ethnographic inaptitude of tho nation, however, there 
are # other causes which would lead us to anticipate, a prion, that 
nothing either gieat or beautiful was likely to exist in the mediaeval 
aichitecture of Russia In tho first place, fiom the conversftm of 
Olga ( ( )fi4) to the accession of Peter the Gieat (1682), with whom 
tho national style expii ed, the country hai dly emerged from barbarism 
Torn by internal troubles, or devastated by incursions of the Tartars, 
the Russians never enjoyed the repose necessary for the development 
of art, and the country was too thinly peopled to admit of that con- 
centiation of men necessary for the carrying out of any great archi- 
tectural undertaking 

Another cause of bad architecture is found in the material used, 
which is almost universally brick covered with plastei , and it is well 
known that tho tendency of plaster architecture is constantly to extra- 
vagance in detail and bad taste in every form It is also extremely 
perishable, — a fact which opens the way to repairs and alterations in 
defiance of congruity and taste, and to tho utter annihilation of every 
thing like archaeological value *n the building 

When the material was not buck, it was wood, like most of the 
houses in Russia of the present day , and the destroying hand of time, 
aided no doubt by file and the Tartar invasions, have swept away 
many buildings which would sejve to fill up gaps, now, it is feared, 
irremediable m the history of the art 

Notwithstanding all this, the history of architecture in Russia need 
not be considered as entirely a blank, or as wholly devoid of interest 
Locally we can follow the history of the style fiom the south to the 
north Spimging originally fiom two roots-— one at Constantinople, 
the other in Armenia— it gradually extended itself northward It first 
established itself at Cherson, then at Kieff, and after these at Vladimir 
and Moscow, whence it spread to tho great commercial city of Novo- 
gorod At all these places it maintained itself till supplanted by the 
rise of St Petersbmg. 
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902 Church of St Basil Kieff 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 



903. St. Irene, Kieff 


Though the Princess Olga was baptised m 964, the general profession 
of Christianity in Russia did not take place till the reigii of Vladimir 
(981-1016) He built the wooden cathedral at 
Cherson, which has perished. At Kieff the same 
monarch built the church of Desiatmna, the re- 
mains of which existed till within the last few 
years, when they were removed to give place to a 
modern abomination He also built that of St 
Basil in the same city, which, notwithstanding 
modem improvements, still retains its ancient 
plan, and is nearly identical m arrangement and 
form with the Catholicon at Athens (woodcut No 
872) The plan (woodcut No 902) gives a fair 
idea of the usual dimensions of the older churches 
of Russia The parts shaded lighter are subsequent 
additions 

A greater builder than Vladimir was Prince 
Yaroslaf (1019-1054) He founded the church of St Irene at Kieff 
(woodcut No 903), the rums of which still exist It is a good specimen 
of the smaller class of churches of that date 

His great works weie the cathedrals of Kieff and Novogorod, both 
dedicated to Sta Sophia, and with the church at Mokwi quoted above 
(woodcut No 885) forming the most interesting group of Russian 
churches of that age All three belong to the 11th century, and are so 
extremely similar in plan, that, deducting the subsequent additions 
from the two Russian examples, they may almost bo said to bo identical 
They also show so intimate a connection between the places on the 

great commeicial road from the 
Caucasus to the Baltic, that they 
point out at once the line along 
which we must look for the origin 
of the style 

Of the three, that at Kieff 1 
(woodcut No 904) is the largest , 
but it is nearly certain that the 
two outei aisles are subsequent 
additions, and that the original 
church was confined to the re- 
maining seven aisles As it now 
stands, its dimensions are 185 ft from north to south, and 136 
from east to west. It consequently covers only about 25,000 ft, or 
not half the usual dimensions of a Western cathedral of the same 
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904. Plan of Cathedral at Kieff Scale ion ft to 1 in 


1 All the plans and information regarding the churches at Kieff are obtained from a 
Russian work devoted to the subject, procured for me on the spot by Mr Vignoles, C E 
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class. As will be peroeived, its flan is like that of the churches of 
Asia Minor, Jo far as the central aisles are concerned. In lateral exten- 
sion it resembles a mosque, a form elsewhere very unusual in Chris- 
tian churches, but which here may be a Tartar peculiarity At all 
events it is generally found in Russian churches, which never adopt 
the long basilican form of the West If their length in an eastern 
and western direction ever exceeds the breadth, it is only by taking in 
the narthex with the body of the church 

Internally this church retains many of its original arrangements, 
and many decorations which, if not original, are at least restorations 
or copies of those which previously occupied their places Externally 
it has been so repaired and rebuilt that it is difficult to detect what 
belongs to the original work. 

In this respect the church of Novogorcjd has been more fortunate 
Owing to the early decline of the town it has not been much modem- 



905 Last End of the Church at Novogorod From a Drawing by A. Durand 
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lsed. The interior retains many 8f its primitive features- Among 
other furniture is a pair of bronze doors of Italian workmanship of 
the 12th century closely resembling those of San Zenone at Verona 
The part of the exterior that retains most of its early features is 
the eastern end, represented in the woodcut No. 905. It retains the 
long reed-like shafts which the Armenians borrowed from the Sas- 
sanians, and which penetrated even to this remote comer Whether 
the two lower circular apses shown in the view are old is by no 
means clear but it is probable that they are at least built on 
ancient foundations The domes on the roof, and indeed all the 
upper part of the building, belong to a more modem date than the 
substructuie 

The cathedral of Tchemigow, near Kieff, founded 1024, retains 

externally than any other 
church of its age tike 
almost all Russian churches 
it is square in plan, with a 
dome m the centre sur- 
rounded by four smaller cu- 
polas placed diagonally at 
the corners To the east- 
ward are three apses, and 
the narthex is flanked by 
two round towers, the uppei 
parts of which, with tho 
roofs, have been modernised, 
but the whole of tho walls 
remain as originally erect- 
ed, especially the end of the 
transept, which precisely 
resembles what we find 
in Greek churches of the 
period 

Tb the same age belong the convent of tho Volkof (1100) and of 
Younef at Novogoiod, the church of the Ascension, and several others 
at Kieff All these are so modernised as, except in their plans, to show 
but slight traces of their origin 

Another of the great buildings of the age was the cathedral of 
Vladimir (1046). It is said to have been built, like the rest, by 
Greek artists. The richness and beauty of this building have been 
celebrated by early travellers, but it has been entirely passed over 
by more modem writers From this it is perhaps to be inferred 
that its Ancient form is completely disguised in modem alterations 
,The ascendancy of Kieft was of short duration Early m the 13th 
century the city suffered greatly from civil wars, fires, and devastations 


pei haps more of its original appearance 
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of every desmption r which humbled her pride, and inflicted rum upon 
her from whidn she never wholly recovered 

Vladimir was after this the residence of the grand dukes, and in 
the beginning of the 1 4th century Moscow became the capital, which 
it continued to be till the seat of empire was transferred by Peter the 
Oreat to St Petersburgh During these throe centuries Moscow was 
no doubt adorned with many important buildings, since almost every 
church traces its foundation back to the 14th century, but as fires and 
Tartar invasion have frequently swept over the city since then, few 
retain any of the featuies of their original foundation, and it may 
therefore perhaps be well to see what can be gleaned m the provinces 
before describing the buildings of the capital 

As far as can be gathered from the sketch-books of travellers or 
their somewhat meagre notes, there are few towns of Russia of any 
importance during the middle ages which do not possess churches 
said to have been founded m the first centuries after its conversion 
to Christianity , though whether the existing buildings are the origi- 
nals, or how far they may have been altered and modernised, will 
not be known till some aichaeologist visits the country, directing his 
attention to this particular inquiry Although the Russians probably 
built as greata num- 
ber of churches as 
any nation of Chus- 
tendom, yet like 
the Greek churches 
they wore all un- 
doubtedly small 
Kieff is said even in 
the age of Yaroslaf, 
to have contained 
400 churches, Vla- 
dimir nearly as 
many Moscow, in 
the year 1600, had 
400 (of which 37 
were in the Krem- 
lin), and now pos- 
sesses many more 
Many of the vil- 
lage churches still 
retain their ancient 
features , the ex- 
ample here given 
of one near Novogorod belongs probably to the 12th century, and is 
not later than the 13th It retains its shafted apse, its bulb-shaped 

o > 9 



Village Church near Novogorod, From a Drawing by A Durand. 
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Taitar dome, and, as is always the case m Russia, a square detached 
helfry — though in this instance apparently more modern man the edifice 
itself Woodcut No 908 is the type of a great number of the old village 
churches, which, like the houses of the peasants, are of wood, gene- 
rally of logs laid one on the other, with their round ends intersect- 
ing at the angles, like the log-huts of America at the present day 
As architectural objects they are of course insignificant, but still they 

aie characteristic and pic- 
turesque 

Internally all the ar- 
rangements of the stone 
churches are such as are 
appropriate for pictorial 
rather than for sculptural 
decoration The pillars are 
generally large cylinders 
covered with portraits of 
samts, and the capitals are 
plain, cushion-like rolls, 
with painted ornaments. 
1 he vaults are not re- 
lieved by ribs, oi by any 
projections that could in- 
terfere with the coloured 
decorations In the wooden 
churches the construction 
is plainly shewn, and of 
course is far lighter In 
them also colour almost 
wholly supersedes carving 
The peculiarities of these 
two styles are well illus- 
trated in the two woodcuts, Nos 909 and 910, from churches near 
Kostroma m Eastern Russia Both belong to the middle ages, and 
both are favourable specimens of their respective classes In these ex- 
amples, as indeed m every Greek church, the principal object of eccle- 
astical furnituic is the iconostasis or image-bearer, conespondmg to the 
rood screen that separates the choir from the nave Latin churches 
The rood-screen, however, never assumed in the West the importance 
which the iconostasis always possessed m the I&st. There it separates 
and hides from the church the sanctuary and the altar, from which the 
laity are wholly excluded AN ithin it the elements aie consecrated, m 
the presence of the priests alone, and are then brought forward to be 
displayed to the public On this screen, as performing so important 
a part, the Greek architects and artists have lavished the greatest 
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amount of carAand design, and m every Greek church, fiom St Mark’s 
at Venice to tlfe %£treme confines of Russia, it is the object that first 
attracts attention on entering It is, in fact, so important that it 
must be regarded rather as an object of architecture than of church 
furniture 

The architectural details of these Russian churches must be pro- 
nounced to bo bad , foi , even making every allowance foi difference of 
tasie!" there is neither beauty of form nor constiuctive elegance in any 
pait The most characteristic and pleasing features die the five domes 
that generally orna- 
ment tile roofs, and 
which, when they rise 
fiom the cxhados , 01 
uncovered outside of 
the vaults, certainly 
look well Too fie- 
quently, however, the 
vault is covered by a 
wooden roof, thiough 
which the domes then 
peei in a manner by no 
means to be admired 
The details ot the lower 
part arc generally bad 
The view (woodcut No 
Oil) of a dooiway of 
the Ti oitzka monas- 
tery, near Moscow, is 
sufficiently character- 
istic Jts most remark- 
able featuie is the 
baluster-like pillars of 
which the Russians 
seem so fond These 
suppoit an arch with a 



Interior of Church at Kostroma, b rom 1 mi und 


pendant in the middle-- a sort of architectural tour de force which the 
Russian architects practised everywhere and in overy ago, but which 
is far from being beautiful in itself, or from possessing any archi- 
tectural propriety The great roll over the door is also unpleasant 
Indeed, as a general rule, wherever in Russian architecture the details 
are original, they must be condemned as ugly 

^t Moscow we find much that is, at all events, curious It first 
became a city of importance about the year 1304, and retained its 
prosperity throughout that century During that time it was adorned 
by many sumptuous edifices. In the beginning of the 15th century it 
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was taken and destroyed by the Tartars, and it was noft till the reign 
of Ivan III (1462-1505) that the city and empire i uT&ifid the disasters 
of that period. It is extremely doubtful* if any edifice n'w found in 
Moscow can date before Ihe time of the monarch.. 

In the year 1479 thiB king dedicated the new Church of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, said to have been built by one Anstoteles, a 
a native of Bologna, m Italy, who was brought to Russia expressjy 
for the purpose. The plan of it (woodcut No. 912) gives a good 'idea 
of the arrangement of a Russian church of this age Small as are its 
dimensions — only 74 ft by 56 over all externally, which would be a 

vei y small parish chui ch 
anywhere else— tho two 
other cathedrals of Mos- 
cow, that of tho Arch- 
angel Michael and the 
Annunciation, aie even 
smaller still m plan 
Like true Byzantine 
chuiches, they would all 
be exact squaieB, but 
that the narthex being 
taken into tho chuich 
gives it a sofnewhat 
oblong form. In the 
church of the Assump- 
tion there is, as is al- 
most universally the 
case, one laigo dome 
ovor the centre of the 
squaie, and foui smaller 
ones m the four angles 
The great iconostasis 
luns, as at St Sophia at 
Kieff, quite across the 
church , but the two 
lateral chapels have 
smaller screens inside 
which hide their altars, so that the part between the two becomes 
a sort of private chapel This seems to be the plan of the greater 
number of the Russian churches of this age 

But there is one church in Moscow, that of Vassili (St Basil) 
Blanskenoy, which is certainly the most remarkable, as it is the most 
characteristic, of all tho churches of Russia. It was built by Ivan the 
Ternble (1534-1584), and its architect was a foreigner, geneially sup- 
posed to have come from the West, inasmuch as this monaich sent an 
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embassy to <^ermany under one Sjpblit, to procure artists, of whom he 
is said to h$ve col- 


lected 1 50 for his 
service. If, however, 
Gerir^i workmen 
erected this build- 
ing, it certainly was 
IruLi Tartar designs 
Nothing like it exists 
to the westward. It 
more resembles some 
Eastern pagoda of 
modern date than any 
European structure, 
and in fact must be 
considered as almost 
a pure Tartar build- 
ing Still, though 
stiangely altered by 
time, most of its 
formb can be traced 



back to the Byzan- 0ll 


Doorway of tin 1 roitzka MonastPi y ueai Moscow 


tine style, as cei- 

tainly as the details of the cathedral of Cologne 
to the Romanesque The central spu e, f 01 in- 
stance, is the term into which the Russians 
had duiing five centuries been giadually 
changing the straight-lined dome of the Ar- 
menians The eight others are the Byzan- 
tine domes converted hy degiees into the 
bult-like foims which the Taitais practised 
at Agra and Delhi, as well as throughout 
Russia The arrangement of these domes 
will he understood by the plan (woodcut 
No 913), which shows it to consist of one 
central octagon sunounded by eight smaller 



9 1 1 Plan of tlie Chui ch of the Assump- 
tion, Moscow No scale 


ones, raised on 'a platform ascended by two 
flights of stairs Beneath the platfoim is 
a crypt Foi the general appearanoo the 
reader must be referred to woodcut No ( )14, 
for words would fail to convey any idea of 
so bizarre and complicated a building At 
the same time it must be imagined as painted 
with the most brilliant colours , its domes gilt, 
and relieved by blue, green, and red, and 



913 Plan of the Church of St Basil, 
Moscow No scale. 
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were great Voters of metal, and famous for their bells. The speci- 
mens of casting of this sort m Russia reduce all the great bells of 
Western Europe to comparative insignificance It of course became 
neoessary to provide places in which to hang these bells and as 
nothing, either in Byzantine or Armenian architecture, afforded a hint 
for amalgamating the belfry with the church, they went to work in 



915 Towei of Ivan Veliki, Moscow with the Cathedrals of the Assumption and the Archangel Gabriel. 


their own way, and constructed the towers wholly independent of the 
churches. Of all thoso in Russia, that of Ivan Veliki, erected by the 
Czar Boris, about the year 1000, is the finest. It is surmounted by a 
cross 18 ft high, making a total height of 269 ft from the ground to 
the top of the cross. It cannot be said to have any great beauty, eithei 
of form or detail but it nses boldly from the ground, and towers over 
all the othei buildings of the Kremlin With this tower for its pnn- 
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cipal object* the whole mass of building is <at least picturesque, if not 
architecturally beautiful. In the woodcut (No 915) the belfry is 
shown as it stood before it was blown up by theriTrench It has been 
since rebuilt, and with the cathedrals on either hand, makes up the 
finest group m the Kremlin 

Besides the belfries, the walls of the Kremlin are adorned with 

towei s, meant not merely for 
military defence, but as archi- 
tectural ornaments, and re- 
minding us somewhat of those 
described by Josephus as 
erected by Ilerod on the walls 
of Jeiusalom One of these 
towers (woodcut No 916), 
built by the same Czar Bons 
who erected that last de- 
scubed, is a good specimen of 
its class It is one of the 
principal of those which give 
the walls of the Kiemlm 
their peculiai and striking 
chaiacter 

These towels, however, are 
not peculiar to the Kremlin ot 
Moscow Eveiy city in Rus- 
sia had its Kiemlm as every 
one m Spain had its Alcazai, 
and all weie adorned with 
walls deeply maehicolated, 
and intei spersed with towers 
•Within weie inclosed five- 
d owned chuiches and belfries, 
I just as at; Moscow, though 
on a scale piopoitionate to 
the importance of the city 
It would be easy to select 
numerous illustrations of this 
They are, however, all very 
914 rower of Bons, iuemim, Moscow much like one another, noi 

have they sufficient beauty 
to require us to dwell long on them Their gateways, however, 
are frequently important Eveiy city had its porta sacra, deriving its 
importance either from some memorable event or from miracles 
said to have been wrought theie, and being the tnumphal gateways 
thiough which all processions pass on state occasions 
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The bes\ known of these. is thaf of Moscow, beneath whose sacred 
arch even the Emperor himself must uncover his head as he passes 
through , and whn^i from its sanctity as well as its architectural 
character, forms an important featui e among the antiquities of Russia. 

So numerous are the churches, and, generally speaking, the frag- 
ments of antiquity m this, 
country, that it would be 
easy to multiply examples 
to almost any extent. Those 
quoted m the preceding 
pages are, aichitecturally, 
the finest as well as the 
most interesting, from an 
antiquarian point of view, 
of those which have yet 
been visited and drawn, 
and there is no ieason to 
believe that others cithei 
more magnificent or more 
beautiful still remain un- 
desenbed 

This being the case, it 
is safe to assert that Russia 
contains nothing that can 
at all compare with the ca 
thedrals, or even the paush 
churches of Western Eu- 
rope, either m dimensions 
or in beauty of detail 
Eveiy chapter in the his- 
tory of architecture must 
contain something to mte- 
i est the student but thei e 
is none less woithy of 
attention than that which 
describes the architcctuie 
of Rusbia, especially when 
we take into account the extent of territory occupied by its people, 
and the enormous amount of time and wealth which has been lavished 
on the multitude of insignificant buildings to be found in every 
coiner of the empire 
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essentially from those described m the previous pages. Generally 
speaking, they are 4 Asiatic in their origin, and such a term might 
m most instances describe them, but the old Assyrian style was 
also Asiatic , so were the Armenian and other Christian styles, and it 
would be confusing to apply that term to the Saracenic of Spam The 
name “ Pagan ” has been selected, not as a term of reproaoh, but as 
distinguishing them from the Heathen or pre-Chnstian styles, and 
from the Christian art, out of which many of them arose , while it is a 
sufficiently neutral term for our present purpose If the term Asiatic 
could be employed, it would serve better, perhaps, than any other to 
give the keynote of the position of these styles with reference to the 
art of the rest of the world It is m vain to look among them for the 
simple sublimity of conception that characterised the monuments of 
Egypt, foi the purity and elegance of Grecian art, for the grandeur 
of that of Rome, or the lofty aspirations which impart such beauty 
to the creations of the Gothic architects On the other hand, m all 
the more delicate foims of imagery in stone, the Eastern architects far 
surpass those of the West The 01 namentation of the mosques and 
tombs of the Saracens or of the temples of the Indians is infinitely 
moio varied, and often more elegant and appropriate, than anything 
done by any Heathen or Christian architect But while the works 
to be described far surpass, m many respects, those already enumerated, 
they belong to a lower class of art It was far nobler m the Western 
architects to have achieved the amount of success to which they 
attained in their aspiration after the highest aims, than it was in 
the Eastern artists to have reached the perfection they accomplished 
in the lower grade on which they took their stand In this, as m 
every other instance, howevoi, art is only the exponent of what we 
learn from every other source For subtlety and variety, as for 
refinement or grace, the Asiatic far excels his European compeer , but 
in manly power and intellectual greatness he is infinitely mfenor 

All this must be borne steadily in mind in attempting to estimate 
the value of the styles desenbed in the Third Part of this work If we 
expect to find there the qualities which are most esteemed m the 
literature or art of Europe wo shall be disappointed if we are 
content to forego something of our woiship of intellect to revel for 
a while in the pleasures of imagination, they may afford intense 
enjoyment It is like asking us to turn from the contemplation 
of the grandeur of the forest to indulge in the brilliancy of the flower 
garden But there is beauty in flowers as in tiees, and he is no 
true critic of art or lover of nature who cannot see beauty in the 
sinaller as well as in the more imposing pioductions of natuie or art. 

• 

The difficulty of conveying to the Western mind a correct im- 
pression Of the Pagan styles, arises not alone from the fact of their 
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belonging to another and unfamiliar grade of art, but also from their 
infinite variety. It need hardly be repeated at this stage of our history 
that no style was bom perfect, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
either we can trace its indigenous growth from the soil, or we can name 
its parents and perceive the influence which each had on its growth. 
When the Saracenic conquest spread itself over the face of the old 
world, every country to which it reached had a style of its own, and as 
the Arabs had none, they adopted m every land the local style which 
the people knew and had learnt to admire, and by slow and steady 
progress gradually framed it to their purposes, but without any unity 
of purpose or well defined aim Every country fiom Spam to Bengal 
had consequently a Saracenic style of its own In India alone some 
ten or twelve varieties exist, some differing as much the one from 
ihe other as Classic architecture docs from Gothic Besides these, 
each of the various races of India and the further East has a style 
of its own There are as many Buddhist styles as there are Saracenic, 
and as many Hindoo as either, and all changing and interchanging 
like the pictures of a kaleidoscope It adds also very much to the 
difficulty that the art belongs to a grade which affoids so little means 
of comparison with those styles with which we are already familiar 
Under these circumstances it will be found almost impossible to 
propose any arrangement of the subject which shall not appear open 
to many and obvious objections Any classification must be at best a 
choice of difficulties, but the following appeals to meet the exigences 
of the subject to a greatei extent than any other W ith wider know- 
ledge and moie familiarity on tho part of readers some othei may 
occur, but for the present it certainly will add to the clearness of what 
follows, if a classification is adopted based rather on the topographical 
than on the chronological division of the subject • 

Arranged on this basis, the First Book will comprise all the various 
forms of Saracenic architecture which were practised in those countries 
which had previously been Christian By separating them from the 
forms practised further eastwaid wo confine our history to those coun- 
tries whose aichitecture has been described in the previous pages, and 
are thus enabled to trace the origin of the stj le out of the Byzantine 
and other styles with which we are already familiar II oui investi- 
gation stopped there it would still be complete m itself, though falling 
far short of an universal history of the art 

Following up tho same topogiaphical arrangement, the Second 
Book will comprise the history of architecture m Central Asia from 
the time when wo left it m Persia to the present day, comprising the 
Sassaman and Saracemo styles of that countiy 

The Third Division, in four Books, will embrace all the styles of 
architecture practised in India during the 2100 years we are able to 
follow the narrative The First Book will comprise all the styles of 
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Buddhist architectuie know* m the East, with the exception of 
China , the Second, Hindtr art in all its forms ; the Third the Indian 
Saracenic, as based <m the last , and the Fourth Book will treat of 
the exceptional styles of Cashmere and Cambodia The advantage of 
this division will be obvious when wo come to speak of the subject 
m detail. The Indian Saracenic stylo is quite mcompiehonsible with- 
out some previous knowledge of the IJmdu , and it would be incon- 
venient to thrust these in before the Saracenic stylos derived from the 
Byzantine, aiffl. equally confusing to group together the Indian and 
Western stylos of Saracenic art, before a knowledge had been acquired 
of the basis on which the former rests 

From the Indian the transition is easy to Chineso architecture, 
which, however, is so exceptional as to require a totally different 
treatment Its description will occupy the Seventh Book 

The Eighth Book will, for the present, conclude the work 1 lit it 
it is proposed to desenbe the Mexican and Peruvian styles of the new 
world Then position is naturally the last, for oither they are wholly 
unconnected with the other styles of the world, or if any affinities arc 
to l>o traced to them, it can only result from the most extended know- 
ledge of all that man has wrought in rock or stone in other quarters of 
the globe 

1 When this woik was first undertaken, to architecture as a fine art, and might 
it was intended to have completed the therefore bo omitted altogethei , but the 
history of art, by a cliaptei devoted to questions of archaeology and ethnography 
Celtic or Megalithic architecture , hut the involved in its discussion are so lnti- 
quantity of now materials which lmvo mately connected with many subjects 
accumulated during the progicbs of the mooted in these pages, that our Iub- 
work, and the extent to which it has been tory can hardly be conbidered complete 
found necessary to amplify some portions, without some reference to them It is 
hate already so increased tlio bizo of this proposed, consequently, to add an appen- 
volnme as to render any addition lmpos- dix to the third volume, when it is re- 
sible without adding inconveniently to its printed, coutuimug a descuption of the 
bulk Btiictly speaking, Megalithic arcl u- olyeuts belonging to this branch of the 
lecture hardly belongs to a work devoted subject 
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CHAPTER II. 

SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES , 
OR, BYZANTINE SARACENIC 


• INTRODUCTION 

Thb first century of the Hejira forms a chapter m the history of 
mankind as startling from the brilliancy of its events as it is aston- 
ishing from the permanence of its results Whether we consider 
the first outburst of Mahometanism as a conquest of one of the most 
extensive empires of the world by a small and previously unknown 
people, or as the propagation of a new religion, or as both these events 
combined, the success of the movement is without a parallel m history. 
It far surpassed the careers of the groat Eastern conquerors in the 
importance of its effects, and the giowth of the Roman empire in bril- 
liance and rapidity From Alexander to Napoleon, conquests have 
generally been the result of tho genius of some gifted individual, and 
have left, after a short period, but slight traces of their transient 
splendour Even Rome’s conquest of the world was a slow and painful 
effort compared with that of the Arabians, and though she imposed her 
laws on the conquered nations, and enforced them by her military 
organisation, she had neither the desne nor the power to teach them a 
new faith, nor could she bind the various nations together into one 
great pe6plc, who should aid her with heart and hand m the mission 
she had undertaken 

It was, indeed, hardly possible that a poor and simple, but warlike 
and independent, people like the Arabs, could long exist close to the 
ruins of so wealthy and so overgrown an empne as that of Constan- 
tinople, without making an attempt to appropnate the spoil which the 
effeminate hands of its possessors wero evidently unable to defend It 
was equally impossible that so grpat a pervcision of Christianity as 
then pi evaded m Egypt and 8yna could exist in a country which 
fiom the earliest ages had been the seat of the most earnest Mono- 
theism, without provoking some attempt to return to the simpler 
faith which had never been wholly superseded. So that on the whole 
the extraordinary success of Mahometanism at its first outset must 

2 b 2 
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be attributed to the utter corruption, religious and political, of the 
expiring empire of the East, as much as to any inherent greatness 
in the system itself or the ability oi the leaders who achieved the 
great work 

Had it been a mere conquest, it must have crumbled to pieces as 
soon as completed , for Arabia was too thinly populated to send forth 
armies to fight continual battles, and maintain so widely extended to 
empire Its permanence was owing to the fact that the conveited 
nations joined the cause with almost the enthusiasm of its original pro- 
moteis , Peisia, Syria, and Afuca, in turn, sent forth their swarms to 
swell the tide of conquest, and to spread the religion of Islam to the 
remotest comers of the globe 

To understand eithei Mahometan history or art it is essential 
to bear this constantly in mind, and not to assume that, because the 
first impulse was given from Arabia, everything afterwards must be 
traced back to that pnmitive people , on the contrary, thoie was no 
great depopulation, if any, of the conquered countries, no great tians 
plantation of laces Each country retained its old inhabitants, who, 
under a new form, followed their old habits and clung to their old 
feelings with all the unchangeableness of the East, and peihaps with 
even less outward change than is usually supposed lleforo the time 
of Mahomet the Sabaian worship of the stars was common to Arabia 
and Persia, and a great part of the Babylonian Empne The Jewish 
religion was diffused through Syria and parts of Arabia Egypt, 
long before the timo of Mahomet, must have been to a great extent 
Aiabian, as it now w holly is In all these countues the religion of 
Mahomet struck an ancient chord that still vibrated among the people, 
and it must have appeared more as a revival of the past than as the 
preaching of a new faith In Spam alone colonization to some extent 
seems to have taken place, but we must not even there overlook the 
fact of the early Cai thagiman settleifients, and the consequent exist- 
ence of a Semitic people of considerable importance m the south, 
wheie the new leligion maintained itself long after its extinction m 
those paits of Spain wheie no Semitic blood is known to have existed 

So weak, indeed, m the converted countues was the mere Arabian 
influence, that each piovmce soon shook off its yoke, and, under their 
own Caliphs, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spam soon became 
independent states, yielding only a nominal fealty to that Caliph who 
claimed to be the rightful successor of the Prophet, and, except in 
faith and the form of religion, the real and essential change was slight, 
and far greater in externals than in the innate realities of life 

All this is more evident from the architecture than from any other 
department — without, at least, more study than most people can devote 
to the subject. The Aiabs themselves had no architecture, properly so 
called Their only temple was the Kaabah at Mecca, a small square 
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tower, almost destitute of architectural ornament, and more famous 
for its Antiquity and sanctity than for any artistic merit. 

It is said that Mahomet built a mosque at Medina — a simple edifice 
of bncks and palm-sticks 1 But the Koran gives no directions on the 
subject, and so simple were the primitive habits of the nomad Arabs, 
that had tlie religion been confined to its nativo land, it is probable 
that no mosque worthy of the name would evei have been erected. 
With them prayer everywhere and anywhere was equally acceptable. 
All that was required of the faithful was to turn towards Mecca at 
stated times and pray, going through certain forms and in certain 
attitudes, but whether the place was the desert or the housetop was 
quite immatenal 

For the first hall century after the Mahometans burst into Syna 
they, seem to have built very little The taste for aichitectural 
magnificence had not yet taken hold of the simple followers of the 
Prophet, and desecrated churches and other buildings supplied what 
wants they had. When they did take to building, about the end 
of the 7th century, they employed the native architects and builders, 
and easily converted tho Christian chuich with its atrium into a place 
of prayer, and then, by a natural growth of style, they gradually 
elaborated a new style of details and new arrangements, in which 
it is often difficult to trace the source whence they were derived 

In Egypt the wealth of ancient remains, in paitieular of Boman 
pillars, rendered the task easy , and motques were enclosed and palaces 
designed and built with less thought and less trouble than had occurred 
almost anywhere else The same happened in Baibary and m Spain. 
Jn the latter country, especially, a re-arrangement of Boman materials 
was all that was required It was only when these were exhausted, 
after some centuries of toil, that we find the style becoming original , 
but its form was not that of Syna or of Egypt, but of Spanish birth 
and confined to that locality • 

W hen the Turks conquered Asia Minor, their style was that of tho 
Byzantine basilicas which they found there, and when they entered 
Constantinople they did not even care to carry a stylo with which they 
were familiar across the Bosphorus, but framed their mosques upon 
a type of cHhrch peculiar to that city, of which Sta Sophia was the 
crowning example. 

It is true that, after centuries of practice most of these hetero- 
geneous elements became fused into a complete style. This style pos- 
sesses so much that is entirely its own as to make it sometimes difficult 
to detect the geims, taken from the older styles of architecture, which 
gave rise to many of its most striking peculiarities These, however, 
are never entirely obliterated. Everywhere the conviction is forced 


1 Abulfeda, cd. Reiske, \ol l p 32. 
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upon us that originally the Moslems had no style of their own, but 
adopted those which they found practised in the countries to* which 
they came. In other words, the conqueied or associated people 
stiU continued to build as they, had built before their oonyersion, 
merely adapting their former methods to the purposes of their new 
religion After a time this Mahometan element thus introduced 
into the styles of different 'countries produced a oertam amount of 
uniformity, — increased, no doubt, by the intercommunications arising 
from the uniformity of religion In this way at last a style was 
elaborated, tolerably homogeneous, though never losing entirely the 
local peculiarities due to the earlier st) les out of which it rose, and 
which still continue to mark most distinctly the vanous nationalities 
that made up the great Empire of Islam 
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CHAPTER III. 

SYltIA AND EGYPT 


CO V TENTS 

Mosques ut Jerusalem — El-Aksah — Mosque at Damascus — Egypt — Mosques at 
Ca»o — Other African buildings — Mecca 


CHRONOLOGY 


The Hejira 

AD G22 

lbn Tuulouu at Cairo 

AJ> 876 

Caliph Omar builds Mosque at Jerusalem 

6J7 

b l-Aihur 

981 

Amrou — Mosque at Old Cairo 

642 

Sultan Burkook 

1149 

Abd e -Malik builds El-Aksah, at Icm- 


Kttloun 

1284 

saMtu 

691 

Sultan HiiBsau 

1356 

Caliph Walid builds Mosque at Damascus 

705 




As before mentioned, the earliest mosque of which we have any recoid 
was that built by Mahomet himself at Medina As, howovei, it con- 
tained apartments for his wn es, and other rooms for domestic purposes, 
it might perhaps bo more propel ly denominated a dwelling-house than 
a mosque Indeed sacled buildings, as we understand them, seem to 
have foimed no part of the scheme of the Mahometan dispensation 
The one temple of this religion was the Kaabah at Mecca, towards 
which all believers were instructed to turn when they piayed As 
with tho ancient Jews — one Temple and one God were the watchwords 
of the faith 

V hen, however, tho Mahometans came among the temple-building 
nations, they seem early to have felt the necessity of some matenal 
object— some visiblo monument of their religion , and wo find that 
Omar, when he obtained possession of Jerusalem, m the 15th yeai of 
the Hejira, felt the necessity of building a place of prayer towards 
which the .faithful might turn, or rather which should point out to 
them the direction of Mecca 1 

According to the tieaty of capitulation, m virtue of which the city 
was ceded to the Moslems, it was agreod that tho Christians should 
retain possession of all their churches and holy places, and no com- 
plaint is made of even the slightest attempt to infringe this article 
during the following three centuries On tho other hand, it was 

1 For tbe particulars of tlio building of the moBque, I must refer the reader to my 
work on the * Ancient Topography of Jerusalem/ where ho will find them stated at 
length 
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stipulated that a spot of ground should be ceded to Omar, in which he 
might establish a place of prayer For this purpose the site of the old 
temple of the Jews was assigned to him by the patriarch , that spot 
being considered saCred by the Moslems, on account oi the nocturnal 
visit of the piophet, and because they then wished to conciliate 
the Jews, while, at the same time, the spot was held accursed by the 
Christians on account of the Lord’s denunciation and Julian’s tmpious 
attempt to rebuild it Here Omar built a small mosque, which still 



918 Plan of the Mut-que tl-Aksah at Jerusalem. Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


exists , but all the traditions about the place have become so contused 
by subsequent interchanges between the Christians and themselves, 
that it is difficult to say whether it is the chamber bearing the name, 
on the east of the Aksah, or that to the west of the same mosque, 
known as the mosque of the Mogrebins Most probably it is the 
former. 

As might be expected from the simplicity of Omar’s character, his 
poverty, and his hatred of everything like ostentation, his mosque 
is a very simple building, being merely a plain vaulted cell, about 
18 ft. wide by nearly 80 m length , it may, however, have extended a 
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little farther westward originally, and a portion of it may have been 
out off when the neighbouring Aksah was built, and included withm 
its walls 1 

The tioubles which, during the next half-century, succeeded the 
murder of All and his sons, seem to have been unfavourable to build- 
ing 01 any of the arts of peace, and no record has yet been brought 
to light of any important structure elected during that period. In the 
60th yeai of the Hejira, Abd el-Malek, the Caliph of Damascus, deter- 



919 View in the Mosqui el-Akauh ut Jerusalem 

mined to erect a mosque at Jerusalem His objects were to set up 
that city as a place of pilgrimage m opposition to Mecca, which was 
then m the possession of a rival, and to cany into effect what was 
at one time understood to have been the intention of Mahomet, namely, 
to convert the temple of Jerusalem into the holy place of his new reli- 
gion. instead of that of Mecca These ulterior purposes were never 
realised, m consequence of the violent opposition which the project 
met with from the Jews 


* The inobque ol the Mogrcbins is alto a plain vaulted apartment, 25 tt by 173 
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The mosque which Abd el Malefc erected still remains tolegaMy 
unaltered to the present time. 1 The plan (woodcut No. 918) will show 
.that it is not unlike a Christian basilica of seven &dm, and of consider- 
able dimensions, being 184 ft. wide by 272 in length over all, thus 
covering about 50,000 sq. ft, or as much as many of oui cathedrals 
It has a poich which ts a later addition, but has not the usual square 
court in front, which was an almost invariable accompaniment of 
Christian basilicas of that date, and still moi e so of mosques , indeed, 
these latter took their form from the gradual reduction of the depth 
of the church-portion of the arrangement, and the increase of the 
court, which eventually became the mosque itself 

“The interior is suppoi ted,” says an Arab historian, 2 “by 45 
columns, 31 of which are of marble, ’and 12 of common stone,” — many 
of them no doubt taken from more ancient buildings, — “ besides which 
there are 40 piers of common stone ” Ai culf, a Christian monk, who 
saw it shortly after its erection, desenbos it as a squaie building, 
capable of containing about J000 persons, and mentions the cuuous 
peculiai lty of the pillars being connected by beams, showing that the 
construction was then the same as wo see now, as is shown m the 
woodcut (No 919), which is a view taken acioss the southern end of 
the building Ths pier- arches are pointed thioughout, but above this 
is a range of openings with circular heads. 

This building, with its adjuncts, remained the only place of prayer 
belonging to the Mahometans for thiee centuries after its erection 
During the Crusades it was occupied by the knights, who took the 
name of Templars from lesiding m a building which was known to 
occupy the site of the Temple 3 of the Jews On the iccovery of the city 
it again became the principal mosque, and i enums so to this day 

As an architectural object the Aksah is of no groat importance It 
has no feature of beauty externally except the northern porch, which 
was added in the fourteenth centui y The interior is spacious but bam- 
' like, and has no particular elegance either of airangement or detail , but 
it must also be added that it suffers very considerably from its juxta- 
position with the Domo of the Rock r l he perfection of the internal 

arrangements of that chuich, and the beauty of its late classical details, 
make up a whole so nearly perfect that there are few buildings that 
would not suffer by the comparison, more especially one built by so un- 
arohiteotural a people as the Arabs, at so early a part of their career 


1 Thu mosque was hrst made known to 
the West by the labours of Messrs Oather- 

wood, Arundale, and Bonoim, It has nnce 
been published by M de Vogue and others, 
and has been open to the inspection of 
travellers for some tune past 

9 Mejr od-Deen * Fundgruben des On- 


ents,’ vol u p 83 

3 The fact of its nevei having been 
doubted till the 19th century that the Ak- 
sah stands within the precincts of the Jew- 
ish Temple, is m itself a sufficient proof 
that no Christian had ever anything to do 
with the building of any part of it 
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. Mosque at Damascus. 

As an architectural object the great mosque at Damascus is even 
more important Ilian the Aksah, and its history is as intei eating. 
The spot on which it stands was originally occupied by one of those 
small Syrian temples, surrounded by a square temenos, of which those 
at Palmyra and Jerusalem are well-known examples r lTie one in 
question was, however, smaller, being only 450 ft square , and we do 
not know the form of the temple which occupied its centre This 
temple was converted into a Christian church by Theodosius (395-408), 
and dedicated to St John the Baptist, whose chapel still exists within 
the precincts of the mosque 

According to Jelal ed-deen, 1 the church remained the joint property 
of the Christians and Moslerifs, both praying together in it — or, at least 
on the east and west sides of a partition lun through it - from the fill of 
the city m the 3 ear of the Hejira 14 (a d 030) to the tune of the Caliph 
Walid in the year 86 He offered the Christians either four desociated 
churches in exchange for it, or threatened to deprive them of one 
which they held on sufferance As soon as the matter was settled, it 
is said, he pulled down the Christian church, or at least part of it, and 
in ten years completed the present splendid mosque on its site, having 
first procured from the empeior at Constantinople fit and proper per- 
sons to act as architects and masons in its construction 

If the building were carefully examined by some competent person, 
it might even now be poivible to ascertain what parts belonged to the 
heathen, what to the Christians, and what to the Moslems At first 
sight it might appear that the covered pait of the mosque is only tho 
Christian church, used laterally like that at Bamleh , but its dimensions 
— 126 ft by 446 — aic so much in excess of any three aisled church of 
that age, that the idea is hardly tenable On the wholo, it seems probable 
that we must considei that t£e materials which had first been collected 
for the Temple, and were afterwards used m the church, were entirely 
reairanged by tho Mahometans in the form in which we find them 

Like all buildings in tho first century of the Ilejira, it was so 
badly done that nearly all the pillars of the court have 6ince that 
time been encased m piers of masonry. The walls have been covered 
up with plastei, and whitewash has obliterated the decoration which 
once existed, and which is still visible where the plaster has peeled off 
It is still, however, interesting from its history, venerable from its age, 
and important from its dimensions These are, externally, 508 ft by 
320, and the enclosed court 400 ft by 160 So that, in so far as size 
is concerned, it may rank among the first of its class , and it has 
always been considered so sacred, that repairs and additions have 


1 ‘ Hiatoiy ot Jerusalem,’ translated by the Rev M Reynolds, p. 409 et seq 
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constantly been made to it since its erection, more than eleven cen- 
times* ago, but, as m the case of the Aksah, .the result is far from 
satisfactory In this respect, these two buildings form a most singular 
conti ast with the Dome of the Bock at Jerusalem 4That is perfect — 
solemn and solid, and one ot the most impressive buildings in the 



920 plan Of Mosque at Damascus By Captain Wilson, RJ2. Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 

world, both externally and internally , while the erections of the Mos- 
lems are ricketty, m spite of all repdiis, and pioduce no impression of 
greatness notwithstanding their dimensions and antiquity 

The additions made by the Moslems to the mosque at Hebron 
(woodeqt No 808) are mean and insignificant to the last degree , and 
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'beyond these, it is difficult to say what there is in Syria built by them 
that is worthy of attention 

There are some handsome fountains at Jerusalem, some details at 
Hasbeiya, a few large khans at Beisan and elsewhere, and some very 
line city gates and remnants of military architecture , but the tombs 
are insignificant, and except the two mosques described, there seems 
to be no example of monumental architecture of any importance The 
one building epoch of the country occurred when the Roman influence 
was at its height, during the first five centuries of the Christian era 
Since that time very little has been done woithy of record , and before 
it nothing, that, from an architectural point of view, would deserve a 
place m history 


Egypt 

• 

In Egypt our history begins with the mosque which Amrou, in the 
21st year of the Hejira (ad 642) erected at Old Cairo, its original 
dimensions were only 50 cubits, or 75 ft long, by 30 cubits, or 45 ft 
wide Edrisi 1 says that it was ougmally a Christian church which 
the Moslems converted into a mosque , and its dimensions and form 
would certainly lead us to suppose that, if not so, it was at least built 
after the pattern of the Christian churches of that age As early, how- 
ever, as the 53rd year of the Hejna it was enlarged, and again in the 
79th , and it apparently was almost wholly rebuilt by the two great 
builders of that ag®, Abd el-Malek and Walid, the builders of the" 
mosques of Jerusalem and Damascus 

It probably now lemains m all essential parts as left by these two 
Caliphs, though frequently repaired, and in some parts probably 
altered by subsequent sovereigns of Egypt In its present state it 
may be considered as a fair specimen of the form which mosques took 
when they had quite emancipated themselves from the ( hnstian 
models, or rather when the "court befoie the narthex of the Christian 
church had absoibed the basilica, so as to become itself the principal 
part of the building, the church part being spread out into a mere deep 
colonnade, and its three apsidal altars modified into niches pointing 
towaids the sacred Mecoa 

As will be seen from the plan (woodcut No 921), it is neatly 
square (J90 ft by 357), and consists of a court-yard, 255 ft square, 
surrounded on all sides by porticoes, supported by 245 columns taken 
from older edifices of the Romans and By s^an tines These were joined 
together by brick arches of circular form, 2 tied at their springing by 

1 Translated by Jaubert, tom i. p 303 2 M Coste makes all these arches 

The particulars of the description in the pointed M do Prangoy states that they 
text are token from M Giruult de Prangey, arc all circular , the truth being that they 
1 Monumens Arubes,’ compared with M are partly one, partly the other. 

Coste’B * Edifices de Caire 
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921 Mosquo of Amrou, Old Cairo. Irom Coste s * Architecture Arabe ’ Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 


wooden beams, as m the Aktah, and covered by a wooden roof All 
tins part of the mosque, however, has been so often repaired and reno- 



vated, that but little of the origi- 
nal details can now remain. 

Of the original mosque, or pei- 
haps church, the only part that can 
with certainty be said to exist is 
a portion of the outer wall, repre- 
sented in woodcut No 922, which 
possesses the peculiarity of being 
built with pointed arches, similar in 
form to those of the Aksah at Jeru- 
salem They are now built up, and 
must have been so at the time of 
one of the earlier alterations ; still 


222. Arcbw to From they are, from their undoubted an- 

tiquity, a curious contribution to 
the much-contested history of the pointed arch. Notwithstanding the 
beautiful climate of Egypt, the whole mosque is now in a sad state of 
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degradation and decay, arising principally from its original faulty con- 
struction. Owing to the paucity of details, many of M Coste’s ffflto- 
rations must he taken as extremely doubtful 

From the time of the great rebuilding of the mosque of Amrou 
under Walid, there is a gap in the architectural history of Egypt of 
nearly a century and a half, during which time it is probable that no 
really great work was undertaken there, as Egypt was then a dependent 
province of the great Califat of the East With the recovery, however, 
of something like independence, wo find ono of its most powerful 
rulers, lbn Touloun, commencing a mosque at Cairo (ad 876), which, 
owing to its superior style of construction, still remains in tolerable 
perfection to the present day 

Tradition, as usual, ascubes the design to a Christian architect, who, 
when the Emir declined to use the columns of desecrated churches for 
the* proposed mosque, offered to build it entirely of original materials 
He was at first thrown into puson through the machinations of his 
rivals , but at last, when they found they could not dispense with his 
services, was again sent for, and his design earned out 1 

Be this as it may, the whole style of the mosque shows an immense 
advance on that of its predecessor, all trace of Roman 01 Byzantine art 
having disappeared in the interval, and the Saracenic architecture 
appearing complete in all its details, the parts ongmally borrowed 
from previous styles having been worked up and fused into a con- 
sentaneous whole Whether this took place in Egypt itself during 
the century and a half that had elapsed, is by no means clear , and it is 
more than probable that the brilliant Courts of Damascus and Bagdad 
did more than Eg;ypt towards bringing about the result. At all 
events, from this time we find no backsliding , the style m Egypt at 
last takes its 1 ank as a separate and complete architectural form It 
is true, nevertheless, that m so rich a storehouse of materials as Egypt, 
the architects could not always lesist appropriating the remains of 
earlier buildings, but when they did this, they used them so com- 
pletely in their own fashion, and so worked them into their own style, 
that wo do not at oncj recognise the sources from which they are 
derived 

To return, however, to the mosque of Touloun Its general arrange- 
ment is almost identical with that of the mosque of Amiou, only with 
somewhat increased dimensions, the court being very nearly 300 ft 
square, and the whole building 390 ft by 455 No pillars whatever 
are used in its construction, except as engaged corner shafts , all* the 
aiches, which are invariably pointed, being supported by massive piers. 
The court on three sides has two ranges of ai cades, but on the side 
towards Mecca there are five , and with this peculiarity, that instead 

1 See Coste’s '■ Edifices de Cairo,' p 32, quoting from Makrlsi. 
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of the arcades running parallel to the side, as in a Christian church, 
or m the mosque of Amrou, they run across the mosque fiom east to 
west, as they always did in subsequent examples. 

The whole building is of bnck, covered with stucco, and fortu- 
nately almost every opening is surrounded by an inscription m the 



92% Mcwqun of Jbn JYmloun at (\iiro from U*t 's Arch'tecture Arabo ' 

ff 

old form of Cufio characters, which were then used, and only need 
about the period to which the mosque is ascribed, so that there can be 
no doubt as to its date Indeed, the age both of the building itself, and 
of all its details, .is well ascertained 
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The woodout No. 923 will explain the form of its arcades, and 
-of the ornaments that oover them Their general character is that of 
bold and massive simplicity, the counterpait of out own Norman style 
A certain element of sublimity and pov^r, m spite of occasional clum- 
siness, is common to both these styles Indeed, excepting the Hassanee 
mosque, there is perhaps no mosque in Cairo so imposing and so perfect 
as this, though it possesses little or nothing of that grace and elegance 
which we are accustomed to expect in this style 

Among the more remarkable peculiarities of this building is the 
mode in which all the external openings aie filled with that peculiar 
sort of tracery which became 
as characteristic of this style 
as that of the windows of our 
churches five centuries after- 
wards is uf the Gothic stylo 
With the Saiacens the whole 
window is filled, and the intei - 
stices arc small and vaned, 
both which characteristics are 
appropriate when the window 
is not to be looked out of, or 
when it is filled with painted 
glass , but of course aie utterly 
unsuitable to our purposes Yet it is doubtful, even now, whetliei 
the Saracenic did not excel the Gothic architects, even m their best 
days, m the elegance of design and vanety of invention displayed in 
the tiacery of their windows In the mosque of lbn Tonloun it is 
used as an old and perfected invention, and with the germs of all those 
angular and flowing lines which aftoiwaids were combined into such 
mynad forms of beauty 

It is possible that future leseaiclies maj bung to light a build- 
ing, 50 or even 100 years earlici than this, which may show nearly 
as complete an emancipation from Christian art , but for the present, 
it is from the mosque of Touloun (\ n 885) that wo must date the 
complete foundation of the new style Although there is consider- 
able difficulty in tracing the history of the style from the erection of 
the mosques of Damascus and Jerusalem to that of Touloun, there is 
nono from that time onwards Cano alone furnishes nearly sufficient 
materials for the puipose 

The next great mosque erected m this city was El Azhar, or 
“ the splendid,” commenced m the year 981, or about a century 
after that of Touloun, and, though certainly a very magnificent build- 
ing, and showing a great advance in elegance of detail over that 
last named, it is far from being so satisfactory, owing to the intro- 
duction of ancient pillars m parts, and to masses of wall being 
VOL II. 2 c 
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placed on them, only suited to such forms as those used in the mosque 
of Touloun. 

The buildings during the next century and a half are neither 
numerous nor remarkable for# size, though progress is very evident 



925 Plan of Mosque and Tombs of Sultan Barkook From 
CotJte. Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


m such examples as exist ; 
and m the middle of the 
twelfth century we find 
the style almost entirely 
changed 

One of the finest build- 
ings of the last age is that 
built by Sultto Barkook 
outside the walls of 
Cairo (a n 1149), which, 
besides a mosque, con- 
tains an additional fea- 
ture in the great sepul- 
chral chambei s which are 
in fact the principal part 
of the edifice, and betray 
the existence of a strong 
affinity to the tomb-build- 
mg races in the rulers of 
Egypt at that time 

The plan and section 


(woodcuts Nos 925, 926), though small, will shew the state to 


which the art had at that period arrived in Egypt The pointed arch, 
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as will be observed, is used with as much lightness and elegance as 
ever it reached in the West 

The dome has become a truly graceful and elaborate appendage, 
forming not only a very perfect ceiling inside, but a most imposing 
ornament to the exterior Above all, the minaret has here arrived at 
as high a degree of perfection as it ever reached in any after age 

The oldest known example of this species of tower is that of the 
mosque of lbn Touloun, but it is particularly ungraceful and clumsy 
The minaret in that of Amrou was probably a later addition Those 
of the Azhar, which are probably of the date of that mosque, almost 
equal the one represented in the woodcut, but it is only here that 
they seem to have acquired that elegance and completeness which 
render them perhaps the most beautiful form of tower architecture in 
the* world Our prejudices are of course with the spires of our Gothic 
churches, and the Indians erected some noble towers , but taken alto- 
gether, it is doubtful if anything of its class ever surpassed the beauty 
and elegance of the minarets attached to the mosques during this and 
the two or three subsequent centuries 

The mosque of Kaloun, and the hospital attached to it (ad 1284), 
are both noble buildings, full of the most elegant details, and not with- 
out considerable grandeur in parts In all except detail, however, 
they must yield the palm to the next great example, the mosque with 
which the Sultan Hassan adorned Cairo in the year 1356 In some 
lespects it is one of the most remarkable mosques ever erected in any 
country, and diflfci mg considerably from any othei with which wo are 
at present acquainted 

As will be seen from the plan (woodcut No 927), its external form 
is very irregular, following on all sides the lines of the streets within 
which it is situated This lriegulanty, however, is not such as to 
detract from its appearance, which is singularly bold and massive on 
every side , the walls being nearly 100 ft in height, and sui mounted by 
a cornice, which adds another 13 ft , and pi ojects about 6 ft This groat 
height is divided into no less than nine storeys of small apartments , 
but the openings are so deeply recessed, and the projections between 
them so bold, that, instead of cutting it up and making it look like a 
factory, which would have been the case m England, the building has 
all the apparent solidity of a foi tress, and seems more worthy of the 
descendants of the ancient Phaiaohs than any work of modern times m 
Egypt 

Internally there is a court open to the sky, measuiing 117 ft by 
105, enclosed by a wall 112 ft in height Instead of the usual colon- 
nades or arcades, only one gigantio niche opens in each face of the 
court On three sides these niches measure 46 ft square , but on 
that which faces Mecca, the great niche is 69 ft wido by 90 m depth, 
and 90 ft high internally All four are covered with simple tunnel- 

2 c 2 
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vaults of a pointed form, without either ribs or intersections, and for 
simple grandeur are unrivalled by any similar arches known to exist 
anywhere. 

Behind the niche pointing towards Mecca is the tomb of the founder, 
square in plan, as these buildings almost always are, measuring 69 ft, 
each way, and covered by a lofty and elegant dome resting on pendent- 
ives of great beauty and richness It is flanked on each side by two 
noble minarets, one of which is the highest and largest in Cairo and 
probably m any part of the world, being 280 ft in height and of pro- 
portionate breadth Its design and outline, however, are scarcely so 
elegant as some others, though even in these respects it must be con- 
sidered a very boautiful example of its class 



927 Mosque of Sultan Hasson Irom Coste's 1 Architecture Arabe ’ Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


One of tho principal defects of this building is the position of its 
doorway, which, instead of facing the kibleh or niche pointing towards 
Mecca, is placed diagonally, in the street alongside of the building 
It is a veiy beautiful specimen of architecture m itself, still its situa 
tion and the narrow passages that lead from it to the mam building 
detract most materially from the effect of the whole edifice, which m 
other respects is so perfect It may have been, that ground could not 
be obtained for the purpose of placing the entrance m the right posi- 
tion , but more probably it was so arrangod for the sake of defence, the 
whole structure having very much the appearance of a fortalice, and 
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being; without doubt* erected to serve that purpose, as Well as being 
adapted for a house of prayer 

The mosque El Moyed, erected m 1415 A d, is a singularly elegant 
specimen of a mosque with columns Externally it measures about 
300 ft by 250, and possesses an internal court, surrounded by double 
colonnades on three sides, and a triple range of arches on the side 
looking towards Mecca, where also are situated— as m that of Bar- 
kook— the tombs of the founder and his family. A considerable num- 
ber of ancient columns have been used in the election of the building, 
but the suporstiucture is so light and elegant, that the effect is agree- 
able , and of the “mixed mosques ” — i e , those where ancient materials 
are incorporated— this is one of the most pleasing specimens 



Perhaps the most perfect gem m or about Cairo is the mosque and 
tomb of Kaitbey (woodcut No 929 ), outside the walls, erected a d 1463 
Looked at externally or internally, nothing can exceed the grace of 
every part of this building Its small dimensions exclude it from any 
claim to grandeur, nor does it pretend to the purity of the Greek and 
some other styles , but as a perfect model of the elegance we generally 
associate with the architecture of this people, it is perhaps unrivalled 
by anything m Egypt, and far surpasses the Alhambra or the other 
Western buildings # of its age 

After this period there were not many important buildings 
erected in Cairo, or indeed m Egypt , and when a new age of 
splendour appears, the old art is found to have died out, and a 
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renaissance far more injurious than that of the West has grown up in 
the interval In modem Europe the native architects wrought out 
the so called restoration of art in their own pedantic fashion , but 



m the Levant the corresponding process took pl&ce under the aus- 
pices of a set of refugee Italian artists, who engrafted their would-be 
classical notions on the Moorish style, with a vulgarity of form and 
colour of which we have no conception In the later buildings of 
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Mehemet All and his contemporaries we find the richest and most 
beautiful materials, used so as to make us wonder h^w men could so 
pervert every notion of beauty and propriety to the production of such 
discordant ugliness 

From its size and the beauty of the materials, the mosque erected 
by the late Pasha in the citadel of Cairo ought to rival any of the more * 
ancient buildings in the city , but as it is, nothing can be worse or 
more uninteresting 


* Mecca 

In a history of the Mahomedan roligion a description of the mosque 
at Mecca would naturally take the first place , but m a work devoted 
to architecture it is sufficient to mention it in connection with Egypt, 
to lyhose sultans it owes whatever architectural adornment it possesses 
The Kaabah, or holy shrine itself, has no architecture, and is famous 
only for its sanctity 

In the oailior centuries of the Hejira the aiea seems to have been 
surroundod by a cloister of no gi eat magnificence, but after a groat fire 
which occured m 1399, the noith and west sides were rebuilt in a more 
splendid manner by Baikook, Sultan of Egypt, whoso mosque and tomb 
are illustrated, woodcut No 925 In 1500 El Ghoury, likewise an 
Egyptian sultan of Memlook lace, rebuilt the Bab Ibrahim The next 
repairs were due to the sultans of Constantinople Selim I , in 1572, 
rebuilt one side, and in 1576 Murad effected a general repair of the 
whole, and left it pretty much as we now find it 

It need haidly be pointed out that in arrangement it necessarily 
differs from all othei mosques The precept of tho Koran was, that all 
true believers when they prayed should turn to the Kaabah, and a 
mosque consequently became a meie mdicatoi of the direction m which 
Mecca stood , but m this instance, with the Kaabah in the centre, no 
mihrab or indication was possible All that was required was a 
temenos to enclose the sacied object, and exclude the outside world 
with its business from the hallowed ptecincts 

The principal object in the enclosure is of course the Kaabah, a 
small, low tower, nearly but not quite square in plan, the longer sides 
39 and 40 ft respectively , the shorter 31 and 33 ft , its height is 36 ft 
The entrance is near one comer, at a height of 6 ft from the ground 
It is wholly without architectural ornament, and the upper part is 
covered by a black cloth, which is annually renewed. Next m import- 
ance to this is the Zemzem, or holy spring, which is said to have 
gushed out on this spot to the succoui of Ishmael and his mother when 
perishing of thirst. These two objects are joined by a railing sur- 
rounding the Kaabah, except at one point, where it joins the Zeiftem. 
The railing probably marks the enclosure of the old Pagan temple 
before Mahomet's time 
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These, with some other subordinate buildings, now stand in a court- 
yard, funning a^perfect rectangle of about 380 ft by 670 internally, 
surrounded by arcades on all sides. These vary considerably in depth, 
so as to accomodate themselves to the external outline of the building, 
which, as shown m the woodout (No 930) is very irregular It is 
entered on all sides by nineteen gateway s, some of which are said to be 
of considerable magnificence, and it is adorned by seven minarets 
These are placed very lnegularly, and none of them are of particular 
beauty or size 



On the longer sides of the couit there aie thirty-six arches, on the 
shoiter twenty four, all slightly pointed. They aie supported by 
columns of greyish marble, every fouith being a square pier, the 
others circular pillars 

Neither its ordonnance, nor, so far as we can understand, its details, 
render the temple an obiect of much architectural magnificence. Even 
in size it is surpassed by many, and is less than its great rival, the 
temple of Jerusalem, which was GOO ft square. Still it is interesting, 
as it is in reality the one temple of the Moslem world , for though 
many'toosques are now reputed sacred, and as such studiously guarded 
against profanation, this pretended sanctity is evidently a prejudice 

1 To get it within the puge, the scale of the plan is reduced to 200 Fnnch, or 214 
English ft to 1 in 
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borrowed or inherited from other religions, and is no part of the doctrine 
of the Moslem faith, which, like the Jewish, points to one only temple 
as the place where the people should woiship, and towards which they 
should turn m prayer. 

Barbaky 

There may be — no doubt are — many buildings erected by the Moslems 
m the countries between Egypt and Spain , but, strange to say, with 
their love of art, and opportunities for investigating them, the French 
have not yet made us acquainted with their peculiarities Even if not 
magnificent in themselves, they must form a curious link between the 
styles of the East and the West In so far as 
we at present know, Moorish art in Spam is 

cut off from all connexion with the East, and 

« u 
stands utteily alone If for no other reason j i 

than for the light it would throw on the origin mk 

and progress of the Saracenic style in Spain, 

it would be extremely interesting to know 

what took place m the north of Afuca during 

the first centuries of the Hejira The religious 

bigotry of the inhabitants of the Regency of 

Tunis is no doubt one cause why we know so 

little, but more may probably be owing to the > 

indifference of tiavellers 

The mosque at Kairwan is one of those 
buildings about which it would be especially 
interesting to know something That city 
was long the capital of the African pro- ^^||||| _ 

vinces of the empire of the Caliphs, and it ~ 

was thence that they spiead their religion . PE-r 

into the centre of the great continent where 
it is located, and conquered Sicily The mos- 
que was erected, or at least commenced, m 
the 1st century of the Hejira, and was built 
principally from Roman remains found m ■ III 
the neiglibouihood, but is now consideied so g 

sacred that no Christian is allowed to sot 
foot within its precincts , all that we know 
is that it is a woithy compeer of the contem- 
porary mosques of Damascus and Cairo, while 

r J , , , ,, ± iui Minaret at Tnnte. Fiom 

owing to its secluded station it may probably airauit de p«ngey 

be less altered than cither of these great 

buildings, and may consequently convey a more correct ldca^of the 
arclntectuie of that age than can be gatheied from the mosques m 
great cities 
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Tunis possesses some noble edifices, not so old as this, but still of a 
.good age v but, except the minaret represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No 931), none of them have yet been drawn m such a manner as 
to enable us to judge either what they are, or what rank they are 
entitled to as works of art This minaret is one of the finest speci- 
mens of a particular class It possesses none of the grace or elaborate 
beauty of detail of those at Cairo , but the beautiful proportion of the 
shaft, and the appropriate half-military style of its ornaments, rendei 
it singularly pleasing The upper part, nlsn is well proportioned, 
though altered to extent m modern times Unfortunately neithei 
age nor height is correctly known It is probably three or four 
centuries old, and with its contcmporaiy the Hassanee mosque at Cairo, 
proves that the Saracenic architects were capable of expressing simple 
grandeur as well as elaborate beauty when it suited them to do so ^ 
Algeria possesses no buildings of any importance belonging to any 
good age of Moorish aTt Those of Constantine are the only ones 
which have yet been illustrated m an intelligible mannei, and they 
scarcely deserve mention after the great buildings in Egypt and the 
faither East I cannot help suspecting that some remains of a better 
age may still be bi ought to light, but the French aicheeologists seem 
to lie wholly taken up with the vestiges ol the Romans, and not to 
have turned their attention senously to the more modern stylo, which 
it is to be hoped they soon will do In an artistic point of view, at 
least, it is far more impoitant than the few fragments of Roman build- 
ings still left in that i emote pi o vince 
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con rpN is 

Introductory romnrka — MoaqiiL at Cordoba — Palace- at Zuhra — Churches ot Sta 
Muna and Custo do la Luz at Toledo — Giralda at Seville — P ala ce of the 
Alcazar — The Alhambra — Sicily 


CHRONOLOGY 


Moors invade Spain \ d 711 ; 

Abd el - Rahman commences Mosque at 
Cordoba 786 

h I Mansoar enlarges Mosque at Cordoba 876 , 

Caliph Hakeem rebuilds Banetuary at 
Cordoba Q65 | 


Alcazar ami Giralda at Seville (about) a i> 12D0 
Mohammed ben Alhamar commences 
Alhambra 1248 

\bou ubd A Hull, builder of Cburt of 
Lions, begins to reign 1226 

Chi istian conquest of Granada 1492 


For the present it is feared we must forego any attempt to trace the 
steps by which the Saracenic styles i cached Spam, or to determine 
why the forms it assumed when wt fii st meet it there are so differ- 
ent from those we find elsewhere As a style it is inferior to many 
other formH of Saiacemc art It has not the purity of form and 
elegance of detail attained in Egypt, nor the perfection m colouring 
which characterises the style of Persia, while it is certainly inferior 
both m eleganco and richness to that of India Still it is to us perhaps 
the most interesting of the whole, not only because of its proximity to 
our own shores, and our consequent gi eater familiarity with it, but 
because history, poetry, and painting have all combined to heighten 
its merits and fix its forms on our minds Few are unacquainted 
with the bulliant danng ot the handful of adventurers who m the 8th 
century subjugated Sjwun and nearly conquered Europe, and fewer 
still have listened without emotion to the sad tale of their expulsion 
eight centuries afterwaids Much of the poetry and romanoo of the 
middle ages owes its existence to tho struggles between the Christian 
and the Paymm knights, and m modem times poets, painters, and 
architects have all lingered and expatiated on the beauties of the 
Alhambra, or dwelt m delight on the mysterious magnificence of the 
mosque at Cordoba Indeed no greater compliment could be paid to 
this style than that convoyed by the feet that, till within the last year 
or two, not one work of any importance has been devoted to the Chris- 
tian antiquities of Spain, while even England has produced two such 
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splendid illustrations of the Alhambra as those of Murphy and Owen 
Jones — works far more magnificent than any devoted to our own 
national arts In Prance, too, Girault de Prangey, Le Normand, 
Chapuy, and others have devoted themselves to the task , and even m 
Spain the * Antiguedades Arabes en Espana ' is the best production of 
the class We aie thus really familiar with what these strangers did , 
while the cathedrals of Seville, Toledo, Burgos, and Leon are only 
partially measured or illustrated, and travellers hurrying to the 
Alhambra scarce condescend to alight fiom the diligence to cast a 
passing glance at their beauties 1 

This is indeed hardly fair , still it must be confessed it is impossible 
to come into contact with the brilliant productions of the fervid im- 
agination of a Southern people without being captivated with then 
beauty, and there is a fascination m their exuberance of ornament 
and brilliancy of colour which it is impossible to lesist when these are 
used with the daring which charac tenses then employment here It 
is also true that these Moorish aichitects avoid the vulganty which 
would inevitably accompany such exuberance m the hands of Northern 
artists — a defect which the more delicately organised Asiatic invari- 
ably escaped 


COUDOUA 

As far as the history of architecture is concerned, by fai the most 
interesting building m Spain is the mosque of Coidoba, it was the 
first important building commenced by the Moors, and was enlarged 
and ornamented by successive i ulers, so that it contains specimens ot 
all the styles current m Spam from the earliest times till the building 
ot the Alhambra, which was m the latest age of Moorish art 

This celebrated mosque was commenced by Caliph Abd el Rahman 
m the year 78b, and completed by his son Hesham, who died 796 
The part built by them was tho eleven, western aisles, which then 
formed an edifice complete in itself, not unlike the Aksah at Jerusalem 
(except in the number of aisles), which the Caliph is said to have been 
anxious to surpass It is by no means cleai whether it had originally 
$ couit m fiont, but it is certain that the present court owes its exist- 
ence to another Caliph, of the same name as the founder, m the year 
957. As, howevei, the Christian basilicas of this age had almost 
always courts in Iront, it is more than probable that this mosque had 


1 When the great national work, entitled 
‘Monumentos Arckitectomcos d’Esp&fia,’ 
is complete, this reproach will be removed, 
but that certainly will not be the case for 
ten or twelve years to come, if it ever docB 
attain completion. The scale is too large, 
and the total want of principle on which 


it is carried out renders it useless till it is 
further advanoed Twenty-three numbers 
are published, but not one important build- 
ing is -complete, and, excepting a plan of 
Toledo, not one of the larger buildings is 
even atttmpted — Cosas d’Espafia ! 




032 Mosque at Cordoba From a Plan by G Lo Normand Scale 100 ft to 1 In. 


1 Notwiths tandin g the number of plans whereas the scale of his plans shows 
published of this edifice, it is extremely 570x405 Le Normand s two plans differ 
difficult to ascertain its exact dimensions considerably from one another The above 
Murphy, in his text, makes them 620 x 440, is about the mean 
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covers therefore 157,500 square feet, being a larger superficies than 
that of any Christian church except St Peter’s at Rome It isk how- 
ever, sadly deficient in height, being only about 30 ft high to the 
roofs, and also wants subordination of parts, all the aisles being 
nearly of the same width, about 22 ft , except the central one of the 
original eleven, which is 5 ft wider , the 33 transverse aisles are all 
similar m breadth , so that altogether it is as deficient in design as 
the “ hall of a thousand columns ” of a Hindu temple, and produces 

pretty nearly the same 
effect 

So completely has 
the building been alter- 
ed by various repairs 
and the intrusion cf a 
modern cathedral into 
its centre, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand many 
of the original arrange- 
ments, especially ho^r 
it was lighted, for the 
few doors towards the 
court and on the sides 
would not suffice, and 
there is no appearance of 
a clerestoiy in the cen- 
ti e The original roof, 
however, which was of 
wood richly carved and 
painted, has been le- 
moved, and brick vaults 
substituted My own 
impression is that the 
upper part of the side- 
walls was originally an open ai cade or colonnade on the two sides at 
least, which is confirmed by the fact that the side-aisles are narrower 
than the others exactly by the thickness of the walls , so that, if the 
walls were low, with columns standing on the outer edge, the width of 
these aisles would be uniform with the rest 

The Sanctuary was rebuilt by the Caliph Hakoem, a n 965, and is 
the most beautiful and elaborate specimen of Moorish architecture in 
Spam and of the best age In the great body of the mosque the archi- 
tects employed columns brought fiom the ruined Roman cities of 
Menda and the neighbourhood, probably those supporting the por- 
ticos of the Forum and streets, or the courts of private houses. These 
being small and low, they were obliged to employ the expedient of 
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placing arch over arch to eke out their height— to invent in short for 
the nonce that strange style which gives so peculiar a character to 
this building. Before the age of El Hakeem, however, the style had 
time to pei feet itself, it was no longer dependent either on the mate- 
rials or the forms of Roman art They obtained also at this time the 
assistance of workmen from Byzantium, with which court the Caliphs 
of Spain were closely allied , and with then own exquisite taste they 
made the facade and niches of this part of the building the most elabo- 
rate and beautiful specimens of the art in Spam, and which but foi 



934 Lx ten or of the Sanctum y Cordoba From Roscngarten 

the smallness of the scale and confined nature of the design, might 
rival anything else found anywhere 

The flowing and graceful forms of the design of this Sanctuary are 
preferable to tho interlacing straight lines of the Alhambra, and the 
materials, which are m this place white and coloured marbles and true 
mosaic work, arc very much to be preferred to the paint and plaster 
of the other and more celebrated edifice 

The ornamentation of the screen of columns in front of the Sanc- 
tuary seems to be of a later date than the holy place itself, and to 
have been remodelled to its present form at a time when the wooden 
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toof was removed and the existing vault substituted. Like every 
form of architecture which is appropriate -§nd fulfils its purpose, it 
demands our admiration ; but it would be extremely difficult to design 
forms so ungraceful in themselves, or so clumsily put together, as the 
interlacing arches of the upper part, and the whole is so bizarre that 
it requires all its richness of detail, and all its associations, to reconcile 
a stranger to its appeal ance 

The same system of ornamentation is carried out m the chapel of 
Villa Viciosa, erected apparently about the year 1200 It is evidently 
one of those raised platforms so common m Indian, and indeed in all 

royal ntosques, where 
the king m his gran- 
deur could pray, un- 
contammated %y the 
vulgar crowd Though 
a good deal altered 
and deranged by being 
converted into a Chris- 
tian chapel, it still 
shows, in the age of 
its greatest originality, 
the germ of that style 
which was afteiwaids 
elaboiatod at Granada, 
and is geneially con 
sidered as the typical 
style of the country 
Befoio leaving this 
mosque it may be as 
well to remaik that nowhcio m any of these styles does the pointed 
arch appear, or only so timidly as to be quite the exception, not the 
lule At an age when its employment was universal in the East, it is 
singular to observe how completely the Saracenic architects followed the 
traditions of the country m which they found themselves At Cordoba 
they never threw oft the influence of the Homan arch, though faithei 
north the pointed aich is by no means uncommon m their buildings 

Contemporary with the rebuilding of the sanctuary of the mosque 
was the ereotion of the great palace m the city of Zahra near Cordoba, 
which, if we may trust the accounts that have been handed down to 
us, was by far the most wonderful woik of the Moors m Spam This 
indeed might be expected, foi , as has been before remarked, the palaces 
were the principal buildings of this people, and this being of the very 
best age might naturally be expected to excel any other edifice elected 
by them. 

Hardly a'tftone now remains to mark even the spot where it stood. 
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Its destruction commended shortly after its completion, in the troubles" 
of the 11th century, even before the city fell into the hands of the 
Christians, and we therefore depend wholly on the Arabian histo- 
rians fiom whom Condo and Murphy compiled their accounts, but 
as they, with Maocary, describe the mosque m the same page with 
the palace, and do not exaggerate nor say one word too much m praise 
of the former, we cannot refuse ciedence to their description of the 
latter. 

According to these authors the enclosing wall of the palace was 
4000 ft in length E and W , and 2200 ft N and S The greater part 
of this space was occupied by gardens, but these, with their marble 
fountains, kiosks, and ornaments of various kinds, must have surpassed 
in beauty, and perhaps evdn m cost, the more strictly architectural 
parts of the building 4300 columns of the most precious marbles sup- 
ported the l oofs of the halls , 1 0 1 3 of these wcie bi ought from Africa, 1 9 
from Rome, and 140 weie presented by the Empeior of Constantinople 
to Abd el -Rahman, tlic princely founder of this sumptuous edifice 
All the halls were paved with maibles m a thousand vaned patterns 
The walls too were of tho same piocious material, and ornamented 
with friezes of the most brilliant colours Tho roofs, constructed of 
cedar, were ornamented with gilding on an azure ground, with 
damasked work and mtci lacmg designs All, in short, that the 
unbounded wealth of the caliphs of that ponod could command was 
lavished on this favourite retreat, and all that the art of Constantinople 
and Bagdad could conti lbute to aid the taste and executive skill of 
the Spanish Arabs was enlisted to make it the most perfect woik of 
its age Did this palace of Zahra now lemain to us, we could afford 
to despise the Alhambra and all the works of that declining age of 
Moorish art 

Among other buildings contained within the great enclosure of the 
palace was a mosque 1 his hadr five aisles, the central one wider than the 
others The total length from the Kibleh, or niche pointing to Mecca, 
to the opposite wall was 97 cubits (146 ft ), the breadth fiom E to W 
49 cubits (74 ft ) It was finished in the year 941, and seems to have 
been one of the last woiks of the palace, having been commenced in 
93b From this descnption it is cleai that it was virtually a five-aisled 
church, and, as no mention is made of tho court, we may fancy that, 
like the seven-aisled Aksah at Jerusalem, it nevei had that accom- 
paniment, but was m reality only a basilica extended laterally, but on 
a small scale 

The church of Sta Maria la Blanca (woodcuts Nos 690, 691), de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, though built for another people, and for 
a different purpose, is still so essentially m the Saracenic style, that it 
may fairly bo taken as illustrating the progress which had been made 
m perfecting it up to its date in the l£th century 

VOL II. 2 I) ‘ 
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Another very interesting specimen of a Moorish mosque in Spain 
is that at Toledo, now known as the church of Cristo de la Luz. It 
is a small square building with four stout short pillars on the floor, 
dividing it into nine equal compartments, the cential one of which is 
carried up lnghei than the others, and terminated by a sort of dome, 
it dome it can be called , for the Spanish architects, working almost 
wholly from lloman models, never adopted the Byzantine dome to 
any extent, except perhaps as the roofs of baths In their mosques 
and palaces it is only used as an ornamental detail, and never con- 
structed either of stone or 
brick- woik, but merely a 
carpentry framing covered 
with stucco or mastic. The 
Spanish style shows*- m 
this a most essential differ- 
ence from the Eastern, 
wheie the domes aie so 
splendid and durably con- 
structed, and where they 
constitute the actual roofs 
of the buildings 

Indeed vaulting does 
not seem under any cir- 
cumstance to have been 
an ai t to which the Spanish 
Arabs ever paid any at- 
tention Almost all their 
loofs are of wood carved 
and painted, or of stucco, 
not used to imitate stone, 
but as a legitimate mode 
of ceiling, which it cer- 
tainly is, and for fanciful and gorgeous decorations perhaps preferable 
to more durable, but less manageable materials 

The art resulting from such materials is, it is true, more ephemeral 
and must take a lower grade than that built up of materials that should 
last for ever , but such was not the aim of the gay and brilliant Moors, 
and we must judge thorn by their own standard, and by their success 
m attaining the object they aimed at 

In San Cristo the walls are sufficiently solid and plain, and on the 
whole the forms and decorations are judiciously and skilfully applied 
to attain the requisite height without raising the columns or giving any 
appearance of forced contrivances for that purpose In this respect it 
shows a considerable advance on the design of the older part of the 
mosque at Cordoba, than which it is probably at least a century more 
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modern , but it does not show that completeness which the art 
attained m the 10th century, when the sanctuary at Cordoba was 
erected 

These four buildings mark four very distinct stages in the history 
of the art — the early mosque at Cordoba being the first, the San Cnsto 
de la Luz the second , the third and most peifect is well represented 
by all the biuldmg at the southern end of the mosque at Coidoba , and 
the fourth by Sta Mana la Blanca, whei e all trace of Homan and Byzan- 
tine art has wholly disappeared A fifth stage is represented by another 
synagogue at Toledo called El Transitu but this is so essentially 
merely a gorgeously ornamented room that it hardly deserves to bo 
classed among monumental buildings , besides which this stage is so 
well illustrated in the palaces of Seville and Granada that it is not 
necessary to dwell on minor examples Had the great mosques of 
Seville, Toledo, or Granada been spared to us, it would perhaps have 
been easier and better to restrict our illustrations to sacred edifices 
alone, but they— at least ceitamly the two first named — have wholly 
disappeaied to make way for the splendid cathedrals which stand where 
they once stood, and which have obliterated nearly every trace of their 
previous existence In the jioi them cities the national pude and stern 
bigotry of the Spaniards have long ago effaced all tiaces of this religion 


*ThI« GiUA 1D\ A1 SHYJlIh 

None of the mosques we have been descnbing possess minarets, 
nor is there anything in Spam to replace the aspiring forms of the 
East except the Giralda at Seville This is a moie massive tower than 
is, I believe, to be found anywhere else as the woi k of a Moslem archi- 
tect At the base it is a square of about 45 ft, and rises without 
diminution to the height of IS 5 ft fiom the ground, to this a belfry 
was added m 1568 by Fcidmand Riaz, making it 90 ft higher, and 
unfortunately we have nothing to enable us to restore with cei taint} 
the Saracenic termination which must have been displaced to make 
room for this addition In the annexed woodcut (No 937) it is repre- 
sented as lostoicd by Girault do Trangey, and from a comparison 
with the towers of Fez and Morocco, elected by the same king, it is 
more than piobable it was thus terminated originally It is difficult 
nevertheless to reconcile oneself to the idea that the upper part 
was not something moie beautiful and more in accoi dance with the 
base In the East the Mahomedan architects would certainly have 
done something better, but here, from the want of familiarity with 
tower- architecture, and from the want of any circular or domical 
forms for the termination of towers or sky-lmos, this inartistic 
form may have been adopted The lower part is certainly much more 

2 i> 9 
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beautiful, the walk are relieved with panels to just such an extent as 

is required for ornament without interfering 
with the construction or apparent solidity of 
the tower, while the windows are graceful 
and appropriate, and in such number as 
seems required In this respect it contrasts 
pleasingly with the contemporary Campanile 
at Venice, which, though very nearly of the 
same dimensions, is lean and bald compared 
with this tower at Seville So indeed are 
most of the Italian towers of the same age 
All these toweis seem to have been erected 
for very analogous purposes, for the Qiralda 
can never have been meant as the mmaret 
of a mosque, to be used for the call to prayer , 
noi can we admit the destination sometimes 
ascribed to it by those who surmise that it 
may have been merely meant for an obser- 
vatoiy Most piobably it was a pillar of 
victory, or a t<jwer symbolical of dominion 
and power, like many others we have had 
occasion to allude to m the previous pages 
of this work Indeed the tradition is that 
it was built by King Yousouf to celebrate 
his famous victory of Alarcos, gained m 
tho year 1195, m which year its con- 
struction was commenced As such it is 
917 Gl by t GiS ! iIit ll de vran^y )nimng supenor to most of those erected m Europe 

in tho middle ages, but far inferior, except 
in size, to the Kootub Minar, and many others still found in various 
parts of Asia 

The Alcazar at Slviile 

The Alcazar 1 at Seville was an older palace, and perhaps also at 
one time a moie magnificent one than the Alhambra itself Hence it 
would be a most interesting example of the Mahomedan style, were it 
not that it has been much dilapidated in subsequent ages, and its cha- 
racter destroyed by alterations and so-called improvements after it fell 
into the hands of the Christians It is more than probable that the 
best parts of it belong to tho samo age as the Giralda — the end of the 
12th and beginning of the 13th century — and that it continued to 
receive additions till the city was taken by the Christians in 1248. A 
careful examination of the building by some one intimate with all the 



1 Alcazar = el-Kasr, “ the Cafitlc 
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peculiarities of the style might distinguish the ancient parts from the 
later Christian additions, especially those perpetrated by Don Pedro 
the Cruel (1353—1364), who, in an inscription on the walls, claims the 
ment of having rebuilt it Thus the history of this palace is not of 
much importance, since it is not so much older than the Alhambra as 
to mark another style, nor so complete as to enable us to judge of the 
effect of the art as perfectly as we can in that celebrated palace 


The Alhambra 

It was after his expulsion from Seville (1248) that Mohammed ben 
Alhamar commenced the present citadel of the Alhambra, at which 
both he and his successors worked continually till the end of the 13th 
century It does not appear that any of the more important buildings 
now found there were erected by these monarchs. From the acces- 
sion of Abou-el-Walid (1309) to the death of Yousouf (1354) the works 
of the present palace seem to have been carried on unmteruptedly, 
and it is to this half-century that we must refer all the essential parts 
of the palace now found in the citadel 

As will be seen from the annexed plan, it consists principally of 
two oblong courts , the richest and most beautiful, that of the Lions 
(a a), running east and west, was built by Abou Abdallah (1325- 
1333) The other, the court of the Alberca (b b), at right angles to the 
former, is plainer and probably earlier Restorers generally add a third 
court, corresponding with that of tho Lions, which they say was 
removed to allow of the erection of the palace of Charles V (x x), which 
now protrudes its formal mass most unpleasmgly among the light and 
any constructions of the Moors My own impression is that, if any 
thing did stand here, it was the mosque, which we miss, although we 
know that it existed, and tradition points to this side as its locality 
though it certainly was not the apartment at that angle which now 
goes by that name It must, like all Spanish mosques, have faced the 
south, and was most probably destroyed by the first Christian con- 
querois of Granada Indeed it is not unlikely that the Christian 
palace above mentioned, which stands strangely unsymmetncally with 
the other buildings, follows the lines of the old mosque This opild 
be in great measure determined if we could rely upon the bearings 
of the different courts and buildings as given m the plans hitherto 
published 

The principal entrance to the Alhambia seems always to have been 
at the southern end of the court of the Alberca This part does seem 
to have been altered or pulled down to make way for the palace of 
Charles V The court was originally called, apparently from the 
pool of water which always occupied its centre, El Birkeh It is 
138 ft. long by 74 wide, the longer sides being singularly, and itL 
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such a place ungracefully, plain. The end to the south terminates 
with a double arcade of very beautiful design , and that to the north 
with a similar one, but only one storey m height, crowned by the tower 
enclosing the great Hall of the Ambassadors (c), to which the Court 
is practically an ante-room. This is an apartment 35 ft square, and 



about 60 m height, looted by a polygonal dome of great beauty of 
design, ancfr covered, like the walls, with arabesque patterns of the 
greatest beauty One of its most charming peculiarities, however, is 
the deeply reoessed windows, looking down on the city, and beyond 
that commanding a view of the delicious Vega, and the mountains that 
bound it It is one of the most beautiful scenes m the world, of which 
the architect availed himself with the eye of a true artist, who knew 
how to combine nature and art into a perfect whole 
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The other court, called that of the Lions (a a), from the beautiful 
fountain t supported by twelve conventional-looking animals so called, 
is smaller (115 ft by 66 from wall to wall), but far more beautiful and 
elaborate than the other , indeed, with the apartments that surround 
it, this is the gem of Arabian art m Spain — its most beautiful and 
most perfect example 1 It has, however, two defects which take it 
entirely out of the range of monumental art the first is its size, which J 
is barely that of a modem parish church, and smaller than many ball- ‘ 
rooms, the second its materials, which are only wood covered with 
stucco In this respect the Alhambra forms a perfect contrast to such 
a building as the Hall at Kamac, or any of the greater monumental 
edifices of the ancient world, and, judged by the same standard, would 
be found lamentably deficient But, m fact, no comparison is appli- 
cable between objects so totally different Each is a true represen- 
tative of the feeling and character of the people by which it was 
raised The Saracenic plaster hall would be totally out of place and 
contemptible besido the great temple-palace of Thebes No less would 
the granite woi ks of Egypt be considered monuments of ill-directed 
labour if placed in the palaces of the gay and luxurious Arab fatalist, 
to whom the present was everything, and the enjoyment of the passing 
hour all m all 

The shafts of the pillars that sui round the Court of Lions are far 
from being graceful in themselves, being more like the cast-iron props 
used by modern cngmeeis than anything else Then capitals, however, 
are very gracefully moulded, and of a form admirably adapted for the 
support of the supeistructuie they were destined to bear, and the 
pillars themselves are so gracefully giouped, alternately single and 
coupled, and their alignment is so completely broken by the project- 
ing portico at each end, that thoy cease to bo prominent objects in 
themselves, and become mere accessory details The arcades which 
they support are moulded in stucco with a richness and beauty of 
ornament that is unrivalled There is m this no oflence to good 
taste indeed work executed m plaster ought to be richly decorated, 
otheiwise it is an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the simplicity and 
power that belongs to more durable and more solid materials It 
should therefore always be covered with ornament, which was never 
elaborated with more taste and consistence than heie 

At the upper end of this court is an oblong hall, called that of 
Judgment (d), and on either side two smaller rooms, that “ of the Aben- 
cerrages ” (e) on the south, and that called “ of the Tw^ Sisters ” (f) 
opposite, the latter being the most varied and elegant apartment of the 


1 A perfect copy of this Court was re- 
produced by Mr Owen Jones at the 
Crystal Palace in 1854 Except being 


slightly curtailed in plan, every detail 
and every dimension is identical with the 
original 
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whole palace. The walls of all these are ornamented with geometric 
and flowing patterns of very great beauty and richness, and applied 
with unexceptionable taste for such a decoration, but it is in the 
roofs and larger arcades that the fatal facility of plaster becomes most 
apparent. Instead of the simple curves of the dome, the roofs are 
made up of honeycombed or stalactite patterns, which look more like 
natural rock-work than the forms of an art, which should be always 
more or less formal and comprehensible at a glance, at least in its 
greater lines and divisions There is perhaps no instance where a 
Saracenic architect has so nearly approached the limits of good taste 
as here, and it requires all the countervailing elements of situation, 
and comparison with other objects, to redeem it from the charge of 
having exceeded those limits 

Behind the Hall of the Two Sisters, and on a lower level, 1 are 
situated the baths (g) — beautiful in some respects, and appropriately 
adorned, but scarcely woithy of such a palace 

Besides the edifices mentioned above, there is scaicely a town m 
Spam, once occupied by the Moors, that does not retain some traces 
of their art These ti aces, however, are generally found in the remains 
of baths, which from then nature were more solidly built than other 
edifices, and weie genci ally vaulted with bricks — fiequently with 
octagonal domes supported on twelve pillars, as those in the East 
These in consequence have survived, while the frailer palaces of the 
same builders have yielded to the influence of time, and their mosques 
have disappeared before the ruthless bigotry of their successors N one 
of the baths, however, seem to be of sufficient importance to require 
notice 

In Spam we entirely miss the tombs which foim so remarkable a 
feature of Saracenic architecture, wherever any Turanian blood flows 
m the veins of the people The Moors of Spam seem to have been 
of purely Semitic race, either importations from Arabia 01 the descend- 
ant® of the old Phoenician settlors on the southern coast , and among 
them, of course, it would be absurd to look for any indications of 
sepulchral magnificence 

If the Moors of Spam had practised tomb-building to as great an 
extent as some of their brethren further east, this circumstance 
would, in all probability, have given a more monumental character to 
their style ^ architecture True domes would certainly have been 
introduced and applied, not only to their mosques but to their palaces, 
and with them all those beautiful arrangements which we find as the 
invariable accompaniments of domes m the East 

Be this as it may, it is on the whole perhaps foitunate that we 
possess in Spam a form of Saracenic art from which all feeling of 
solemnity, and all aspirations for the future, are wholly banished. 
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No style of architecture is so essentially impressed with the feeling 
that the enjoyment of the hour is all that should be cared for It is 
consequently the gayest, but it is also the most ephemeral, of all the 
styles of architecture with which we are acquainted 1 


1 Nothing need be said here of La Cuba 
and La Ziza, and other buildings m Sicily, 
which, though usually ascribed to the 
Moore, are now ascertained to have been 
built by the Normans after their con- 
quest of the island m the 11th century 
They are Moorish in style, it is true, and 
were probably erected by Moorish artists, 
but so were many churches and chapels 


in Spain, as mentioned above , and I am 
not aware of any building now extant 
there which can be Bafely ascribed to the 
time when the island was held b} the 
Moslems, or was then erected by them 
for their own purposes Till that is as- 
certained, Sicily of course does not come 
within the part of our subject which we 
are now considering 
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Mosques of Mahomet IL — Sulcimame and Ahmedjie Mosques — MoBques of Sultanas 
Valide, and of Osman III — Civil and Domestic Architecture, Fountains, &c 
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Conquest of Constantinople by Maho 


Mahomet 111 

AD 1595 

met 11 

a n 1453 

Ahmpil 1 

1603 


1481 

Amurath IV 

1623 

Selim 1 

1512 

Mahomet IV 

1649 

Suleiman 11 , the Magnificent 

1520 

Suleiman 111 

1687 

Selim 11 

15b6 

Ahmed III 

1703 

Amurath III 

1574 

Mihmood I 

1730 


Tm latter half of the 15th centuiy witnessed some strange vicissitudes 
m the fate of the Mahomedan faith m Europe In 1492 Granada was 
conquered, and the Moors expelled from the country which they had 
so long adorned by then arts, and lendcred illustrious by their culti- 
vation of the sciences Of all the races who, at various times, have 
adopted the faith of Islam, the Spanish Moors seem to have been 
among the most enlightened and industrious, and the most capable ot 
retaining permanently the civilization they had acquired They have 
made way for a people less piogressive and more bigotted than any 
other population m Eui ope 

Before, however, this misfortune happened in the West, the fairest 
city of the Christian woild, and its most fertile provinces, had fallen a 
prey to the most barbarous hordo of all those who had adopted the 
Mahomedan religion. Foi two centuries the Tuiks had gradually been 
progressing westward fiom their original seats m Central Asia, and at 
last, in 1453, Constantinople itsolf fell into their power, and foi more 
than a century after this, the fate of Europe trembled m the balance. 
The J&ilure of the siege of Vienna (1683) turned the tide Smco that 
time the Christians have slowly and surely been recovering their 
lost ground , but the Crescent still sunn ounts the dome of Sta Sophia 

Had the Turks obtained possession of Constantinople at an earlier 
date, it is possible that then architecture might have taken a different 
form from that m which we now find it But before that event 
the foundation of St Feter’s at Rome had already been laid The 
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old principles of art were already losing their hold on the architects of 
Europe, a revolution was taking place, and though this would hardly be 
much felt so far east as the Bosphorus, or materially influence strangers 
like the Turks, still it must have had some influence, and modified their 
style to some extent Be this as it may, we are struck at Constantinople 
with the same phenomenon which meets us everywhere m the Maho- 
medan world Wherever the various nationalities settled who had 
embraced that faith, they at once adopted the architectural forms of 
their new country, and set to work to mould and modify them, so 
as to bring them more into conformity with their special require- 
ments Nowhere do they seem to havo brought their style with 
them, or thought of foicmg that on their new subjects In this 
they were wise, and it is what probably all nations would do 
wlUb had any true knowledge of art, or any true feeling for its 
purposes In nine cases out of ten the ongmal people of a coun- 
try find out the arrangements most suited to their climate, and 
the forms of consti notion best adapted to the mateiials which are 
available , and to attempt to substitute for these, forms suited to 
other climates and another class of materials, is what only an Aryan 
would think of doing Tlio Turks, though baibarous, belonged to one 
of tho great building races of the world , and so soon as they entered 
Constantinople, sot to woik vigorously to vindicate tho characteristics 
of the family. 

Besides appropriating seven or eight of the principal churches of 
tho city — with Sta Sophia at tho head of the list — to the new worship, 
Mahomet II founded six or sseven now mosques, some of them of great 
magnificence Tho chief of these is that which still bears his name, 
and crowns the highest of tho seven hills on which the city stands 
To make way for it, he pulled down the Church of the Apostles, which 
had been the burj ing-placo of tho Christian emperors apparently since 
the time of Constantine, and was consequently an edifice of consider- 
able magnificence It had, however, been plundered by the Latin 
barbarians, who sacked the city some tune before the Moslems, and 
it was also so cuppled by earthquakes as to he in a dangeious state 
In order to effect lus purpose, Mahomet employed Chnstodulos, a 
Christian resident m Constantinople, to eiect on the spot a mosque, 
which ho intended should surpass all others m his empire How 
far he was successful we havo now little means of judging. An 
earthquake in 1763 so completely rumed this mosque that the repairs 
amounted almost to a rebuilding , and as these were earned out with 
the quasi-Italian details of the latter half of the 18th century, its 
present appearance probably conveys very little idea either of the form 
or of the magnificence of the original building Enough of its form, 
howevei, still remains to tell us that, like all Turkish mosques, it 
was a copy of Sta Sophia There is, indeed, nothing in the style we 
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are now speaking of so remarkable as the admiration which that great 
creation of the Christians excited in the minds of its Moslem possessors. 
There are in or about Constantinople at least 100 mosques, erected 
in the four centuries during which the Turks have possessed that city. 
Not one of these is a pillared court, like those of Egypt or Syria, noi an 
arcaded square, like those of Persia or India — none are even extended 
basilicas, like those of Barbary or Spain All are copies, more or less 
modified, of Sta Sophia , and many of the modifications are no doubt 
improvements , but none are erected with the same dimensions, none 
possess the same wonderful richness of decoration, or approach the 
poetry of design, of their prototype In all that constitutes greatness 
in architectural art, the Christian Church still stands unrivalled. 
No ono who has stood beneath the dome of Sta Sophia will 
hesitate to admit that the Turks were perfectly justified in their 
admiration of Justinian’s great creation , but the curious thing is, that 
no Christian ever appreciated its beauties When, after the troubles 
of the 7th and 8th centurios, the Greeks again took to building 
churches, it was such as Sta Irene, or the Theotokos, churches like 
those at Pitzounda oi Am, or those of Greece or Mount Athos Not 
one single direct copy of Sta Sophia by Christian hands exists, so far 
as is known, in the whole world But the Turk saw and seized its 
beauties at a glance, and, by constancy to his first affection, saved 
bis architecture from the utter feebleness which has characterized that 
of Western Europe during the foui centuries in which he has been 
encamped on this side of the Bosphorus 

Among the other mosques built by Mahomet II , the most sacred is 
that of Eyub, the Btandard-boarcr of the Trophot, whoso body is said 
to have been found on the site of the mosque Plans and drawings 
of this mosque might easily ha\e been obtained while our armies 
occupied Constantinople during the Crimean war , but the opportunity 
was neglected, and all we have to depond upon is an eye-sketch by 
Aly Bey 1 As the mosque in which each Sultan on his accession is 
girt with the sacred sword, and as the most holy m the empire, it 
interesting to know more, but wo must wait 

The mosque of Bayazid, 1497-1505, is of the usual type, but not 
characterized by any extraordinary magnificence That of Selim I., 
1520—1526, has the character of possessing the largest dome of any 
mosque in the city I am not aware that it was ever measured, and 
it does not leave that impression on the eye, but the building is remark- 
able for the simplicity of its design, and the general propriety of its 
proportions. 


1 Platt lxx\u 
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All these were, however, surpassed by that whioh was erected by 
Suleiman the Magnificent, between the years 1 550-1 555. It is still quite 


perfect in all its con- 
structive parts, and 
little altered in detail, 
and as there is every 
reason to suppose that 
it equalled, or even 
surpassed, all others 
of its class, if it bo il- 
lustrated the rest will 
be easily understood 
As will be seen from 
the plan, 1# the mosque 
itself is nearly square, 
225 ft by 205 over all 
externally, and cover- 
ing between 45,000 
and 46,000 sq ft In 
frontisa forecourt, 1.50 
ft by 190 internally, 
surrounded by an ar- 
cade on all sides, and 
containing the foun- 
tains, which are the in- 
dispensable accompa- 
niment of all mosques 
Behind is the “gar- 
den ” containing the 
tomb of the founder 
and those of his fa- 
vourite wife and other 
members of the fami- 
ly All this, properly 
speaking is one design 

1 For the plan and sec- 
tion of this mosque I am 
indebted to the kindness 
of my fnend M O Texier, 
who placed his MS plans 
at my disposal for the pur- 
pose of bemg engraved for 
this work 
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and one building, and all these parts aie requisite to complete the 
establishment of a great Imperial mosque 

Internally the construction rests on four great piers of pleasing 
and appropriate design, and the screen of windows on each side, 
under the great lateral arches of the dome, is borne by four mono- 
lithic shafts of porphyry of great boauty These formerly supported 
statues in the hippodromo, and most probably were brought origin- 
ally from Egypt Each is 28 ft in height, or, with the base and 
capital, 35 ft The dome itself is 86 ft m diametei internally, and 
156 ft in height This seems a better proportion than that of Sta. 
Sophia, though the dimensions are so much less that it has not, of 



941 View of Sulci m in u Mosque 1 rom a Photograph by Bedford. 


course, tlie same giandeur of effect. At Sti Sophia the domo is 108 
ft in diameter, and 175 ft m height, or 21 and 19 ft more respec- 
tively Those smaller dimensions, as well as the absence in the 
mosque of all the mosaic magnificence of the church, and the pre- 
sence of a good deal of modern vulgarity, renders it extremely diffi- 
cult to institute any fair companion between the two buildings On 
tho whole, it may, poihaps, bo said with truth, that the mosque is more 
perfect mechanically than the church, that the constructive parts are 
hotter disposed and better proportioned , but, that for artistic effect 
and poetiy of design, the chuich still far sui passes its rival, m so far 
at least as tho interior is concerned 
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Externally the mosque suffers, like all the buildings of the capital, 
from the badness of the materials with which it is constructed. Its 
walls are covered with stuoco, its dome with lead, and all the doping 
abutments of the dome, though built with masonry, have also to be 
protected by a metal covering This, no doubt, detracts from the 
effect , but still the whole is so massive — every window, every dome, 
every projection, is so truthful, and tells so exactly the purpose for 
which it was placed where we find it, that the general result is most 
satisfactory, and, with one-half the*expetise of adornment requisite for 
a Gothic, building, as impressive an external effect has been produced 

The tomb of the founder, which stands m the garden behind, 
avoids these defects It is built in marble of various colours, and 
every detail is most carefully elaborated It is too small — only 46 ft 
in diameter externally — to produce any grandeur of effect , but ^suf- 
fices to show ‘that the architects of those days were quite competent to 
produce satisfactory designs for the exteriors of their buildings, if they 
had found appropriate materials in which to execute them 

Next in importance to the Sulcimame, among the Imperial mosques 
of Constantinople, is that which the Sultan Ahmed commenced a d 
1608. The mosque itself is m plan somewhat larger than the preced- 
ing, measuring* 236 ft by 210, and covering nearly 50,000 sq ft , but it 
is inferior both in design and in the richness or taste of its decorations 
As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No 942), it deviates still 
further than the Suleimanie from the design of Sta Sophia, and 
in the exact ratio in which it diverges from that type, does it fail m 
producing an artistic effect Its great defect is, that it is too mechani- 
cally regular. In the nave of Sta Sophia the porportion of length 
to breadth is practically as two-and-a-half to one. In the Suleimanie 
it is nearly two to one, but the Ahmedjie is absolutely square With- 
out asking for the extreme difference between length and breadth 
which prevails in Gothic cathedrals, a design must have sides, there 
must be some point towards which the effect tends In this mosque, 
as m the Fantheon at Rome, if the plan were divided into quarters, 
each of the four quadrants would bo found to be identical, and the 
effect is consequently painfully mechanical and prosaic. The design 
of each wall is also nearly the same , they have the same number of 
windows spaced in the same manner, and the side of the Kibleh is 
scarcely more richly decorated than the others Add to this, that all 
the windows are glazed with white glass, and that, above the marble 
wamsooating, whitewash has been Unsparingly employed, and it will 
be easy to understand how the mosque fails m producing the effect 
which might fairly be expected from its dimensions and the general 
features of its design. Still, a hall nearly 200 ft. square, with a stone 
roof supported by only four great fluted piers, is a grand and imposing 
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object, and has very narrowly missed producing the effect its builders 
were aiming at. 

The external effect is more pleasing than the internal ; the 
mode in which the smaller domes and semi-domes lead up to the 
centre produces a pyramidal effect that gives a very pleasing air of 
stability to the outline, and the six fall minarets go far to relieve what 
otherwise might be monotonous. It is said that this is the only 
mosque in the Moslem 

world which has so B B B B 

many of these graoe- 

ful adjuncts, except r-Pj V N !/" I V N* iQi~i 
the mosque at Mecca, ^ j ( > ^ j 

which has seven The B§B| 

Suleimanie and Sta 

Sophia have four, most 'if %( f \ 

of the others two, and [ ■ f ‘ I ] 

some only one, but, ; J \ N. \. J g 1 

whatever their num- 

ber, the form of all is O* 

nearly identical with C[ojJ ' V J goj ]| 

those of the Suleimanie — *Og 

(woodcut No 941) DLmmmJLmw MmAaismJQ 

They are graceful, no jfOjO.O.OjO[O.O.O.OB 

doubt, but infinitely O** 

mfenor to those of > i^| . 

Cano, or, indeed, of * • lQ ^Oj 1 

any country where j \ r~\ V~"\| ' 

this form of tower was * | "« © x 

long employed We Jv )* ( 

do not know whence * (^)| , 

the Turks first got this ' ■ ‘ 

fom, and it is t%iy | 5 ^.— . — 5 — - « — . — , — V^| 

diftcuit to under- - «c ; (J U UJOLO O O Oi 

stand why they perse- Jpmmmmmmm 

veied so long in ad- "" * — 1 — r “ I " 

hexing to it, after 60 942 Plan of Ahmedjie Mobque By Texier Scale 100 ft to 1 in 

many other more beau- 
tiful foims had been introduced dmong their co-religiomsts m other 
countries But so it is , and everywhere its tall extinguisher roof is 
one of the first objects that wains the traveller that ho has passed 
within the boundaries of the Turkish Empire 

Though very much smaller than those just described, that known 
as the Prince’s Mosque is one of the most pleasing m Constantinople 
It was erected m lo48, by order of Sultan Suleiman, by the same ar- 
chitect — Sman — who designed the great mosque, and who seems to have 
VOL 11 . 2 E 
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been the great architect of the reign of that magnificent monarch. 
The smaller mosque was erected m memory of his son' Mahomet, 
and as a place of bunal for him , and another of his sons — Mustafa — 
was also laid by his side In accordance with this destination, this 
mosque bore a more solemn and gloomier aspect than the great 
mosques of the city. Their principal defect is the glare introduced 
through their numerous scattered windows, a defect which m this 
mosque is remedied with the most satisfactory lcsults 

There are three imperial mosques in the city erected by Sultanas, 
and all bearing the name of Validt*, which has given rise to some 
confusion m describing them The most important of them is 
that at the end of the bridge of boats near the harbour, known as the 
“Mosque at the Garden Gates” It is somewhat late m date (1665), 
and has been a good deal whitewashed and otherwise disfigured, 
but on the whole it is of more artistic design than that of Ahmed, and, 
whon fresh, must have been, for its size, as pleasing as any of the 
mosques in the city 

Tlio Turks adhered so long to this form, and repeated it over and 
over again with so littlo variation that it is extremely difficult 
to draw a line between what may be said to belong to the middle 
ages, and what to modern times As late, for instance, as 1755 the 
Sultan Osman III erected a mosque in the Bazaar, which, externally, 
is as pleasing as any of those in the city, and it requires a very keen 
eye to detect anything which would indicate that it is moie modern 
than those of the ago of Suleiman It has this peculiarity, however, 
that there are no semi-domes, and the light is mtiodueed thiough screens 
under all the four great aiches of the central dome In another locality 
the effect might be pleasing, but m the latitudo of Constantinople the 
result is a glare of light which aggiavates the usual defect of these 
designs Even the Tuike soem to feel this, as the mosque is generally 
known by the name of Nur Osmanlie, or Lantern of Osman, a desig- 
nation which too correctly describes its leading characteristics. 

Civil and Domestic AuchitlctubI' 

As about one-tenth part of Constantinople is burnt down every 
year, and the flames visit each quarter in tolerably regular succession, 
it would be in vain to look for anything worthy of the name of 
architecture among the temporary wooden structures dignified by 
the name of the “palaces” of the nobles Partly from the jealousy 
of the Government, or partly, it may be, because the Turks have 
never felt quite secure m their European possessions, they never seem 
to have affeoted anything of a permanent character in their dwel- 
lings. It might, however, be expected that m the palace of the 
Sultan something better would be found, but there are few things 
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more disappointing than a visit to the Seraglio. In situation it is 
unnvaHed, and it has been the habitation of powerful and luxi^ous 
sovereigns for more than fifteen centuries, yet it contains no thing 
that is worthy of admiration, and hardly anything tha t is even 
interesting fiom its associations There is nothing within the in- 
closure which will stand comparison even with the plaster glones 
of the Alhambra , and the contemporary palaces of Persia, or of 
Delhi and Agra, surpass it to such an extent as to render com- 
parison impossible 

There is one pavilion, the walls of which are covered with 
Persian tiles, which is pleasing, both from its form and the mode of 
decoration Besides this, the various halls being each separate build- 
ings and grouped without formality together, the effect of the whole 
is picturesque, though neither as parts nor as a whole have they 
any architectural ment 

Among the minor objects of architectural art none are more 
pleasing than the fountains which frequently adorn the public places 
m the provincial cities as well as in the capital , though their outline 
is by no means remarkable for beauty They aie generally a square 
block with a niche on each face, fiom a spout in which the water 
flows The whole is crowned by a very deep cornice constructed in 
wood, but without any brackets or apparent means of support, which 
true architectural taste so inevitably demands Their beauty, in 
consequence, depends almost wholly on then ornamentation That, 
however, is of the mdst elaborate chaiactci, and not only pleasing 
m foim, but rich m coloui , of the same character, in fact, as that 
of the Alhambra, and pleasing fiom the same cause, in spite of defects 
in form 

It is probable that if the country towns, especially on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, were examined with care, examples might be 
found of domestic architecture exhibiting more care, and of a more 
permanent character than any in the capital The true Turk evi- 
dently loves art, and has an instinctive appreciation of the harmonies 
of colour — probably, also, of form, and if allowed an opportunity, would 
have produced much that is beautiful in architecture. The blood 
of the vaiious laces who inhabit the capital must, however, be very 
much mixed, and various other circumstances militate against any 
great development m that quarter The subject seems worthy of more 
investigation than has hitherto been bestowed upon it, but the first 
appearance of the Tuiks among civilized nations was only as warriors 
pushing forward and fighting When at last they settled on the shores 
of the Bosphorus it was at an age too late for much true architectural 
development in Europe On the whole, we ought therefore rather to 
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be surprised that they did so much, than seek to know why they did 
not accomplish more Sinan and Michel Angelo were employed 
simultaneously in ereoting the two great religious edifices of their age 
in the two old capitals of the Christian world The mosque at Con- 
stantinople is less than one-fourth the size of St Peter’s at Rome, but 
notwithstanding its comparatively small dimensions, it is far better 
in design and a much more impressive building than its gigantic 
Christian nval. If the mosque had been constructed with, better 
materials, and with somewhat increased dimensions, it would have 
stood a comparison with any building of its class , and even as it is, 
must be considered as one of the most successful designs of modern 
times 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The architectural history of the province of Persia , 1 during the last two 
thousand years, is perhaps more meagre and less satisfactory than that 
of any other country we are acquainted with which possessed the same 
amount of civilization and an equal share of material prosperity during 
so long a period A good deal of this is, no doubt, owing to the circum- 
stance that the principal cities were built on the plains, where stone 
was not available as a building material Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Modam, 
and Bagdad were all cities of brick, and in that country there is not 
fuel enough to bum the bricks properly, nor timber of such a character 
as to form roofs of a nature to protect permanently the frail walls 
which support thorn This, however, is far from being a sufficient 
cause to account for the almost total absence of buildings dunng a 
great portion of the time included m this chapter Persia Proper is a 
stony country, full of building materials of the best class, and such 
cities as Nisibin, Mardin, or Diarbekr, wero built at the root of hills 
where both stone and wood were abundant 

More must probably be ascribed to the character of the inhabitants. 
So long as the Persian blood was puro, they were too essentially 
of Aryan stock for us to expect much building magnificence among 
them It is true, of course, that the Acheemenians built splendid 
palaces at Susa and Persepolis, but they were then a small caste 


1 Looked at from an architectural point tions and repetitions, the former must be 
of view, it is necessary to distinguish care- | considered as including the whole valley 
fully between the architectural province of the Euphrates, and as bounded on the 
of Persia and the political kingdom bear- east by the watershed of the riven flowing 
in g that name In order to render the into the Indus, 
subject intelligible, without endless defini- 
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governing a people of Turanian or Semitio origin, who were the 
builders of Nineveh and Babylon, and the new dynasty naturally fell 
m with the habits of their subjects and pandered to their tastes and 
feelings When they were struck down by Alexander, the old history 
came to an end and the old arts disappeared from the Mesopotamian 
world. The Seleucidro built nothing that has como to our knowledge. 
The Parthians have left no material tiaces of their existence The 
Sassanians have left the remains of some palaces of no great extent, 
and not remarkable for any beauty of style We know little — very 
little — of the architecture of the Caliphs Even Haroon el-Rashid has 
left no mark on the face of the country which he rendered so lllustnous 
by his magnificence It is not till the 11th or 12th centuries that 
Tartar hordes began to overflow then boundaries on the north and to 
settle on the fertile plains of the south in sufficient numbers to make 
their influence felt \\ e then find mosques and public buildings rising 
on all sides, gay with eveiy soit of polychromatic decoration, and every- 
where crowned with the bulbous dome that, from Moscow to Delhi, 
marks the presence of the race 

From the 12th century onwards sufficient materials exist to trace 
the- progress of the stylo, and the monuments have been illustrated and 
published m quite sufficient detail to enable this to be done to almost 
any extent that might be desired , but m a general history of archi- 
tecture the Saracenic ait of Pcisia does not rank high It has 
neither the peifection of detail which characterises that of Egypt, nor 
the variety and poetry of that of India, nor even the grandeur of aspi- 
ration that maiks the mosques of Constantinople Still, it is interest- 
ing for the beauty of its colours and the elegance of many of the 
forms employed , and a knowledge of it is indispensable to connect 
the styles which the Mahomedans elaborated in the West with those 
which they intioduccd into the countnes east of the Indus 
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CONTENTS. 

Historical notice — Palaces of Dinrbekr and A1 Hadhr — Domes — Scrbistan- 
Firouzabad — Tuk Kcsm 


CHRONOLOGY 


Anleshir or Artaxcrxes eetablishes Sos- 
sanian dynasty 
A1 Hadhr built (about) 

Tiridates 
S ‘rblstan (about) 



Bahram Gour begins to reign 

AD 420 

A D 226 

Firouzabad (about) 

450 

250 

khoBru Nushirvan begins to reign 

631 

266-342 

build* palace at Ctesipbon (about) 

550 

350 

Conqucbt of Persia by Arabs 

641 


After a hiatus of neaily six centuries, during which no building now 
known to exist can bo quoted, we again begin to feel that the art had 
not entirely perished m the populous countries of Central Asia , but 
even then our history recommences so timidly and with buildings of 
such uncertain dates as to be very far from satisfactory 



943 Flan of Palace at A1 Hadhr From a Sketch by Mr Layard Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


One of the oldest buildings known as belonging to the new school is 
the palace of Al-Hadhi, situated in the plain, about thirty miles from 
the Tigris, nearly west from the rums of Kaleh Shergat. 

The city itself is circular in plan, nearly an English mile in 
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diameter, and surrounded by a stone wall with towers at intervals, 
m the centre of which stands a walled enclosure, nearly square in plan, 
about 700 ft by 800 This is again subdivided into an outer and inner 
court by a wall across its centre. The outer court is unencumbered 
by buildings, the mnei nearly filled with them The principal of 
these is that represented m plan on woodcut No 943 It consists 
of three large and four smaller halls placed side by Bide, with various 
smaller apartments m th b icar All those halls are roofed by semi- 
circular tunncl-\ aults, without ribs or other ornament, and they are 
all entnely Open in front, all the light and air bemg admitted from 
the one end 

There can bo very little doubt that these halls are copies, or in- 
tended to be so, of the halls of the old Assyrian palaces , but that 
strange mama for vaulted roofs which seized on all the nations of fhe 
East as well as on those of the West during the middle ages led the 
architect on to a new class of arrangements, which renders the resem- 
blance by no means apparent at first sight 

The old halls had almost invariably their entrances on the longer 
side , but with a vault this would have required immense abutments , 



and without in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which had not 
then come into 
general use, would 
even in that case 
have been d ifficult 
The most obvi- 


944 Mpvation of p lit of th' Palace at Al H ulhr Sc il 50 ft to 1 in mode of meet- 


ing the difficulty 

was that adopted here of using the halls as abutments the one to other, 
like the arches of a budge , so that, if the two external arches were firm, 
all the rest were safe This was provided for by making the outer halls 
smaller* as shown in the elevation (woodcut ^o 944), or by strength- 
ening the outer wall But even then the architect seems to have 
shrunk from weakening the intermediate walls by making too many 
openings in them Those which do exist are small and infrequent , 
bo that there is generally only one entiance to each apartment, and 
that so narrow as to seem incongruous with the size of the room* 
to which it leads 

It is by no means clear to what use the square apartment in the 
rear, with the double wall, was applied It may have been a temple, 
but more probably contained a stair or inclined plane leading to the 
roof or upper rooms, which almost certainly existed over the smaller 
halls at least 

All the details of the building are copied from the Homan — the 
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archivolts tod pilasters almost literally so, but still so rudely executed 
to to prove that it was not done under the direct superintendence of a 
Homan artist. This is even more evident with regard to the griffins 
and scroll-work, and the acanthus-leaves which ornament the capitals 
and friezes. The most peculiar ornament, however, is the range of 
masks earned round all the archivolts Qf the arches. The only 
thing known at all similar is the celebrated aich at Volterra 
with three masks , but here these are infinitely more numerous over 
all the arches, and form, m fact, the principal features of the deco- 
rations 

Even tradition is silent legarding the date of these remarkable 
ruins. The style of architecture, however, certainly points to a penod 
antenor to the age of Constantine, but not so early as the time of 
Aurelian and the flounshmg da} s of Palmyra It is difficult, however, 
to speak at all confidently, as wc are so entirely ignorant of the local 
circumstances of the place at the time the buildings were erected , and 
local peculiarities often influence a style as much as the age in which 
it flourished 

Another building which merits moie attention than has hitherto 
been bestowed upon it is now used as the great mosque at Diarbekr 
Neither its history nor even its date is correctly known , but judging 
from its style, m so far as it can be made out from such drawings as 
exist, it seems to belong to the age of Tindates (280-342) The 
palace — for such it was ongmally — consists of an oblong court-yard, 
at either end of which i£ a building with open arcades in two storeys 
facing one another— as in the palace of the Hebdomon at Constan- 
tinople — and between the two, facing the entrance, is the fagade of a 
church standing o» the east side of the court 1 

The principal of the two wmg buildings is represented on wood-* 
cut No 945 The framework is of a debased Homan style of archi- 
tecture, very similar to parts of the buildings of Diocletian or Con- 
stantino at Spalatro or Jerusalem, but, being far removed from the 
influence of the capital, the details display a wildness which is not 
to be found m any contemporary examples in Italy or the further 
west The upper range of openings seem to be of the same date with 
the decorative details, but the lower range of arches look — if correctly 
diawn— so much more modern that one cannot help fancying they be- 
long to another age Till, indeed, the building is examined by some 
competent person, it must remain doubtful whether what we now see is 
the xe-erection of an older building of the date of the Cufic inscriptions* 
which cover its walls, or whether all the essential parts are of the date 


l For the principal port of the mforma- 1 drawings of every part, bat they have 
tion legarding this building I am indebted I never been published 

to M G Texier, He po bcsfps detailed 2 These inscriptions were all copied by 
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above assigned to it, and the pointed arches and inscriptions subsequent 
additions. The building is rich, and so interesting that it is to be hoped 
that its history and peculiarities will before long be investigated. 



With the accession of the Sassamans, a p 223, Persia regained 
much of that power and stability to which she had been so long a 

Consul Taylor, and brought home to this they were never published, and cannot 
eountiy I never could learn, however, find out what has become of them 
that they were translated I feel certain 
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stranger. The capture of the Roman Emperor Valerian by the 2nd 
king of tte race, ad 260, the conquest of Armenia and victories over 
Galenus by the 7th (296), and the exploits of the 14th, Bahrain Gaur, 
and his visit to India and alliance with its kings, all point to extended 
power abroad , while the improvement m the fine arts at homo indi- 
cates returning prosperity and a degree of security unknown since the 
fall of the Acheememdse 

These kings seem to have been of native race, and claimed descent 
from the older dynasties, at all events they lestoied the ancient reli- 
gion, and many of the habits and customs with which we aie familiar 
as existing before th^time of Alexander the Gieat 

As before remarked, the fire-worship does not admit of temples, 
and we consequently miss that class of buildings which m all ages 
besf illustrates the beauties of architecture , and it is only m a few 
scattered remains of palaces that we are able to ti are the progiess of 
the style Such as they are, they indicate consideiable originality and 
power, but at the same time point to a state of society when attention 
to security hardty allowed the architect the free exeicisc of the moie 
delicate ornaments of his art 

The Sassanians took up the style whoic it was left by the buildeis 
of A1 Hadhr, but we only find it aftci *i long mtrival of time, during 
which changes had taken place which alteied it to a considerable 
extent, and made it in fact into a new and complete style 

They letained the great tunnel-like halls ot A1 Hadhr, but only as 
entrances They cut bold arches tliiougli the dividing walls, so as to 
form them into lateial suites But abo\e all they learnt to place 
domes on the intersections of their halls, not resting on diums, but on 
pedentives, 1 and did not even attempt to bring down simulated lines of 
support to the giound Besides all these constiucti\o peculiarities, 
they lost all trace of IJoman detail, and adopted a system of long reed- 
like pilasters, extending fiom the giound to the cornice, below which 
they were joined by small scmiciiculai aiches They m short adopted 
all the peculiarities which aie found m the By zantme style as carried 
out at a later age m Armenia and the JJast \\ e must know more of 
this style, and be able to ascube authentic dates to such examples as 
we are acquainted with, before we can decide whether the Sassanians 
borrowed the style from the Eastern Homans , or whether they them- 
selves were in fact the inventors fiom whom the architects of the 
more western nations took the hints which they afterwards so much 
improved upon 

The various steps by which the Romans advanced from the eon- 


1 These are expedients for filling up 
the comers of square lower storeys on 
which it is intended to place a circular 
superstructure They somewhat resemble 
very large brockets or corbels placed in 


an angle Examples of them have been 
given m speaking of Byzuutme architec- 
ture, and others will be found m the 
chaptei on Mahomedan Architecture m 
India, further on 
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struction of buildings like the Pantheon to that of the church* of 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople are so consecutive and so easily traced, 
as to be intelligible in themselves without the necessity of seeking 
for any foreign element whioh may have affected them If it really 
was so, and the architecture of Constantinople was not influenced from 
the East, we must admit that the Sassaman was an independent and 
simultaneous invention, possessing characteristics well worthy of study. 
It is quite certain too that this style had a direct influence on the 
Christian and Moslem styles of Asia, which exhibit many features not 
denveable from any of the more western styles 

A few examples will render this clearer than it can be made m 
words The plan and section (woodcuts Nos* 946 and 947) of a 
small but interesting palace at Serbistan will explain most of the 
peculiarities of the style The entrances, it will be observed, are deep 
tunnel-like arches, but the centre is covered by a dome resting on 
pendentives, not filling up the angles by a great bracket, as was usual 



046 Plan of Palace at Serbistan 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in 



94? Section on llnp A B of Palace at Serbistan Horn Hand in 
and Coste’s ' Voyage cn Perse * Scale 50 ft to 1 m 


with the Romans, but constructed by throwing a series of arches 
across them, as shewn m tho woodcut, so as to conveit the square into 
the circular form required The dome too is elliptical, not semicir- 
cular, and is the next step to the pointed or conical dome, which was 
necessarily introduced in the more lainy climates further north. Being 
of brick, the building depended externally on stucco for its ornamenta- 
tion , and this having perished, we are left without the means of 
judging of its details 

In the lateral halls, pillars are placed at some distance from the 
walls, from which heavy tiansverso nbs spring The builders thus 
obtained the means of counteracting the thrust of the vault, without 
breaking the external outline by buttresses, and without occupying 
much room on the floor, while at the same time these projections added 
considerably to the architectural effect of the mtenoi The date of 
the building is not correctly known, but it most probably belongs to 
the age of Shapour in the middle of the fourth century 

The palace at Firouzabad is probably a century more modern, and 
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erected on a far more magnificent scale, being in fact the typical 


building of the style, so far at least 
as we at present know. 

As will be seen in the plan, the 
great central entrance opens laterally 
into two side chambers, and the 
inner of these into a suite of three 
splendid domed apartments, occupy- 
ing the whole width of the building 
Beyond this is an inner court, sur- 
rounded by apartments all opening 
upon it. 

As will be perceived from the 
woodcut No 949, representing one 
of the doorways m the domed halls, 
the details have nothing Roman 
about them, but are borrowed di- 
rectly from Persepolis, with so little 
change that the style, so far as we 
can now judge, is almost an exact 
reproduction The portion of the 
exterior represented in woodcut No 



950 tells the same tale, though for 
its prototype we must go back still 


Plan of Palace at Firouzabad. From 
Ffondln and Coste 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 


furthei to the rums at Wurka — the 


building called Wuswusht that place 
(see vol i p 146) being a palace 
arranged very similarly to these, and 
adorned externally by panellings and 
leeded pilasters, diftenng fiom these 
buildings 'only m detail and arrange- 
ment, but in all essentials so like 
them as to prove that the Sassamans 
borrowed most of their peculiarities 
from earlier native examples 

The building itself is a perfectly 
legular parallelogiam, 332 ft by 180, 
without a single break, or even an 
opening of any sort, except the one 



great arch of the entrance , and ex- 
ternally it has no ornament but the 940 • From Flandin 

repetition of the tall pilasters and 

naiTOw arohes represented m woodcut No 950 Its aspect is thus 
simple and severe, but more like a gigantic Bastile than the palace 
of a gay, pavilion-loving people, like the Persians. 
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Internally the arrangement of the halls is simple and appropriate, 
and, though somewhat too formal, is dignified and capable of consider- 
able architectural display. On 
the whole, however, its forma- 
lity is perhaps less pleasing than 
the more picturesque arrange- 
ments of the palace at Serbistan 
last described 

Another century probably 
elapsed before Khosru (Nushir- 
van) commenced the most dar- 
ing, though certainly not the 
950 Part of External Wall, Firoiuabad No scult most beautiful, building ever 

attempted by any of his race , 
for to him wo must ascube the well-known T&k Kesra (woodcuts 
Nos. 951, 952), the only important ruin that now marks the site 
of the Otesiphon of the Greeks — the great Modam of the Arabian 



conquerors 

As it is, it is only a fragment of a palace, a facade similar in 
ariangement to that at Fnouzabad, but on a much larger scale, its 



Plau of r«k Kesra at ( t< siphon 1* roin 1 luinhn und Coste 
Scale LOU It tv> I in 


width being 370 ft, 
its height 105 In- 
stead of the plain 
circular arch of the 
earlier example, the 
architect has here at- 
tempted the section 
of one of his domes — 
hoping thus to avoid 
some, at least, of the 
lateral thrust — to ob- 


tain, m short, by an 

ellipse, what the Gothic architects managed by the pointed arch As 
a mere scientific point of construction it is not clear that the Sassanian 
did not take the best modo of attaining his cud , but to our eyes, at 
least, it appears fortunate that the Gothic architects had other models 
before them, or they might have copied what perhaps even their ability 
would never have rendered a beauty 

Another detail m which this building contrasts most painfully 
with the last described is that, instead of the tall, simple, and elegantly- 
shaped pilasters which adorned its exterior, we here find a number of 
storeys of blind arches superimposed the one on the other without any 
apparent tnotive, and certainly without any compensating accession of 
elegance. The foiling of small arches, however, round the great one is 
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curious, and points to a mode of decoration whiafc subsequently played 
an important part m the history of architecture 1 



952 Els% fttiou of Great Arch of fak Kesra at Ctesiphou Scale 50 ft to l in 


Though it may not perhaps be beautiful, there is certainly some- 
thing grand m a great vaulted entiance, 72 ft wide by 85 ft in 
height, and 115 m depth, though it makes the doorway at the inner 
end and all the adjoining paits look extremely small It would have 
required the rest of the palace to be carried out on an unheard-of 
scale to compensate for this defect The Saracenic architects got over 
the difficulty by making the great poital a sumdome, and by cutting 
it up with ornaments and details, so that the doorway looked as laige 
as was required for the sptice left foi it Heie, m the parent form, 
all is perfectly plain m the interior, and painting alone could have 
been employed to relieve its nakedness, winch, however, it never would 
have done effectually 

Taking it altogether the building is intei estmg as containing the 
germs of much that followed, lather than for any intrinsic merit of 
its own The same is, peihaps, tiue of the style to which it belongs 
If properly worked out and lllustiated it would probably explain 
many of the difficulties in the history of the Eastern forms of tho 
Byzantine style It is doubtful, however, whether tho materials exist 
for a full elucidation of the problem Let us hope they may prove 
sufficient , for the blank which exists in the sequence at this period 
is a very great drawback on our power of understanding many of 
the problems which the subsequent histoiy piesents to us, more espe- 
cially in India 

1 These four buildings probably date * Firouzabad ad 450 

as near as may be one century from each 1 Otesiphon . « 550 ^ 

other, thus — A bare skeleton, which it will require 

A1 Hadhr a d 250 much time and labour to clothe with flesh 

Serbistan 350 and resfcoio to life 
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Arab conquest of Persia 
Haroun al-Raahid began to reign 
dynasty of Tartar Samanides 
Seljuklan dynasty 
Gbengis Khan 

Ghazan Khan builds mosque at iubrecz 


CHRONOLOGY 


ad 641 
786 
874 
1037 
1205 
1294 


Mahomed Khodabendah, builder of tomb 


at Snltanieh, began to reign ad HO i 

Sufl dynasty 1409 

Abbis the Great, builder of Bazaar at 
Ispahan 1586 

Husein Shah, last of the Sufls 1694 


As mentioned a few pages fuither back, the architectural history of 
Persia is nearly a blank for the first six centuries of the Hejira Nothing 
remains of the ancient glories of Bagdad except a few fragments of the 
walls of the Madnssa, and peihaps one or two tombs Bussorah and 
Kufa aie equally destitute of any architectural remains of the great 
age of the Caliphs Indeed, theio seems scarcely to be one single 
mosque or important building now remaining between the Euphrates 
and the Indus which belongs authentically to the earlior centuries of 
the Mahomedan oia, and m such a state as would enable us to say 
what the stylo of those days was, or how far it resembled or differed 
from the contemporary styles in the neighbouimg countries 

From what we know from histoiy of the ago of Haroun al-Rashid, 
it is probable that no Moorish court ever reached a higher pitch of 
enlightenment and magnificence than that of Bagdad during his reign 
(a.d 786-809) It was also so far removed fiom the direct influence 
*>f the Byzantine style, that it is probable we should find in his build- 
ings the germ of much which now comes abruptly before us without 
our being able to trace it back to its origin 

In the whole architectural history of the world there is scarcely so 
complete a break as this, and scarcely one so much to he lamented, 
considering how great and how polished the people were whose art is 
thus lost to us. Let us hope, however, that it is not entirely lost , hut 
gjthat some fragments may yet be recovered by the first who earnestly 
searches for them. Meanwhile there is one tomb outside the walls of 
Bagdad whidh may belong to this epoch , and even if it should prove 
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to be more modem, is interesting from its presenting us with ja new 
form of pyramidal roof It is known as the tomb of Zobeid4, the 
favourite wife of Haroun al-Rashid , l but as it stands alone, and we 
have no earlier buildings from which we can trace 
it, and no later one of a date sufficiently near to 
enable us to check any conclusion we might arrive 
at, we must be content to assume the tiadition as cor- 
rect, till the contrary is proved It is an octagonal 
building, 80 ft m diameter externally, and 1 30 ft in 
height, with an entiance porch attached to oAe side 
With such dimensions as these, it would hardly attract 
remark in the vicinity of an Indian city, but the form 
of its roof is very peculiar My own impression is, sca^ wo fcettoVin. 
that it is borrowed from earlier buildings, possibly 
even of the old Babylonian or Assy rian periods Its greatest claim on 
our interest, however, arises from the fact that something very like it 
is found m India m the earliest Hindu and Jama temples, for which 
no reasonable origin has yet been 
assigned All recent discovones 
seem to point to Assyria as the 
source of much which is found m 
the eaily architecture and mytho- 
logy of India, and this, among 
other indications, is well worthy of 
attention 

The same form occkis again in 
a building known as the Tomb of 
Ezekiel, near Bagdad (woodcut No 
955), the date of which has never 
been satisfactorily ascertained It 
occurs also at Susa, on the so-called 
tomb of Daniel, and generally seems 
to be so usual in the age of the 
Caliphs, and is so peculiar, that it 
must have long bq?n m use beforo 
it could become so generally dif- 
fused 

From these, which may belong to the age of the Caliphs, we pass at 
one! to the Seljukians, who seem to have been possessed of stronger 
building instincts 

One of the earliest buildings of this race of which anything like 
correct illustrations have been published is the Imaret or Hospital, of 

1 For tho plan and elevation of this building I am indebted to the unpublished 
drawings of my fnend M 0 Texier 

VOL. 11 2 F 
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G'ifi Tomb of Ezekiel, ne ir Bagdad From Tczler and Pollan 


Oulou Jami, at Erzeroum — an arcade ot two storeys, surrounding on 
three sides a court-yard 90 ft by 45 It is broken m the centre by 
what in a Christian church would be called a transept. The woodcut 
hero given (No 95G) shews tho general appeal ance of the aicade, and 
also the upper pait of two mmarots which flank tho external porch 
This poi ch is ornamented in tho richest mannei of the style Opposite 
to the entrance a long galleiy leads to the tomb of the founder, a cir- 
cular building of very considerable elegance, tlio roof of which is a 
hemispherical vault internally, but a stiaight sided Armenian conical 
roof on tho outside These dispositions mako the plan of the building 
so similar to that of a Chustian church, that most tiavcllers have con- 
sidered it as one, mistaking the couit foi the nave, and the tomb, with 
the gallery leading to it, for the apse and choir There can, however, 
be no doubt but that it was originally built by a#lahomedan, for the 
purpose ot a hospital, oi place of rest foi pilgums, dui mg the sway of 
the Seljukian princes m the 12th and 13th centuries, and that its 
similarity to a Christian chuich m plan is accidental, though its details 
Very much resemble those of the chinches of Am and other places in 
Armenia. This, howevei , only shows that tho inhabitants of the same 
country did not practise two stylos, but ananged the same forms m 
different maimers to suit their various purposes. 

There is another mosque of about the same age as this one at Am, 
which would show even more clearly this close analogy , but it has 
never been drawn with sufficient conoctness to admit of its being 
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95b Imaret of Onlou Jami at Enseroum From Ttxior’s ' Armei le rt la Perst ’ 


used for the purpose of demonstrating the fact now pointed out. But, 
indeed, throughout Armenia, mosques and Christian chuiches con- 
stantly alternate, hoirowmg details fiom one another, and making up 
one of the most cunous mixed chapteis m the history of the art, a 
chapter still lcmaimng to bo wntten by some ono who may visit the 
spot with sufficient knowledge and enthusiasm to accomplish it. 


Mosque at Tabkeez 

The next building that may be chosen for illustration is the mined 
mosque at Tabreez, which, when perfect, mua^ have been one of the 
most beautiful in the country. Its histoiy is not exactly known, but 
it certainly belongs to the Mogul dynasty, which on the death of 
Mangu Khan, the son of Ghengis Khan, was founded m Persia by 
Ilulaku, the brother of Mangu He and his sons generally retained 
the faith of their forefathers till Ghazan Khan, who succeeded in 
a.i>. 1294 . Ghazan zealously embraced the. Mahomedan faith, and it 

9*9 
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was apparently to signalise the conversion that he began the mosque , 
but whether it was finished by him or his successors is not evi- 
dent As will be seen by the plan, it is not large, being only about 

150 ft by 120, exclusive of the tomb m 
the rear, which, as a Tartar, it was im- 
possible he could dispense with 

In plan it differs also considerably 
from those previously illustrated, being 
in reality a copy of a Byzantine church, 
earned out with the details of the 13th 
century —a fact which confirms the belief 
that llio Persians before this age were 
not a mosquo-buildmg poople In this 
mosque the mode of decoration is what 
principally deserves attention , the whole 
budding, both externally and internally, 
being covered with a perfect mosaic of 
glazed bricks of very brilliant colours, 
and wi ought into the most mtneate patterns, and with all the elegance 
toi which the Persians were m all ages remaikable 

Europe possesses no specimen of any style of ornamentation com- 
parable with this The painted plaster of the Alhambra is infinitely 
inferior, and oven the mosaic painted-glass of our cathedrals is a 
very partial and incomplete ornament compared with the brilliancy 
of a design pervading the whole building, and entirely oairied out m 
the same style From the time, howevei, of the oldest Assyrian 
palaces, to the present day, colour has been in that country a moie 
essential element of arelntoctur.il magnificence than form , and here at 
least we may judge of what the halls of Nineveh and Persepolis once 
wore, when adorned with colouis in the same manner as this now 
mined mosquo of the Taitars 

Though of course impossible adequately to represent this building 
in a woodcut, the view 1 (woodcut No 958) of its principal portal will 
give some idea of the form of the mosque, and introduce the leader 
to a new mode of giving expression to portals, which after the date 
of this building is nearly uni vei sal m the East The entrancc-door 
is small, but covered by a semi dome of considerable magnitude, 
giving it all tho grandeui of a poital as largo as the main aisle of 
the building The Gothic aichitects attempted something of this 
sort, by making the outer openings of their doorB considerably laiger 
than the inner, m other words, by “ splaying ” widely the jambs of 



l»57 Mosque at labreez Scale 100 ft 
to i in 


1 Both the plan and view are taken from the mosaic decorations, from which then 
Baron Toxier's * Armeme et la Perse,’ beauty of detail may be judged, though 
which gives also several coloured plates of not the effect of the whole 
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their portals. By this means, in some of the French cathedrals, the 
appearance of a very large portal is obtained with onty the requisite 
and convenient size of opening , but in this they were far surpassed 
by the architects of the East, whose lofty and deeply recessed portals, 
built ©n the same plan as the example here shewn, are unrivalled for 
grandeur and appropriateness. 



958 View of Ruined Mosqu< at 1 abreez. From TexUr’s Annenw et la P*.ree ’ 


The mosque was destroyed by an earthquake in the beginning of 
the piesent century, but it seems to have been deserted long before 
that, owing to its having belonged to the Turkish sect of the Sonmtes, 
while the Persians have dui ing the last five centuries been devoted 
Shiites, or followers of the sect of All and his martyred sons 


Tomb at Sultanilh (a n 1303-1316 ) 

Mahomed Khodabendah, the successor of Ghazan Khan, the buildei 
of the mosque at Tabreez last described, founded the city of Sultameh, 
and, like a true Tartar, his first care was to build himself a tomb 1 
which should become the principal ornament of his new city Ker 


1 Texier, from whose work the lllustra i monument must be 200 or 300 years older 
tions are taken, ascribes the building to than that king, and besides, the Sufis, 
another Khodabendah of the Sufi dynasty, not being Tartars, would not build tombs 
a d 1577-85 Our knowledge, however, anywhere, much less m Sultanvjoh, where 
of the style is sufficient to show that the they never resided 
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PoTter 1 says that, being seized wifi. as muei zeal for his new Shiite 
faith as his predecessor had been for the Sonnite, his intention was 
to lodge m this mausoleum the remains of All and his son Hossein. 

This intention, however, was not earned into 
effect, and we know that his own bones repose 
alone in their splendid shnne. 

Tn general plan the building is an ootagon, 
with a small chapel added opposite the en- 
trance, in which the body lies. The front has 
also been brought out to a square, not only 
to admit of two staircases in the angles, but 
also # to servo as a backing to the porch which 
once adorned this side, but which has now 
entirely disappeared • 

Internally the dome is 81 ft m diameter 
by 1 50 ft m height, the octagon being worked 
into a cnclo by as elegant a senes of brackets 
as perhaps ever were employed for this puiposo The form of the 
dome, too, is smgulaily giaceful and elegant, and much preferable 
to the bulb shaped double domes subsequently common in Persian 



Tomb at Sultamth Scale 
1(M) ft to 1 in 



1 * Tiavols,’ vol i p 277 
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architecture. The whole is covered with glazed tiles, rivalling in 
richness those of the mosque at Tabreez, and with its general beauty 
of outline this building affords one of the best Specimens of this Style 
to be found either m Persia or any other country 

These works were, however, far surpassed in magnificence, though 
not in beauty, by those of the dynasty of the Sufis, who succeeded m 
149D. The most powerful and brilliant sovereign of this race was 
Shah Abbas the Great (ad 1585-1629), whoso great works rendered 
his capital of Ispahan one of the most splendid cities of the East 
Among these works, by far the mpst magnificent was the great Maidan , 
or bazaar, with its accompanying mosque and suboidmate buildings 



View ol ibe iomb at bultuulth 


r Jho Maidan i& an immense rectangular area, 2600 ft by 700, 1 sur- 
i ounded on all sides by an arcade two stui oys m height, consisting 
of 86 arches on the longor, and 30 on the shorter sides, richly orna- 
mented, and broken m the centre of each face by a handsome edifice 
The great mosque is at one end, opposite to which is the bazaar gate, 
and in tho longor side the Luft Ullah mosque, facing this is the 
All Kassi gate, which, in its various storeys and complicated suites of 

1 Ker Porter's • Travels/ vol i p 432 Mark’s at Venice, which resembles it more 
etseq I cannot help suspecting thaltkero than any other area, is only 560 ft long, 
is some mistake about these dimensions with a mean breadth of about 250 ft 
— they seem excessive The Piazza ol St 
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apartments, is m feet a palace rather than a gateway as we understand 
the term 

The dimensions of the great mosque, or Mesjid Shah, may be judged 
of from the plan below As will be perceived, the Maidan not facing 
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Mecca, a bend is made in the entrance, which, however, is far from 
being Unfavourable to the general picturesque effect of the group 
The mosque itself is a rectangular building, the internal dimensions of 
whioh are 223 ft by 130, the centre compartment being surmounted 
by a dome 75 ft m diameter and 110 ft high internally, but being 
double, like most domes of this age, its external height is 165 ft, 
which is also the height of the minarets attached to the mosque On 
three sides the mosque is surrounded by court-yaids, richly orna- 
mented, and containing fountains and basins of water for the prescribed 
ablutions of the faithful The principal court measures 225 ft by 170, 



963 Madriusa of Sultan Huiscin at Ispahan From Flandin and Coste's * Voyage en Perse * 


and surrounded as it is on all sides by facades in the richest sty le of 
Persian polychromatic decoration, the brilliancy of its architectural 
effect is almost unnvalled by any other examplo of its class Botli 
in architectural forms and m tlio style of ornament this mosque 
is inferior to tho®e at Tabrcez and at Sultameh, but for mass and 
amount of decoration it is among the most magnificent specimens of 
its class Taken altogether, the Maidan Shah, and its accompanying 
mosques and gates — the whole the work of one king and on one 
design — present a scene of gorgeous, though it may be somewhat bar- 
barous splendour, almost unequalled in the whole world Even now, 
m its premature decay, it strikes almost every traveller, though the 
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style is not one that looks well in rum, owing to the peiishable nature 
of the materials and the tawdry effect of glazed tiles, when it is seen 
that they are a mere surface ornament to the walls 

The fonns and peculiarities of this style w ill be better judged of— 
in a woodcut at least — by the representation of the Madrissa, or college, 
of Husem Shah (woodcut No. 963), the last of the Sufi kings of 
Persia; and though erected at the end of the 17th oontury, while the 
great mosque was built id the beginning of it, but little change seems 
to have taken place m the interval the minarets are of the same form, 
the double bulb-shaped dome is similar, and the double arcAdes that 
suriound the court of the mosque are the same in form as those that 
encircle the Maidan Shah 

From the time of the Afghan invasion, which took place during the 
reign of the Sultan Husein m the beginning of the last oentury, 
Persia does not seem to have recovered herself sufficiently to under- 
take any great works , some palaces, it is true, have been built, and 
mosques of inferior dimensions, but nothing really remarkable of late 
years. The influence of the corrupt styles of Europe has become too 
apparent to enable us to hopo that she will ever again be able to 
recover her place in the domain of art 

Although it was sometimos brilliant, and always truthful, the 
Persian Saracenic is hardly entitled to lank among the really great or 
admirable stylos of architecture* JLts. chiffrf historic interest rosts on tho 
fact of its being a, modern reproduction of the style of tho ancient 
palaces of Nineveh and Babylon, using the same thick walls of imper- 
fectly burned bricks, and covering them with the same brilliant coloured 
decorations of glazed and painted tiles and bucks, carrying this spocies 
of decoration to an extent never attempted m any other part of tho 
world This too constitutes its puncipal claim to interest m an artistic 
point of view, since it shews how fai poly cinematic decoration may bo 
used, both internally and externally, not only without any offence to 
good taste, but with the most complete success m producing that 
beauty and splendour which is the aim of all -architectural utterance 


Palacks 

The Persian princes showed almost as much taste and splendour m 
their palaces as in their mosques , but these were not from their nature 
so capable of architectural display as the others An Eastern palace 
neither requires that mass of apartments and offices whioh arc in- 
dispensable in Europe, nor does tho climate admit of their being 
massed together so as to form a single group, imposing from its size 
On the contrary, the Persian palaces generally consist of a number of 
pavilions and detached halls, and smaller groups of apartments scat-* 
tered over a large space interspersed with trees and gardens, and only 
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connected by covered arcades or long lines of canals, the centre of 
which in adorned by fountains of the most elegant forms. 

Individually these detached buildings are often of great beauty 
and most elaborately ornamented, and the whole 'effect is pleasing and 
tasteful , but for true architectural effect they are too scattered, and the 
whole is generally very deficient in grandeur. 

The throne-room at Teheran (woodcut No. 9C4) is a fair specimen 
of these btuldings, though, in fact, it is only a porch or deep recess 
opening on a garden, the front being supported or ornamented by two 
twisted columns In fiont of these a massive curtain is diawn out 
when the room is usfed, and both for colour and richness of effect the 
curtain is virtually the puncipal feature in the composition. 



9b4 Throno-room at I\ heron From N in°v* h and Feraepolls Restored * 


The next example is taken fi om the palace of Char Bagh, or the 
“ Four Gardens ” at Ispahan, and shews the general picturesque foim 
these buildings assume It is by no means so favourable a specimen 
as the last, though this may arise more from tho nature of the building 
than fiom any defect on the part of its architect Many of tho pavi- 
lions m the same palace are of great lightness and elegance, though, 
most of them being supported by wooden pillars, and being of very 
ephemeral constiuction, they hardly belong to the higher class of 
aichitoctural art 

The Caravanserais form another class of buildings, not peculiar, it 
is tiue, to Persia, but which, from the character of the traffic m mei- 
•chandise, and the general insecurity of the roads along which it is 
conducted, has received a great development m that oountry. Inter- 
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nally, their usual form is that of a square court-yard, surrounded by a 
range of arcades generally two storeys in height, each arch opening 
into a small Bquare cell at the back Externally they present only a 
high plain wall, surmounted by battlements and flanked by towers at 
each angle, and sometimes also by additional towers m the longer 
faces The principal architectural ornament is lavished on the gate- 
ways, which are almost always higher than the contiguous walls, and 
often display great beauty of design combined with consumable elabo- 
ration of detail 



It is not, however, only in these largei monuments that the Pei- 
sians show an appreciation of the beautiful and a power of expressing 
it As in most Eastern nations, the feeling seems innate, and all the 
minor objects exhibit it, as well as the more important ones Their 
political position is now such as would pi event them from accomplish- 
ing anything gicat in ait There are still, howe\er, resident m that 
country remnants of those races who built the palaces of Babylon and 
Nineveh , and if an opportunity were afforded them, they might still do 
something, if allowed to do it in their own way It is to be feared, 
however, that European influence is extending through that country 
too fast for art , and that if they attempted anything, it will be only 
m the bastard Italian style, which, with the round hat, seems destined 
to make the tour of the globe 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CONI ENTS 

Ethnology — Religions — Architectural Division ol the Indian Stvles — 
Importance of the subject 


There are few tasks which could be proposed to a writer on archi- 
tectural subjects more difficult than that of giving a concise account, 
in a limited space, of all the myriad foims which architectuie has 
assumed in India duimg the last 2000 yeais In the earliest authentic 
narratives, we are told by Megasthenes that the country, 100 yeais 
before the Christian era, was divided into 122 separate states, 1 and 
there is no reason to believe that the number has been much diminished 
at any penod between that time and the present day It is tiue that the 
British rule has absoibed all but some thnty or forty into our vast 
empire, but no such state of things seems to have existed before, unless 
it is for a few years before the death of Aurungzcbe (1707) Occa- 
sionally one of the**© states seems to have attained a sort of paramount 
authority over a greater oi less number of its neighbours, but the 
dominion was never permanent Now combinations were continually 
taking place among the incohoient elements of Indian society, to be 
disintegrated again, as a mure poweiful chief, or a new fashion of 
religion, might for the moment dictate 

The religions of the Indians were as various and as varying as the 
political combinations, and their architecture, of course, followed the 

* — " 


1 Arrian, ‘ Indico,' book i ch vu. 
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changes of the kaleidoscope. Add to all this, that the Indians never 
possessed a critical written or consecutive history of the country, and 
it will he understood how much study, and how much familiarity 
with the subject, it requires to attain a distinct grasp of so complex 
a subject, and how difficult, without unlimited space and power of 
illustration, it must be to convey to others a clear view of the changes 
art underwent in India, within the period designated Although, 
however, the details of the story are involved and |yplexed, its 
main outlines are by no means difficult to sketch. The fundamental 
phenomenon appears to be that, though India has the most fertile 
soil in the world, and the most delicious climate, the latter is ener- 
vating, and the conditions of life such as are not conducive to 
fecundity or longevity The result is that, though populous, India 
has never overflowed — only some insignificant migrations to tho east- 
wards can bo tiaced On the contrary, from the earliest day to the 
successive hoides of haidiei races have crossed the Indus, and settled 
present within her boundanes, each for a whilo impressing its will 
and nationality on the subject-races, till gradually absorbed among 
the people, and then inevitably succumbing to the next race of 
conquerors 

Ike only one of these migiations of which we have any very dis- 
tinct written details is that of the Mahomedans, commencing with 
Mahmood of Ghazni, a d 1001, and practically terminating with Nadir 
Shah, 1738, and Ahmed Shah Duram, 1760 For our present puiposes, 
it unfortunately is the last , but it is a type of all the previous inroads 
across tho Indus, and an intimate knowledge of its features enables us 
better to understand those which preceded it 
« 

In a woik like tho present, it is, of course, impossible to trace all 
the various combinations to wlrch these successive immigrations gave 
rise, still less to detail the arguments on which the conclusions regard- 
ing them are based , but it may add to the clearness of what follows, 
if it is preceded by a concise statement of tho conclusions which have 
been arrived at by the author up to the piesent time, though a great 
deal of this must necessarily be taken on trust, for the present 1 


1 I am aware that in writing in this 
manner I expose myself, in the first place, 
to the ohaige of dogmatism, and, in the 
second, to refutation from subsequent dis- 
coveries. The first is unimportant, the 
seoond, I fear, inseparable from so pro- 
gressive a subject , and it is hardly worth 
while to encumber the text by reservations 
and loopholes of escape, which merely 
serve to render the meaning obscure, m 
order that the personal consistency of the 
author may be protected. All I can say 


is, that the conclusions here announced 
are the result of thirty years' constant 
attention to the subject, and a very con- 
siderable amount of troublesome investiga- 
tion I f further research in other branches 
of knowledge brings to light clearer or 
more consistent conclusions, no one will re- 
joice more than I Bhall, though they prove 
me to be wrong in any given instance In 
some particulars I have little doubt but 
that this will be the case, but I do not be- 
lieve the mam outlines can now bo altered. 
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ErHNOLOGY. 

With regard to raoe, my impression is, that the Gonds, the Bhils, 
the Coles, and other tribes, now only found in the hills, are frag- 
ments of a people who, as far as we know, were aboriginal They seem, 
before the advent of the Aryans, to have occupied the whole of the 
valley of the Ganges, and their affinities were with the Thibetans, and 
the people beyond the Indus. 

The first immigration, of which we have any definite traces, is that 
of the Dravidian or Tamul-speaking races, now occupying the whole of 
the Madras Presidency. If they really migrated into India, it was 
across the Lower Indus, through Scinde and Guzcrat, and passed 
onwards towards the south It would, however, perhaps be, on the 
whole, more correct to assume that the Dravidians are the remnant of 
a great people, whose settlements, at some very early date, extended 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf to rape Comorin The Western 
branchos liave died out, or been absoibcd into othoi races, and the 
Eastern have been pressed into the corner, where we now find them, 
by subsequent immigrations into India of other races 

The second great migration is that of the Aryans, or Sanscnt- 
speakmg races There seems no doubt that they did come across the 
Upper Indus into the Punjab at some remote date Their own tra- 
ditions would lead us to suppose that this may have been about the 
date of their own Cali Yug, 3101 ycais b c , but their actual entry into 
India was more probably at least 1000 years later Be this as it may, 
we can trace their progress onwards till they occupied the whole 
valley of the Ganges, north of the Vmdya mountains, and ten or 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, carried their victorious arms 
even to Ceylon 

The third great immigration took place about the Christian era, 
when the Sakas or white Huns, with other cognate races, passed the 
Lower Indus, settled in Guzerat, and extended themselves as far noith 
as Delhi on their left, and the Mysore on their right Geneially they 
are known as the Kajpoot races, from then principal remnants being 
now found in the countiy bearing their name 

The fourth, or Mahomedan immigration, between the 11th and 
13th centuries, is, as just mentioned, the only one of which all the 
details are kuown to us. They came across the Upper Indus, follow- 
ing, m every respect, the footsteps of tho Aryans, and eventually ex- 
tended their permanent occupation even bej ond them to the southward. 

The duiation of each foreign occupation seems to have been shorter 
than that of the preceding The Aryans may have held sway in India 
for nearly 1500 years before the uprising of the native tribes, m the 
form we know as Buddhism, deprived them of supremacy The Raj- 
poots were all-powerful m Western India for ten or twelve centuries, 
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till they were struck down by the Mahomedans, whose rule lasted five 
or seven centuries, according as we choose to count from Mahmud or 
from Shahab ud-deen In the middle of the last century their power 
was destroyed by the uprising of the native races known as the Mah- 
rattas, just as that of the Aryans had been by the revolution which 
brought the Buddhist religion to the surface 2000 years before 

The interference of England has prevented the further natural 
development of the usual phase of Indian history , it remains to be 
seen with what results of good or evil to the Indians or to ourselves. 


Religions 

It is more difficult to discriminate the various religions of the 
people of India than to tiace then blood That of the Aryans has 
already been sufficiently characterised (Vol 1 p 65), and is of com- 
paratively little importance for our present purpose, inasmuch as 
they built nothing Y\ e might therefore dismiss them entirely from 
our histoiy were it not that their intellectual superionty was so great, 
as compared with that of the people among whom they settled, that 
their influence was felt eveiy where, and their name is appropriated 
to the various so-called Brahmimcal superstitions of the present day 
Before the Aryans reached India the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Ganges seem to have been tree and serpent worshippers — a people 
without any distinct idea of God, but apparently worshipping their 
ancestors, and, it may be, indulging m human sacrifices 

In the 6th century u c , Sakya Mum reformed this barbarous 
Fetishism into the religion now known as Buddhism, and raised the 
oppressed inhabitants of Northern India to the first rank m their 
own country Ancestral worship was refined into that of relics 
The destiuction, not only of human life, but of any living thing, 
was absolutely foi bidden Serpen t-woi ship was utteily rejected, but 
tree-worship was adopted as an important part of the new faith The 
castes of the Aryans weie abolished All men were equal, and all 
could obtain beatitude by the negation of enjoyment and the practice 
of prescribed ascetic duties 

It is much more difficult to explain how and when the worship of 
Siva arose My own impression is that it is a local supeistition of the 
original Dravidian laces, which first, however, comes to our notice 
after the Christian era, and so mixed up with Brahmimcal fables as to 
hide its origin almost entirely The Dravidians were certainly not 
either tree or serpent worshippers, and consequently never adopted the 
Buddhist faith m any form , but, however far we grope our way back- 
wards, we find something like the worship of Siva existing among 
them. 

The fourth gieat religious sect, known as that of Vishnu, rose into 
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importance some time after the Christian era, and seems to be made up 
of waifs and strays from all the other Indian faiths. It picked up the 
serpent- worship which the Buddhists had rejected, and adopted in a cor- 
rupted form many of the tenets of that faith It entered into so close 
a partnership with Sivaism that the same temples were common to 
both religions. In the 11th century it was undistmguishablo from 
Jainaism There arc many peculiarities m its doctrine that seem to 
have been bon owed from Assyria Altogether it looks as if it were a 
faith that came in from the north-west with the Rajpoots, and adopted 
whatever it thought most likely to attract the people in the country in 
which they settled 

A fifth faith is that known as the Jama religion It might be 
defined negatively as Buddhism without its asceticism, or Vishnuism 
without its local superstitions It rose into importance as Buddhism 
declined, and, m India, may bo considered as its successoi 

The last is that of tho Mahomeddn, which plays so important a 
part in tho histoiy of India dimng the last eight centuneb 

The fate of these six religions is curious There does not probably 
exist a single native Buddhist m all India from Capo Comorin to the 
Himalayas, though Buddhism is essentially an Indian religion m its 
origin, and still numbers more votaries in othei countries than any 
other known religious faith 

There are Brahmins who profess to make the Vedas then sole rule 
of faith, but as they all adheie to some more modem form of religion, 
they can hardly bo called Aryans, still their intellectual supe- 
riority is such that tho Aryan scriptures are assumed to be the 
fountain-head of all the local superstitions of India, although, except 
m name, those superstitions have hardly anything in common. 

Of the natives of India at the present day two- thirds, possibly three- 
fourths, belong to one or other of tho various forms of the so-called 
Brahmimcal leligion, such as Sivaism, Vishnuism, &o One- tenth, at 
least, are Maliomcdans Another tenth, 01 hardly so many, may be 
Jains The icmamdci are tho hill- tribes, who still cling to then old 
forms of faith, and there are, besides, various outlying sects, the 
numbers of whose followois aio too few to justify their enumeration 
in this place 


ARCHirECIURAL DIVISION OF THJi SuBJLCl 

All these races and religions have, ot course, left their traces 
on the architecture of tho country, with one great exception. The 
Aryans wrote books but they built no buildings Their remains 
are to be found in the Vedas and the Laws of Menu, and in the influence 
of their superior intellectual power on the lower races, but they 
excavated no caves, and they reared no monuments of stone or brick 
VOL u 2 a 
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that were calculated to endure after having served their original and 
ephemeral purpose. 

The Nagas, too, or snake-worshippers, were "too early superseded 
by the Buddhists to have left any important architectural remains 
in India; but they crop up in great strength m Cashmere and in 
Cambodia, where then monuments are among the most remarkable m 
the East As these two provinces are, however, outside India Proper, 
it will be convenient to take them last, after describing all those styles 
which have their origin more distinctly within the Peninsula. 

Our history, therefore, commences with the architecture of the 
Buddhists Some of their monuments can be dated with certainty 
as far back as 250 b c , and we not only know from history that they 
are the oldest, but they bear on their face the proofs of their primo- 
geniture Though most of them are carved m the hardest giapite, 
eveiy form and every detail is so essentially wooden that we feel 
in examining them that we are assisting at the birth of a new style , 
and for three or four centuries afterwards we can gi adually trace the 
progress that was made m getting rid of the wooden forms and m 
replacing them by others more appropriate to stone architecture. 

Although it will be wandering somewhat beyond the limits of 
India Proper, the mode best calculated to render this subject intelli- 
gible will be to treat Afghanistan as part of India, and then to describe 
Buddhist art as it existed in Ceylon, and m Burmah, Siam, and Java. 
By this means a general view may be obtained of a style complete m 
itself, but very little influenced by external causes, and having as little 
influence on any style beyond its own pale 

The exceptions to the completeness of this mode of treatment are 
China and Thibet In the former, however, all the monuments are so 
modem, and so local in style, that they may fairly stand by themselves , 
and in the lattei they are so little known that our ignorance is a too 
sufficient cause for their exclusion 

It is much moio difficult to assign a tangible leason for any classi- 
fication we may adopt for the Hindu styles The date of the oldest 
known monument of this class cannot be earned further back than the 
6th or 7th century of our era, and the oldest Jaina monument may be 
of the 10th century , but, m both instances, the style, when we first 
encounter it, is complete and full-grown There is no hesitation about 
the design — no wooden clumsiness about the details The whole is the 
result of centunes of expenence in stone architecture , but when and 
where we do not know 

As it is consequently impossible, with our piesent knowledge, 
to assign priority to any style, a partly geographical arrangement 
will probably best suit the exigences of the case. 

For this purpose it is proposed to take, first the Dravidian or 
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Southern Indian style It is probably as old as the others At all 
events it is complete m itself, and confined within easily defined limi ts 
Next to this it wilf be convenient to take up the Bengalee or Hindu 
stylo of Northern India, as the natural pendant of the other— these 
two being apparently the most essentially native styles in India — 
always excepting the Buddhist, as a matter of course 

The third m this classification will be the Chalukya or Rajpoot 
style of Western India , and the fourth will then be its pendant, the 
Jama style, as practised on the same side of the country to the present 
day. 

These four divisions are at present sufficient to exhaust all we 
know of native Indian architecture, apart from the Buddhist style, 
and a knowledge of their peculiarities will enable us to understand 
and appreciate the forms which Saracenic art took m the country 1 
These naturally follow , but they are as various and as local as the 
Hindu styles that preceded them, and it will be requisite to classify 
them under eight or ten different heads m older to make them intel- 
ligible, though it is not necessary to specify them m this place 

The geogiaphical distiibution of these styles varied so much at 
different times that it is almost impossible to express their boundaries 
correctly in the map The main divisions of the four great Indian 
styles are shadowed out on the following page in such a manner as 
may help those who are unfamiliar with the subject in realising their 
localities The Buddhist style may roughly be described as nearly con- 
terminous with the presidency of Bengal , the Dravidian as occupying 
nearly the whole of the Madias territory, the Jama and Chalukya as 
being the styles par excellence of the Bombay Presidency — the former 
appaiently the older, but eaily superseded in the south by the latter, 
the two struggling with each other for supremacy in the northern 
division of the piesidency during the whole period in which we know 
them The northern Bengal stj le fiist makes its appearance as fringing 
the whole of the Buddhist province on its southern boundary, and gra- 
dually pushing its conquests northwaids till it occupies neaily the 
whole of the north of India 

To express all this clearly each style ought to have a map to itself, 


1 Many may at first sight feel inclined 
to object to this separation ot the Indian 
Saracenic from the other branches of that 
art When, however, they have mastered 
tho subject, they will perceive that the 
forms winch the Moslems adopted m India 
Bprang so directly from the arts of tho Hin- 
dus who preceded them, that a previous 
knowledge of the native art is indis- 
pensable to make the subject intelligible 
Under these circumstances, if all the terms 


of Saracenic art woro to be kept together, 
the Hindu style must have followed im- 
mediately after Byzantine art, and thus 
been interpolated between it and those 
forms which arose directly out of it, and 
the whole sequence of the histoiy dis- 
turbed On the other hand, by recognizing 
India as a little world by itself — which 
it really is— no violence is done, and the 
whole acquues a unity whieh it appears 
to me most desirable to attain 

* G ? 
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®6« SKETCH MAP OF INDIA, 

Shewing the approximate Distribution ot the foul principal Stylos of 
Hindu Architecture, viz — 

Buddhist, distinguished by horizontal hatching 

Dua vidian, by perpendicular lines 

Nobtheiin Hindu, by lines sloping to the right £££ 

Ohalttkya and Jaina, by lines sloping to the left 
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but the information now available hardly justifies our going into snob 
detail. On the other hand, any maps of the Mahomedan empire, as it 
existed in the days of Akber or of Aurungzebe, are sufficient to point 
out the various forms of architecture that then prevailed , each sepa- 
rate kingdom having a stylo of its own, all differing more or less, some 
almost entirely, from the style of any other Mahomedan community in 
any other part of the world 

Having by the above enumeration exhausted the architectural forms 
of India, we pass naturally to those of Cashmere and Cambodia, which 
were m some way intimately connected together at their origin, 
while their importance can hardly be appreciated without previous 
knowledge of what was done in India 

Prom Cambodia we pass on naturally to China, and conclude with 
Mexico and its mysterious remains 

Excluding the two last-named styles and confining our view to the 
enumeration of those of India, we have here at least four of Buddhist 
art, four moie belonging to the Hindus, eight of Saracenic and two of 
Naga art — eighteen or twenty styles of architecture, differing from 
each other more than the styles practised m Europe fiom the dawn of 
Telasgic art m Greece down to the present day, and almost all, unfor- 
nately for present purposes, new and unfamiliar to most readers 

Many may bo inclined to ask, Is it worth while to master all the 
geographical and historical details necessary to unravel so tangled 
a web as this, and then try to becomo so familiar with their ever- 
varying forms as not only to be able to discriminate between the 
different styles, but also to follow them through all the changes they 
underwent 9 

My impiession is that this question may fairly be answered in the 
affiimativo No one has a right to say that he understands the his- 
tory of architecture who leaves out of his view the works of an im- 
mense portion of the human race, which has always shewn itself so 
capable of artistic development But, more than this, architecture in 
India is still a living art, piactised on the principles which caused 
its wonderful development m Europe m the 12th and ldth cen- 
turies , and there consequently, and there alone, the student of archi- 
tecture has a chance of seeing tho real pnnciples of the art in action 
In Europe, at the present day, aichitecture is practised in a manner so 
anomalous and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto been able 
to shake off the influence of a false system, and to see that tho art of 
ornamental building can be earned on on principles of common sense, 
and that, when so practised, the result not only is, but must be, 
satisfactory Those who have an opportunity of seeing what perfect 
buildings the ignorant uneducated natives of India are now producing, 
will easily understand how success may be achieved, while those 
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who observe what failures the best eduoated and most talented architeots 
m Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of Indian prac- 
tices, easily see why this must inevitably be the result It is only m 
India that the two systems can now be seen practised side by side — the 
educated and intellectual European always failing because his prin- 
ciples are wrong, the feeble and uneducated native as inevitably suc- 
ceeding because his principles are right The Indian builders think 
only of what they are doing, and how they can best produce the 
effect they desire In the European system it is consideied more 
essential that a building, especially m its details, should be a correct 
copy of something else, than good m itself or appropriate to its purpose , 
hence the difference in the result 

In one other respect India affords a singularly favourable field to the 
student of architecture In no other country of the same extent are 
there so many distinct nationalities, each retaining its old faith and its 
old feelings, and impressing these on its art There is consequently 
no country where the outlines of ethnology as applied to art can 
be so easily perceived, or their application to the elucidation of the 
various problems so pre-eminently important. The mode m which 
the art has been practised m Europe foi the last three centuries has 
greatly confused the subject In India it is clear and intelligible 
No one can look at the subject without seeing its importance, and no 
one can study the art as practised there without recognising what tho 
principles of the science really are 

In addition, however, to these scientific advantages it will un- 
doubtedly be conceded by those who are familiar with the subject, that 
for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled They display 
an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness ot labour, and an claboiation of 
detail to be found nowhere else They may contain nothing so sub- 
lime as the hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, 
noi so constructively grand as a mediaeval cathedral , but for certain 
other qualities — not peihaps of the highest kind, yet very important 
in arohitectuial art — tho Indian buildings stand alone They conse- 
quently fill up a great gap m our knowledge of the subject, which 
without them would remain a void 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Birth of Gautama Buddha h.c 623 

Death of Gautama Buddha, and first con 
vocation held 643 

Oiandragnpta contemporary of Alexander 325 

Anoka third convocation held Buddhism 
made the religion of the state. Lftts 
erected Earliest monumints and in 
scriptionB in India mean date 250 

Dasamtho, his grundhon Daily caves in 

Behar about 200 


Cuttack caves, from 200 h.c to about Christian era. 
i opes at Bilsah 2nd cent b.c to 2nd or 3rd a d 
Vicramaditya buildings at Oujeln u.c 66 

Salivuhana — Cave at Karli ad 79 

ropes at Munik} ala 1st cent n c to 7th A d 

Topes in Afghanistan 1st unt ad to 5th or 6th 
Caves at AJunta 1st cent a d to 10th or 11th a d 
Caves at Klior i 5th cent ad to 8tli or 9th a d 
I opes at Surnath 6th to 9tli cent a d 


Alj hough immense pi ogress has been made during the last thirty 
or forty years m investigating the ongin of Buddhism, and the propa- 
gation of its doctrines in India, and m communicating the knowledge 
so gained to the public m Europe, much remains to be done befoie 
the story is complete, and divested of all the absurdities which sub- 
sequent commcntatoiB have heaped upon it , and more must yet be 
effected before the public can bo lendered familiar with what is so 
essentially novel to them Still, the leading events in the life of the 
founder of the religion are simple, and sufficiently well ascertained 
for all practical purposes 

The founder of this religion was one of the last of a long line of 
kings, known as the Solar dynasty, who, from a period shortly sub 
sequent to the advent of the Aryans into India, had held paramount 
sway m Ayodia — the modern Oude About tho 1 0th or 1 2th century b c 
they were superseded by another race of much less purely Aryan blood, 
known as tho Lunar race, who transferred tho seat of power to capitals 
situated in the northern parts of the Doab In consequence of this, 
the lineal descendants of the Solar kings weie reduced to a petty pnn- 
cipality at the foot of the Himalayas, wheie Sakya Mum was bom 
about 623 bc Foi thirty-five years he enjoyed the pleasures, and 
followed the occupations, usual to the men of his lank and position, 



to human existence, he determined to devote the reet of his life to at* 
attempt to alleviate it. For this purpose he forsook his parents and 
wife, abandoned friends and all the advantages of his position, 
and, for the following forty-five years, devoted himself steadily to the 
task he had set before himself. Years were spent in the meditation 
and mortification necessary to fit himself for his mission , the rest of 
his long life was devoted to wandering from city to city, teaching and 
preaching, and doing everything that gentle moans could effect to dis- 
seminate the doctrines winch ho believed were to regenerate the 
world, and take the sting out of human misery 

lie died, or m the phiaseology of lus followers, obtained Nirvana 
— was absorbed into the doity — at Kusmaia m northern Behar, m the 
80th year of his age, 543 years 1 n c 

The fiibt convocation was hold at Pajagriha immediately after- 
waids, foi the avowed pui pose of i educing the precepts of the founder 
to wntmg A second was held 100 ycarH afterwards, at Vaisali on 
the G unduck, opposite Patna, for the purpose of settling some 
disputed points of doctime which had arisen during tho past cen- 
tury Although it is reported that this assembly was most nume- 
lously attended, we have no exact knowledge of tho extent to which 
the doctrines of Buddhism had beon adopted at tho time It certainly 
would appear that Chandragupta —the Sandracottus of the Greek his- 
torians — still adhered to the Biahmimcal faith So did his son Bim- 
basaro, and generally it may he asseitcd, that the new faith had 
nowhere become the religion of the State, however much it may have 
been diffused among the people With the conversion of the cele- 
brated Asoka, tins state of affans was alteied Seventeen years aftei 
he ascended the thionc, he held the tlmd gieat convocation in the 
city of Palihothia — tho modem Patna— about 300 yeais after the 
death of the found ei of the icligion, and 250 yeais before the Chris- 
tian era It was then lcsolved to send missionaries to propagate the 
doctrines of Buddhism beyond tho Indus, and m Ceylon Tieaties 
woie foiined for the pioteotion of the folio we t s of this religion with 
Antiochus TliJ^^Antigonus Gonatus, with Ptolemy Plnladolphus, 
Megas of Cyrdpjfcmd Alexandei of Mueedon 2 * 4 From this timo tho 
faith seem6 to have lioen piopagated with immense rapidity, but 
always by gentle means Wo have absolutely no hint of cither war or 
poisecution being used for its dissemination, and, from that timo, for 

1 There dray possibly be an c nor of nutdy ooriect, 

lorty to sixty years m this date , but, on 2 Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol 

tho whole, that here given is suppmted vu p 21‘) et sag , Koyul Asiatic Socnty, 

4 by the greatest amount of concurrent tost i- vol xn p 153 et seq , ‘Quarterly Be- 
4 jnony, and may, after all, prove to be mi- view/ for July, 1860, p 218, &c 
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I Iw r S* of on* era it ms exuded ' 

m4 Mid penetrated even into China-^-Thibet hav ing been <fc&0 
of the first countries to adopt the faith, unless, indeed, the converse 
is the oase, and that Buddhism, m its main features, was originally 
a Thibetan form, introduced into India by Sakya Muni 

Our increasing knowledge of ethnography renders this rapid diffu- 
sion of Buddhism every day less wonderful In India, the Aryan 
supremacy had been declining ever since the decay of the kingdom of 
Ayodia, and especially since the rude shock it had sustained in the 
wars narrated mythically in the groat epic of the Mahabharata In 
the 7th century b c , the Aryans were no longer a pure or united race , 
and when Sakya Mum called on the long subject races to nse and 
i easier t their lights, his appeal found a response in the hearts of the 
great mass of the population The secret of the success of Buddhism 
lies in the fact that it was an uprising of the casteless Turanians 
against the caste-lovmg Aryans, who had long held them m sub- 
notion , but the foimer being then the moie numerous, the revolution 
was easily accomplished, and as easily maintained, till the Buddhists, 
in their turn, weic squeezed out of India by fresh immigration across 
the Indus on the west, and the gradual mciea&o of the Dravidian races of 
the south Hio religion, however, still maintains its undisputed sway 
in all the neighbouring eoun tucs, whcie no admixtuie ol foreign races 
has been superinduced 

It was not only, liowovcr, m India that Turanian laces lay beneath 
an Aryan or Semitic supremacy, but throughout tho whole of the old 
world Wherever wo find a plain coveied with tumuli, wherever a 
eirdo of stones or a dolmen maiks a spot, or a menhir rears its head, 
there we may T feci sure the voice of this now teacher would have found 
an echo, had it leached so fai , and in all those countries we find 
that monastic institutions, segregation of the cleigy, veneration of 
saints, worship of iclies, and all the peculiar features of the new faith, 
immediately took loot, and, in many, flounsh to the present day 

All this will be clearer as wo proceed , meanwhile, the fact which 
interests us most m this place is that, with tho resuscitation of a 
Turanian people, and the rise of a Turanian form of Worship, the archi- 
tectural history of India really commences as before mentioned, wo 
have not one single monument m that country that can date befoio 
tho time of Asoka, and even during his reign tho examples we possess 
can scarcely bo called ai clntectural 

The cncumstances of the architectural history of India commencing 
with Asoka, about b c 250, and of all tho monuments for at least five 
centuries after that time being Buddhist, are two cardinal facts 
that cannot bo too strongly insisted upon, or too often repeated, by 
those who wish to clear away a great deal which has hitherto tended 
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to render the subject unintelligible . 1 * There is no a priori impossi- 
bility that the Dravidian, or nortliem aboriginal races, may have 
built as early , but no trace of this has been found, and it is, to say 
the least of it, extremely improbable When we first meet the Budd- 
hist style it is in its infancy — a wooden art painfully struggling into 
lithic forms. When we meet the other styles they are full grown, and 
we have as yet discovered no vestiges of them m their less advanced 
forms. India has probably been by this time sufficiently investigated 
to enable us to say that none of any importance do exist 

The principal monuments by which Asoka is known to us are his 
inscriptions Three of these are engraved on the living rock, one near 
Cuttack, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, another near Jonaghur, in 
Guzei at, 1000 miles west of the last, and a third at Kapur di Gin, 
900 miles north of Jonaghur Slightly more architectural than these 
are tho LAts, or pillars which he erected to contain edicts conveying 
the pnncipal doctrines ot tho Buddhist religion as then understood a 
Of these one is at Delhi, having been re-erected by Feroze Shah in his 
palace, as a monument of his victory over the Hindus Thiee moie 
are standing near the river G unduck, in Tnhoot , and one, represented 
in the annexed woodcut (No 9"67), has recently been placed on a pedestal 
m the fort of Allahabad A fragment of another was discovered near 
Delhi, and part of a seventh was used as a roller on the Benares i oad 
by a Company’s engineer officer 

They are so similar that tho following defect lption of the Allahabad 
pillar will soive for all It is one stone, 42 ft 7 in in height, of 
which 7 ft 7 in 3 may be considci cd as the base, which probably was 


1 I believe I was tho flrbt to asc ertam 

these facts from a pcrtoaal inspection of 
the monuments themselves They were 
communicated to tho Roj al Asiatic So- 
ciety m a paper I read on the ‘ Rock-cut 
Temples of India/ m 1842 Every subse- 
quent research, and every increase of our 
knowledge, has tended to confirm those 
views to such an extent that they arc not 
now disputed by any one acquainted with 
the literatuio of the subject, though some 
writers do still mdulge in lhapsodies about 
the primaeval antiquity of the caves, and 
their connexion with those of Egypt, &c 
Till all this is put on one side, no clear 
idea can be obtained of the true position 
of the art m India 

* These inscriptions have been published 
m various forms and at various times by 
the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Lon- 
don , but it is very much to be regretted 
that a carefully-edited translation is not 
issued in some separate form easily 


accessible to the general public An ab 
solutely authentic and unaltered body of 
Buddhist doctune, as it stood 250 years 
bcfoie the birth of Christ, would be ouo 
ot the most valuable contributions pos- 
sible to the religious history of the modern 
world, and so much has been already done 
that the task does not Beem difficult* 
Among other things, they explain to us 
negatively why we have so little history on 
India in these days Asoka is only busied 
about doctrines He does not even mention 
his father’s name , and makes no allusion to 
any historical event, not even those con- 
nected with the life of the founder of the 
religion Among a people so careless of 
genealogy, history is impossible. 

8 These dimensions are taken from Capt 
Burt’s drawings published in the J A S B , 
vol in plate 3 

* Gen. Cunningham has just brought home a 
fourth copy of the great inscription which he found 
ou a rock on the north of the Dehra Dhron 
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Honeysuckle ornament from capital of Lftt 


buried to some extent m the ground, or m the masonry that supported 
' it. The shaft, pro- 
perly so called, was 
3 ft. in diameter at 
the base, diminishing 
to 2 ft 2 m at the 
summit The neck- 
ing immediately be- 
low the capital (wood- 
cut No 968) represents, with 
considerable punty, the honey- 
suckle ornament of the Assyrians, 
which the Greeks borrowed from 
them with the Ionic order 

At first sight, it mi^ht appeal 
that this ornament points to the 
influence which the Greeks set- 
tled in Bactna may have had on 
Indian art But, on the whole, 
it is probably moie correct to 
assume that both Greeks and 
Indians borrowed it fiom the 
same source m Assyria, the in- 
fluence of which on Indian archi- 
tecture is more and more apparent 
as we become better acquainted 
with the subject 

The pillar at Allahabad lias 
lost its capital, but we are able 
to supply the deficiency from 
two of the Tirhoot examples, 
which retain their capitals with 
the lions which seem generally 
to have crowned their summits 
Another of those capitals was 
discovered by General Cunning- 
ham at Sankissa, on the Ganges 
This time the animal was an 
elephant, though he has lost his 
trunk, and lost it so long ago 
that the Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang mistook him for a lion m 
the beginning of the 7 th cen- 
tuiy The Assyrian honeysuckle 
ornament, and the Persepolitan leaves, are all 



t)G') C ipital of Lftt in Tirhmit 
lnom a Drawing by the late 
Capt Kittoe 


m Lftt at Alla 
hubod 



070 


Capital at Sankissa From a 
Drawing by Gen Cunningham 
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even more distinct in this than in the last-quoted example. The 
bead-and-reel ornament is familiar to us from Persian architecture. 
The capitals are so similar to the lower menqjiers of those at Persepolis, 
and more especially to the bases of the columns there, as to leave no 
doubt of their common origin 

It is almost certain that these pillars of Asoka stood originally m 
front of some sacred buildings which have perished We know that 
the great tope of Sanchi had one or two such monoliths in front of each 
of its gateways, and the great caves of Karli (woodcuts Nos 989, 991) 

and Kennari show similar pillars 
cut in the rock m front and on each 
side of tho entrance of the great 
halls, which, therefore, we may as- 
sume to be their proper positiofa 
Besides these, there are two 

• 

Lats at Enin, one at Fathan m 
Central India, and several others, of 
more or less importance, in various 
parts of India Tho most curious, 
pei haps, is one of wrought iron at 
Delhi It is a single casting, nearly 
50 ft m length, of which 22 arc 
above the ground, and more than 
5 ft. in circumferenco at the base 
It probably belongs to the 5th or 
Gth century It is wonderful to 
think how it was cast at that remote 
date, or how it has been preserved 
fiom rusting, after its oxposure for 
so many centuries m the open air 
There is no instance, so far as I 
am aware, of a built monumental 
pillar now standing in India This 

971 __ Surkh Minir, Cabul 1 10m a Drawing by 1S sufficiently accounted foi by the 
Mr Masson, In W llson s Ariana Antiqua. J J 

ease with which they could be 
thrown down and their materials removed, when they had lost the 
sanctity which alone protected them There ai e, however, two such 
pillars among the topes of Cabul, and evidently coeval with them, 
now called tho Surkh Mmar, and the Minai Chakn These are ascribed 
by the traditions of the place to Alexander the Great, though they are 
evidently Buddhist monuments, meant to mark some sacred spot, or to 
commemorate some event, the memory of which has passed away They 
are probably of the third or fourth century of our ora, and their shape 
and outline exhibit great degeneracy from the purer forms with which 
architecture commenced m India, and which were there retained to a 
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much, later period than in this remote province There can be little 
doubt that their upper members are meant to be copies of the tall 
capitals of the Perscpolitan pillars, which were probably common also 
m Assyria, and through&t this part of Asia. They may also have 
resembled the “ chapiters ” which form so important a part of the two 
pillars set up by Solomon before his temple at Jerusalem 1 2 


The remaining monuments of the Buddhist religion may be classed 
under three heads. First, Sthupas or Topes Essentially these ought 
to be divided into two classes — those which were intended to contain 
relics,” and those which were erected to mark sacred spots, and comme- 
morate events m Buddhist history But, as no external mark has 
yet been discovered from which the different uses can bo inferred, they 
may architecturally be considered as one class 

The second class, called Chaityas, are both in use and form identical 
with Christian churches, more especially those of early basilican type 
Unfortunately all the Indian examples, with, perhaps, one exception, 
aro rock-cut Though their interiors aro more perfectly preserved 
from this circumstance than if they were structural, we are left almost 
entirely m ignorance of what their outward form may have been 

The third class consists of wharas or monasteries These, too, in 
India are nearly all rock-cut The few structural examples that remain 
aro of brick, originally plastered , but, having been ruined eight or 
nine centuries ago, all their ornaments — all, indeed, excqpt their plans 
— aro gone, and they hardly help us in our researches 

As will be seen from the sequel, the distribution of the monuments 
differs widely from that of the religion, as shewn m the map, page 452 
The original seat of the faith was the Kingdom of Magadha, now 
known as North and South Behar, with Talibothra — Patna — for its 
capital It was there it flourished longest and most extensively From 
this centre it sent one offshoot down to Cuttack on the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal , another thin line westwaid through Bilsah to Bombay 
Harbour A more important branch extended in a noith-western 
direction across the Indus to Cabul Besides these, it leaked through 
the passes of the Himalayas into Thibet, and crossed the ocean to 
Ceylon 

At the extremities of all these routes monuments exist m abundance, 
but they decrease in frequency and importance almost m the exact 
ratio in which we approach the central province from which the whole 
emanated 

The origin of relic- worship is thus accounted for by the traditions of 


1 1 Kings vu 16 et seq 

2 The first are properly styled dagobas, 
from dhatu, a lelic, and gabba, or garba, 
the shnne or tomb, fiom which the word 


pagoda seems to be a corruption. If ever 
it becomes necessary to distinguish them, 
the one should be called dagobA, the other 
sthupas. 
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Buddhism. It is said that at the death of the founder of the religion 
eight cities disputed the possession of his mortal remains. The 
difficulty of a decision was avoided by a distribution of the sacred 
relics Of these by far the most famous i#*the so-called Tooth relic, 
which, till the last few years, was so carefully guarded by the British 
governors of Ceylon, as the Palladium of our sovereignty over that 
island It originally fell to the lot of Kalinga, and was magnifi- 
cently enshrined on the spot wheie now stands the celebrated temple 
of Juggernath at Pun Here it remained till the fourth century, 
when it was conveyed for a short time to Patna, then the capital of 
the country After performing many miracles there, it was resteed 
to its ongmal place of deposit, but only for a very short time , — for, on 
the invasion of the country by strangeis from the East, it was conveyed 
to Ceylon, concealed in the hair of the king’s daughter it .was 
received there in the year 311 of our era, and has ever since continued 
the most precious treasure of the realm 1 

Besides this, Ceylon possesses the left Collar-bone, enshnned m the 
Thuparamya Dagoba at Anuradhapoora (woodcut No 1007), and the 
Thorax-bone, enshrined at Bmtenne, near Kandy. The Mahawanso, 
or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode in which this 
last building was raised, by successive additions, m a manner so illus- 
trative of the principle on which these relic shrines arrived at com- 
pletion, that it is well worth quoting — “The chief of the Devos, 
Sumano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings for an offering 
The Vanquisher, passing his hand over his head, bestowed on him a 
handful of his pure blue locks from the growing hair of the head 
Receiving and depositing it in a supeib golden casket, on the spot 
where the divine teacher had stood, he enshrined the lock in an 
emerald dagoba, and bowed down m woiship 

“ The thero Sarabhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, receiv- 
ing at his funeral pile the Thorax -bone, brought and deposited it m 
that identical dagoba This inspired peisonage caused a dagoba to 
be erected 12 cubits high to enshnne it, and thereon depaited The 
younger brother of King Dovonampiatisso (n c 250), having discovered 
this marvellous dagoba, constructed another encasing it, 30 cubits m 
height King Duttagammi (jjc 161), while residing there, during 
his subjugation of the Malabars, constructed a dagoba, encasing that 
one, 80 cubits m height ” 

Thus was the “Mahiyangana dagoba completed”* It is possible 
that at each successive addition some new deposit was made , at least 
most of the topes examined in Afghanistan and the Punjab shew 


1 See aeeennt of Tooth relic by the 
Hon. G» Toumour, J A B B, vol vi 
p 856 et aeg. Sterling Cuttack Trans 


A S B , vol xv p 263, Ac &c 

2 Abstracted from Tumour’s ‘ Maha- 
wanso/ p 4 
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signs of these successive increments, and successive deposits, one above 
the other. 

Bilsah Topes 

About thirty topes have been opened near Bilsah by Major (now 
General) Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers, and Lieut Maisey, 
ten of which have yielded results of the most interesting character 
One tope contained relics of the two principal disciples of Buddha , 
another of Moggaliputra, who presided over the third great convoca- 
tion held by Asoka Others contained relics of those missionaries 
whom we know to have been sent by Asoka to convert the nations of 
the Himalaya and of the banks of the Indus Belies were found of 
other priests and saints whose names and acts are still unknown to us 
The whole of these discoveries tend to confirm, to a very great extent, 
the traditions that have come down to us, besides making the intent 
and purpose of theqp buildings perfectly clear and intelligible 

From the ago of the disciples of Buddha, whoso relics are found m 
these topes, General Cunningham 1 argues that they may even be older 
than Asoka If they were tombs containing their bodies, this might 
be the case , but few saints are canonized till at least a century after 
their death, and it is questionable if any of Buddha’s followers attained 
this distinction before Asoka’s time But even if this weie the case, a 
still longer time is required before relics of them — a few hairs, a bit of 
cloth, a small bone, a tooth, 01 such like articles — become so invaluable 
that men elect noble shrines like these for their pi eservation, and 
believe m their efficacy to repay the worship addressed to them 

By fir the finest as well as the most perfect tope m India is that of 
Sanchi, the principal one of those situated near Bilsah, m Central 
India It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it 
was dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time it 
has remained a rum, and may have been plundered by the natives 
At any rate, that it was a spot of peculiar sanctity is evident, both 
from its own magnificence and from the number of subordinate topes 
grouped around it In fact thero are a greater number of these monu- 
ments on this spot, within a space not exceeding seventeen or twenty 
miles, than there are— so far, at least, as we now know— in the whole 
ot India from the Sutlej to Cape Comorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanchi Tope will be understood 
from the view of it on woodcut No 972, and its shape and arrangement 
from the plan and section on Nos 973, 974 From these it will be 
observed that the principal building consists of a dome somewhat less 
than a hemisphere, 106 ft in diameter, and 42 ft in height.* 

1 ‘Bilsah Topes/ by Gen A Cunningham, published in 1854, p 270 et seq, 
a These views; plans, &c , are taken from a Memoir by Capt J D Cunningham, 
J A S B, August, 1847 
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On the top of the tope is a flat space about 34 ft. m diameter, 
formerly surrounded by a stone railing, some parts of which are still 

lying there, and in 

the centre of this once 

stood a feature known 
to Indian archaeolo- 
gists as a Tee The 
woodcut (No 975), 
from a rock-cut exam- 
ple at Ajunta, repre- 
sents the usual form 
at this ago The lower 
part is adorned with 

972 Vie* of Sanchi lope the usual Buddhisf, rail 

(woodcut No 976), the 

upper by the conventional window, two features winch are universal 
It is crowned by a lid of three slabs, and no doubt eithei was or snnu- 
o w Li lated a relic casket No tope and no 

representation of a tope — and wo 
have hundreds — are without this 
// ^ vCV feature, and generally it is or was 

j [( f breach NW surmounted by one or moro discs 

7 Iff / \\\ u representing the umbrellas of state, 

n^ll I ( O 'J IjlDjJf in modem times by as many as nine 

* U 'A \ \ ' J j] fj of these The only ancient wooden 

\ Vv J J! J] one now known to exist is that in 

y the cave at Karli (woodcut No 

^ >^,y 992), but the representations of 

them in stone and painting aie 
^ ■ literally thousands m number 

973 pim of Topi* at sancbii The dome reete on a sloping base, 

14 ft m height by 120 m diameter, 
having an offset on its summit about 6 ft wide. This, to judge from the 
representations of topes on the sculptures, must have been surrounded 


Plan of Tope at Sanchi. 



974 


Section of 1 ope at Sanchi 
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975 Tee cut In the rock on a Doguba at Ajunta. 


by a balustrade, and was ascended by a broad double ramp on one side. 
It was probably used for proces- 
sions round the monument, which 
seem to have been among the 
most common Buddhist ceremo- 
nials. The centre of this great 
mound is quite solid, being com- 
posed of bricks laid in mud , but 
the exterior is faoed with dressed 
stones Over these was laid a 
coating of cement nearly 4 inches 
m thickness, which was, no doubt, originally adorned either with 
painting or ornaments m relief 

TJie fence by which this tope is surrounded is extremely curious It 
consists of Btono posts 8 ft 8 m high, and little more than 2 ft apart 
Those arc surmounted by a plain 
architrave, 2 ft 4 m deep, slightly 
rounded at the top So far this en- 
closure resembles the outer circle at 
Stonehenge, but between every two 
uprights three horizontal cross pieces 
of stone are inserted, of an elliptical 
form, of the same depth as the top 
piece, but only 9 m thick in the 
thickest part This is the only built ex- 
ample yet discolored of dn aighitectural ornament which is found carved 
m every cave, and, indeed, m almost eveiy ancient Buddhist building 
known m India The upright posts oi pillars of this enclosure bear 
inscriptions indicating that they weie all given by different individuals. 
But neitlici these noi any othei inscriptions found m the whole tope, or 
in the smaller topes surrounding it (though thero aie as many as 250 
inscriptions m all), contain any known name, or any clue to their age 1 
Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing arc the 
four gateways One of these is shoivn m the general view of the 
buildings (woodcut No 972) It consists of two square pillars, covered 
with sculptures, with bold elephant capitals, rising to a height of 
18 ft 4 in , above this are three lintels, slightly curved upwards in 
the centre, and ending m Ionic scrolls , they are supported by con- 
tinuations of the columns, and three uprights mserted in the spaces 
between the lintels They are covered with elaborate sculptures, and 
surmounted by emblems The total height is 38 ft 6 m One gateway, 
the northern, has fallen, and if removed to this country would raise 




Stone balustrade forming the enclosure 
at banchi 


1 The celebrated Chandragupta inscription on the eastern gateway ( J A S B , vol 
p 454) is evidently a subsequent addition, and belongs to the 4th century a d 
vot* n 2 h 
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the character of Indian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has yet 
been transported from that part of the world to Europe 1 * 3 

On this gateway, on the representation of a tope, is an inscription, 
in the old JAt character, which* does give us a clue to its date , it repre- 
* sents the gateway as the gift of Ananda, in the reign of Satkami Baja. 
There seems no reasonable doubt that this is a king who reigned over 
Magadha m the first half of the first century of the Christian era. 
The tope itself may possibly be older, but not probably so old as the 
time of Asoka, and the railing and the other gateways may have been 
erected during the two centuries that intervened between Asoka’s time 
and the Christian era 

Few things are more important to thoso interested m the early 
development of the Buddhist religion than the sculptures of these 
gateways They are extremely extensive, 8 and form a perfect Bible of 
Buddhist ritualism as it was practised while Christianity was being 
preached in Judea The worship of relics, as symbolised by the adora- 
tion of the tope, occurs at least twenty times, and seems the most 
important form, next to this comes tree- worship, the adoiation of the 
Bo tree being repeated nearly as often After these two come various 
symbols, the meaning of which is not so clear, and need not be entered 
on here They are of much less importance than relic and tree worship 
No representation of Buddha occurs, and no trace of serpent-worship 
anywhere 

Besides the subjects relating to religion aie numeious bas-reliefs 
representing scenes of war and the peaceful occupations of men and 
women, corresponding to the well known paintings £?i the Egyptian 
tombs In short, life in India, as it was about the time of the Chris- 
tian era, is fully icpresentcd in these sculptures, and there alone, so 
far as we at present know 

Representations of the other topes m the neighboui hood, with 
accounts of the opening of them, aie given m General Cunningham’s 
woik Several of them very much resemble the great one, but some 
are nearly on the same scale, and all appear to be of about the same 
age. There seems no reason for supposing that any are so early as 
the age of Asoka, I3 c 250, or so late as that of Salnahana, 79 a d , but 
they probably all range between those two epochs 

Manikyala 

Next m importance to the Bilsah gioup of topes is that at Mani- 
kyala in the Tunjab, situated between the Indus and the Jelum or 

1 One of these gateways is engraved m tograplis illustrative of these sculptures, 

great detail, and to a largo scale, as a made and presented to me by Lieut Water- 
title-page to tl e author's 4 Illustrations of house, R A , now attached to the Survey or- 
Indian Architecture ' General s department in Bengal 

3 I possess a \ ery complete set of pho- 
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Hydaspes. Fifteen or twenty of these are found at this place, most of 
which were opened by General Ventura and Mr. Court about the year 
1830, when several of them yielded relics of great value, though no 
record has been preserved of the greator # part of the excavations In 
one opened by Mr Court, a square chamber was found at a height 
of 10 ft above the ground-level In this was a gold cylinder en- 
closed in one of silver, and that again in one of copper The inner 
one contained four gold coins, ten piecious stones, and four pearls 
These were, no doubt, the relics whioh the tope was intended to pre- 
serve The inscription was illegible, so that we cannot ascertain 
to whom they belonged In the tope, and in the cylinders, though 
not in the innermost one, there were Roman silver Consular coins 1 * 
of Mark Antony and Augustus Caesar 
The ethers aie Bactrian and native 
coins, generally supposed to be near 
the Christian era in date, so that wo 
can have no hesitation m ascribing 
the tope to the first centuiy It is so 
mined externally that we can form no 
comparison of the probable age of this 
and the others 

Another was lecently opened by 
General Cunningham, m the relic 
chamber of which he found a copper 
com, belonging to a kmg who is 
known to have reigned m this part of 
the country about the Christian era, 
and we may therefore assume that the 
tope was erected by him or m his time 
This and other lelics weie enclosed in 
a glass-stoppered vessel, placed in a 
mimatuie representation of the tope 97 Vou^ U ^^I^G T e^lh," B h.m‘ h 
itself, 44 m wide at baso, and 84 m 

high (woodcut No 977), which may be consideied as a fair representa- 
tion of what a tope was, oi was intended to be, in that day It is, 
perhaps, taller, however, than a structural example would have been , 
and the tee, with its four umbrellas, is, no doubt, exaggerated 

The principal tope of the group is, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
its class m India, though inferior in size to several in Ceylon As 
will be seen fiom woodcut No 978, it consists of a basement 160 ft in 
diameter, as nearly as may be, 500 ft in circumference, and 14 ft m 
height , four great flights of steps, one on each face,* led up to a terrace 

1 J. A S B , vol m PP 260, 635 the woodcut is taken I know them only 

# 3 These flights of stairs * ere discoveied from a photograph, which does not suffice 

after the elevation was made, from which /or their restoration 
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16 ft 3 m wide, which this wall supported, and which, indeed, seems 
to have been an essential adjunct to all the older topes Above this 
was a second circle of pilasters^ and from this sprung the dome The 
whole height of the monument — as far as it can be ascertained m its 



978 Restored Elevation of the Tope at M&nikyala Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


present ruined state — is 88 or 90 ft , but to this must be added the 
tee, like that represented in woodcut No 975, which must have been 
some 20 ft in height, above which there wore certainly one or more 
umbrellas, piobably m wood In the centre of the platform, on the 



•79 Elevation and Section of Portion of Basement of Tope at Manikyala. 
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summit, a well-hole of considerable depth was found, carefully built 
with squared stones It was probably into this hole that the masts 
were stepped which supported the wooden superstructure 1 

This tope was opened in 1830 by General Ventura, and three 
separate deposits of relics were found at the depths of about 25, 45, 
and 65 ft respectively, each apparently increasing m value with its 
depth from the top With the relics were buried a great number of 
coins, besides many placed intermediately between the principal 
deposits These, being of the fourth or fifth century, shew that the 
upper deposit is certainly as modem as the time of the Sassamdse 
But the lower relics may be two centuries earlier, though the evidence 
on this point is by no means so clear as might be desired, nor were 
the excavations so carried on as to shew whether the tope reached 
its present dimensions by successive additions like that at Bintenne 
(p 462) or whether it had been erected at once The former was 
probably the case, judging fiom the different depths at which the 
relics were found 

The most important relic appears to have been a biown liquid 
contained in a box with an inscription on its lid , but, though now 
deciphered, the inscription adds little to our knowledge of its date 
General Cunningham, m his arch ecological report for 1863-64, is 
inclined, fiom the evidence of the coins found, to bring the date of 
the exterior at least down to the 7th century, and on the whole, I 
am inclined to agieewith him The order of its architecture more 
closely resembles that of the Viswakariiu Cave at Ell ora than any 


1 In Algeria two monuments have been 
discovered — there may be more — which 
are so similar to these tope s that it seems 
almost impossible the likeness can be acci- 
dental One of them, called tlio Tomb of 
the Christian Lady — Kubr Roumiu — is 
situated about forty miles from Algiers, 
on one of the culminating points of tbe 
Sahel It is said to have been recently 
opened by M Berbrugger but no account 
of tlio results obtained has yet reached 
England Tho other, m the neighbourhood 
of Batna, it smaller, but more pei feet It 
is 166 ft in diameter, and surrounded by 
a colonnade 16 ft in height — the pillars 
are sixty m number Tho whole extremely 
similar to that of Mamkyala On the sum- 
mit is a pluttorm, 28 ft in diameter,* and 
with the mual carefully formed well-h^)o 
m the centre Ti e one point of difference ] 

* lhe particulars regarding Batna are taken 
from Canon Blakesley's * Four Months in Algeria, 1 
chap xl 


is, that the upper part of the topes in 
Africa is straight-lined or conical — in Asia 
it is always cuived or domic.il , but this 
hardly seems important 
As regards their age, their architecture 
certainly belongs to the Roman penod 
([ ost Scipionem) Generally they are 
assumed to be tombs, and they may be so, 
hut, looking at the immense number of 
rude stone circles, of dolmens, cromlechs, 
and menhirs, which surround tnat at 
Batna, there *0011 liaidly be any doubt 
| that both are monuments of the same 
pe >ple, and that these ruces were very 
closely allied with those who erected the 
meg&lithic structures in the west of Eu- 
rope and m Scandinavia 
All this will require careful elucidntion 
hereafter, but, meanwhile, it may be re- 
marked, that the monument at Batna 
forms a cun us lmk between the topes at 
Amr&vati and Mamkyala, and the circles 
at Stonehenge and Avebury 
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other building in India I am acquainted with, which latter I long ago, 
on independent grounds, assigned to that era 

The great difference m arrangement between this and the Sanohi 
tope will be observed to be that the independent rail, which is so 
important a feature m all oarlier topes, has here assumed the form of 
attached pilasters, just as the Greek peristyle first became a three- 
quarter column, and then a merely ornamental pilaster As we shall 
have to point out in the sequel, this is a universal characteristic of 
Indian art, and explains much which, without a knowledge of it, would 
remain obscure. 


Saknath 

A few miles north of Benares is a gioup of topes, known by the 
name of Sarnath, the principal of which is of a tower-like form, 93 ft. 
m diameter, and 110 ft m height The lower part is cased with stone, 
and adorned with eight niches, surmounted by triangular canopies, and 
ornamented by bands of scroll-work of gieat beauty and delicacy 
These, however, were only partially finished , for, as was always the 
case m India, the sculpture was added aftei the masonry was com- 
plete The upper part is m a ruinous state, and was piobably never 
completed It has been opened, 1 * but no relic or relic-chamber was 
found This spot has been visited by two Chinese travellers, Fa 
Ilian* m the year 405, and Hiouen Thsang m the seventh century, 
who describe all these topes and the purposes for which they weie 
oi teted 

The great tope now standing at Sarnath seems to have been raised 
in the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century, and to be the 
identical one described by Hiouen Thsang It must have replaced or 
enclosed that seen by Fa Ilian As neither of these travellers mentions 
any relics as existing here, we are perhaps justified in assuming that 
none were ever deposited, but that this and the neighbouring topes 
were erected to commemoiate events m the life of Buddha 

At Kesenah, m Tirhoot, about 20 miles north of Bakra, where one 
of the pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are the rums of what 
appears to have been a very large tope But it is entirely ruined 
externally, and his never been explored, so that we cannot tell what 
was its original shape or purpose 3 All along this line of country 
numerous Buddhist remains are found, all more or less ruined, and 
they have not yet been examined with the care necessary to ascertain 


1 This building was opened by Major 
Cunningham m 1880, and cureful drawings 

made of every part of it, which were, I 

believe, engraved, but never published 

A detailed description of the building is 
given by Gen Cunningham m the Archae- 


ological Report foi 1861-62 
* 4 Fo Koue Ki,’ p 305. * Voyages de 
Hiouen Thsang,' p 133 
8 A view of it is given, J. A S. B , vol 
iv p 122 
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their forms This 15 the more to be regretted, as this was the native 
country of the founder of the religion, 
and the place where his doctrines appear 
to have been originally promulgated 1 f 
anything older than the age of Asoka 
is preserved in India, it is probably in 
this district that we must look for it 

The annexed woodcut of a tower 
on the Giriyek hill south of Patna, 
m Behar, is copied from an cngiaving 
which is the only published lepre- 
sentation of the object It is asciibcd 
by the natives to Jarasandliu, a king 
whs lived and leigned here five or 
six centuries before Buddha’s time 
He is a favourite popular hero, like 
the Pandus, his contemporaries, to 
whom half the ancient things in India 
are ascribed But tlicie is no doubt 
that it is a Buddhist monument, eithci 
of Asoka s time, or a little later, and 
action, 01 the peiformance of some mnaclc 1 

Amuavati 

A veiy large Buddhist cnclosuie is found at Annavati, near the 
mouth of the nvei Kistna, m the Madras teiritory It now bears the 
name of Dipal-dmna, or Mount of Light, but why so called has not 
hitherto been accounted for The annexed plan (woodcut No 981 ) will 
explain the general anangement of the place The tank shown in the 
centie is not an original part of the structure Its excavation was com- 
menced in the last century, and continued in the piesent, till some 
troubles in the district caused it to be abandoned and^left, as it now is, 
incomplete. As far as the traditions collected by Colonel Mackenzie 
are intelligible, the monument m the centre was opened by a local 
Bajah m seaich of treasure, but, failing to find any, he determined 
to utilize the space he had cleared by forming m it a reservoir of water 
These operations have effectually destroyed all tiaco of the original 
nature of the central shrine It can scarcely have been a large and 
solid mound like that of Sancln, because, if so, an immense mass of 
worthless material has been entirely removed, while many stones of 

1 All these monuments have been caro- and a detailed account of them printed 
fully examined and identified by Gen in his reports, and in part published 
Cunningham, acting as archeological in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
surveyor for the Government of India, Bengal 



980 I owor on Girwk Hill 
1 10111 a Drawing by Mi l’aven haw J A S 
of Hengnl, \ol vui p 35 J 

elected to commemorate some 
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fer greater value, and easily transportable, remain in situ From the 
size of the whole enclosure, and the care %nd labour displayed m the 
parts whioh remain, we may conclude that the central shrine was some 

object highly orna- 
mented and of great 
sanctity 1 

The parts remain- 
ing consist 1 princi- 
pally of two concen- 
tric circles of upright 
stones, the outer, 1 93 
ft in diameter, and 
between the two a 
paved pathway 1*3 ft 
m width The up- 
ught stones are not, 
like those of the Dni- 
ldical circles in Eu- 
jope, mere unshaped 
masses, but ai e carv- 
ed with a minuteness 
unknown anywlieio 
else, even m India 
This may bo seen both m the elaborate and beautiful drawings which 
Colonel Mackenzie caused to be made of them — copies of which exist 
at Madras, Calcutta, and m the India House Library — and also in 
specimens of the stones themselves, which he sent to all these places 
With our imperfect knowledge of Buddhist history, it is impossible to 
identify many of the scenes and subjects represented, but they cer- 
tainly form one of the most complete illustrations conceivable of 
Buddhist forms and traditions 

Besides these two circles of stones, the lemams of two of its gate- 
ways (out of four that pi obably originally existed) have been exhumed, 
though the drawings do not suffice to explain what their form and 
elevation were We may, however, believe them to have been of the 
same character with those at Sanchi above desenbed, as very similar 
gateways aie more than once represented on the sculptures at this 
very place 

The mound of earth that sunounds it, backing up the outer cncle 
of stones, seems meiely to be the rubbish from the excavation of the 



981 1 ope of Aiuravati l«iom a MS plan in tlie India Hous< 

Scale 1 00 ft to 1 In 


1 The particulars from which the ac- notes, in the Mackenzie collection m the 
count and plan of the Dipal dinna aro | India Office, and a paper communicated 
compiled are contained in 2 vols of draw- to Mi Buc kingham by Colonel Mackenzie 
mgs of the monument, and some MS 1 m March, 1822 
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tank, and ^ not at all a part of the original design This is evident 
from the fact that the casing at the back of the stones, which is 
of the same character with that at the front, is hidden by it. The 
removal of this rubbish is much to lie desired, and would probably 
lead to important discoveries At present we cannot fix the date of 
the tope with any exactness. All that we can now say is, that it was 
probably commenced m the third or fourth century of our era, and 
may have been continued down to the tenth or twelfth 

A great number of tumuli of various sizes surround this great tope, 
but none, so far as I am aware, have been opened or examined with 
care. Caves too, with their walls adorned with fresco paintings, occur 
in the neighbourhood, but they too are unexplored 

Besides these usual accompaniments, this district abounds m what 
are ’called Pandu Kohs , being strcles of unhewn stones, identical in 
every feature with the so-called Druidical cncles of Europe, except 
that their dimensions are smaller, their diameter being generally about 
from 10 to 20 ft As far as has been ascertained, they were nearly 
always burying places, which seems also to havo been generally the 
case with the circles m Europe 

Boodh Gya 

In a religious histoiy of India tlio monuments at Boodh Gya ought 
probably to have been mentioned first among Buddhist monuments 
In an architectural history they unfoi tunately come last, as the temple 
there is certainly, m its piesent form, the most modern Buddhist 
erection m India (woodcut No 982) Very lecently, howevei, an 
excavation — all the particulars of which have not reached this country — 
has revealed the existence of a sacred enclosure like those at Sanchi 
(woodcut No 97G) and Amiavati (woodcut ?So 981) This time, how- 
ever, it is a rectangle 131 ft from E to W and 96 ft N to S The 
stone pillars of this lail are much more richly ornamented than those 
at Sanchi , less so, however, than those at Amravati, and might there- 
fore be assumed to belong to some intermediate date , but till all these 
details are known it is not safe to speculate Hiouon Thsang describes 
an enclosure here which he ascribes to Asoka, and some inscriptions m 
the old LAt character on these rails would seem to confirm this , but 
the cliaiactei of such parts of the sculpture as I have seen is certainly 
much more modern 

The object of this colonnade was to enclose the sacred Bo-tree, 
pepul, Ficus rehgiosa , which stood theie, and under which Sakya Muni, 
m the quaint language of the Buddhist scripture, “ turned the wheel of 
the law ,” in other words, expounded his doctrines 1 he tree, or its 
lineal descendant, still exists on the spot. It is seen at the back of the 
Temple m the next woodcut, and has certainly been worshipped there 
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for the last 2100 years 1 A branch of this tree, as we shall presently 
see, was sent to Ceylon by Asoka, andibecame there the principal 
object of worship at Annradhapora, and is so now 

A temple was erected, according to an inscription found on the spot, 
about the year 500, by a certain Amara Deva, and was seen and 
described by Hiouen Thsang m the 7th century, but having become 
luinous, was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the year 1306, as 
shewn in woodcut No 982 From its aichitccture there can be little 



982. Temple at Boodh Gya From a Photograph by Mr Pcppe, C L 

doubt that its external form, and the details of the stucco ornaments 
with which it is now covered, belong to the lattei epoch , and so do 
all the parts which are arched and all the true arches The frame- 
work of the building, however, and those parts constructed with hori- 

1 Buchanan Hamilton was told by the I afferwaids, or m 289 Not a bad guess for 
priests on the spot, in 1811, that it was ' Asoka s age in a locality where Buddhism 
planted there 2225 years ago, oi b u 414, ( has been so long forgotten 
and that the temple was built 126 years 
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zontal ardhes, seem to belong to the earlier ereotion Its chief interest 
is, that it is a transitional Example, half-way between the Mamkyala 
tope (woodcut No 978) and the porcelain tower at Nankin Few 
tilings can be less like one another than the extremes, but all the 
intermediate steps can easily be traced and authenticated. 

Jelalabad Topes 

The most extensive group of topes known to exist is that of Jelalabad 
These are situated beyond the Indus, and therefore not strictly within 
the limits of India as usually defined But they stand directly in the 
track by which the immigrant races usually entered India That dis- 
trict, at the time when they were erected, and indeed long before, was 
so closely connected with India as to be almost alwa) s confounded with 
it by the earlier historians 

The oldest tope hitherto discovered m these parts, or probably 
indeed m India, is one at Jamalgin, 30 miles north of Peehawur 

It consists of a circular building, probably 20 ft in diameter, 1 2 orna- 
mented by eighteen figuies of Buddha sitting m the usual cross-legged 
position, each figure separated from the one next to it by a pilaster of 
Corinthian design 

This central building is surrounded by an enclosure probably 50 ft 
in diameter — a polygon of thirteen sides with an opening in each face — 
now a mere wall of rude masonry, but once no doubt richly ornamented 
Fragments of its sculpture have been recovered, and are so nearly 
Greek in character, so infinitely superior in design and execution to any- 
thing else which has hitherto come homo fiom that country,* as to prove 
incontestably that they must, have been executed while the influence 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom was still strong m that quarter a 
conclusion which is further confiimed by the relative importance of the 
enclosure, and the general architectural arrangements of the building. 

A gieat number of the remaining topes were opened by Dr. 
Homgborger m the years 1833 and 1834, and the results of his numis- 
matic discoveries have been published in Pans and elsewhere. The 
only account that we have of the buildings themselves is that given by 
Mr. Masson, who, with singular perseverance and sagacity, completed 
what Dr. Homgbcrger left undone 8 

1 The building was discovered and ex- sited for exhibition m the Crystal Palace 
cayated by Lieuts Lumsdeu and Stokes at Sydenham, by their proprietor, £ 0 
of the Company's service, and some draw- Bayley, Esq , B C S 

mgs and pluns published m the Journal 8 Mr Masson's account was oommuni- 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in Nov cated to Professor Wilson, and by lnm 
1852, out without scales or dimensions, published in his 4 Auana Antiqua,' with 
or any such description as would make lithographs fiom Mr Masson's sketches, 
the architectural arrangements mtelli- winch, though not so detailed as we could 
g!ble wish, are still sufficient to render their 

2 These sculptuies aie at present depo- form and appearance intelligible. 
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The topes examined and described by Mr Masson as existing around 
Jelalabad are thirty-seven in number, viz. eighteen distinguished as the 
Darunta group, six at Ghahar Bagh, and thirteen at Hidda. Of these 
about one-half yielded coins and relics of more or less importance, 
which proved the dates of their erection to extend from a few years 
before the Christian era to the fifth or sixth century 

In general appearance they differ considerably from the great 
Indian topes just described, being all taller m proportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more tower-like appearance, than any found 
in India, except the Samath example They are also smaller, the 
largest at Darunta being only 160 ft m cncumference This is about 
the usual size of the first-class topes in Afghanistan, the second class 
being a little more than 100 ft , while many arc much smaller 

In almost every instance they seem to have rested on a square base, 
though m many this has been removed, and in others is buried m 
rubbish Above this rises a cnculai base or drum, crowned by a belt, 
sometimes composed merely of two architectural string-courses, with 
different-colouied stones disposed as a diaper pattern between them 
Sometimes a range of plain pilasters occupies this space More gene- 
rally the pilasteis are joined by arches sometimes circular, sometimes 
of an ogee form In one instance — the red tope — they are alternately 
circular and tliree-sided arches That this belt represents the enclosing 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered base at Mamkyala cannot be doubted 
It shows a very considerable change in style to find it elevated so far 

up the monument 
as it here is, and so 
completely changed 
from its original 
purpose 

Generally speak- 
ing, the dome or 
roof rises immedi- 
ately above this, but 
no example in this 
group retains its 
termination in a 
perfect state Some 

993. Tope at Bimeran From a Drawing by Mr Masson, in Wilson s appear to have had 
* Ari ana Antiqua ’ ** 

hemispheucal roofs, 

some conical, of grcatei or less steepness of pitch , and some, like that 
represented m woodcut No 983, were probably flat, or with only a 
slight elevation m the centre It is very likely that there was* some 
connection between the shape of the roof and the purpose for which 
the tope was raised But we have no evidence to lead us to any 
decision of this point 
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rope, Sultanporp From a 1 (rawing by Ml 
Mutton, In Wilson's ' Altana Anttqua.' 


One interesting peculiarity was brought to light by Mr. Masson 
m his excavation of the tope at Sultanpore, and is shown in the 
annexed section It is proved that 
the monument originally consisted 
of a small tope on a large square 
base, with the relic placed on its 
summit This was afterwards in- 
creased m size by a second tope 
being built over it 

Besides those already mentioned 
there are about twenty or thirty 
topes in the neighbourhood of 
Oabul, but all much rumed, and few 
of any striking importance So at 

least we are led to infer from Mr Masson’s very bi lcf notice of them 
No doubt many others still remain in spots hitherto unvisited by 
Europeans 

In the immediate vicinity of all these topes are found caves and 
tumuli, the former being the lesidences of priests, the latter for the 
most part buiymg-places, peihaps m some instances smaller relic- 
shnnes Their exact destination cannot be ascertained without a 
careful investigation by persons thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject There are many points of great interest which still require to 
be cleared up by actual examination V\ hen this has been done wo 
may hope to be able to judge with some certainty of their affinity 
with the Indian buildings on the one hand, and those of Persia on 
the other 


Tumuli 

The tumuli of India now remaining have no features which 
would entitle them to bo regarded as architectural objects In fact 
they differ little fiom the banows of Euiope and other parts of the 
world and this analogy is of itself worthy of remark But it is by 
no means certain that the tumuli were all as devoid of decoration 
from the first, for m Ceylon, Thibet, and other Buddhist countries, 
the tombs of princes and distinguished individuals are built and 
ornamented exactly like the topes It is far from certain also 
that the same may not be true with regard to some of those in 
Afghanistan 

It must, however, be borne m mind that, though Buddhism was a 
Turanian religion, it was a refinement— a sublimation, if the expression 
may be used — of the previous forms and practices used m less civilized 
communities. In pre- Buddhistic times the tumulus or tomb was the 
principal form of architectural development, and the object of special 
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veneration, not only m Northern and Western Asia but in Etruria, 
and as far west as the British isles, wherever, indeed, ancestral wor- 
ship was the prevailing form of religious belief In India the Budd- 
hists conformed to the long-established practice of burning their dead, 
and the tomb became not the receptacle of a body but of a relic As in 
medieval Europe, the sarcophagus became a stone altar. No one can 
doubt that the tope is the lineal descendant of the tumulus, but 
wherever it was an object of veneration by the Buddhists, it was so as 
containing some relic of some saint, not as a sepulchre covering the 
mortal remains of either king or pnest 
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CHAPTER III 

ROCK-CUT TEMPLES. 

OONTLNrS 

Chaityas, or Temples - Behar Caves — 0 ives at Karli, Aiunta, Ellora, and Salsette 
— Viharas, or Monasteries — Bengal Oaves — Western Caves — Ornamentation of 
the Caves — Pillars — Baths of Mahavellipore 

• Chaityab, or Temples 

As before hinted, we are almost wholly dependent on lock-cut examples 
for our knowledge of these sacred edifices of the Buddhists There is 
one structural example at Sanchi, 1 which, as it now stands, is merely a 
chain of upright stone posts, supporting stone architraves veiy little 



Temple at Iwullee From a Photograph 


1 See p*an in Cunningham's ‘Bilsuli Topes, Plate I. fig 3 
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less rude than those of Stonehenge, which it very much resembles 
both in plan and dimensions. It would require excavation, and a 
more careful examination than it has yet received, to ascertain whether 
it even was roofed, or was enclosed by another wall According to 
present appearances it had neither , but too little is known to justify 
any inference from this. There is another temple at Iwullee in 
Dharwar, which, though now dedicated to Siva, seems originally to 
have been a Buddhist Chaitya At least, its apse reproduces what we 
may fancy was once their external form It, has however, been used 
as a fortification , its upper part is destroyed, and altogether it will 
only be when some competent architect examines these examples on 
the spot, that we shall ^ally know how fai they elucidate the 
matter 1 

W ith those two exceptions, we are left wholly to rock-cut examples 
These, fortunately, are so numeious that wo have no difficulty eithei 
as to their arrangement or style of decoration internally, noi much, 
indeed, even as to their external appoarance, though that must be 
deduced more from sculptured and painted representations than from 
actual examples 

The descuptions hitherto published are not sufficient to enable us 
to form a complete statistical account of the cave-temples of India, as 
they are usually called I have myself visited and described all the 
most important of them ,* and in an interesting paper, communicated to 
the Bombay branch of tho Asiatic Society by the Rev Dr \\ llson, he 
enumerated thirty-seven different groups of cavos, more or less known 
to Europeans This numbei is exclusive of those in Bengal and 
Madras, and new ones are daily being discovered , we may therefoie 
fairly assume that certainly more than forty, and probably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves exist m India Propel 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 diffeicnt and distinct 
excavations, many not more than ten or a dozen , but altogether I feel 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct specimens aio to be found 
Of these probably 100 may be of Brahmimcal or Jaina origin, the 
remaining 900 are Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, the former 
being incomparably the more numerous class, for of the latter not 
more than twenty or thirty aio known to exist This difference arose, 


1 It is probable that a tolerably correct 
idea of the general extenor appeal an ce of 
the buildings from which these caves were 
copied may be obtained from the Baths (as 
they ere called) of Mahavellipore (describ- 
ed further on, p. 503). These are monu- 
ments of a much later date, and belonging 
to a different religion, but they correspond 


so ntfoily m all then parts with the temples 
and monasteries now under consideration, 
thut we cannot doubt their being, m most 
respects, close copies of them 
2 * Illusti ations of the Itock-cut Temples 
of India,’ X vol , text 8vo , with folio plates 
Weale, London, 1845 
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no doubt, from the greater number of the viharas being grouped around 
built topes, as is always the case m Afghanistan , and, consequently, 
they did not require any rock-cut place of worship while possessed of 
the more usual and appropriate edifice 

The facades of the caves are generally perfect, and form an excep- 
tion to what has been said of our ignorance of the exterior appearance 
of Indian temples and monasteries, since they are executed in the rock 
with all the detail that could have graced the buildings ot which 
they are copies. In the investigation of these objects, the perfect im- 
mutability of a temple once hewn out of the live rock is a veiy im- 
portant advantage No repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, 
the general features of what is once so executed , and there can be no 
doubt that we see them now, in all essentials, exactly as originally 
designed This advantage will be easily appreciated by any one who 
has tried to grope for the evidence for a date m design, afforded by our 
much-altered and often reconstructed cathedrals of the middle ages 

The geographical distribution of the caves is somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay presidency The remainder consist of two groups 
in Bengal , thoso of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which is important 
in extent, one only in Madras, that of Mahavellipore , and two or 
thi ee not veiy important groups, which have been traced m Afghan- 
istan and the Punjaub 

I was at one time inclined to connect this remarkable local distri- 
bution with the comparative proximity of this side of India to the 
rock-cutting Egyptians and Ethiopians But the coincidence can be 
more simply accounted foi by the existence in both countries of rocks 
perfectly adapted to such works The great cave district of Western 
India is composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and other cognate 
trap formations, generally speaking of very considerable thickness and 
great uniformity of texture, and possessing besides the advantage that 
their edges are generally exposed m perfectly perpendicular cliffs No 
lock in any part of the world could either be more suited for the 
purpose or more favourably situated than these foi matrons. They 
wero easily accessible and easily woikod In the raie&t possible in- 
stances are there any flaws 01 faults to distui b the uniformity of the 
design, and, when complete, they afford a poifectly dry temple or 
abode, singularly uniform m temperature, and more durable than any 
class of temple found m any other part of the world With theso 
advantages, we need hardly look furthor for an explanation of their 
distribution, though some collateral facts regaidmg their origin may 
perhaps reveal themselves to future explorers 

Their distubution as to tune also presents a cunous anomaly. So 
far as oui knowledge now goes, the oldest are undoubtedly those of 
Behar and Cuttack in Bengal These extend from 250 b.c to about 

VOL n. 2 i 
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250 a.i>. , whereas the oldest on the western side— <the earliest* for 
instance, at A junta and Karli— can hardly date anterior to thelrirth 
of Christ, if so early, and extend to the tenth, or perhaps oven the 
twelfth, century of our era Thus the practice of excavating the rock 
was almost immediately abandoned in the country where it arose, and 
was taken up and pursued to an extraordinary extent in a district 
wheie it certainly was not original 

From the time of Asoka, who, two hundred and fifty years before 
Chnst, excavated the first cave at Bajagnha, to Tndradyumna, who 
apparently, in the 1 2th century, finished the last of those at Ellora, the 
senes is uninterrupted , and, if properly examined and drawn, the caves 
would furnish us with a complete religious and artistic history of the 
greater part of India dunng fourteen centunes, the darkest and most 
perplexing of hoi existence But, although dm mg this long period the 
practice was common to Buddhists, Hindus, and Jams, it ceased with tho 
Mahomedan conquest, oi before it Hardly one excavation his been 
made or attempted since that period, except, perhaps, some rude Jama 
monoliths m tho lock at Gualior, and it may be one or two m southern 
India 


Behak Ca\es 

As might be expected fiom what wc know of the history of the 
localities, the oldest caves in India are situated m Beliar, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bapagiiha, winch was tho capital of Bengal at the time of 
the advent of Buddha There is, indeed, one cave tlicie which claims 
to be the Satapanni cave, m fiont of which the first convocation was 
held bc 543 It is, howcvei, only a natural cave very slightly im- 
proved by art, and of no ai cbitoctural nnpoi tance 

The most interesting gioup is situated at a place called Barabai, 
sixteen miles north of Gya One theie, called the Kama ( 'hopar, bears 
an msci iption which records the excavation of the c a\ e m the nineteenth 
year of Asoka (b c 245) It is veiy simple, and, except m a dooiwav 
with sloping jambs, of Telasgic foim, lias no architectural feature of 
importance The most interesting of the group is that called Lomas 
Bishi, which, though beanng no colunpoiarj inscription, certainly 
belongs to the same date The frontispiece is smgulaily interesting, as 
representing m the rock the foim of the stiuctuial chaityas of the age 
They were apparently constiucted with strong wooden posts, sloping 
slightly inwards, supporting a longitudinal rafter morticed into their 
heads, while three small blocks on each side are employed to keep 
the roof in form Between the pillars was a framework of wood, 
which served to support five smaller rafters Over these lies the roof, 
apparently formed of three thicknesses of plank, or probably two of 
timber planks laid reverse ways, and one of metal externally. The 
foim of the roof is something of a pointed arch, with a slight ogee point 
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on the summit to form a watershed. The door, like all those of tins 
series —and this series only— has sloping jambs. * 



lavadn of Ixmiab llibhi Cuvc liom u Mi itoj,rapli by Mi. P pp ( fr 


The Ulterior, as will be seen fiom the annexed plan, is quite plain 
m form, and does not seem to have been ever quite completed It 
consists of a hall 33 ft by 10 beyond which 
is an apartment of neai ly circular form, evi- 
dently meant to represent a tope 01 dagoba, 
but at that eaily age the architects had not 
quite found out how to accomplish this in a 
rock- Cut stiucturc 9s7 Lonim. Rishi Gee 



Another cave in the same gioup, called the 
Nigope Cave, is extiemely similar both m plan 
and dimensions , but it wants the fi ontispiecc, 
though perfectly polished and complete m the 
interior It is, therefore, piobably an earlier 
example Judging from the inscriptions on 
these caves, the whole wore excavated be- 
tween the date of the Kama Chopar and that 
of the Milkmaid’s Cave, so called (which was 
excavated by Dasaiatha, the grandson ot N,gop ^2up *** Ghurbft 
Asoka), probably within fifty years of that 

date They appear to range, therefore, from 250 to 300 b c , and the 
Lomas Bishi is piobably the most modem 1 — it certainly is the most 



1 A very detailed account of all these vve s will bo found in Gen Cunningham s 
‘ Arcli®ologicftl Report* foi 1861-62 
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ndhiy ornamented No great amount of elaboration, however, is found 
m these examples, inasmuch as the material in which they are excavated 
is the hardest and most close-grained granite , and it was hardly to 
be expected that a people who so recently had been using nothing 
but wood as a building material would have patience sufficient for 
labours like these 

To the archaeologist, one of the most interesting features about the 
Behar caves is the sloping form of their doorways, and this, taken m 
conjunction with the honeysuckle ornament (woodcut No 968), points 
so distinctly to an “ Ionic ” or Assyrian origin, that it seems difficult 
to refuse the evidenco it affords It is hardly necessary to repeat that 
the sloping jamb is not found m Egypt, nor with the Doric order, nor 
in Fersia , but it is found m Etruria, in Pelasgia, and generally with 
the Ionic ordei and m conjunction with the honeysuckle Both are 
essentially Asiatic, though the exact spot m Asia which can claim 
to be their birthplace has not yet been ascertained it probably lies 
further east than is generally suspected 

Karli 

The well-known cave at Karli, situated on the road between Bom 
bay and Poonah, is the largest as well as the most complete Chaitya 
hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated at a time when the 
style was m its greatest purity , it will, therefore, suffice to illustrate the 
architecture of this cave with tolerable completeness m order to make 
the arrangement of other, and more modem examples, intelligible 

There aie no very certain grounds for fixing tho date of its excava- 
tion, but wo shall not err far in attributing it to tho century before or 
after the Christian era — most probably the latter There are some 
reasons tor ascribing it to the era of Salivahana (a n 78), although 
this, it must be confessed, is at piesent little more than a mere 
approximation to the tiuth 

The building, as will be seen by the annexed illustrations, resembles, 
to a very gieat extent, an early Christian church in its arrangements , 
consisting of a nave and sido- aisles, terminating in an apse or semi- 
dome, round which tho aisle is carried The general dimensions of 
the interior are 126 ft from the entrance to the back wall, by 
46 ft. 7 m m width The side-aisles, however, are very much nar- 
rower than in Christian churches, the central one being 25 ft 7m, 
so that the others aie only 10 ft wide, including the thickness of the 
pillars. As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that its 
arrangement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbayo aux Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles m the latter buildings The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the aisles in 
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the Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior, being 
only 42 or perhaps 45 ft from the floor to the apex, as nearly as can 
be ascertained 

Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles^ ft ftol i 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, gene- 
rally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much 
better executed than such ornaments usually aie The seven pillars 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 



Section of Cavo at Karli Scale 50 ft to 1 in 



89® Plan of Cave at Karli Scale 50 ft to 1 in 


from those at the sides The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornice m Grecian architectuie , 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same space 
Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the semi- 
diameter It is ornamented even at this day by a series of wooden 
ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, but of 
some sort of timber construction which we cannot now very well 
understand 
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View of Cave at Karli From a Drawing bv Mr^Salt, corrected by the Author 
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Immediately under the semidome of the apse, and neatly where the 
altar stands m -Christian churches, is placed the dagoba, m this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular * drum As there are no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortices for woodwoik, it probably was 
originally plastered and painted, or may have been adorned with hang- 
ings, which some of the sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars It is sur- 
mounted by a Tee, the base of which is similar to the one shown on 
woodcut No 957, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella in 
wood, very much decayed and distorted by age 


i j 



992 View of interior of Gave at Karli 1 rom a Photograph. 


Opposite this is the entrance, under a galleiy exactly corresponding 
with our roodloft, consisting of three doorways, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side-aisles, and over the gallery the 
whole end of the hall is open, forming one great window, through 
which all the light is admitted This great window is formed m the 
shape of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles those used as ornaments 
on the upper pait of the Tee found at Ajunta (woodcut 975), and the 
arches which surmount the niches m the hall of the oldest monastery 
cave at Ajunta, to be described hereafter W ithm the arch is a framfe- 
woik or centering of wood standing fice (woodcut No 991) This, so 
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for as we can judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the 
building ; at all events, if it has been renewed, it is an exact copy of 
the original form, for it is found repeated m stone m all the niches 
of the & 9 &de, over the doorways, and generally as an ornament every- 
where, and with the Buddhist “ rail,” copied from Sanchi, forms the 
most usual ornament of the style 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, that there were no arches of construction m any of these 
Buddhist buildings There noither were nor are any m any Indian 
building anterior to the Mahomedan Conquest, and very few indeed in 
any Hindu building afterwards 

To leturn, however, to Karli, the outer porch is considerably wider 
than the body of the building, being 52 ft. wide, and is closed m front 
by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without either «base 
or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, but was once 
ornamented by a wooden gallery which foimed the principal ornament 
of the facade Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns 
between pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again 
was surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that attached 
it to the rock 

In advance of this scieen stands the lion-pillar, in this instance 
a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, surmounted by a 
capital not unlike that at Kesanah (woodcut No 969), but m this 
instance supporting four lions’ instead of one A similar pillar 
probably stood on the opposite side, but it has either fallen or been 
taken down to make way for the little temple that now occupies its 
place 

The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porch, as well 
as our ignoiance of the mode m which this temple was finished laterally, 
and the porch joined to the mam temple, prevents us from judging of 
the effect of the fiont in its perfect state But the proportions of such 
parts as remain are so good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that 
there can bo little hesitation m ascribing to such a design a tolerably 
high rank among architectural compositions 

Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as solemn 
and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting the 
most pei feet — one undivided volume of light coming through a single 
opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling directly on 
the altar or principal object in the building, leaving the rest m com- 
parative obscuiity The effect is considerably heightened by the 
closely set thick columns that divide the three aisles from one anothoi, 
as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being seen, 
and, as there are no openings in the walls, the view between the pillars 
is practically unlimited 
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» peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 

other eaves of the same class in India, varying -only with the age and 
the gradual change that took place from the more purely wooden forms 
of this cave to the lithio or stone architecture of the more modem 
ones. This is the principal test by which their relative ages can be 
determined, and it proves incontestably that the Karli cave was exca- 
vated a ery shortly after stone came to be used as a building-material 
in India 

The following 1 2 list, of which I have placed Karli at the head for 
the sake of comparison, includes, I believe, the seven most beautiful, or 
at least best known, examples of tins class There are many other 
cave-temples scattered through the various groups of the western 
ghats, but none of them have either been drawn or described m such a 
manner as to allow of their being classified or even enumerated in such 
a work as this 


Karli 

Length 
ft 126 

Width 
ft 45 7 

ProbaUc age 

1st century after Christ 

Ajunta (No 10) 

94 6 

41 3 

Ditto 0 ) 

Do (No 9) 

45 

23 

2nd or 3rd century 

Do (No 19) 

46 4 

23 7 

5th century 

Do (No 26) 

66 1 

36 3 

9th or 10th century 

Yiswakarma, Ellora 

65 1 

43 

7th or 8th centuiy 

Kaimari 

88 6 

39 10 

9th or 10th eentury 


As will be seen fiom this hat, the next m ago and size to Karli is 
the oldest cave at Ajunta a The tw o are indeed very similar, except 
that at A junta all the piHars are 
plain octagons, without eithei 
capital or base They are stuc- 
coed, and painted with figures 
of Buddha and of various saints 
Above the pillars is a plain space 
or belt, corresponding in position 
to the tnfonum of a mediaeval 
cathedral, but m the Indian ex- 
amples ornamented with paint- 
ing or sculpture illustrative 
of the purposes to which the 

temple was dedicated Over this 99a Cross-Section of Cave No 10 , AjunU. No #cile 
rises the roof, somewhat flatter 

than the Karli one, but like it adorned with wooden nbs , m this in- 
stance, however, these have perished, and left only their marks and 
fastenings behind But m the aisles the wooden nbs are represented 
by stone ones, carved out of the solid rock This would seem to indi- 

1 All these I have myself visited and cut 975) , a view of its interior is given in 

measured the 1 Illustrations of the Bock-cut Temples 

2 The tee of its dagoba is drawn (wood- of India,’ Plate III. 
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cate ap advance in style, and consequently a more modem date , but 
the greater simplicity of other parts preoludes the idea of any great 
difference in age. Its section will be under- 
stood by the woodcut "(No 993), which also 
explains the at rangemcnt of all the caves, and 
may give us some notion of the exterior form 
of the buildings which these caves imitate. 

The next cave, No 9, is nearly similar to 
this, except m size, and has less appearance of 
age than its neighbour, it is, howeyer, very 
much ruined, and both of them have lost then 
facades, owing to the decay of the precipice m 
994 choitynNo i9,it Ajunta the face of which they were excavated 

Scale BO ft to 1 in J J 

No 19, at Ajunta, is ono of the most peneet 
of the class m Tndia, having been excavated before the style had become 




uttcily degenerate, but after all the 
essential parts of the style had been 
so long and so frequently repeated 
m stone, that they had lost the raw 
appearance of their wooden ori- 
ginals, and had in conseqence become, 
strictly speaking, architectural fea- 
tures Its dimensions, as will be 
seen from the plan (woodcut No 

994) , are vciy small as compared 
with Karli, both are drawn to the 
same scale, and its dagoba (No 

995) shows the same progiess as the 
other parts of the Chaitya The drum 
and dome aic both veiy much taller, 
and, instead of the one wooden um- 
brella, we have horc threo m stone, 
but so unlike the type, tlyit if we 
could not trace the intei mediate 
steps, we might doubt what then 
original really was. No greatei 
number of umbrellas is found m 
any lock-cut example, but in models 
wc find six, as m that found at 
Sultanpore (woodcut No 99G), 
near Jellalabad, piobably belong- 
ing to the 3rd century — not later , 
and many small models are found 
at Behar with nine, which seems 


the typical number in modern times 
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No 26, at A junta, although very similar m many respects to No 10, 
was excavated at too late a period to retain much purity of style, and 
all its details are coarse and clumsy when compared with the last, 
while its sculpture shows such a degenerate tendency towards modern 
Hinduism, as to denote that the stylo was at its last gasp when this 
cave was commenced 

The well-known cave, the Viswakarma, at Ellora, occupies an inter- 
mediate place between the two last-named In it the stylo has become 
so completely a stone one, that, had we no knowledge of the earliei 
wooden originals, we might be led to suppose that many of the forms 
and details arose from the exigences 
of construction and vaulting It is 
ceitain from the eailiei examples 
that this was not the case, foi we 
are able m cvci y detail to trace the 
transition fiom wood to stone, with- 
out missing a single link of the 
chain of evidence 

The last cave mentioned in the 
list, that of Kannan, at Salsettc, 
neai Bombay, is, 1 am convinced, foi 
reasons stated at length elsewhere, 1 
merely a copy of the Karh cave, 
executed at a time when Buddhist 
art had greatly decayed, and mcic 
copying had taken the place of ori- 
ginal design and thought It resem- 
bles its great prototy pc* m every 
icspect, both externally and mtei- 
nally, except m such a complete 
degradation of style as to loim a 
puzzle to an antiquary on any 
other hypothesis than that suggested 
above 

Although the style begins m 
wood and ends in stone, it is not a little startling to find so little 
chango eithei m the plan or goneral disposition of these caves during 
the ten centuries through which we can certainly trace them The 
cave at Kannan, or the last at A junta, is practically identical with that 
at Kaili, m so far as its goneral plan and design is concerned, and even 
the last retains so strong a leminiscencc of its wooden origin, that we 
have little reason to doubt that the practice of erecting such halls m 



096 Small Model found in the Tope at 
Sultanpore 


1 4 lllutiti titioiis ui the liook-i ut Temples of India/ by tlio Author, to wlucli I must 
rcter ior further particular and lllustrut ons of all these examples 
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that perishable material was continued contemporaneously All this, 
however, requires much careful looking into before we can speak 
positively on the subject The main outlines are clear, the details 
require filling in 

Viharas or Monasteries 

From the nature of the structure, it seems probable that the rock- 
cut monasteries differ more widely from their structural prototypes 
than the Ghaityas did The latter were, by their form, so well suited 
for rock excavation that it was probably this circumstance that first 
suggested the idea , but to excavate a residence in the solid rock for 
a large number of priests was a much more difficult problem, and one 
that never was so successfully accomplished None of the Behar caves 
can properly be called monasteries, but some of those in Cuttack 'cer- 
tainly were lesidences Many of these aro single cells, some residences 
tor four or fix e monks , but the great development of the system took 
place in Western India, and at a period subsequent to the Christian era 

The number of priests m the most flounshing times of Buddhism 
appears to have been enormous The lccords show that it must havo 
exceeded that of Homan Catholic monks in the middle ages In fact, 
no religion probably ever indulged in a more excessive priesthood, and 
none more certainly sank beneath the weight of sacerdotal indolence 
and corruption We may conclude from this that the number and size 
of the monasteries was very great and we have reason to believe, both 
from descriptions and tradition, that many of them were buildings of 
several storeys m height It is true that we have very slight traces of 
this m the cave-monasteries , for m most instances, even wheie we find 
them in two or three stages, one above the other, they aro distinct 
excavations, and have no connection ono with another The caves aro, 
moreover, limited by the necessity of admitting light from the front 
only, and none of them contain more than ono central hall with sui- 
rounding cells Nor, of course, do they give any idea of what the 
exterior of the originals may have been, which, therefoie, # wo can 
only assume from their dimensions, and what we see of their style 
of decoration m the rock-cut examples, to havo been important and 
imposing objects 

General Cunningham has lately explored the vestiges of several of 
the gieat structural viharas of Bengal, and identified them with the 
descriptions given by Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang These enable us 
to form a tolerable idea of their extont, and also of their general dis- 
position ; but, till his plans aro published, and the whole subject care- 
fully gone over, we must be content with generalities, m so far as 
structural examples are concerned 

The general purposes of both the Chaityas and the monasteries are 
perfectly well known. Any one who has seen Buddhist priests oele- 
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brate either matins or vespers, or their more pompous ceremonies, in 
one of their Temples, will have no difficulty in understanding the 
use of every part of these edifices. To those who have not witnessed 
these ceremonies, it will suffice to say that in all the principal forms 
they resemble those of the Roman Catholics. It is beside the purpose 
of this work to trace the source of this resemblance , but it has attracted 
the attention of every Roman Catholic priest or missionary who has 
visited Buddhist countries, from the earliest missions to China to the 
more reoent journey into Thibet of Messrs Hue and Gab^£ All the 
latter can suggest by way ot explanation is, “ quele diable y est pour 
beaucoup ” 

The same is true with regard to the monasteries At the time 
when they were excavated, Buddhist priests were, as now, sworn to 
celibacy and poverty, and lived apart from their fellow-men m monas- 
taries devoted wholly to religious observances They shaved their 
heads, wore a peculiar garb, and obtained, like the mendicant fnars, 
their subsistence principally by alms, which they collected by begging 
fiom house to house Their principal duties were the study of the law 
and precepts of Buddha, and the continually recurring performance of 
an unmeaning ceremonial, in which the laity took no pait We learn 
fiom the airangcments ot the caves that in some instances these cere- 
monies weie performed within the monasteries themselves, which were 
all m later times provided with chapels, containing images of Buddha 
01 of subordinate saints, before which the prayers were repeated. But 
in earlier times at least, the cave monasteries were always in the 
immediate neighbouihood of temples , from which wo may infer 'that 
eithei the monasteries were mere lesidences, and the services were 
pcrfoimed in the temples , 01 that the gieat and solemn acts of worship 
took place m the temples, while the ordinary daily devotions were 
celebrated within the walls of the monasteries themselves 

It has been already said that the monastei ies are far more numerous 
than the temples From 700 to 800 examples are known at the present 
day, and # there are piobably many moie In ago they extend from the 
simple unadorned cells excavated m the granite rocks at Behar and 
Cutt&ck, dating probably fiom 200 n c , neaily to the time of the Maho 
medan conquest The culminating point, however, of this style of art, 
was shortly after the Christian era , the greatest number, certainly the 
best, having been excavated during the first five centuries after the 
birth of Christ 

Bengal Caves 

As already mentioned, the oldest caves in India aie those in Behar 
They are all, however, either small Chaityas or simple cells for the 
residence of single monks, and, except in the instances above men- 
tioned, wholly devoid of architectural ornament, either externally or 
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internally, generally square, and with a sloping-jambed doorway. In 
one instance, however, the Gopi Koobha, the cell is magnified into a 
hall 46 ft. 5 m by 19 ft. 2 in., with semicircular ends and a curvilinear 
roof, the whole being most carefully polished, which, considering the 
hardness of the granite rock in which it is cut, makes it a work of far 
more labour than many of those in the West, though the latter are 
generally larger, and more elaborately ornamented Whether, however, 
the Gopi Khooba was a residence, or a hall for worship, is by no means 
clear My impression is, that it was appropriated to tho latter purpose 
The caves in the Udyagiri, near Cuttack, being cut in a far more 
tractable material, a fine grained sandstone, show much more fancy and 
architectural magnificence m design, and consist of all the various 
classes and grades of such residences, from the simple cell of the soli- 
tary ascetic to the ncli and populous monastciy 

One of the most lcmarkablo of the first class is the so called Tiger- 
cave, being m fact a laige mass of rock, carved into a form intended to 

represent the head of that ani- 
mal, whoso extended jaws form 
the verandah leading into a 
small apaitinent excavated m 
the interior of the skull as 
shewn m tho woodcut 

Generally speaking, these 
single cells have a. porch of two 
pillars to protect the doorway, 
which leads into a small room 
10 or 12 ft square, constituting 
the whole cave Buildings on 
precisely tho same plan are still 
very common m India, except 
that now, instead of being the abode of a hermit, tho cell is occupied by 
an image of some god or othei, and is sui mounted by a low dome, or 
pyramidal spire, conveitmg it into a temple of some pretensions The 
lower part of these small temples, however, is very similar to tho rock- 
cut hermitages of which wo are speaking • 

The next extension of the cave system was to form an oblong coll 
with a verandah of the same length m front of it, m plan like the 
Ganesa cave at Cuttack (woodcut No 998) , all the 
laiger caves at that place being either similar m 
form or extensions of the same idea Tho Thakoor 
cave, for instance, has a verandah 55 ft in length, 
wit Gam aa Cava* From* with wings extending foi ward at right angles to tho 
to i in principal fagade This cave, being two storeys in 
height, might accommodate from forty to fifty 
monks, whereas the Ganesa cave, supposing it to have been divided 
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between each of the four doors it possesses, could only accommodate 
four or five 

In none of these caves is there seen either a shrine or any spot 
where one could be placed, the probability, therefore, is, that they 
were attached to some sacred edifice which has disappeared, and that 
they must have been constructed before the (Kristian era, as no trace 
of a sanctuary is found, nor any imago of Buddha or of saints The 
only actual worship of which there is any trace is that of the bo-tree, 
represented on one bas-relief in a cave called the Jodco Gopa, proving 
how early that worship was introduced, and how pre-eminent it was 
among Buddhists m those days 


Western Caves 


Among the various groups of caves m the Bombay Presidency we 
find counterparts of all those existing m Bengal , but the western 
caves, geneially speaking, have assumed a shape which makes a 
marked distinction between them and the older caves of Bengal This 
consists m separating the cells from the hall around which they are 
placed — an anangement, I believe, unknown in Eastern India The 
oldest cave-monasteiy at A junta (No 12) is a hall 36 ft 7 m square 
It is adorned with seven niches on every side, arched in a horse-shoe 
shape like the greai window at Karli Of these seven niches, the first, 
thud, fifth, and seventh are blank The remaining thice arc occupied 
m the thi ce inner sides by doors leading to cells, of which there are 
thus nine , the remaining or outer side is occupied by the entrance- 
door and two windows 


It is evident, howevoi, that it lequnes the stratum of rock in 
which the cave is excavated to he 


singularly perfect to admit of such a 
surface being left wholly without sup 
port The next step, thercfoic, seems 
to ha\e been to introduce foui pillars 
on the flooi, which is done at A]unta 
in the cave No 11, next m age and 
situation to the one last described, 
which, though the area is not larger, 
lias this necessary adjunct ai ranged as 
shown in the annexed plan 



999 Cave No 11 , at Ajunta. From a Plan by 
the Author Scale SO ft. to 1 in 


The next step was to introduce 

twelve pillars to support the roof, there being no intermediate number 
which would divide by four, and admit of an opening m the centre of 
every side This arrangement is shown in the woodcut No 1000, repre- 
senting the plan of the cave No 2, at Ajunta Before this stage of cave 
architecture had been reached, the worship had degenerated consider- 
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ably from its original purity ; and these* caves always possess a sanc- 
tuary containing an image of Buddha. There are frequently, besides 

this, as in the instance under con- 
sideration, two side chapels, like 
those in Catholic churches, contain- 
ing images of subordinate saints, 
sometimes male, sometimes female. 

The next and most extensive 
arrangement of these square monas- 
tery-caves is that m which twenty 
pillars are placed m the floor, so as 
to support the roof, six on each side, 
counting the comer pillars twice 
There arc several of these largo 
oaves at Ajunta and elsewhere , and 
1000 ^Author’ VfftS* T7£ PlaD by the one at Baugh, on the Tapty, ropre- 

sented m woodcut No 1001, has, be- 
sides the ordinary complement, four additional pillars in the centie, 
these were introduced evidently m consequence of the rock not being 
sufficiently homogeneous and pci feet to suppoit itself without this addi- 
tional precaution 

These — which might bo classed, aceoidmg to the terms used m 
Greek architecture, aR astylo, when having no pillais, distyle, when 
with two pillars m each face , tetrast) lo, with foui , and hexastylo 
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with six — form the leading and most characteristic division of these 
excavations, and with slight modification are to be found in all the 
modem senes. 

The forms, however, of many are so vanons and so abnormal, that 
it would require a far more extended classification to enable us to 
desenbe and include 
thorn all In many in- 
stances the great depth 
of the cave which this 
square arrangement re- 
quired was felt to be in- 
convenient, and a more 
oblong form wafe adopt- 
ed, As m the Durbar 
cave at Salsctte, where, 
besides, the sanctuary 
18 piojectcd forward, 
and assists, with the 
pillars, to support the 
roof In some exam- 
ples this is carried even further, and the sanctuary, standing boldly 
forward to tlie ccntic of the hall, forms m reality the only support 
This, however, is a late arrangement, and must be considered more as 
an economical than an architectural improvement Indeed the dig- 
nity and beauty of the whole composition are almost entirely destroyed 
by it 



1 002 Durbar Cave, Sal* tte From a Plan by the Author 
Scale *50 fl to 1 m 


Ornamentation of the Caves. 

The principal mode of embellishment adopted m these caves was 
painting, if not exactly m fresco, at least m some sort of distemper 
In many, indeed m most instances, the plaster with which the walls 
were pi epared to receive the coloured decorations has peeled off, owing 
either to the dampness of the rock, or to the mischievous violence of 
idle men In some of the caves, however, at Ajunta and elsewhere, 
the paintings still remain nearly complete, and as fresh as the day 
they wore painted A competent artist, Captain Gill, of the Company’s 
Sei vice, was employed some years ago to copy these 1 If the series had 
been completed it would have not only formed a most valuable 
illustration of Buddhist history and tradition, and of the maimers and 
customs of India more than a thousand years ago, but would have 

1 The paintings made by Mujor Gill Author two years ago It is tolerably 
are now in the Indian gallery of the Crys- complete, as far as the exteriors are con- 
tal Palace A volume, containing 78 eemed, but the mtenon are too dark for 
photographic illustrations of Die Rock cut photography. 

Temples, by Major Gill, was edited by the 

A Oh 11 2 K 
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illustrated to a ver^ considerable extent the form and ordonnance of the 
very buildings they adorn, as many representations of architectural 
objects are interspersed among the figui ed subjects, quite sufficiently 
well drawn to be understood by those who are familiar with the style 
they belong to 

In some of the older caves not only the walls and roof, but even the 
pillars, are wholly covered with stucco, and ornamented with pamting 
This painting is divided, generally speaking, according to the following 
rule. On the walls are extensive compositions of figures and land- 
scapes , on the pillars are single detached figures, representmg either 
Buddha or Buddhist saints , while the paintings on the roof are almost 
invariably architectural fi cts and scrolls, often of extreme beauty and 
elegance, rivalling many of those at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus 
This threefold division is m fact the only one admissible in good taste, 
or with the slightest possible modification where figures and conven- 
tional ornaments are to be combined 

At a later penod many of the ornaments which had been painted 
on the eailiei pillars came to bo carved on them in lclief, as happened 
m Europe m the transition from the Norman the Gothic style The 
pillars were naturally the first to undergo this transformation, but it was 
extended in some instances to the walls, and even the roofs In some 
cases there still exist traces of painting on these engraved ornameflts, 
but it seems that in the last ages of the style the architects were satis- 
fied with the effect produced by the light and shade of bold reliefs, and 
abandoned colour, to a consideiable extent at least, if not altogether 

There is abundance of evidence to prove that stucco and paint were 
used at an early age for the adornment of the external faces of the 
caves, and traces of this still exist at Karli and elsewhere In such a 
climate they must soon ha\ e been found perishable and unsuited to the 
purpose, and therefore abandoned One of the most frequent subjects 
for this art is the fiont or principal feature of the temple itself 

This, perhaps, will bo best understood by referring to the Roman 
or Italian style, where windows are constantly ornamented with small 
temple ends, 01 pediments, and blank spaces filled up either with blind 
windows crowned by pediments, or with similar forms used as niches 
So at Karli (woodcut No 991) wo find all the plain faces of the hall 
covered with niches representing the great facade of the temple itself, 
and m the later caves at Ajunta these niches are always filled with 
cross-legged figures of Buddha or similar representations. 

Where architectural forms in relief are used for the roofs, they are 
mere repetitions m stone of the wooden forms universally prevalent m 
India at the present day, and as common apparently then as now 
The mode of construction is to lay large beams, a foot or more square, 
parallel to one another, and two or three feet apart, crossed by smaller 
timbers, about three inches square, at such distances, say one foot, as 
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will allow tiles to be laid upon them , these are covered with a bed 
of concrete and plaster, and the whole forms a solid and impervious 
terrace roof. 

Pillars 

The only objects requiring further notice before leaving this branch 
of the subject are the pillars, which in India seem never to have 
been of wood, and are indeed the only parts of the architecture which 
do not show unmistakeable evidence of their timber origin My own 
impression is that this aiose m India from the white ants being then, 
as now, the certain destroyers of any wooden object which touched the 
earth, and from the consequent necessity of placing some indestruc- 
tible barrier between them and those parts which must necessarily be 
constructed of wood 1 It is not a little curious, however, that ex- 
actly the same thing occurs m Greece In the Done order the pillars 
are masonic m every part and every detail, while m the superstiuc- 
ture carpentry forms prevail to the 
same extent as m India 

In the eaihest caves, as was no 
doubt the case m the earliest build- 
ings, the pillai is a square mass, from 
foui to six diameters m height This 
is brought within the domain of archi- 
tecture by cutting off the angles, so as 
to reduce it to an octagon In the 
oldest temple at Ajunta this is done 
for the whole height , but a moie com- 
mon practice is to reduce only the cen- 
tral part to an octagonal form, leaving 
the base and capital square, as in this 
example from the Ganesa cave at 
Cuttack. 

This system is carried to a greatei 
extent by again cutting off the angles 
of the octagon, so as to produce a shape 
of 16 sides, and these are sometimes 
fluted, as m the example on the next 
page from one of the monasteries (No 17) at Ajunta It shows also the 
construction of the roof explained above, consisting of larger and smaller 
beams, crossing one another at right angles, so as to support the tiles of 
the flat roof. In this example only the central part of the pillar is 



Pillar in Ganesa Cave Cuttack. From 
a Sketch by the Author 


1 To an European architect this may 
seem a strange and insufficient explana- 
tion of the fact, but I think most of 
those who have resided m India will ac- 


knowledge its validity At all events, I 
can suggest no better of a fact whose 
universality, whatever the cause may he, 
admits of no doubt 


2 e 2 
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adorned with painting, the plainer members being covered with 
stucco, but each fluting is filled with a scroll intermixed with flowers, 
beautiiully painted, and the discs, which are introduced where the 



form changes from a 
square to a figure of 
sixteen sides, are also 
coloured 

In the third ex- 
ample (woodcut No 
1005), the pillar 
changos regularly 
from four to oight 
and sixteen sides , 
then, as is frequently 
the case, a circular 
member is intro- 
duced, and it returns 
tlnough the octagon 
to the squaro which 
supports the brack- 
et, forming a whole 
u Inch may be con- 
sideied as the typical 
order of Indian archi- 
tectuie , the division 
into four, eight, and 
sixteen parts per- 
vading eveiy mem- 
ber of it, and the or- 
naments, both sculp- 
tured and coloured, 
being continued with 
increasing • richness 
from the base, or 
neai it, to the ca- 
pital 

These, and indeed 
most Indian pillars, 
terminate upwards 
m a bracket capital, 


1004. llllar InVihara No It, at Ajunta. From a Sketch by the Author mOl 6 Or less deve- 


loped. In woodcut 

No. 1003, one of the oldest examples m India, tke capital is merely a 
wooden ornament repeated in stone In the next example (No. 1004) 
it is more important, and m the last (No, 1005) fully developed, 
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though in many instances it is both wider and deeper, and more un 
portant than even in this example 

In all these instances it will be observed that the ornament 
not, as m Grecian 
and Boman archi- 

tecture, confined to r - 

the base and capi- 
tal, but when ornaA 
ment is attempted m 
India, it is nearly 
equally distributed 
over the whole sur- 
face of the pillar, 
from the ground to 
the horizontal mem- 
ber it is destined 
to support This is 
a peculiarity which 
gives singular rich- 
ness to some of the 
buildings, and when 
executed with taste is 
particulaily effective, 
for internal architec- 
ture at least 

Another circum 
stance which gives 
considerable nchne&s 
to the style is, that 
the pillars in a build- 
ing are never exactly 
alike, but vanod m 
design according to 
their position, or, as 
often happens, for the 
mere sake of vanety 
In some of the older 
and simplor caves, 
where there is little 
or no carving on the 
pillars, the variety is 
in the painting, and 

that only, but when they are carved, the variations are much more 
striking 

In a twenty-pillared vihara, such as woodout No 1001, the two 



T0i>5 Pillar at AJunta b rom a Sketch by the Author 
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pillars on each side of the entrance are generally alike; so are those 
immediately beyond on the nght and left , and so again are the next 
pair. The range on the nght and left generally take their character 
from the last two, and those on the fourth side opposite the entrance 
again increase m nchness towards the centre, the two most elaborately 
adorned being the central pair opposite the altar When done sym- 
metncally m this manner, the effect is singularly pleasing, though the 
practice cannot be defended when mere caprice seems to guide the 
hand of the designei. It then requires that the variation should be so 
slight as not to be too apparent, or the effect is far from pleasing 
In all the best examples, however, these defects seem to have been 
avoided with singular taste and judgment 

Baths of Mahavellipore 

Before leaving the subject of Buddhist architecture m India there 
is one further illustration which it will be well to quote, not only as 
throwing light on what has been said, but also as preparing the way 
for what is to follow 

On the Coromandel coast, some way south of Madras, and near the 
village of Sadras, is a spot well known to Indian antiquaries by the 
name of Maha-Balipooram, or, more properly, Mahavellipore , familiar 
to English leaders from the use Southey makes of it and its tradi- 
tions m his 4 Curse of Kehama 1 * * 4 Near this spot runs a long low ridge 
oi granite hills, the highest part rising, perhaps 100 ft from the level of 
the plain In these hills some half dozen caves have been excavated, 
and several others commenced, some as excavations, others as mono- 
liths 1 Between the hills and the sea-shore seven masses of granite 
protrude from the sands, which have been canted by the Hindus, pro- 
bably about 1300 a i) The three principal of these are represented m 
the annexed woodcut (No 1006) It is evident that the object on the 
right imitates a Buddhist monastery of five stoieys The lower storey 
is wholly occupied by a great square hall , the three next possess 
cential halls, diminishing m size according to their position, and sur- 
rounded by cells on the outside , the upper one is crowned by a dome, 
or rather a dome-formed termination Altogether the building seems 
to represent, with great exactness, all that we know and read of the 
Buddhist monasteries Nor is this a mere accidental coincidence The 
time at which it was executed was very little removed from that of 
Buddhism m this part of India Its being cut in the rock is obviously 
a peculiarity of that religion There is little or none of the extrava- 

1 The best account of this spot and its India/ by the Author They aie also de- 

mbabitants is that given by Dr Babmgton scribed by Messrs Chambers and Goldmg- 

m vol li of the * Trans BAS’ See also liarn , 1 Trans A S B / and mentioned by 

4 Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of Mrs Graham, Bishop Heber, and others 
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gance of later Hindu styles in the sculptures We must remember, 
too, that neither the Jains nor the Hmdus introduced anything like a 
new style of architecture. They adapted the Buddhist style to their 
own purposes, and there seems little doubt that this is a very close 
copy of a five-storeyed Buddhist monastery, used as a temple 

What confirms this view of the case is, that the next building, the 
central one in front, is tho only froe-btandmg monolithic representation 
1 know in India of such a temple as those excavated in the rock at 
Ajunta and elsewhere The front— turned from the spectator m the 
\iew — is exactly the front of one of the more modem Chaitya ca\es m 
the Bombay presidency , and we see liei e the 1 ounded apsidal end with 
the ornaments, which may m all instances have lelieved its monotony 



1006 Ruths Mahuvcllipore. From a Sketch by the Author 


The side-aisle is here seen to bo open externally, which is not the case 
m the caves hitherto explored, though it probably was so in buildings , 
but it would evidently be impossible to represent this feature m the 
rock There is also an additional stoi ey in this case, besides the ranges 
of cells over each of the aisles, which we ha\ e no reason to suppose 
existed in the older examples But m this, as in all more modem 
structures of this class, we find considerable confusion between the 
forms of the temple and those of the monastery This is no more than 
might be expected when we consider that the original purposes to 
which those forms wore adapted had ceased to exist, and that m these 
late copies what weie originally essential constructive necessities have 
become mere ornamental appendages The third building, behind that 
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last described, evidently belongs to the same system , nothing like it 
exists structurally, so far as I know, m the south of India, though in 
the north there is a class of oblong temples with pointed roofs, which 
may be derived from the same original, and all the gateways in the 
south have a similar termination There can be little doubt that it is 
a copy of a variety of the Buddhist temple or Ohaitya, of which we 
have no exact representation m the caves — probably of a built Budd- 
hist temple, for it is by no means certain that those which stood alone 
and were capable of receiving light from all sides would have the apse, 
which all the rock-cut examples have 

Although these Baths , as they are called locally, are comparatively 
modern, and belong to a different faith, they certainly constitute the 
best representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist buildings 
described m Chapter II , and make their external foims moro intelli- 
gible than they could otherwise bo made from the mero internal copies 
of them which alone we possess m the rock cut examples There are 
no essential differences which cannot be accounted for by the con- 
sideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed for a 
well-understood purpose— the Chaityas as temples, the Viharas as re- 
sidences — which was the invariable rule in Buddhist times ’When 
their successors, the Hindus, began to follow their example, they 
copied blindly and unmeaningly When we come to speak of the 
architecture of the south of India, it will be seen how completely this 
view of the matter explains many points m the architecture which 
without this would be perfectly unintelligible ThefRaths are, in fact, 
transition specimens, and as such link the two styles together, the one 
serving to explain the peculiarities of the other 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CEYLON 

OONTEN TS. 

Bums at Anuradbapoora — Rums at Mcbentele — Great Monastery and Sacred 
Tree at Anuradbapoora — Rums of Pollonarua 


CHRONOLOGY 

Wahagambabu builds Abayagtri ba 104 


Devenamplatlssa, contemporary with Asoka. 
Introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon b.c 250 

Building of Thuparamya Tope, and that , 
at Mehentele, &c 

Dootoogamom Building of Ruanwello 
Tope, and Maha Lowa Paya Monastery 161 


Abba Sena builds Lanka Romaya a n 231 

Muha Sena builda Jctawana I ope 275 

Pandu Invasion from Cashmere 434 

Aggrabodhi changes capital to Pollonarua 769 

Wejayabahoo, capital Dambadinia 1235 


Ir will have been observed that none of the remains of Buddhist 
architecture described in the previous chapters arc found in the great 
capital cities of the Empire They are detached monuments, spared 
by accident in some distant corner of the land, or rock-cut examples 
found in remote and secluded valleys Buddhist Palibothra has entirely 
perished— so has Ayodia and Vaisali, and it is with difficulty we 
can identify Kapilawastu, Kusinara, and other famous cities, whose 
magnificent monasteries and sthupas are described by the Chinese 
travellers in the 5th or 7th century of our era In a great measure, 
this may be owing to their having been built of brick and wood , and, 
m that climate, vegetation is singularly destructive of the first, and 
insects and decay of the second But much is also due to the country 
having jpeen densely peopled ever since the expulsion of the Buddhists. 
It may also be remarked, that the people inhabiting the plain of 
Bengal since the expulsion of the Buddhists, were either followers of 
the Brahmimcal or Mahomodan religions — both inimical to them, or, 
at least, having no respect for their remains 

In Ceylon the case is different The great capitals were early 
deserted, and the people are now Buddhists, as they have been for the 
last 2000 years, and there, consequently, are found cities still adorned 
with monuments, which, though m ruins, convey a sufficient impres- 
sion of what those of fndia must havo been m the days of her glory. 

Anuradhapoora seems to have become the capital of Ceylon about 
400 years before Christ, or about a century and a half after the death 
of Buddha, and the fabled introduction of his religion into the island. 
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It was not, howevei , till after the lapse of another 150 years that it 
became a sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism m 
the East, which it continued to be till about the year 769, when, 
owing to the repeated and destructive invasions of the Malabars, the 
capital was removed to Pollonarua That city flourished for two cen- 
turies , and after that, during a long period of disastrous decay, the 
seat of government was moved hither and thither, till the country fell 
into the hands of the Portuguese and Dutch, and finally succumbed to 
our power 

The city of Anuradhapoora is now totally deserted m the midst 
of an uninhabited jungle Its public buildings must have suffered 
severely from the circumstances undei which it penshcd, exposed for 
centuries to the attacks of foieign enemies Besides this, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has been at woik for 1000 j ears, stripping off all 
traces of plaster ornaments, and splitting the masonry m many places 

The very desolation, however, of its situation has preserved these 
ancient monuments fiom other and greater dangers No bigoted Mos- 
lem has pulled them down to build mosques and monuments of his 
own faith, no indolent Hindu has allowed their materials to be used 
for private purposes or appropriated as private plunder , and no English 
magistrate has yet lendered them available for mending station roads 
and bridges We may bo sure, therefore, that these ruins deserve the 
greatest attention fiom the student of Buddhist architectui e, and that 
a vast fund of information may be drawn from them when sufficiently 
explored and described 

The pcculiai fortune of Anuradhapoora is that it continued the 
capital of Ceylon for ten centuries , and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
letams something like a complete scries of the remains of its greatness 
during that period. We possess, moreover, in the Mahawanso and other 
Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably authentic account of the building of all 
these monuments, and of the purposes to which they were dedicated 
Among the vestiges of its former grandeui still to be found, are the 
rums of seven dome-shaped topes or dagobas , of one monastery, of a 
building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and several other ruins 
and antiquities Among these is the great mound, called the tomb of 
the usurper Elaala, but more probably it is a tope erected by the king 
Dootoogamoni to commemorate the victoiy over that intruder which 
he gained on this spot about the year 1C1 bc As it is now a mere 
mound, without any distinguishable outline, it will not be again 
alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known • one, the Abayagin, 
were erected 88 b.c , its dome is exactly hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of 180 ft, being thus more than 1100 ft m circum- 
ference, and with the base and spire making up a total elevation of 
244 ft, whioh is only 16 ft less than the traditional height of 120 
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cubits assigned to it m the Mahawanso 1 I i was erected by a king 
Walagambahu, to commemorate his reconquest of his kingdom from 
a foreign usurper who had deposed him and occupied his throne for 
about sixteen years 

The second tope is the Jetawana, erected by a king Mahasen, 
a d 275 In form and dimensions it is almost identical with the last 
described, though somewhat more perfect in outline, and a few feet 
higher, owing probably to its being more modern than its rival 
These two were commemorative monuments, and not relic-ahnnes 
Next to these, but far moie important from its sacredness, is the 
Ituanwelle tope, erected by king Dootoogamom, between the years 
161 and 137 bc , over a very imposing collection of relics, of which a 
full account is given m the 31st chaptei of the Mahawanso Its 
dimensions aie very similar to those of the two last described, but it 
has been so much defaced, partly by violence, and partly, it seems, 
from a failui e of the foundations, that it is not easy to ascei tain either 
its original shape or size The same king erected another smaller 
tope, 260 ft m diameter It is now known as the Minsiwellya Like 
the last described it is very much ruined, and not particularly inte- 
resting either fiom its form oi history 

Besides these foui large buildings there are two considerably 
smaller ones, known as the Thuparamya and Lankaramaya, very 
similar to one another in size and arrangement The first named is 
represented in woodcut Ao 1007 The tope itself, though small and 
somewhat ruined, is of a singulaily elegant bell-shaped outline Its 
diameter and height are nearly the same, between 50 and 60 ft , and 
it stands on a platform raised about 9 ft from the ground, on which 
are arranged three rows of pillars, which form by far the most impor- 
tant architectural ornament of the building The inner circle stands 
about 2 ft from the mound, and the other two about 10 ft from each 
other The pillars themselves are monoliths 26 ft in height, of which 
the lower part, to the height of 9 ft , is left square, each side being 
about I Jft. The next division, 14 ft 6 m in length, has the angles 
cut off, as is usual in this style, so as to foim an octagon, the two 
parts being of one piece of granite These sustain a capital of the 
same material, 2 ft Cm in height 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillars, as Mr. Knighton 
says there were originally 108 , a whereas Capt Chapman counted 149, 
and states the original number to have been 184 3 

This relic-shrine was erected by the celebrated king Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years b c , to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
which — sdy the Buddhist chroniclers — descending from the skies, 


1 The cubit of Ceylon is nearly 2 ft 3 m 2 J A S B for March, 1847, p 218. 

8 ‘ Transactions ’ R A S , vol ui p 474, and J B A S, 
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placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemporary with 
Asoka it belongs to the most interesting penod of Buddhist history, 
and is older, or, at least, as old, as anything now existing on the con- 
tinent of India , and there is every reason to suppose it now exists, as 
nearly as may be, m the form in which it was originally designed, 
having escaped alteration, and, what is more unusual m a Buddhist 
relic-shrine, having escaped augmentation When the celebrated 
Tooth relic was brought hither from India at the beginning of the 
fourth centuiy, it was deposited m a small building erected for the 
purpose on one of the angles of the platform, instead of being placed, 
as seems generally to have been the case, in a shnne on its summit, 
and eventually made the centre of a new and more extended erection 
Perhaps it was an unwillingness to disturb the sacred circle of pillars 



1007 Thuparamya Tope. From on unpublished Lithograph by the kte James Pnniep 


that prevented this being done, or it may have been that the Tooth 
relic, for some leason we do not now understand, was destined never 
to be permanently hid fiom the sight of its adorers. It is certain that 
it has been accessible during the last two thousand years, and is the 
only relic of its class that seems to have been similarly preserved«and 
exhibited. 

The Lankaramaya is extremely similar to the last— though con- 
siderably more modem, having been erected a d 221 — and looks of 
even more jreoent date than it really is, in consequence of a thorough 
repair within the last few years, which has nearly obliterated its 
more ancient features. 

There is still another — the Saila tope — within the limit of the city, 
but so ruined that its architectural features are undistwguishable, 
though tradition would lead us to suppose it was the oldest in the 
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place, belonging to a period even anterior to Sakya Muni The spot 
at all events is said to have been hallowed by the presence of Kasyapa, 
the preceding Buddha 

Besides these, there are on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic- shrines one of the first 
class, erected on its summit to cover a hair that grew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left eyebrow The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thuparamya, a 
small central building surrounded by concentric lows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been usual when this mode of decoration was 
employed, rose to half the height of the central mound 

There are, in addition to these, a great number of topes of various 
sorts scattered over the plain, but whether any of them are particularly 
interesting, either from their architecture or their history, has not been 
ascertained, nor will be till the place is far more carefully surveyed 
than it has yet been 

Theie is anothei ruin at Anuradhapoora, which, if a little more 
perfect, would be even more interesting than these topes It goes 
by the name of the Maha Lowa Paya, or Great Brazen Monastery 
We have a full account m the Mahawanso of its erection by the pious 
king Dootoogamom (bc 161), according to a plan procured from 
heaven for the purpose — as well as a history of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rebuildmgs 

When first erected it> is said to have been 100 cubits or 225 ft 
square, and as high as it was broad , the height was divided into nine 
storeys, each containing 100 cells for priests, besides halls and other 
indispensable apartments Nearly 200 jears after its erection (ad 
30) it requiiSd considerable repairs, but the first great disaster occurred 
in the reign of the apostate Mahasena, a d 286, who is said to have 
destroyed it utterly It was re erected by his son, but with only five 
storeys instead of nine, and it never after this regained its pristine 
magnificence, but gradually fell into decay even before the seat of 
govemmqpt was removed to Pollonarua Since that time it has been 
completely deserted, and all that now remains are the 1600 pillars 
which onoe supported it Theso generally consist of unhewn blocks of 
granite about 12 ft high , some of the central ones are sculptured, and 
many have been split into two, apparently at the time of the great 
rebuilding after its .destruction by Mahasena, as it i s % they stand 
about 6 ft apart from Qentre to centre m a compact phalanx, forty on 
each face, and covering a space of 250 or 260 ft. each way ¥ Upon the 
pillars must have been placed a strong wooden fuming, as in the 
modern Burmese monasteries, to be explained m the next chapter , upon 
which the remaining eight storeys rose, one above the other, each dimi- 
nishing as it ascended, so that the building assumed the outline of a 
pyr amid This, it is true, is not distinctly asserted m the Mahawanso, 
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nor do the remains suffioe to prove it. But we have strong evidenoe 
in its favour m the arrangement of later buildings, which there is 
every reason to believe were erected from thiB or similar models The 
pyramidal shape is that adopted to this day in all Buddhist countries. 
If I am not very much mistaken, the many-storeyed Hindu temples in 
the south of India are literal copies of -such buildings They all assume 
the pyramidal form, and are furnished with small cells on every storey, 
precisely as we may suppose this to have boon 1 * * 

We learn from the Mahawanso that the name of Brazen was applied 
to it m consequence of its roof of brass , and, gilt and ornamented as it 
no doubt was, it must have been one of the most splendid buildings of 
the East. It was as high as the topes, and, though not covering quite 
so much ground, was equal, in cubical contents, to the largest of our 
English cathedrals, and the body of the building was higher than any 
of them, omitting of course the spires, which are mere ornaments 

Its form and arrangement will bo moie clear when wo have 
described, fuither on, the chaiactonstics of the early Hindu style, 
which seems, almost without doubt, to have been copied from this 

To us these are the most interesting of the remains of the ancient 
city, but to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of the vestiges of 
the past is the celebrated Bo tree This is now reverenced and woi - 
shipped even amidst the desolation m which it stands, and has been 
worshipped on this spot for more than 2000 years , and thus, if not the 
oldest, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that still com- 
mand the adoration of mankind 

IV hen Asoka sent his brother Mahmdo, and his sister Sangamitta, 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, one of the most precious things 
which they brought was a branch of the celebrated tree which still 
grows at Gya 8 (woodcut No 982) The branch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
in a golden vase prepared for its reception According to the pro- 
phecy, it was to be “always green, never growing, nor decaying,” and 
certainly present appearances would go far to confirm such an assertion, 
for, notwithstanding its age, it is small, and, though healthy, does not 
seem to increase Its being evergreen is only a characteristic of its 
species, the Ficus religtosa , our acquaintance with it, however, must 


1 Fa Hian, m describing the great rock- 

out monastery of the Deccan as it existed 

in his tmuH^about a d 400— says it had 

five storeys , the lower with 500 cells, the 

next with 400, then 300, then 200, and the 

upper with 100 cells. There is a good 

deal that is fabulous mixed with what 
he says about this edifice, which, besides, 

be never saw himself; but it is the only 


one he describes in such detail, and it 
points to a construction similar to what I 
have suggested in the text— See *Fo 
Koue Ki,’ p 314, et seq 
3 Singularly enough, the natives of Be- 
har ascribe the planting of their Bo-tree 
to Dootoogamoni, the pious king of Cey- 
lon —See Buchanan Hamilton’s 4 * * * Statis- 
tics of Behar,’ p. 76 
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extend over a longer senes of years than it yet does, before we can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary qualities. 

It grows from the top of a small pyramid, which nses in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft m height, m the centre of a large square 
enclosure close by the Maha Lowa Paya But though the place is 
large, sacred, and adorned with gates of some pretension, none of the 
architectural features which at present surround it are such as to 
require notice 


POLLONARUA. 

Although veiy much more modem in date, and consequently less 
pure m style, the rums at Pollonarua are scarcely less interesting than 
those of the noithern capital to which it succeeded They form a link 
between the ancient and modem styles at a time when the Buddhists 
had ceased to exist, or at least to build, on the continent of India, and, 
when propei ly illustrated, will enable us to speak with confidence of 
what we find beyond the Ganges All we know at present of these 
ruins is due to the publications of Sir Emerson Tennent, 1 2 which, though 
most valuable contributions, aio far fiom exhausting the subject Ac- 
cording to this authority, the pnncipal ruins extend in a line nearly 
north and south foi about a mile and a half fiom the palace to the Gal 
Vihara, and comprise two dagobas, besides a number of smaller edifices 
The greater part seem to have been erected dunng the reign of Piak- 
rama Bahu, 1153-86, though, as the city became the capital of the 
kingdom m the 8th century, it is probable that an intelligent search 
would reveal some of eai lior date , while, as it was not deserted till 
1235, it is piobable that some may also be more modem 

Among the oldest 1 would be inclined to place the Gal Vihara — so 
called — though it is only a lock-cut temple or chaitya, not a 
monastery, being merely a cell cut in the lock, with two pillars in 
fiont, and containing a seated figuie of Buddha Anothei larger and 
more ornate excavation is situated on its right, and a standing figure 
on its left, beyond which is a reclining figure of Buddha m the act of 
attaining Nirwana This last is 45 ft m length, and the whole very 
much resembles the sculptures of the Chaitya cave, No 26, at Ajunta, 
from which it is probably not very distant in date 

In front; of this stands the principal religious group of the city, 
consisting first of the Jayta Wana Hama Temple, 170 ft long by 70 
wide, containing an erect statue of Buddha 58 ft m height (woodcut 
No 1008) On one side of it is the Kin dagoba — on the right of the 
woodcut — with two smaller topes, standing on raised platforms, the 
whole space measuring 577 ft by 500, and was apparently at one tune 


i ‘Christianity m Ceylon,’ Murray, 1850, ‘An Account of the Island of Ceylon,’ 

2 vola, Longmans, 1859 
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entirely filled with objects of religious adoration The whole certainly 
belongs to the age of Prakrama, and is built of brick, and plasteted, 
which gives it an appearance of inferiority beyond what is due to the 
inferior style of that age. 
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shrines, which at this age supplied the plaoe of the pillars or railing 
which formed so important a part of the structure of the older 
examples. 

At some distance from this, and near the palace, stands the Sat 
Mehal Prasada (woodcut No 1009), which is one of the most interesting 
buildings of the place, as it is one of the most perfect representations 
existing of the seven-storoyed temples of Assyria already described, 
vol 1 page 136, et seq That this is a lineal descendant of the Birs 
Nimroud can hardly be doubted It may also afford a hint as to the 
appearance of the seven-storeyed monastenes so often mentioned But 
it never was a residence, nor does it simulate one, like the building 
represented in woodcut No 1006 



1WW Sat Mehal Prasada, Prom Sir J L. lament's Crjlon 

In fiont of it lies a splendid dolmen, 26 ft long, 4 bioad, and 2 ft 
thick Jt would be mteie&tmg to know if the dolmen rests on the 
ground 05 is suppoited on thiee or more upright stones— most pro- 
bably the latter lake most of the Indian examples, it appeals to be a 
squared and caived lepetition of what in Europe we find only rough 
and unhewn. The caivmg in its boidei represents the hansa or sacred 
geeso — always a favounte subject of the Buddhist sculptuies 1 

Close to the Sat Mehal is a cncular enelovuio, appioached by foiu 
flights of steps, each with its two menhirs 01 pillars Its centre is 
without any object of worship, and hjpaetliral, and &eems always to 
have been so W hat renders it especially interesting is, that it accen- 
tuates a belief we derive from many other indirect pieces of evidence 

1 They occur again m the eailie&t known sculpture m India (woodcut No 96&J. It 
was the cackling of these saoied geese winch saved the Capitol at Rome from bemy. 
surprised by the Gauls 

\OL II 2 L 
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that the enolosure 1 * 3 in Buddhist buildings was frequently more important 
the thing enolosed. Thus the rail at Sanchi (woodcut No. 970), 
the pillars at Amravati (woodcut No. 981), the rail at Boodh Gya, the 
pillars of the Thuparamya (woodcut No. 1007), and many other in- 
stances, where the central objeot might have been omitted The 
enclosed space, whether square or oircular, was a sacied spot, to be 
marked out in a dignified manner.* 



1010 hound IIodsp in Pollnnania From Sir J E Tennent 


Except the Gal Vihara at Follonarua, the loek-ent temples m Ceylon 
are generally only natural caverns slightly improved hy art, and usu- 
ally without any aichitectural features to render them valuable m 
illustrating the history of that art What architecture they do possess 
is developed on applied fagades of masonry, nevei of the same age as 
the caves themselves, and generally more remarkable for grotesqueness 
than beauty Besides, the form of these caves being accidental, they 
want that interest which attaches so strongly to those of India, as 
illustrating the religious forms and ceremonies of the early Buddhists. 
Indeed, their only point of interest seems to consist m their being stall 
used for the celebration of the same ntes to which they were originally 
dedicated 2000 years ago 


1 I believe that Llan, the Welsh foi a Bible that these are the foundations of 

church, original! \ meant an enclosed space houses, and mark the line of streets , but, 

3 Between these two last named build- in Sir J E Tennent's plans, they look 
mgs and the Gal Vihara are frequent so like the parallel! itha of this country 
parallel rows of stono pillars In some and Brittany, that it would be extremely 
places eleven, in some mo$e It is pos- interesting to know what they really are 
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CHAPTER V 

liURMAH 

CCfNTLNlS 

Forms of Burmese buildings — Dagobas at Khomadoo — Peguo — Rangoon, Ac 

Monasteries 


CHRONOLOGY 

Kahamam, son of Asoka, begins to reign Panya becomes the capital a d 1300 

at Prome about «.r 24 T Pagan destroyed 1350 

Samundri Prome era established a d 76 Panya and Chitkafng destroyed, and Ava 

Samudda Raja bf gins to reign at Pagan 1 07 becomes the capital 1104 

Buddagoga visits Ceylon 386 Alompr'i in Monchabo 1752 


The kingdom of Burmah, lying to the eastward of Bengal, is one of 
those countries which, like Ceylon, received its religion direct from 
India, and has retained it to the present houi , although it has long 
ceased to exist m its native country 

As m all Buddhist countries, its authentic annals commence with 
the sovereigns of Central India, who wcie the contemporai les of Sakya 
Muni, the founder of the faith There is no reeoid even of names ot 
native kings till we come to the all-powerful and all pervading name 
of Asoka He sent his son or grandson to the country to introduce 
the new faith, and to establish a legulai sovereignty on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, which seems, at that time, to have been very thinly 
peopled by nomade and half civilised tribes 

The *ew king fixed his residence at Prome about the year 243 b.c , 
and that city continued the capital of the kingdom for some three 
centuries and a half About ad 107 the seat of government was 
removed faither up the river to Pagan, which continued to be the 
capital for twelve centuries, when, m consequence, it is said, of some 
prophecy or evil omens, it was removed still farther up the river towards 
its south-eastern bend, where three distinct cities, Chatkaing, Ava, and 
Amerapoora, situated near to one another, have enjoyed with fiequent # 
changes the distinction of being the royal residence 

At Prom© we have no knowledge of any buildings of considerable 
antiquity or otherwise remarkable 

The remains of Pagan cover a space extending ten or twelve miles 
along the river and to a depth of four or five miles inward* Our 

2 l 2 
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armies, during the war in 1825, passed and repassed through the plaoe, 
and it is notioed in several published narratives of journeys in the 

country. But it 
was not till the 
publication of Col- 
onel Yule’s ‘Mis- 
sion to the Court 
of Ava/ that we 
had any such re- 
^fH3fc|!f! pi esentation of its 

Wlli e ^ 1 ® ceB aB W01l ld 

p* y M enable us to rea- 

kn , , m bm son upon their 
& ^ ^ ™ pp forms or affinities 
According to this 

El {S 1000 temples still 

pL H H -fM Of these, one of 

SjljS Iff i|| the most remark- 

ion Plan of Anand \ Tempte. From Yule Scale 100 ft to 1 in. able IS that of 

Ananda As will 

be seen fiom the annexed plan, it is a square, of nearly 200 ft on each 
side, with projecting porticoes on each face, so that it measures 280 ft 
^ across each way Like all 

f UM the great pagodas of the 

city, it is seven storeys in 
^ US height, six of these are 

NJ square and flat, each dimi- 

fiSL nishmg m extent, so as to 

l§||3i & lve ^e whole a pyramidal 

\ sN ' ^ form , the seventh, which 

\ SS N ' i N 18 or simulates the cell of 

^ s\ s » n * the temple, takes the form 

s\\V >\ v r |j of a Hindoo or Jama tem- 

^ Sv Cn V ^ x ^ x ' '' pic, the whole in this m- 

s^nce rising to the height 
MllSoSa of 183 ft 

iKp Next in rank to this is 

the Thapmya — the Omni- 
scient — erected about the 

1019. Plan of Thaplnya. From Yule Scale 1001L to 1 m year 1 100 by the grandson 

of the king, who built 'the 
Ananda It is very similar to the Ananda both in dimensions and m 
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1019. Plan of Thaplnya. From Yule Scale 100 ft. to 1 m 
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plan, except that it has only one porch instead of four, and, conse* 
quently, only one great statue in its cell instead of four standing back 
to back Its height is 201 feet, and it is the highest in the place 
The third in importance is called the Gaudapalen, built in 1100 
This temple is smaller than those just mentioned, but mak es up m 
richness and beauty of detail for its more diminutive dimensions 



The Dhamayangyee, now in rums, is quite equal m dimensions to 
the Ananda, and very much resembles it in plan and design , while 
one called the Sem Byo Koo is, in its details, the most beautiful of any. 

The general appearance of these temples will be understood from 
the annexed view (woodcut No 1014) of that called Gaudapalen, and 
their general arrangements from the section of the Thapinya, of which 
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a plan is given (woodcut No. 1012). They are all so similar that it is 
needless to multiply illustrations, the only real difference being in the 
greatei or less amount of ornament m stucco which has been applied to 
each 

The first thing that strikes the inquirer on examining these tem- 
ples is their remarkable dissimilarity with anything on the Continent 
of India They are not topes m any sense of the term, nor are they 
vihaias. The one building which they in any way resemble is the 
seven-storeyed Prasada at Pollonarua (woodcut No 1009), which, no 
doubt, belongs to the same class Improbable as it may at first sight 
appeal, then real synonyms are to be found m Babylonia, not m India 
The Birs Nimroud is, like them, a seven-stoioyed temple, with external 
stairs, leading to a ci owning cell or sanctuaiy Of course, during the 
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seventeen centunes which elapsed between the erection of the two 
buildings, considerable changes have taken place The lowest stairs 
m Burmah have become internal, m Babylonia they were apparently 
external At the head of the third flight at the Bus, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson found the remains of three recesses At Pagan these had been 
pushed into the centre of the third storey The external flights were 
continued on the upper three storeys at both places , but in Babylonia 
they load to what seems to have been the real sanctuary, in Burmah to 
a simulated one only, but of a form which, m India, always contained 
a cell and an image of the deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 

It may be asked, How is it possible that a Babylonian form should 
reach Burmah without leaving tiaces of its passage through India ’ Jt 
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w hardly, a sufficient answer to say it must have oome tnd Thibet and 
Central Asia ; because, m the present state of our knowledge, we do 
not know of such a route being used. It is a more probable expla- 
nation to say that such monuments may have existed in the great 
Gongetic cities, but, like these examples, in brick and plaster, and 
have perished, as they would be sure to do in that climate, and where 
hostile races succeeded the Buddhists. But, however it may be event- « 
ually accounted for, it does not appear to me a matter of doubt that 
these Burmese seven-storeyed temples aio the lineal descendants of the 
Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day be able to supply 
the gaps which exist m their genealogy 

It would be, m the meanwhile, extremely mteicstmg if some 
earlier examples of this form could be identified either at Prome or 
Pagan They must exist , and it would be curious to ascertain when 
this type was introduced, and what its actual arrangements then 
really were 

Although this square seven-storeyed pagoda may be considered as 
the typical form of Burmese temples, the circular foim was also 
adopted, but how early has not yet been ascertained Colonel Yule 
descubes— but, unfortunately, did not draw — one at Mengoon, on the 
right bank of the river, a little above Ava “ The basement, which 
formed the bulk of the structure, consisted of seven concentric circular 
terraces, each with a parapet of curious serpentine form These para- 
pets rose one within and above the other, like the walls of Ecbatana, 
as described by Herodotus The only ascent appealed to be from the 
east In the parapet of e\ ei y terrace were niches looking outwards, 
in which were figures of Nats or waiders in white marble, half-life 
size A great cncular wall enclosed the whole, at some distance from 
the base” 1 From this descnption, it is evidently so similar to the 
temple excavated by M Placo at Khorsabad (vol 1 p 140), that a few 
moie particulars would bo extremely intei estmg 

Genially speaking, the cncular dagobas in Burmah take a form 
more nearly resembling those found m India The one most like the 
Indian type is that known as the Kong Madoo, not far fiom Mengoon, 
on the same side of the river Tho mass of the dome, according to 
Colonel Yule,* is about 100 ft diameter It is taller than a semicircle — 
which would indicate a modem date— and stands on three concentric 
bases, each wider than the other Bound the whole is a railing, con- 
sisting of 784 stone pillars, each standing about 6 ft out of the ground, 
and divided into four quadrants by four stone gateways An inscrip- 
tion, on a white marble slab, lecoids the erection of this pagoda between 
the years 1636 and 1650 I at one time thought it must be older , 


1 ‘Mission to A\a,’ p 172. 


2 Ibid p 65 
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but the evidence of recent explorations renders this date more probable 
than it formerly appeared If correct, it is cunous as showing how 
little real change had occurred during the sixteen centuries which 
elapsed between the erection of the tope at Sanchi (woodcut No 972) 
and the seventeenth century. 



2015 Kong Madoo Dugobu Fiom^ule 

The next m impoitance is the great Shoemadoo 1 pagoda at Pegue, 
of which a plan and elevation aie given fiom those published by 
Colonel Symes m his account of his embassy to Ava As will be seen 
from the woodcuts (Nos 1016, 1017), Ihe plan deviates considerably 
from the cucular form, which is exclusively used in the edifices of this 
class hitherto described, and approaches moie neaily to those elabo- 
rately polygonal forms which aie affected by all the Hindu builders of 
modern date It leturns, howevei, to the circular form before termi- 
nating, and is crowned, like all Burmese buildings of this class, by an 
iron spire or Tee richly gilt 

Another peculiarity is stiongly indicative of its rnodefn date, 
namely, that instead of a double or triple range of pillars surrounding 
its base, we have a double range of minute pagodas, a mode of orna- 
mentation that subsequently became typical m Hindu architecture— 
their temples and spires being covered, and, indeed, composed, of innu- 
merable models of themselves, clustered together so as to make up a 
whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs in 
Homan art, where eveiy window and opening is surmounted by a 
pediment, or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, where a great 
‘spire is surrounded by pinnacles or spirelets , but m these styles it is 


1 Literally “Golden great god * Madoo is the Burmese foi Maha l>e\a 





Shoe'madoo Pagoda, Pogue Fiom Ool Symeb hxnbasa} to Ava 



1017 Half-plan of ShoSmadoo Pagoda. From Symea. Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft 
high, and 1391 ft square, the upper one, 20 ft. in height, and 684 ft. 
square , from the centre* rises the pagoda, the diameter of whose base 
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is 895 fit. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in num- 
ber , while the great pagoda itself rises to the height of 331 ft. above 
its terrace, or 3$l ft. above the country, thus reaohing a height about 
equal to that of St Paul’s Cathedral, while the side of the upper 
terrace is only 83 ft. less than that of the great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubits at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha hvnriRftlf- Successive kings of Pegue added to it from time to 
time, till at last it assumed its present form most probably about three 
or four centuries ago. 

The third pagoda in importance, so far as we know, is the more 
generally known Shoedagoug pagoda at Rangoon, a building very 
• similar m dimensions to the last, and by no means unlike it, except 
that the outline of the base is more cut up, and the spire more attenu- 
ated — both signs of more modem date The base is even more crowded 
by little templets than that at Pegue, and its whole height is somewhat 
less There is, however, no essential difference between the two build- 
ings, and this is principally interesting as leading us one step further 
m the series from the solid hemispherical mound to the thin spire, 
which, both m Burmah and Siam, is the modem form usually assumed 
by these edifices, till they loso all but a traditional resemblance to the 
buildings from which they originally sprang 

The Shoedagong pagoda, like all the more important ones, is fabled 
to have been commenced about 21300 years ago, or about the eia of 
Buddha himself, its sanctity, however, is owing to its containing relics, 
not only of the last Buddha, but also of his thiee predecessors — Buddha 
having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to its two founders, on the 
understanding that they were to be cnshiined with the relics of the 
three former Buddhas, where and when found 1 Aftei numerous mn a- 
culous indications, on this spot were discovered the staff of Kakusanda, 
believed to have lived some 3000 years bcfoie Christ, the water-dipper 
of Konagamma, and the bathing-garment of Rasyapa, which, with the 
eight hairs above mentioned, are enshrined within this great pagoda 1 
Originally, however, notwithstanding the value of its deposit, the 
building was small, and it is probably not moie than a century since 
it assumed its present form 

A crowd of smaller pagodas surrounds the larger one, of all sizes, 
from 30 ft to 200 ft in height, and even more There is scarcely a 
village m the country that does not possess one or two, and m all the 
more important towns they are numbered by hundreds , indeed, they 
may almost be said to be innumerable They are almost all quite 
modern, and so much alike as not to merit any distinct or separate 

1 See p 462. 

5 flee account of the Great Bell at Rangoon, by the Rev G H. Hough, ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,' vol xiv p 270 
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mention. They indicate, however, a great degree of progressive wealth 
and power in the nation, from the earliest times to the present day, 
and an increasing prevalence of the Buddhistioal syste m. This is a 
direct contrast to the history of Ceylon, whose glory was greatest in 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, and was passing away more 
than 1000 years ago, at the time when the architectural history of Bur- 
mah first dawns upon us. Thus the buildings of one country are an 
exact continuation of those of the other, and present together a series 
of examples of the same class ranging over more than 2000 years, if we 
reckon from the oldest topes m Ceylon to the most modern in Burmah. 

Curiously enough, an attempt was made in the present century to 
return to the old square form, and on a greater scale than ever before 
attempted The king Mentara Gye, who died 1809, commenced a 
pagoda at Mengoon “ It stands on a basement of five successive ter- 
races, of little height, the lowor terrace forming a square of 450 ft 
From the upper terrace starts the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, 
280 ft square in plan, and using, in a solid mass, to the height of 
about 100 ft, with slightly sloping walls Above this it contracts in 
successive terraces, three of which had been completed, raising the 
mass to a height of 165 ft, at the time the work was abandoned ” 1 
From a model standing near, it is inferred that, if completed, it would 
have risen to the height of 500 ft , it is c\ en now a solid mass con- 
taining between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 cubic feet of brickwork. Had 
it been earned out, it would have been the tallest building in the 
world. It was, however J shattered by an earthquake in 1839, but, 
even m its ruined state, is as large and imposing a mass of bnck- 
work as *is to bo found anywheie Since the pyramids of Egypt, 
nothing so great has been attempted, and it belongs to the 19th 
century f 


Monasteries 

As Buqnah is a country in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had moie 
infoimation regaiding its monasteries, or kumms as they are called, it 
might enable us to understand the arrangement of the older ones 
The travellers who have visited the country have been silent on the 
subject, principally because the monasteries are, in almost all instances, 
less magnificent than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood— a practice destructive of 
their aichitectuial chaiaoter, and also depriving them wholly of that 
monumental appearance of stability which is so essential to true archi- 
tectural expression 


1 Mission to the Court of Ava/ p 169 
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This peculiarity is not confined to the monasteries; all residences, 
from that of the poorest peasant to the palaoe of the king, having been 
constructed from time immemorial of this perishable material. The 
custom h«m now passed into a law, that no one shall have the power 



1018. Facade of the King’s Palace, Burmah. From Yule 


of erecting buildings of stone or bnck, exoept it be the king himself, 
or the edifices be of a purely religious character Nor is this exception 
taken advantage of, for the king’s palace itself is as essentially a wooden 
erection as the dwelling of any of his subjects. It is, however, not the 
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less magnificent on this account — rather, perhaps, more so — imnlenae 
sums being spent on the most elaborate carvings, and the whole being 
lacquered, painted, and gilt, to an extent of which we have no concep- 
tion in our more sober clime. 

The general appearance of the & 9 ade may be realised from the 
annexed view (woodcut No. 1018) , but its real magnificence consists 
m the piofusion of gilding and carving with which every part is covered, 
and to which it is impossible to do justice on so small a scale 

The same profuse decoiations are bestowed upon the monasteries, 
one of which is represented m the annexed woodcut (No 1019), showing 
a building in which all the defects arising from the use of so easily 
carved a material, aie carried to excess If the colouring and gilding 



1010 Bui mow Kioum V-omGol ‘'jmw' lunbtifeey to Av$. v 


could be .added, it would repiesent a building such as t\e West 
never saw, and, let us hope, nevei will see, for, howeve dazzling 
its splendour, such barbauc magnificence is worthy only of a half- 
omlized zace 

Besides, however, its own merits, as showing the ext nt of richness 
to which this ephemeral style of art may he earned, he building is 
interesting as explaining how the 1600 columns of the Maha Lowa 
Paya of Ceylon 1 supported t*e lower floor of that great monastery It 
also exhib its the general foim of outline which I believe all these great 
monasteries to ha\e possested The one represented here is of three 
storeys, hut is, I believe, in outline, tho same as the five or nine- 
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storeyed edifices of which we read, but of which no example now 
remains. 

The fact that all the buildings of Burmah are of wood, except the 
pagodas, may also explain how it is that India possesses no architec- 
tural remains anterior to the age of Asoka Except the comparatively 
few masonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, there 
is nothing in Burmah that a conflagration of a few hours would not 
destroy, or the desertion of a few years entirely obliterate. That the 
same was the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially 
wooden forms still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples , 
and, if so, this fully accounts foi the disappearance of all earlier 
monuments 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of Nine- 
veh, where all the constructive parts weie formed m this perishable 
material , and from the Bible we learn that Solomon’s edifices were 
chiefly so constructed Persepolis presents us with the earliest instance 
m Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, as it were — appa- 
lently in consequence of the intercourse its builders maintained with 
Egypt and Greece. 

In Burmah these wooden types still exist m more completeness 
than, perhaps, in any other country Even if the student is not pre- 
pared to admit the direct ethnographic connexion between the build- 
ings of Burmah and Babylon— which appears to me indisputable — he 
will at any rate best learn m this oountry to appreciate much m ancient 
architecture, which, without such a living illustration, it is hard to 
understand Solomon’s House of the Cedars of Lebanon is, with mere 
difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amarapoora , and the palaces 
of Nineveh and Persepolis are rendered infinitely more intelligible by 
the study of these edifices Burmah is almost equally important m 
enabling us to understand what an active, prosperous Buddhist com- 
munity may have been in India at a time when that religion flourished 
there ; and altogether, if means were available for its full elucidation, 
it would form one of the most interesting chapters m the Jiistory of 
Architecture in Asia 
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CONTENTS 

Pagodas at Ayuthia and Bangkok — Hull of Audience nt Bangkok — General Bemaiks 


Ali hough the architecture of Siam is very much less important than 
that of Burmah, on the one hand, or Cambodia on the other, it is still 
sufficiently so to prevent its being passed over in a general summary of 
styles Its worst feature, as we now know it, is, that it is so extremely 
modem Up to the 14th century the capital of the country was 
Sokotay, a city in the Menam, 200 miles from the sea m a direct line, 
and situated close to the hills This city has not been visited by any 
traveller in modem times, so we do not know what buildings it may 
contain. About the year 1350 the Siamese weie successful in their 
wars with the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded m capturing their 
capital, Intha paths pun or India prestha, and practically annexing 
Cambodia to their kingdom 

Having accomplished this, they moved their capital down to Ayuthia, 
little more than fifty miles from the sea , and three centuries afterwards 
Bangkok succeeded it, and is now the capital. It is by no # means certain 
whether this migration downwards was caused by political events and 
increasing commerce, or from the country gradually becoming drier 
and more fit for human habitation Judging from what happened in 
- Bengal in®histoncal times, 1 should fancy it was the latter 

In India we find civilised nations first established in the Punjab, 
and on the wateished between the Sutlej and the Jumna Between 
1000 and 2000 years bc Oude seems to have become dry enough for 
human habitation, and Ayodia 1 (from which the Siamese capital took 
its name) became the chief city Between 1000 and 500 b c J&nakpore 
on the north and Kajagnha on the south were the capital cities of 
Bengal , but both being situated on the hills, it was not till Asoka’s 
time (250 bc) that Patna on the Soane, and Vaisali on the Gunduck/ 
became capitals , and still another 1000 years elapsed before Gour and 


The Siamese invariably change the Indian d into ft 
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Dacca became important, while Moorshedabad, Hooghly, and Calcutta, 
are cities of yesterday 1 The same phenomenon seems to have occurred 
in Siam, and what is of still more interest, as we shall presently see, in 
Cambodia 


As Ayuthia was for three oentunes the flourishing capital of one of 
the great building-races of the world, we should, of course, look for con- 
siderable magnificence having been displayed m its architecture From 



1020 Rums ot a Pagoda at Ayuthia 


the accounts of the early Portuguese and Dutch travellers who visited it 
in the days of its glory it seems to have merited the title they bestowed 
upon it of the “Venice of the East,” and the remains justify their 
eulogiums. The buildings, however, seem to have been principally con- 
'structed of brick and wood , and as the city has now been practically 
deserted foT more than a century, the wild fig-trees have everywhere 


► 1 For the particulars of this desiccation of the Valley of the Ganges, see the 
Journal of the Geological Society, April, 1868 # 
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inserted their roots into the masonry, and decay has progressed rapidly 
among the wooden erections As described by recent visitors, nothing 
can be more wilflly picturesque than this once splendid city, now over- 
grown with jungle , but such a stage of decay is of all conditions 
the least favourable to the researches of the antiquary 

The form which the older pagodas took at Ayuthya differs m many 
essential respects from those which we find either in India or m Burmah 
The top or upper part has 
a rounded domical shape, 
which we can easily fancy 
to be denved from tho tope, 
but the upnght part looks 
more like the sikra of a 
Hindu temple than anything 
Buddhist. If we had a few 
earlier examples perhaps we 
might trace the stops by 
which tho one passed into 
the other, at piesent the 
gaps m tho senes aie too 
great to be budged over 
with anything appioachmg 
certainty One link, how- 
ever, seems to bo supplied 
bj the temples of hakhon 
Wat m Cambodia, of winch 
more heieaftei 

The same outline is found 
in the crowning membeis of 
the pagodas of Bangkok, but 
they aie covcied with an 
elaboration of detail and 
exuberance of colomed 
ornament that has seldom 
been surpassed, noi is it 
desirable it should be, for 
barbarous 

Notwithstanding the bad taste which they display, these Bangkok 
pagodas are mtei esting in the history of architeetuie as exemplifying 
the instinctive mode m which some races build, and the innate and 
irrepressible love of aichitocture they display But it also shows how 
easily these highor aspirations degeneiate into something very like 
vulgarity, when exercised by a people in so low a stage of civilisa- 
tion as the modem Siamese. 



1021 ltuinq of a Pagoda at Aj uihya 1 rora Mouliot 

it is hero named to an extent tmly 
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The same remarks apply to their civic buildings palaces and 
porticoes, and even dwelling-houses, are all as nch as carving and 



gilding, and pamtiug, can make them but, as m the pagodas, it is 
oveidone, and fails to please, because it veiges on vulgarity 


9 m *> 
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The typical design of all these halls and minor buildings will be 
understood from the annexed woodcut representing the Hall of 
Audience at Bangkok Like all the others, it has two roofs inter- 
secting one another at nght angles, and a spire of greater or less 
elevation on the intersection Sometimes one, two, or three smaller 
gables are placed m front of the first, each lower than the one behind 
it, so as to give a pyramidal effect to the whole Generally the sub- 
ordinate gables are of the same width as those m the centre , but some- 
times the outer one is smaller, forming a porch In the audience hall 
just quoted there are three gables each way These may be seen on 
the nght and left of the central spire m the view, but the first and 
second towards the front aie hidden by the outer gable The point of 
sight being taken exactly in front, it looks m the view as if there 
were only one in that direction 

The Burmese adopt the same arrangement m their civil buildings, 
and m Siam and Burmah the varieties are infinite from the simple 
pavilion with four gables, supported on four pillars , 1 * * to those with 
twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater complication of 
walls and pillars foi their support 

As the Siamese are certainly advancing m civilisation, it may 
be asked, Will not their architecture be improved and purified by the 
process 9 The answer is unfortunately too easy The new civilisation 
is not indigenous, but an importation The progress-men wear hats, 
the ladies crinolines, and they build palaces with Counthian porticoes 
and sash-wmdows It is the sort of civilisation that is found in the 
Bazar in Calcutta, and is not desirable, in an architectural point of 
view, at all events, if indeed it is so m any other lcspect 


1 This form is interesting to us, as it is I winch is also much more like that cm- 

tliat adopted for the Albert Memorial in ' ployed m Siam than anything yet nt- 

Hyde Park, the style of decoiation of tempted out of doors m Europe 
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CHAPTER VII 

JAVA 


CONTENTS. 

Buildings ut Boro Buddoi — Temple s ut Braiuban tin 


The island of Java is another of those countries which leceived their 
civilisation and their arts direct fiom the continent of India, but by 
a different route from that by •which they passed into Ceylon and 
Burmah 

Neither m th#lsland, nor on the continent of India, are any very 
distinct evidences found of the early colonisation of this country, but it 
seems most probable that it took place in the eailiei centuries of the 
Chustian era At that % timo the west of India was m a state of con- 
tinuous feiment in consequence of the struggle between the Brah- 
mins and tho Buddhists, the latter of whom seem to have gained the 
ascendancy under King Salivahana, who established the Saka era in 
the year 70 or 78 a d , which is still used as the epochal date in Java, 
while these struggles are the earliest ovents to which the Javanese 
traditions refer 

We find no traces of tho sovereigns of central India among the 
Javanese traditions, neither docs Asoka mention the island as one of 
the countries to which ho sent missionanes, noi does his name appear 
m any of the records collected by Sn Stamfoid Raffles or Mr Crawfurd, 
who are almost our only authorities on the subject On the contrary, 
tho earlier heroes of -the Mahabharata are the tiaditional rulers of the 
land, and all their myths are derived from Hindu and not from Buddhist 
sources It would hence seem that the first colonists could not 
have been Buddhists, but Hindus, and those almost certainly from 
Guzerat, or the west of India, who were driven to seek m the 
islands of the east the enjoyment of that religion from which they were 
dlfearred by the ascendancy of their rivals m their native land. 

Foi some centuries after this date even the traditional annals are 
silent as to any important events or the foundation of any gieat cities 
on the island, though we gather from them, and fiom the more certain 
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testimony of Fa Hian, who visited the island a.d. 413 m sailing from 
Ceylon, that the intercourse was frequent between the Brahminical 
possessors of both countries at that early period , and we have also his 
certain testimony that m those days there were no Buddhists m the 
country, though many Brahmins from India 1 

The Hindu kingdom of Java seems never to have extended into the 
western part of the island In the earliest times it was confined to 
the district of Matarem, near the centre, on the southern side Here 
the two greatest and most ancient groups of rums are situated, those of 
Brambanam and of Boro Buddor, or the Great Buddha 

We do not know yet when Buddhism was intioduced, pro- 
bably not tjjl the followers of that sect were expelled from the conti- 
nent of India in the 10th or 12th century of our era, when they m then 
turn took refuge from the pei secution of the Brahmins, in that insular 
asylum which the Hindus had sought ten centuries earlier, to avoid 
their intolerance and bigotry 

Certain it is that the most splendid temple of the Buddhists in 
Java, that of Boro Buddor, is assigned, both by tradition and by the 
•evidence of its style, to the 14th century (1338 9 ) and is indeed the 
only building of a decidedly Buddhist character to be found on the 
island • * 


Bono Buddor 

Tins great temple forms, if not the purest oi most graceful, cer- 
tainly the most cunous and elaborate monument of the style found in 
this or any other country Its plan and arrangements will be best 
Understood from the woodcuts, No 1024, representing half the plan of 
the monument (the other half being exactly similar has been omitted) 
and No. 1025, being a section through one half, and an elevation of 
the other half, slightly reduced from the usual scale of 50 ft to one 
inch, and Nos 1026 and 1027, a section of one of the small domes m 
the centre, and an elevation of the great one 

From these it will be seen that it is a mne-storeyed p) ramid of a 
square form, measuring about 400 ft across The five lower storeys 
consist of narrow terraces running round the building, rising on an 
average about 8 ft the one above the other On their outer edge is 
a range of buildings of the most various and fantastic outline, roofed 
with small spires and cupolas of differing forms, the principal ones 
covering 436 niches, occupied by as many statups of Buddha, life- 
sized, seated m the usual cross-legged attitude Between each of these 
are one or two bas-reliefs representing the god m the same attitude, 
besides architectural ornaments and carvings of all sorts Below 


1 4 Foe Roue Ki,' p 360 




Lin alum and b ctlon of Temple of Boro Buddor from an unpubli bed Plate intended for Sir Stemloul I 
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these, on the lower storey, is a has relief in numberless compartments 
running round the whole building, and consequently 1600 ft. long, 
repiesentmg scenes from the life of Buddha, and religious subjects 
The 4 *© are all on the outside, but the inner faces of the five ranges of 
buildings are even more profusely and more minutely ornamented 
with bassi-ielievi, and seated figures, and architectural ornaments 
carried to an extent unrivalled, so far as I know, by any other building 
m any part of the woild 

Above and within the upper square terrace are three circulai ones, 
the outer ornamented with thirty-two, the next with twenty-four, and 
the upper with sixteen small domes, each containing (as shown m 
woodcut No 1026) a seated statue of Buddha, 
which can be seen through the open work of 
the roof The whole is surmounted by what 
must be considered as the pagoda itself (wood- 
cut !No 1027), which is now empty, its centre 
being occupied only by a sunken chamber 
10 ft deep, meant originally no doubt to con- 
tain the relic for which this splendid temple 
was elected 

u M „ On looking at this gorgeous edifice the fiist 

Ilonas nt Boro Buddor thing that strikes the beholder is the singular 
an augment of its five lower terraces 1 have 
mysolf no doubt whatever that they are copied fiom the terraces 
of such a monastery as the Maha Lowa Faya already desenbed, 1 
that in the originals these niches, occupied by the cross-legged 
figures, were the cntiances to cells, whoso walls were painted, 
perhaps sculptured, as theso aro In India, as we shall pre- 
A sently see, the Jams, who wore the successors 

|(| of the Buddhists, carried this piactice to a con- 

I I siderable extent They continued to surround 

/I || their court-yards with cells, but lodged a cioss- 

* / \ legged divinity in each instead of q shaven 

priest 

\ Indeed, the whole of the arrangements of 

the lower storeys of this building seem to be 
£ intelligible only on the supposition of its being 

10 ati on model of some monastoiy, ex- 
Baflta 4 History of Java.* tended beyond anything we know of that class, 

and altered so as to be a mere copy of the abodes priests instead of 
their actual residence • 

The arrangement of the upper storey will be easily understood by 
referring to the description of the Shocmadoo at Fegue 1 The arrange- 
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ment is the same, except that there are three ranges of smaller temples 
surrounding the larger one, instead of two We here observe an ana- 
logy to the throe ranges of pillars which surround the base of the Thupa 
liamaya and other topes at Ceylon 

Ihe building is therefore not only a compound of a monastery with 
a tope, such as probably existed in India, but it is so modern, and so 
far removed from the early typos, that almost all the parts have lost 
their original signification, and have beon consecrated to other pur- 
poses, while retaining the ancient foims — a transformation common 
enough in the history of architecture, but seldom moio distinctly 
shown than in this instance 

It would be singularly interesting if wo could find some similar 
example in India, for in .Java unfoi tunately a certain Malay element 
has been superinduced, which prevents our recognising at once all the 
paits, and it docs not consequently furnish us with that amount of his- 
toric deduction which a purer example would affoid We cannot, 
however, doubt that it is really Buddhist, or at least a transition spe- 
cimen, unlike anything else we are acquainted with m its details, and 
unsurpassed, so far as I know, by any Buddhist temple, in the amount 
of sculptured decoration that is lavished on every part of it 

Buambanam 

Not far from the rums of Boro Buddoi are situated the temples of 
Brambanam, certainly ohe of the most extiaordmaij groups of build- 
ings of its class, and very unlike anything we now find m India, 
though there can* scarcely 1x3 a doubt but that the whole is denvcd 
from an Indian original now lost 

The gieat temple is square in plan, above 45 ft on a side, and 
75 ft high, terminating upwaids m an octagonal straight-lined pyramid 
On each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design joined to the 
gieat one by corridois, the whole five thus constituting a cruciform 
building • It is raised upon a richly ornamented squaie base One of 
the smaller temples serves as an entrance-porch The building itself 
is very curiously and richly ornamented with sculpture, but the most 
remarkable feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller 
temples which surround the cential one, 238 in number. Immediately 
beyond the square ten ace which supports the central temple stand 
twenty-eight of these — a square of eight on each side, counting 
the angular ones both ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is 
the second square, forty-four in number , between this and the next 
row is a wide space of above 80 ft, in which there are only six 
temples, two in the centre of the north and south faces, and one on 
each of the others The two outer rows of temples aio situated dose 
to one another, back to back, and are 160 m number, and form a 
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square, each face of which is about 525 ft. All these 238 temples are 
similar to one another, about 12 ft. square at the base, and 22 ft high, 1 all 
richly carved and ornamented, and m every one is a small square cell, 
in whioh was originally placed a cross-legged figure, probably of one of 
the Jama saints, though the drawings which have been hitherto pub- 
lished do not enable us to determine whom they i*epresent— the 
draughtsmen not being aware of the distinction between Buddhist 
and Jama images 

No suoh multiplication of images or little temples is found any- 
where m any real Buddhist locality, but this repetition of tho 
same objects is one of the most marked peculiarities of Jaina archi- 
tecture , and the mixture of Hindu mythology externally with cross- 
legged divinities m the interior is what is found every whole in 
Guzerat, and in all those places where temples m honour of tho 
Tirthankars, or Jama saints, are found 

The arrangement of this great group will be better understood from 
tho woodcut No 1028, being the plan of a smaller one m the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, surrounded 
by only sixteen subsidiary tem- 
ples instead of 238, and the central 
one having only one cell instead of 
five In other respects the ar- 
rangement is the same, and it is 
preferable for the purpose of illus- 
tration, as it immediately reminds 
us of tho arrangement of the cells 
that surround the Buddhist cavo- 
viharas at Ajunta 2 and elsewhere, 
alieady described, and it seems 
hardly doubtful that this was the 
arrangement of the cells of the 
priesthood in the original buildings 
in India, which, when copied m tho rock, took the form we«now find. 
It is true these cells, instead of being occupied by hermits, are either 
empty or have a statue in them, but, as wfll presently be shown, this 
was usual in India with the Jams, to whose religion the temples at 
Brambanam probably belong 

The date given to these monuments by Ciawfurd is 1266 to 1296, 
at which time the Jams were making great pi ogress at Guzerat and 
the western parts of India , and if the traditions are to be relied upon, 

1 The information here given is taken arising, I believe, from the scales m the 
from Sir Stamford Raffles’ 1 Hibtoiy of onginal drawings — now before me — being 
Java,' second edition, vpl, u p 17 ei seq m Rheinland roods, which are not always 
His plans, however, do not quite agree with convt i ted into English foe t 

the measurements in the text, a mistake 1 See p 496 
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which bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that quarter, it is 
almost certain that they would have brought that religion with them. 

The only recent addition we have had to our knowledge of Javanese 
architecture is contained in a paper communicated by Colonel Yule to 
the- Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1861-2 He was the first to describe 
the Temple at Mundot, about two miles from Boro Buddor, which has 
very recently been dug out of the volcanic ashes in which it was 
buried It is, unfortunately, much ruined, hut presents so striking a 
resemblance to the square temples at Pagan that we can hardly doubt 
their common origin Colonel Yule was equally Rtruck with many 
points of resemblance between the temples at Brambanam, and those 
he was familiar with m Burmah , the most remarkable difference 
being the amount of Hindu sculpture which adorned the exterior of 
the Javanese temples, even when the interior was purely Buddhist 
This probably arose from the earlier immigrants being followers of the 
Brahminical faith — the Buddhist being a later importation— and the 
consequent necessity of conciliating the earlier occupants 

One curious circumstance strongly indicative of Hinduism is the 
entire absence of constructive arches m Javanese buildings , the roofs 
of even the largest interiors are formed of cornices, brackettmg one 
beyond the other till the opening can be covered by a single slab, and 
all the doorways and openings arc formed in a similar manner In 
Burmah, on the contrary, the true arch— generally of pointed form — is 
everywhere employed This may partly be owing to the fact of brick 
being the material usually employed m Bmmah, and stone in Java, 
but that will not entirely account for tho difference, as the Ihndus 
cover very large spaces with buck corbels, and the Buddhists seem to 
have had nowheie any prejudice against arches 

Another peculiarity of these buildings is the entire absence ot the 
use of mortar, though this is a characteristic also of the old brick archi- 
tecture of Burmah, and of some old buildings m India In a country 
so subject to earthquakes as Java it has been most unfortunate, as 
almost a 11 are more or less ruined m consequence. It also admits of 
the easy deposit of seeds of plants and trees, which, in such a climate, 
are almost more destructive than volcanoes or earthquakes The con- 
sequence of all this is, that it is nearly impossible, m any instance, to 
feel certain what the external form of any of these temples ori- 
ginally was All tho spires and crowning members— from which we 
should bo best able to judge of their affinities or similarities with 
other styles— are gone. Those restorations which have been at- 
tempted are certainly erroneous , and, till more carefully and scientific- 
ally examined, no confident opinion can be expressed My impression 
is, that the Javanese did not borrow anything direot ftom the Burmese, 
but that tho style of both countries was derived fiom a common source, 
not — so far as we can at present see— from the Valley of the Ganges, 
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or from Southern India, but most piobably from Guzerat or the west 
coast of India ; perhaps, hbwever, we must look for the common 
origin of all these styles still further west than even that, remote 
though it may at first sight appear. 

All this will be better understood after describing the Jaina mud 
Hindu styles of Western India. But, meanwhile, it is much to 
bo desired that the mvestXgation should be more fully earned out— a 
complete account of the remains of ancient buildings of Java would 
add a most interesting chapter to oui History of Architecture, 
and throw light on a great many problems now very obscure It is 
said that such a work is m preparation in Holland, but nothing is 
known in this country regarding it One point that makes it more 
than usually interesting to the Indian antiquary is, that on the Continent 
the Buddhist style is the oldest, and the Hindu always succeeded, 
even whero it did not grow out of the simpler style In the island, 
the Hmdu preceded the Buddhist The quasi-Brahmimcal Bram- 
banam is older than the more purely Buddhistical Boro Buddor , and, 
as a rule, the older a building is, the more tendency does it show 
towards the less pure faith Such an unexpected inversion gives rise 
to combinations as curious as they are instructive. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THIBET AND NEPAL 

CONTLNrS 

Monastery of Bouddhu La — Temples in Nepal 


It would bo a matter of the deepest interest if we were able to compile 
a satisfactory account of the Buddhist stylo m Thibet, for it is there 
that Buddhism exists in its greatest purity at the present moment, and 
there only is it entirely and essentially a part of the system of the 
people Wo would gladly, therefore, compare the existing state of 
things m Thibet with our accounts of India m the days of the supre- 
macy of the same religion The jealousy of the Chinese, however, 
who are now supreme over that nation of priests, prevents free access 
to the country, and those who have penetrated beyond its foi bidden 
barriers have either done so m the disguise of mendicants, and, con- 
sequently, dared neither to draw nor examine minutely what they 
saw, or else had little taste for portraying what was unintelligible, 
and, conseqiffintly, of very little interest to them 1 

So far as can be made out fiom such narratives as wc have, there 
does not seem to be m Thibet a single lelic-shrme remarkable eitbei 
for sanctity 01 size, nor does relic-worship seem to be the object 
of either the aiclutecture 01 the ldigious worship But as no country 
m the world pc* Besses a larger body of pnests in proportion to its popu- 
lation, and as all these arc vowed to celibacy and live together, then 
monastenes aro more extensive than any we know of elsewhere — some 
containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, some, if we may tiust M Hue, as many 
as 15,000 * The monasteries do not seem to he built with any regu- 
larity, or to be grouped into combinations of any aicliitectural preten- 
sion, but to consist of long streets of cells, mostly surrounding 
small court-} aids, thice or foui on each sido, and sometimes two or 
even three store} s high, generally, peihaps alwa}s, with a small 

1 CJapt Turner, it is true, who Was sent fiom that class of monuments winch is 
to Tceshoo Lomboo by Warren Hastings, the subject of our present inquiry. ' 
has published with his interesting norm* 2 ‘Voyage dans le Thibet,’ vol n p 289 
tivo n number of \ery faithful views of The monastery referred to is that of Stfra, 

wlint he saw, hut they are not selected m the neighbourhood of Lassa, the capital. 
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shrine or altar in the centre. The monastery of Bonddha La, outside 
the citpof Lassa, where the Delai Lama , resides, seems to be of more 
magnificence than all the rest — the centre being occupied by a building 
foui storeys high, crowned by a dome (making the fifth) covered en- 
tirely with sheets of gold (rather, perhaps, merely gilt), and surrounded 
by a peristyle of columns, which are gilt also Aiound this central 
palace are grouped a number of smaller ones, wheie the inferior mem- 
bers of this great ecclesiastical order leside , but of all this it is difficult 
to form a distinct idea without some better drawings than the native 
ones, which are at present alone available 

The Delai Lama, who resides m this palace, is believed by the 
Thibetans to be the living incarnation of the Deity, and, m conse- 
quence, is the principal, if not the only, object of worship m Lassa 
There are, however, four 01 five subordinate incarnations in different 
paits of Thibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are 

still objects of worship 
m the places wheie they 
reside, and by particular 
sects of Buddhists* 

It is this worship ot 
a living rathor than of a 
dead deity that seems to 
bo tho principal cause 
of the difference of the 
aichiteetural forms of 
India and Thibet In 
tho countiies we have 
hitherto been dcsciibmg 
no actual incarnation of 
the Deity is believed to 
have taken place since 
the death of Sakya Muni, 
though the spirit of God 
has descended on many 
saints and holy men, 
m India, therefoie, they 
have been content to 
worship images of the 
departed deity, or relics 
which recal His pre- 
sence. In Thibet, where their deity is still present among them, con- 
tinually transmigrating, but ^ever dj mg, of course such a form of 
woi ship would be absuid, no relic of a still living god can exist, 
nor is tij le semblance or the memory of any past manifestation thought 
worth preserving. A prion , thciefere, we should scarcely look heie 
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for the same class of sacred edifices as we find m India or Ceylon. 
Some smaller relic shrines, however, do exist, at least m^Nepal, 
scarcely differing in any essential point from those in Jfadia , and w® 
have no representations or measurements of those which have been 
described. One class of temple is found id Nepal which deserves" 
mention , it is called Kosthakar , 1 and consists of a square base, contain- 
mg a cell intended to be occupied by a statue like those at Brambanam 
m Java, and crowned by what seems to bo a copy of a tope with its 
terminal. One such is represented m woodcut No 1029, not so much 
on account of any merit of its own, but as explaining a form of Hindu 
architecture afterwards common, and also as throwing light on some 
of the buildings just described. W hen speaking of Hindu architecture, 
wo shall undei stand the full significance of the change 



1030 • Doorwaj of tlie Temple at iasaiding 1 rum Dr Hooker's ‘ Himalaj un Journal*.' 

As a general rule, the temples of the Himalayan valleys are con- 
structed either wholly, or in gicat part, m wood, the Deodar, and 
other timber-trees of the mountains, affording an excellent — and, in 
that climate, durable — material for the purpose In consequence of 
this, they are generally adorned with deep over-hangmg roofs, the 
eaves of which are suppoited by brackets, and the whole exhibiting a m 
variety of outline and richness of carving extremely picturesque, 
though not always in the best or purest taste They are sometimes 
mteiestmg as explaining the origin of some forms occasionally 


1 See Trans Royal As Boc ,vol u p 5, and Trans A S B,vol xvi p 442 
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met with in the Btone architecture of the plains, and altogether a 
monogttph of thfe style would he a valuable contribution to oui know- 
ledge, but such works hardly come within tho class of monuments, 
and their dnoct bearing on tho styles treated of m this volume is not 



sufflofefctly made out to justify our devoting much space to them In the 
meanwhile, the view (woodcut No 10 JO) of the doorway of the temple 
at Tassiding is cttnous as showing a peiseveianco in the employment of 
Imping jambs, which wo do not moot with in the plains It will be 
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recollected that this feature is nearly uni versal in* the Beh$p caves 
(woodcut No. 986), but there we lose it It may have con- 
tinued to be commonly employed during the middle ages, though the 
examples have perished , but it is curious to find it cropping up here 
again after a lapse of 2000 years 

Another view in the porch of the temple at Pemiongchi is also 
interesting, as showing the form of roof which we are familiar with 
m the rock examples, and also as illustrating the extent to which the 
bracket capital of India may be carried under the influence of wooden 
architecture. It hardly seems doubtful that the form was origin- 
ally derived from wooden construction, but was equally appiopnate to 
masonic forms, and is used* in masonry so judiciously by Indian archi- 
tects, that we lose sight of its origin in most instances altogether 

There can be little doubt that many other and more interesting 
illustrations of the architecture of the plains might be found fossilized 
m the secluded valleys of the Himalayas, but it would require 
these mountain fastnesses to be explored by some one thoroughly 
familiar with the subject before they can l)e icndered available 
up to this time, their value, for this pin pose, lias not even been 
Buspeoted 

In the preceding pages all the principal examples of the Buddhist 
style of architecture which aie at piesent known to us have been 
noticed, and the style traced, as far as possible, fiom its ongin to the 
present day The examples at the time of its greatest bulliancy are 
too few and too imperfect to enable us to pass a distinct judgment on 
its ments as a style of ait, but, even if criticised according to tlie 
most rigid rules, it will not be found deficient m beauties, though 
these are of an order peculiai ly its own The great halls, when per- 
fect, must have possessed all the beauties of the chons of Chustian 
basilicas, which they so much resemble, and besides had the ment of a 
far more perfect mode of lighting, by tho ono great opening ovei the 
entrance, placed exactly where it should be, instead of a number of 
small windows scattered over the building wheievor the constructive 
necessities of the design would admit of their being inserted 

The great domical topes also, 200 or .300 ft m diameter, when 
perfect and enriched with all the ornaments we know they possessed, 
doubtless displayed that beauty of outline which we admire so much 
m the Pantheon and some of our modern churches Their imposing 
size and general effect may be j'udged of from observing that the 
external diameter of the great topes at Anuradhapoora was 3$i) ft , 
while that of St Peters at Rome is only half as great 

Of the monasteries and residences of the kings and people in India 
we have even less means of judging, but it is not easy to speak too 
highly of some of the details, and of the geneial effect of tho aarehi- 

vol. ii 2 k 
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tectural arrangements. They are bold and elegant, and singularly 
well adapted to the purpose for which they were designed. 

In Burmah, however, and Siam, we have a living Buddhist style — 
rich, gorgeous, and ambitious, and which, with its gilding and decora- 
tions, probably nearly reproduces the effect of what wo see m the 
frescoes and caivcd representations of the older buildings. The modem 
style, however, wants the grandeur of outline, and the beauty of detail, 
which characterised the older , but, from the two, we may form a fair 
conception of the style m tho days of its greatness. 

W hatever doubt there may bo of the merit of Buddhist monuments 
as works of art, there can be none of their groat historical value , for 
of the styles still practised it is the oldest, having been constantly m 
use for more than 2000 years , and it is tho stylo of a religion which 
even at the present hour, when its greatest glory has passed away, stall 
reckons among its votaries, if not a greator, at least as great a number 
of followers as any religion now existing on the face of the globe 

It may also be added, that it is tho religion which, m ancient 
times, had moie affinities and moro ramifications among the primitive 
races of mankind than any other we know of It is, further, the 
religion of tho Turanians, a race who, in their pure state, never were 
addicted to alphabetical writing, and who, consequently, have neither 
literature nor history, propeily so called It is, consequently, only 
thiough their arclntcctuie that wo can hope to gather together the lost 
threads of their long-foi gotten story, and to replace them in their 
proper position among the nations of the earth 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY 

In describing the various forms of Buddhist architecture enumerated 
in the last division of this history, it was necessary to tiavel beyond 
the limits of India proper, not only into Afghanistan and Ceylon, but 
to the Indo-Chinese provinces and Java , and this without even then 
exhausting the subject All the examples of the four styles which are 
treated of m the present Book are, on the contrary, strictly confined 
to India proper as its geographical limits are generally understood 
They are all within the boundaries of the Himalaya and the sea, north 
and south, and between the Indus and the Brahmapootia east and 
west The Buddhist ‘architectuio was influenced by foreign styles 
at its birth, it had affinities with other nations during its progross, 
and its influence on the art of the sui rounding peoples is easily 
traced With tho Hindu styles the case is entirely different They 
are all, so far as we know, perfectly indigenous We cannot trace the 
influence of any foreign style on then ongin, or any connexion with 
anything outside India during their progress It is by no means im- 
possible that, with more extended knowledge, affinities may be detected 
which wg do iiot now suspect , but even these must be remote, or wo 
should surely now be able to pick up some of the threads of the story. 

Owmg to the fact of the Buddhists having been so long ago 
expelled from the country where their leligion first assumed a con- 
sistent shape, their architecture has become a dead one m India, as 
much as the old Grecian art is in the Gieece of modem times, and 
represents nothing now living m India The Hindu styles, on the 
contrary, do reproduce the modem thought and aspiration of the 
inhabitants of that country as it has existed during the last ten or 
twelve centuries, and as'it still exists. They aie the living exponents 
of the religions of the people of India, and tell, more clearly than 
anything else can tell, what degree of elevation or what depth of 
debasement now prevails 
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On the whole, the story^that her arts reveal to us is a suffi- 
ciently sad one It is a history wiitten in decay Each building, 
as we ascend the stream of time, is more perfect than the one that 
followed, so that, with scarcely an exception, it is a sufficient test 
of the relative age of two buildings to say that the one is more perfect 
than the other , and this continues till we lose sight of the style in tho 
mist of the early ages, just wSbn we feel we are on the point of grasping 
something so perfect that it may stand comparison with the proudest 
monuments of European art It may, however, bo otherwise It may 
be that the 8th or 10th century was the culminating point of the art 
of the Hindus — that if we could trace it further back we should only 
encounter the feeble attempts of a rudo pcoplo trying after something 
better than that to which they had yet attained, and our know 
ledge of the history of Buddhist ait lends considerable colour to this 
view Be this as it may, from the J 0th to the 1 3th century were the 
great building ages m India as m Europe, with this difference, that 
the older was the bettor ago m the East In the West progress 
was steady till the 14th century opened From that time, m India 
each succeeding century brought increasing feobleness m design, 
less punty in detail, and sometimes also mappropnateness of form 
Within the present century there has been something like a revival, 
but it is almost in vain to hope that it can resist the numerous 
influences tending to discourage any progress m the right direction. 
May it be otherwise 1 

Of the four classes into which it is proposed to divide tho styles of 
the Hindus, the Diavidian is the most extensive There are perhaps 
more cubic feet of masonry in buildings of this style than of all the 
other styles of India put together It is also tho most persistent It 
sometimes requires considerable knowledge and a keen eye, to dis- 
criminate between what is ancient and what is comparatively modern, 
though m ordinary cases it is easy enough to do so 

If we except Orissa, the monuments of the Northern or Bengalee 
style are very few and small, and most of them modem , tjp that, on 
the whole, it is less interesting than the Southern 

The Ohalukyans were at one time Jains, and tho Jains were so 
essentially mixed up with the Ohalukyans that the Btyle of their 
architecture in its earliest ages may almost be said to be identical, 
though the forms of their temples wore different, and they gradually 
diverged more and more fiom each other They are however, 
throughout the richest and most elegant foims of Hindu art, and those 
which will best stand a comparison with European examples. 

All this it may be impossible to make clear m our very limited 
space, but when grasped it affords a wonderfully vivid pictuie of the 
Hindu mind during the last ten oi twelve centuries, and such as 
probably cannot be attained from other souices. 
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CHAPTER H. 

ARCHES AND DOMES 

CONTENTS 

Horizontal Arches — Various modes of roofing Indian Domea 


Bffore proceeding to describe the arrangements of Hindu and Jama 
temples, it may add to the clearness of what follows if we first explain 
the peculiar modes of constructing arches and domes which they 
invariably employed 

As remarked above, we do not know whether or not the Buddhists 
ever employed a true arch, but this at least is certain, that no struc- 
tural example has yet been found in India, and that all the arched or 
circular forms found m the caves are, without one single exception, 
copies of wooden forms, and nowhere even simulate stone construction 
With the Hindus and* Jains the case is different they use stone 
arches and stone domes which are not copied from wooden forms 
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at all , but these are invariably horizontal arches, never formed or 
intended to be formed with radiating voussoirs. 

It has already been explained, m speaking of Pelasgio art, 1 how 
prevalent these forms were in ancient Greece and Asia Minor, and how 
long they continued to be employed even after tho principles of the 
true arch were perfectly understood In India, however, the adherence 
to this form of construction is even more remarkable As the Hindus 
quaintly oxpress it, ‘an arch never Bleeps,” and it is true that a 
radiating arch does contain m itself a vis viva which is always tending 
to thrust its haunclios outwards, and goes far to ensure the ultimate 
destruction of every building whero it is employed while the hori- 
zontal forms employed by 
the Hindus arc in stable 
equilibrium, and, without 
violence, might remain so for 
over 

There can be no doubt 
that the Hindus earned 
tlieir lioiror of an arch to an 
excess which frequently led 
them to worse faults on tho 
other side 1 n uty walls, for 
instance, where theie is a 
superabundant abutment on 
cither hand to counteract 
any tlnust, tho honzontal 
principle is entirely mis- 
placed If wo take, foi in- 
stance, ono of the city gates 
at Bcojanuggur (woodcut 
No 1032), we cannot help 
perceiving that *vith much 
smaller stones and less trou- 
ble a far more stable con- 
struction could have been 
obtained, so long as the wall 
the Hindu feared was that 
if the wall were shattered, as wo now find it, the arch would have 
fallen, though the honzontal layers still remain m their places 

Instead of a continuous bracket like that shewn m the last example, 
a more usual form, m modern times at least, is that of several detached 
brackets placed a little distanco apart the one from the other When 
used in moderation this is the more pleasing form of the two, and in 


1 Vol i p 212 et $eq 
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southern India xt is gen^&lly used with jjreat success. In the north 
they are liable to exaggerate it, as in the gateway from Jmjoowarra in 
Guzerat (woodcut No 1033), when it becomes unpleasing, though 
singularly characteristic of the stylo 

It is this horizontal or bracket mode of construction that is the 
formative principle of the Dravidian or Southern style of Hindu 
architecture, every form and every ornament depending almost wholly 
upon it. In the north, however, another development of the same 
principle is found m the horizontal dome, which is unknown in the 
south, but which has given a new character to the style, and, as 
one of its most beautiful features, demands a somewhat detailed 
explanation 


Dom*s 

It is to be regretted that, while so much has been written on the 
history of the pointed arch, so little should have been said regarding 
the history of domes the one being a mere constructive peculiarity 
that might very well have been dispensed with , the other being the 
noblest feature in the styles m which it pievails, and perhaps the 
most important acquisition, with which science has enriched tho art of 
architecture 

The so called Treasuries of Mycenae and Oichomenos, as well as the 
chambers in Etruscan tombs, prove that as early as ten or twelve cep- 
tunes before Christ the Pelasgic races had learned the art of roofing 
circular chambers with stone vaults, not constructed, as we construct 
them, with radiating vaults, on the pnnciple of the common arch, but 
by successive layers of stones converging to a point, and closed by one 
large stone at the apex 

Whoever invented the tme or radiating arch, the Bomans were 
the first who applied it as a regular and essential architectural feature, 
and who at the same time introduced its complement, the radiating 
dome, into architectural construction , at what -period it is not now 
known •The earliest example, the I ’an the on, is also the finest and 
largest , but we have lost entirely the innumerable steps by which 
tho architects must have slowly progressed to so danng an experi- 
ment 

Theie is, however, a vast difference between these two classes of 
domes, which it is necessary to bear m mind m order to understand 
what follows 

The Boman arch and Boman dome are always constructed (woodcut 
1034) on the principle of voussoirs, or truncated wedges, radiating from 
a centie This enabled the Bomans to cover much larger spaces with 
their domes than perhaps was possible on the horizontal principle, 
but it involved the inconvenience of great lateral thrugts, continually 
tending to split the dome and tear the building m pieces, and requiring 
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immense and massive abutments to couifteract their destructive 
energy. 

The Indian or horizontal dome never can be made circular in 
seotion, except when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed (woodcut No 1035). From the time 


1034 Radiating Arcli 1035 Horizontal Arch 

of the building of the Treasury of Mycenae 1 to the birth of Christ we 
have a tolerably complete series of aiches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, hut few domes properly so called After the Christian 
era the first example is found m a singular tomb at Mylassa* near 
Halicarnassus, 8 where the dome exhibits all the peculiarities of construc- 
tion found in the J aina temples of India After this we lose the thread of 
its history till the form reappears m porches like those of the 11th cen- 
tury on Mount Abu, where it is a perfectly established architectural 
foatuie, that must have been practised long before it could be used as 
we jind it m that building Whether we shall ever be able to recover 
tk^p lost links in this chain is moro than doubtful, but it would be 
deeply interesting to the history of art if it could be done In the 
mean time, there is no difficulty m explaining the constructive steps by 
which the object is now attained in India These may also throw some 
light on the histoiy of the invention, though this is not, of course, 
capablo ot dn ect proof 

The simplest mode of roofing a small square space supported by 
four pillars is meiely to run an architrave or stono beam from each 
pillar, and cover the intermediate opening by a plain 
stone slab Unless, however, slabs of great dimensions 
are available, this mode of construction hfts a limit 
very soon arrived at. The next step therefore is 
to reduce the extent of the central space to bo 
covered by cutting off its corners , this is done by 
triangular stones placed in each angle of the square, 
as in woodcut 1036, thus employing five stones in- 
stead of one By this means, the size of the central 
stone remaining the same, the side of the square 
space roofed is increased m the ratio of ten to 
seven, the actual area being doubled The next step in the process 

* Vol. i p. 218 8 Vul i p 834 

* Fully illustrated in vol. u of the Dilettanti Society’s ‘ Antiquities of Ionia.' 
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1036 Diagram oT Roofing 
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(woodcut 1087) is by employing three tiers and nine stones instead of 
two tiers and five stones, tvhich quadruples the area roofed. Tints, if 
the oentral stone is 4 ft , by the second process the space roofed will be 
about 5 ft 8 in. , by the third 8 ft square , by a fourth process (wood- 
cut 1038) — with four tiers and thirteen stones — the extent roofed 
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may be 9 or 10 ft , always assuming the central stone to remain 4 ft 
square All these foims are still currently used in India, but with four 
pillars the process is seldom earned further than this , with another 
tier, however, and eight pillars (as shown in woodcut 1039), it may be 
carried a step further — exactly the extent to which it is earned m 
the tomb at Mylassa above leferred to 
In this, however, as m all instances of 
octagonal domes m this style, instead 
of the octagonal form being left as such, 
there aie always four external pillars at 
the angles, so that the square shape is re- 
tained, with twelve pillars, of which the 
eight internal pillars may be taken as 
mere ms&tions to support the long archi- 
trave between the four angular pillars 
It is evident that here again we come 
to a limit beyond which we cannot pro- 
gress without using large and long stones 
This was sometimes met by cutting off 
the angles of the octagon, and making the 
lower course of sixteen sides W hen this 
has been done an awkwardness arises in getting back to the square form. 
This was escaped from m all the instances I am acquainted with, by 
adopting circular courses for all above that with sixfeen sides. In many 
instances the lower course with sixteen sides is altogether omitted, and 
the circles placed immediately on the octagon, as in, the temple 
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1039 Diagram of Roofing 
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at Vimala Sah (woodcut No. 1084, p 624). It is difficult to say how far 
this system might be carried constructively without danger of weakness 
The Indian domes seldom exceed 30 ft. m diameter, but this may have 
arisen more from the difficulty of getting architraves above 12 or 13 ft in 
length to support the sides, than from any inability to construct domes 
of larger diameter in themselves. This last difficulty was to some 
extent got over by a system of bracketing, by which more than half the 
bearing of the architrave was thrown on the capital of the column, as 
shown m woodcut 1040 Of course this method might have been 
earned to any extent, so that a very short architrave would suffico for 
a large dome , but whether this could be done with elegance is another 
matter The Indians seem to have thought not , at least so far as I 



1040 * Diagram of Indian construction 

B Form of bracket capital in the angle of an octagonal dome 


know, they never earned it to any extent Instead of bracketing, how- 
ever, they somotimes used struts, as shown m woodcut No 1040, but it 
is questionable whether that could ever be made a really seiviceablc 
constructive expedient in stone architecture 

The great advantage to be derived from the mode of constructing 
domes just described was the power it gave of placing them on pillars 
without having anything to fear from the lateral thrust of tho vault 
The Romans never even attempted this, but always, so to speak, 
brought their vaults down to the ground, or at least could only erect 
them on great cylinders, which confined the space on every side. The 
Byzantine architects, as we have seen, cut away a great deal of the 
substructure, but nevertheless could never get rid of the great heavy 
piers they ^vere forced to employ to support their domes, and m all 
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ag6B w$Te forced to use either heavy abutments externally, or to crowff 
their interiors with masses of masonry, so as in a great measure to 
sacrifice either the external effect or internal convenience of their 
buildings to the constructive exigences of the domes. This m India 
never was the case , all the pressure was vertical, and to insure stability 
it only required sufficient strength in the support to bear the down- 
ward pressure of the mass— an advantage the importance of which 
is not easily over-estimated 

One of the consequences of this mode of construction was, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
the ornaments were ranged m concentric rings, one above the other, 
instead of being disposed in vertical ribs, as in Roman 01 Gothic 
vaults This arrangement allows of far more variety without any 
offence to good taste, and practically has rendered some of the 
Indian domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate roofing that 
can anywhere be seen. Another consequence of this mode of con- 
struction was the employment of pendants from the centres of the 
domes, which are used to an extent that would have surprised even 
the Tudor architects of our own country \\ ith them, however, the 
pendant was an architectural tour de force , requiring great constructive 
ingenuity and largo masses to counterbalance it, and is always tending 
to destroy the building it ornaments , while the Indian pendant, on 
the contrary, only adds its own weight to that of the dome, and has no 
other prejudicial tendency Its forms, too, generally have a lightness 
and elegance never even imagined in Gothic art , it hangs from the 
centre of a dome more like a lustre of crystal drops than a solid mass 
of marble or of stone 

As before remarked, the eight pillars that support the dome are 
never left by themselves, the baso being always made square by the 
addition of four others at the angles. There are many small buildings 
so constructed with only twelve pillars, as shewn m the diagram over- 
leaf (No 1041), but two more are oftener added on each face, making 
twenty altogether, as shewn m the upper side of the following diagram 
(No 1042) , or four on each faoc, making twenty-eight, or again, two 
in front of these four, or six on each face, so as to make thirty-six , and 
the same system of aggregation is earned on till the number of pillars 
reaches fifty-six (woodout No 1043), which is the largest number I 
ever saw surrounding one dome , but any number of these domes may 
surround one temple, or central dome, and tho number consequently 
be multiplied ad infinitum When so great a number of pillars is intro- 
duced as m the last instance, it is usual to make the outmost com- 
partment on each face square, and surmount it with a smaller dome. This 
is occasionally though rarely done even with the smallest number* 

The first result of this arrangement is, that the Hindus obtained 
singularly varied outline in plan, producing the happiest effects of 
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light and shade with every change in the sun’s position. Another 
result was, that by the accentuation of the salient and re-entering 
angles, they produced those strongly-marked vertical lines which give 
such an appearance of height to Gothic designs. To accomplish this, 
however, the Western architects were obliged to employ buttresses, 
pinnacles, and other constructive expedients The Hindus obtained it 

by a new disposition of the plan 

□ without anywhere interrupting 

the composition This form of 
outline also expresses the internal 
arrangements of the porch better 
than could be done by the simpler 

1041 Piaicrain of thn arrangement of Mie , « 

pillars of a Jaina Dome outline of either a square or circle, 

such as is usually employed m 
]] Europe Its greatest ment, how- 

IT/ =r= xTI ever, is, that the length of the 

, N =-■ greater aisles is exactly propor- 

j || tioned to their relative width as 

/I T™* 88 compared with that of the subor- 
dmate aisles The entrance being 

0 B in the angle, the great aisle 

I 1 forms the diagonal, and is conse- 

W 2 Diagram Pltin of Jaina Temple quently in the ratio of 10 to 7, 

as compared to what it would 
! bo if the entrance were in the 

I _ jL__ centre of the side, where we 

I | l|' 1 usually place it From the mtro- 

rt "rTIn duction of the octagonal dome m 

|iprlgr-:JL — i the centre the same proportion 
I ft \/ ^ k (correctly 707 to 1000)prevails be- 

jj I I * tween the central and side aisles, 

llj=|=-=|v and this again is perhaps the 

L ,L —I — U most pleasing that has yet been 

1 j| [ I _ | introduced anywhere In G othic 

| |j ] I churches the principal aisles are 

ms ~ = T£ = 7k generally twice as wide as the 

side ones, but they are also, twice 

1043. Diagram of Jaina Temple. as hl g h > wtich restores the pro- 

portion Here, wheie the height 
of all is the same, or nearly so, this gradation just suffices to give variety, 
and to mark the relative importance of the parts, without the one ovoi- 
powering the other and neithei has the appearance of being too broad 
nor too narrow 

It is of course difficult for those who have never seen a building of 
the class just described to judge of the effect of these arrangements , 


Diagram Plan of Jaina Temple 
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Diagram of Jaina Temple. 
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and they have seldom been practised m Europe. There is, however, 
one building in which they have accidentally been employed to a con- 
siderable extent, and which owes its whole beauty to the manner in 
which it follows the arrangement abovo described That building is 
Sir Christopher Wren’s church of St Stephen’s, Walbrook Internally 
its principal feature is a dome supported on eight pillars, with four 
more in the angles, and two principal aisles crossing the building at 
right angles, with smaller square compartments on each side. This 
church is the great aichitect s masterpiece, but it would have been 
greatly improved had its resemblance to a Hindu porch been more com- 
plete The necessity of confining the dome and aisles within fou# walls 
greatly injuies the effect as compared with the Indian examples. Even 
the Indian plan of roofing, explained above, might be used in such a 
building with much less expense and less constructive danger than a 
Oothic vault of the same extent 
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CHAPTER III. 

DRAVIDIAN STYLE 


CONTLN TS 

Histonftl notice — Form of Temples — Porches of Temples — Gateways — Pillared 
Halls — Temples at Scnughuni, Tnvulur, Tinnevolly, &c — Kylas at Ellora — 
Construction of Rock-cut Temples — Modern Hindu stvle m the South 


CHRONOLOGY 

Kula Sechara founds Madura about t lie Christian ei a 1 >eva, his grandson, completes temple at Clnlum 

Vanwi St cliera rebuilds it, ninth century , founds the j brum a j >. 1004 

college of Madura Kylas at Lllora, excavated by Cholan 

Vikrama Chola — rise of Cholan supremacy, I princes about ^ 1000 

capital, Tanjore • ad 827 Kise of Chalukya power 1068 

Vira Chola builds temple at Clulumbium , Aii Vari Ti unul Naik rebuilds Madura 1621 


Historical Notice 

Tiil position of the provinces within which the Dravidian stylo pic- 
vailed will bo easily recognized by a reference to the map on page 452 
Generally, it may be described as all India south of the river Kistnah, 
with the exception of Mysore In modem times, the Dravidian form 
has extended to that province also , but, as the map only pretends to 
exhibit the limits of tho styles at their ages of highest development, 
Mysore must be considered as belonging to the Chalukya It is very 
difficult to define the limits of tho style on the west coast. My impres- 
sion is, that the parts of the map shaded with a perpendicular tint, 
below the Gh&ts ought to bo marked out as a separate architectural 
province, and designated as tho region of the Canarese style , but, m 
order not to multiply divisions, as all mention of it is omitted from 
the text, so it is also from the map 

The country between the Kistnah and the Nerbudda rivers seems 
never to have been sufficiently thickly peopled, at loast in ancient 
times* for any rich or powerful states to have been established within 
its boundaries. Consequently, we do not find many temples there, and 
those that tore known to exist have been so imperfectly drawn or 
described that they cannot at present be rendered available for eluci- 
dating the history of the style. 

The oountry to the south of the Kistnah has from the eailiest times 
been inhabited (above the Gh&ts at least) by people of the Tamulian 
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race, who, so far as we know, may practically be considered the first 
settlers in the country. So far as their traditions reach, they have 
been divided into three kingdoms or states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, 
and the Cheras, forming a little triarchy of powers, neither interfered 
with by the other nations of the earth, nor interfering with those 
beyond their limits. During the greater part of their all 

their relations of war and peace have been among themselves, and they 
have grown np a separate people, as unlike the rest of the world as can 
well be conceived. 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pandyan kingdom, 
it was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sufficient 
importance about the time of the Christian era to have attracted the 
special attention of the Greek and Roman geographers How much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular succession of rulers, wo 
know not, 1 but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
as early as five or six centuries before the Christian era, and main- 
tained itself within its original boundaries, till m the middle of the 
last century it was swallowed up in our all-devouring aggression 

During this long period the Pandyans had scvoial epochs of great 
brilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of de- 
pression and obscurity The first and fifth or sixth centuries seem 
to have been thoso in which they especially distinguished themselves. 
If buildings of these epochs still exist, which is by no means im- 
probable, they are utterly unknown as yet, as well as all those of 
the intervening periods down to the reign of Tnmul Naik, a d 1624 
This prince adorned the capital city of Madura with many splendid 
buildings, some of which have been drawn by Darnell and others. 
What more ancient romams there may bo will not bo known till the 
place has been carefully and scientifically explored 

The Chola kingdom extended northwards from the valley of the 
Cauveiy and Coloroon rivers, whose banks seem always to have been 
its principal seat, nearly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called 
after thdha Oholomandalam or Coromandel. The date of the origin of 
their kingdom is not known, but their political relations with Cash- 
mere can be traced as early as the fifth century, and probably earlier. 
Their epoch of greatest glory, however, was between the 9th and 11th 
centuries, when they seem to have conquered not only their neighbours 
the "Pandyas and Cheras, but even to have surpassed the bounds of the 
triarchy, and earned their arms into Ceylon, and even as far north as 
Ellora, whore the great Kylas cave was excavated, either by them or 
under their influence. After this period they had no great revival 


1 The best account of this state is that given by Professor Wilson in vol m. of the 
Journal It. A 8, but many scattered notices are found in Taylor’s ‘ Analysis of the 
Mackenzie MSS and elsi where, 
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like the Pandyas under Trimul Naik, but sank step by step under the 
Mahomedans, Mahrattas, and Ehglish, to their present state of utter 
politioal annihilation r 

The Oheras occupied the country above the Gh&ts between Mysore 
and Madura, and to the west of the Chola country. They seem never 
to have been so important as either of their neighbours, and certainly 
never 'were such temple-builders, their country being smgulaily bare 
of important moriuments of {his class They were conquered by the 
Cholas m the tenth century, and never afterwards regained their 
former power or position— having only recovered their independence 
to sink again, after a short interval, under the rising power of the 
rajahs of Mysore and Vijanuggur 1 

Although, politically, these three states always remained distinct, 
and generally antagonistic, the people belonged to the same race 
Their architecture is different from any othei found in India, but united 
m itself, and has gone through a piocess of giadual change from the 
earliest times at which we become acquainted with it, until we lose 
sight of it altogether m the last century This change is invariably 
for the worse, the earlier specimens being in all instances the most 
perfect, and the degree of degradation forming, as mentioned above, 
an exact chronometric scale, by which we may measure the age of the 
buildings 

Buddhism does not seem to have evei gamed a footing of any 
importance among any of the Dravidian races of India, and as early as 
the seventh century, the few votaries of Buddha that existed in the 
south of Tndia were finally expelled So completely was it extirpated 
that 1 do not know of one single Buddhist monument south of the 
Kistnah, except the tope at Amravati dosenbed above, and am inclined 
very much to doubt if any really important ones over existed 

The Jaina religion, on the contrary, continued to flourish at Conje 
veram and m the Mysore, and seems to have succeeded Buddhism m 
these places, and to have attracted to itself whatever tendency there 
may have been towards the doctrines of Buddhism on the part of the 
southern people Though influential from their intelligence, the Jains 
never formed more than a small numerical fraction of the people among 
whom they were located. 

The Hindu religion, which thus became supreme, is commonly 
known by the name of Brahminical, from the Brahmins who are the 
priests belonging to its two great sects These two sects consist of 
the worshippers of Siva and of Vishnu, and are now quite dis- 
tinct and almost antagonistic, but both are now so overloaded 


1 For an account of the Chera kingdom 
see a paper by Mr Dawson m vol vui of 
the Journal R A. 6 
* The documents collected by Colonel 


Mackenzie are full of the disputes which 
ended m the persecution, and these ex- 
tended from the 5tli to the 7th century. 
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with absurd fables and monstrous superstition^, that it is vejry difficult * 
to acolMain what they really are or ever were. # Nor are we yet ^ 
in a position to speak confidently of their oiigin. The worship 
of Siva, however, seems to be a purely local form of worship, elabo-, 
rated most probably from the primitive superstitions of some of * 
the aboriginal races, and rising into importance as the purer faiths 
of the intruding races became obliterated The one point of contact 
with any foreign faith is the worship of the bull Nundi, which seems 
to resemble the veneration of the Egyptians for the sacred Apis , and 
there are resemblances between the plans of Egypt un temples and those 
found m southern India which may one day enable us to speak more 
decidedly on this subject At present we only dimly conjecture that 
there may have been a moio intimate connexion between the two 
countries than is generally supposed, without daring to insist upon it 

On the other hand, the recent discoveries in Assyria seem to point 
to that country as the origin of much that wo find underlying the 
looal colouring of the Vishnavc faith Garuda, the eagle-headed 
Vahana, and companion of Vishnu, seems identical with the figure 
now so familiar to us m Assyrian seulptuie, piobably representing 
Ormazd The fisli-god of the Assjuans, Dagon, prefigures the “Fish- 
Avatar,” or incarnation of Vishnu The man-lion is not more familiar 
to us m Assyria than m India, and tradition generally points to the 
West for the other figures scarcely so easily i ecognised— more espe- 
cially Bali, whose name alone is an index to Ins origin , and Maha 
Assura, who, by a singular inversion, js a man with a bull’s head, 1 
instead of a bull with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his 
native land It is worthy ot remark that the ninth Avatar of Vishnu is 
always Buddha himself, thus pointing to a connexion between these 
two extremes of Indian faith , and we are told by niseiiptions of the 
14th century that there was then no appreciable difference between 
the Jains and Vishnaves * Indeed it seems impossible to avoid con- 
sidering these three faiths as three stages of one superstition of a 
native race — Buddhism being the oldest and purest , Jama ism a faith 
of "similar origin, but oveilaid with local superstitions, and Vishnuism 
a third form, suited to the capacity of tho natives of India m modem 
times, and to compete wifti the fashionable worship of Siva. On the 
surface of Vishnuism native superstitions pievail everywhere the 
traces of Buddhism and Jainaism can only bo detected by those who 
look below the suiface 

Whether Buddhism had any formal connection or not with Assyria 
remains to be seen Tho Jams and tho followers of Vishnu do appear 


1 Bee Dr Babington, riatc 4, vol u Trans R A S, for the sculpture at Maha 
Bulipuntm 

2 Asiatic Kf searches, vol ix p 270, and vol xvu p 28ft 
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to have borrowed mwi from the valley of the Euphrates, and tkeae simi- 
larities may hereafter lead to important ethnographic determinations. 

Both these religions have borrowed an immense amount of nomen* 
clature from the more abstraot religions of the Aryan races, and both 
profess to venerate the Vedas and other scriptures in the Sanscrit 
language Indeed it is all but impossible that the intellectual supe- 
riority of that race should not make itself felt on the inferior tnbes, 
but it is most important always to bear in mind that the Sansont- 
speakmg Aryan was a stranger in India All that is intellectually 
great in that country — all, indeed, which is written— belongs to them, 
but all that is built— all, indeed, which is artistic — belongs to other 
races, who weie either aboriginal or immigrated into India at earlier 
or subsequent periods, and from other sources than those which sup- 
plied the Aryan stock 

There does not seem to lie any essential difference either in plan 
01 foim between the Sivito anjd Vishnave temples in the south of India 
It is only by observing the images or emblems worshipped, or by 
reading the stones represented in the numerous sculptures with which 
a temple is adorned, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicated 
Whoever he may bo, the temples consist almost invariably of the four 
following paits, ai ranged in vanous manners, as afterwards to be 
explained, but differing in themselves only acoordmg to the age in 
which they were executed — 

1 The pnncipal part, the actual temple itself, ih called the Vtmana 
It is always square m plan, and surmounted by a pyramidal loof of one 
or more storeys , it contains the cell in which the image of the god or 
his emblem is placed 

2 The poiches or Mantapas , which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell 

3 Gate pyramids, Qopuras , wliiclf are the principal featuies in 
the quadrangular enclosuics which always surround the Vtmanas 

4. Filial ed halls oi Chonltueg , used foi vanous purposes, and which 
ate the invariable accompaniments of these temples 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for water — 
to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests, 
—dwellings foi all the vanous grades of the priesthood attached to it, 
and numerous other buildings designed for state or convenience. 


VlMANAS 

The FfftMfflO, though frequently noli, the largest, is always the most 
important part of a Hindu temple, being in fact the sanctuary or temple 
itself. As before stated, it is always square m plan. In smaller 
temples the perpendicular part is geneially equal in height to its 
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breadth, x>r, in other words, it forms a oube In the larger temples its 
height is very much less than its breadth , but, nevertheless, I believe 
that the cell which it contains (the garbha griha , or womb of the house) 
is always a cube, or intended to bo so, but it is so difficult to gam 
acoess to it, that I am by no means coi tain this is always the case 

The perpendicular part is always of stone, genegilly of granite, 
decorated with pilasters, niches, and other ornaments common to this 
style The pyramidal roof is usually of brickwork covered with 
stucco This mthe 
smallest temples is 
only one storey 
high, but m larger 
ones, such as that at 
Tanjoie (woodcut 
No 1045), it rises 
tlnough fourteen 
storeys to a height 
of nearly 200 ff 

The annexed 
woodcut (No 10-44) 
represents one tlnee 
storeys m height at 
Madura, belonging 
piobably to the age 
ol Tnmul Naik, and 
shows all the in- 
teresting peculiari- 
ties of the more 
modern style It 
is easy to tiace 
the descent of this 
building fiom one 
of the vegy curious 
i ook - cut temples 

at Mahavellipore, 1044 Perumal Pagoda, Madura From a MS Drawing in tbe pottesdoti 
_ , of Gt final Monteith, Madina Engineers No seals. 

described above 1 

Every part of the one is lepiesentod in the other, with suoh diffe renco 
only as the difference of age (about 300 years) would lead us to expect. 
Thus the little cells, which arc the principal ornaments of the Maha- 
vellipore temple, have lieie become niches It is evident that both are 
denved from some common source, the later example receding farther 
from the original 

Both, it will be seen, are covei od with a small domelike t^grinflr 



1 See p 503, woodcut No. 1000. 
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tion, which 18 common to all temples m tho south, without exception, 
so fai as I know , but m no instanco can it be tiaced to a dome of 
constiuction That it is bon owed from tho Buddhist tope will be 
tolerably evident by lefening to woodcut No 1029, where a similar 
termination covcis a Nepalese kosthakar , but in that instance it un- 
doubtedly is meant to represent the sacred emblem of tho Buddhists. 
In the oldei example at Mahavellipoie it looks moic like tho umbiella 



I»ir \hwofih (»n li IMkwIuI laiiirn I loin a Phot ifnupli bj Muidliton llaynt, l t>q , C h 


that ci owns the Buddhist idle sluim (see woodcut No 977) than tho 
lelicshnne itself but m eitlui case its ongin (an liaidly be con- 
sidcied doubtful 

By far the most magnifice nt temple in India is tho gieat pagoda at 
Tamjoio, its base measuns 82 ft cadi waj, it is two stoieys m height, 
and its pyramidal loot lists tlnouji fouitecn stoieys to a height of 
180 oi 200 ft Its ago has unf \(t Item satisfat tonh ascertained, 
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though its baso is covered with inscriptions that would leveal its 
history if any one would take tho troublo to read them As far as 
can be ascertained, it belongs to the gieat age of the Choi a dynasty, 
probably the 10 th 01 11 th ccutuiy , but if so its uppei put must have 
undergone a very thorough ropaii at some later date, possibly on its 
appropriation to Sivaism, foi as its gateways ai e decidedly \ ishnave, 
tho temple piobably was so also when fust built, but, like many otlieis 
in India, given over to tho more pipular faith at some subsequent 
penod At all events it is the finest temple m the south, being almost 
the only one in which tho mmana or temple is the pnncipai object 
lound which the subordinate ones aie grouped in such a marine 1 as to 
make a gieat and consistent whole Goncially speaking, theyhavo 
been aggiogated togethoi as if by accident, and the pnucipal object 
is so oveipowoicd by tho secondai y ones as utteily to dcstioy all 
appoarance of design 

In most instances the light is admitted to the cell only by its door- 
way , but as it this weie not sufiuunt to ensuio the obscurity which 
they covet so much, as enhancing tho m^steiy of the 4 sanctuaiy, it is 
gcnciallv coveiecl by an ante tempi e, 01 pioiiaos— e ailed Anterala 
— gene i ally about half as doc]) as it is bioad, its lneidtli being the 
s line as that of the cell 


Touches on Maniatas 

Beyond the anterala a poich, 01 Mantnpn, is found attached to most 
temple's, which is usually a scpiaic building, m plan noaily identical 
with the vimana, and having a clooi on eieli of its toui sides, one' 
leading to the e ell of the temple the' otlici tlucc admitting light and 
access to its mteiioi Its loof is genet ally pyramidal, but very much 
lowei than that of the temple itself, but often it is flat and dcwoid of 
any c 1 owning ornament 

To this anothei poicli sometimes succeeds, 1 1 id when this is the 
case, the jrmei one is distingui slic'd as the Aielha Manlapa, the outoi 
as the Maha Mantapa AVhc n joined together the outei is generally 
opf'n in fiont and closed only on the side's, so Ihat it doe's not matei lally 
obstruct the passage e>f light to the intei mr Sometimes it is detached, 
and then takes «iry form that fane} may dictate 

The ie*>f of these poiehes, when large, is supported with pillais 
but the llinelu aiehxtccts nevei willingly le'soit to tins expedient, 
genoi ally reducing the beaung as tar as possible by bj ic holing, and 
projecting cornices, and then aielmg the long stones that foim the 
ceiling by beams of wood, 01 even of non, laid undei them, so as to 
gam the leepusito stiength by any contrivance rather than by pillars 
Many of the finest temples of India owe then ruin to this strange 
peculiarity in a people who m other instances lavished columns in tlieir 
buildings to an extent unknown m any othei part of the world 
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Gate Pyramids, or Gopuras 

The cell and its porch together form the temple, properly so called 
but in all instances they were enclosed— or at least it was intended 
they should bo so— m a rectangular court The walls of this court 
are high, and plain externally, but internally ornamented by colon- 
nades and cloisters, or buildings of various sorts adapted to the service 
of the temple This gave rise to the Gate Pyiamids, which form the 
entrances to these courts 

When only one wall surrounded the temple, only one gateway was 
used, directly facing the poich AN here a second enclosure sunounded 
the first, the outei wall had usually two gateways, one in front of that 
of the mnei wall, the othei exactly opposite, behind the temple , with 
three cnelosuics, four goputas weic reqmied for the outer enclosure, 
one m the ccntic of each face So that a temple, such as that at 
Sonngliam, with seven enclosuies, ought to have twenty-thiec gopuras , 
tlic n umbel, howovcu, is seldom complete, Sormgham having, 1 believe, 
only seventeen, and no otlioi that 1 am acquainted with lias so many. 

Another cunous piactioe is, that tlic gateway is made to bear some 
pioportion to flic length of the wall in which it is placed Thus at 
Soi nigham, the mnei mclosurc being 200 or 300 ft square, the gate 
pyiamid is only -10 oi 50 tt luoad, and the passage .thiough it 10 or 
12 ft wide, and 18 or 20 ft high, while the outoi ones, standing in 
walls 2475 and 2880 ft m extent, aio 130 ft wide by 100 ft deep, the 
opening 21 ft (> in wide by twice that in height The jambs are 
formed of single blocks of giainte at least 40 ft m length, and the 
whole is looted by slabs of granite not less than 2 5 oi 24 ft long 
These gateways, though not oldei than the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, are among the most stupendous buildings of the south of India 
This arrangement gives rise to a singular piece of architectuial bathos 
The original small cell m this, as in many other instances, has become 
sac led fiom some mystical cause oi other, and instead of either re 
building it on a laigci scale, oi building o\er it, as the*Buddhists 
would have done, the Hindu architect has merely regilt and re- 
oinameritcd it Enclosure aftei enclosure, with its gate-toweis, 
was then added, so that thcie is no contral object of attraction 
Viewed externally, the temple is a convenes of gate pyramids without 
object, and on enteimg you pass from the most magnificent structures 
to those which arc less and less so, till at last you amve at the meanest 
thing of all, the sanctum sanctorum of the whole temple To a Hindu 
its sanctity may hide all its defects, but the architect has certainly 
failed to work up to the greatness of his subject Tanjore is one of 
the few temples m the south which escape this fault, so destructive of 
architectural grandeui 

The form of the Gopuias is easily understood, as it is identical with 
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th&t of the Vimanas, except that, instead of being square, they are 
always larger m one direction than the other, and then longer side is 
pierced with an opening occupying from one-fourth to one-seventh 
of the whole width This oblong shape also necessitates the abandon- 
ment of the circular crowning ornament, which is lengthened out to 
correspond with the general section of the building 

This, like the form of the temples, is explicable by a leference to 
Buddhist buildings The largo long building, for instance, in wood- 
cut No 1006, which almost undoubtedly represents the cxteiior of a 
Buddhist clicntya hall , if pierced with an opening m the side instead of 
at the end, would foim a Gopw a , and tlio Hindus, when building m a 
Buddhist country, still adhere to tins form more closely than in then 
own tcrntoiies, as may he been by the woodcut No 1046, lepresentmg 
the gateway of a tunplo m Ceylon, still retaining the simple form 
almost lost in the complication to which their gateways have been 
subjected in modern times 

One of tlie tallest gate pyiamids 1 know of is that belonging to the 
principal temple at Oombaeonum (woodcut ho 1047), which heeanie 
the capital of the Cliola aftei the temporal y abandonment of Tanjore 
It uses to twelve storeys, including the basement, which is of granite 
and plain, while the whole of the p) i amid is of brick stuccoed, and 
covered with sculptuie and architectuial ornament^ to an oxtent 
undreamt of by European imagination Its want of proportion, and 
the endless lepetition of small paits, prevent its being so pleasing an 
aiclntcctural object as the smaller gate pyramids generally are, though 
it is ceitamly imposing fiom its mass 


• Pillared Halls 

By tar the most extiaoi dinary buildings connected with these fanes 
aie the pillaied colonnades oi choultries which occupy the spaces 
between the vanous enclosures of the temples They arc of all shapes 
and si/os, fi om the little pavilion suppoi ted on toui pillars Tip to the 
magi nth ent hall numbering a thousand 

Then uses, too, aie most \anous in ancient times they served as 
poiches to temples, sometimes as balls ot ceremony, where the 
danung-guls attached to the temples dance and sing, sometimes they 
aie cloistois sunounding the whole aiea of the temple, at others, 
swinging porches, wheie the gods enjoy at stated seasons that intel- 
lectual amusement But by far then most important application is 
when used as nuptial halls, 1 m which the mystic union of the male 
and female divinities is oelebiatcd once a jear Those dedicated to 
these festivals sometimes attain an extent of 1000 columns, and are 

In this case they arc called chin n, the same word, I believe, radically, os choultry 
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called m consequence “halls of 1000 columns/* though they do not m 
all instances make up this complement. 

At Tmnevelly the great pillared hall (woodcut No. 1055) has 100 
columns in its length by 10 in width, so that it would have exactly 
that number but for the omission of twenty-four to make way for 
a small temple At Chillumbrum the hall is twenty -four pillars 
wide by forty-one in length, which adding the sixteen of the 
porch, would make up the thousand , but again some are omitted 
m the centre to admit of space for ceremonies, so that the actual 
number is only 930 At Tiruvalur (woodcut No 1054) 1 the ^reat 
hall is sixteen pillars wide by forty- three m depth, or 688, one- 
half of them, however, support no root that it is piobably 

1 * unfinished. At Senngham the hall is of about 

• \ 2 the samo extent , and se\ eral other temples have 

« * halls, the number of whose pillars varies from 

, • 4 * 600 to 1000 , in almost every instance composed 

* «. • oo c of a haid close grained gianite, covered with 

* * « o sculpture from the base to the capital, and in 

«, » wo most instances no two pillars aie exactly alike 

«* * * ° There is thus an endless and bewildering variety 

Z Z « o m the detail, though the general dimensions and 

©■ o «* eftect are the same 

Z Z - ' • The construction of these choultnes will be 

• * * s * “ best understood fi om the section (woodcut h o 

Z Z * " o 1 048) of one used as a porch to a small temple 

• • • at Chillumbi um , as will be seen, it is a five- 

Z Z I o aisled porch, supported by six square columns, 

» * * o about 18 in each way and 20 ft m height 

•* * ° * The outer aisles are only 6 ft m width, the 

» c * * inner 8 ft , and they are roofed simply by flat 

• * Z* Z stones laid side by side The whole energy 

» • o d of the architect, however, has been reserved foi 

* 0 a £ the ccn ^ ra ^ winch has a clear Vidth of 

,. r J kiL 1 — — * 21 ft 6 ill , a space so wide that it would be 

loVo Plan of Tnmul Nalks dlffi ° ult to S P an Xt Wlth ° ut u81n S etODOS heavy 
Chouitiy From a , lirawing enough to crush the substructuie To avoid tins 

in the possession of the Rojul 0 

Asiatic Society Scale ioo ft. a bracketing shaft of singular elegance is attached 
to the front of the squai e pillar, and a system 
of bracketing carried up till the spaco to be spanned by flat stones is 
about equal to that ot the side-aisles, 01 in other words the space 
between the pillars is divided into three equal portions of about 8 ft 
each, the side portions borne on the brackets, and the central space 
only remaining to be roofed Lest, howeNer, there should be a ten- 
dency to lateral weakness in so extensive a bracket, about half-way up 

1 Ram Raz, ‘Essay on Hindu Architecture/ Plate xlvui 
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it a stay 1 is introduced, in the form of a slight stone beam extending 
from ofie to the other, which certainly adds extremely to the elegance, 
and probably to the strength of the structure 

The general effect of the arrangement of this porch will be seen 
from the woodcut No 1049, though it cannot do justice to its singular 
elegance and grace It is the oldest example I have seen of the 
arrangement, dating probably from the 10th century, and therefore 
the most elegant The more modern examples, though richer, have lost 
much of the beauty, and nearly all the constructive propriety and grace, 
which we find in 
this. One of the 
most remarkable 
of these is the hall 
built by Tnmul 
Naik at Maduia, 
and tolerably well 
known to the Eng- 
lish public fiom 
Darnell’s lllustia- 
tion of it It 
was commenced 
in 1623, is said to 
have cost nearly 
a million sterl- 
ing, and occupied 
twenty-two years 
m erection * As 
will be seen by 
the plan (wood- 
cut No 1050), the 
building is 333 ft 
long by 8 lft 10 m 
wide, aifd is sup- 
ported by 128 pil- 
lars oi piers, all of 

which differ, and Pillar in Inmul NttiksChoultiy Pi ora a Drawing in tli 

,, , possession of tin Royal Asiatic Society 

all are covered 

with the most elaboiate and minute architectural ornaments - many 
having figures attached to the fronts of them, as well as groups on their 
sides In this instance the bracketing shaft has merged into the pillar , 
the whole becomes a pier from 5 ft to 6 ft m width, with scarcely a 
reminiscence of the original arrangement from which it sprang The 
accompanying elevation of one of* these (woodcut No 1051) will show 

Shewn moie cloarly m the woodcut No 1049 2 J R. A S , vol in p 2S2. 
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Between these two arrangements — the more modern, where the 
square pillars merge into flat piers, and the older, in which the square 
shape is never lost sight of — come the pillared halls of the celebrated 
temple of Ramisseram on an island between Coylon and the mainland. 1 2 
From the annexed plan some idea may bo formed of its general dis- 
position The external enclosure moasures 868 ft by 672 * Originally 
it had four great gateways, one on each face , those on the north and 
south are now m ruins, the other two in very tolerable lepair, and, 
if drawings may bo trusted, 3 much more like Egyptian propylons than 
anything else m Southern India The remarkable parts of the temple, 
however, are the colonnades or corridors *As will bo seen from the 
plan, these are of two classes the outer with a square pier and two 
pillars behind (as m woodcut No 1048), and 60 to 65 ft. across inter- 
nally , the inner with only one pillar behind the pier, and about 10 ft 
less m width Their aggregate length is nearly 4000 ft , and when 
we consider that their section is that of a small Gothic church, and 
their length eight times that of our largest cathedral, that all tho 
pillars are of giamte, and all uchly carved, it must bo admitted that 
the whole forms one of the most wonderful exhibitions of human 
lal)our to bo found anywhere As a design its defect is the want of 
a central point , but the variety of light and shade, and the wonderful 
effects of perspective in the long-diawn aisles probably surpass any- 
thing of its class to bo found elsewhere 

At Boejanuggur thcie is a porch erected in the 16th century, 
which, being external, conveys a better idea of tho stylo than the 
long corridors of Ramisseram, which are all internal, though the effect 
on the spectators is perhaps more sublime in the dim light of the 
m tenor than when the details are seen m the broad light of tho Indian 
sun As m almost every instance in the Diavidian temples of Southern 
India, the material employed is granite, each pier being generally one 
single stone, placed m position in a rough form, and the little shafts 
and ornaments afteiwaids detached by undercutting It is difficult to 
icaliso tjje amount of laboui bestowed on even such a portion as 
that shown m woodcut No 1053, with its deep oveihanging cornices 
and richly sculp tuied base , but when a similar amount of detail is 
icpeated through corn dors extending to more than 4000 ft, we must 
award to the Dravidians the palm for patient industry ovei all the 
builders hitherto described in this woik 4 

1 The plan of this temple (woodcut No Salt, m the Atlas to Lord Valentia’s 
1052) is taken from the Journal of tho Geo- Travels The photographer has not yet 
graphical Society of Bombay, vol vn Salt reached that remote island 

published a view of its gopura, and m the 4 On tho right of the next woodcut will 
India Office me MS views of its interior be remarked what looks like a small de- 

2 About tho length of the river face of tached temple It is the car of the god 

the Parliament Houses at Westminster, by douc m stone The whole, except the 
twice their depth roof, is hewn out of a single block of 

I refer purticulmly to one b> Heury granite 
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Where the subordination of parts is preserved, the general effect of 
these choultries and porches is pleasing, and, from their vastness, some- 
times almost reaches to sublimity But in the more modern times this 
quality is neglected, and, as at Tinnevelly and Chillumbrum, both of 
which were erected during the last centuiy, the choultries are mere 
collections each of 1000 columns, placed at equal distances, generally 
no more than 6 ft apart, without any variety or harmony of arrange- 
ment whatever Such a forest of pillars, so carved and elaborated, 
cannot fail to produce some effect, but it would be difficult to conceive 
any design on which so much labour could be bestowed productive 
of so little beauty or grandeur 



In othor instances, as at Sciingliam, Conjcvei am, and elsewheie, a 
middle course is followed between these two exti ernes, the £p eat hall 
being trai ersed by one wide aisle m the centre foi the whole of its 
greater length, and intersected by transepts of like dimension sunning 
across at light angles. These still lemain seven side-aisles on each 
side, m which all the pillars are equally spaced out In these, looking 
outwards from the centie aisle, the arrangement is not without a 
certain magnificence of effect, but it does not exhibit the sublimity 
of the long-drawn vistas of Ramisseram, nor the spacious exuberance 
of Trimul Naik’s choultry at Maduia, nor the massive grandeur of 
the porch of Witoba at Beejanuggur 

The mode in which those various parts aie generally grouped 
together will be understood by the twg following illustrations ,* one 
(No 1065) a plan of the temple at Tmnevolly, the other (No. 1054) 
an isometric view of that at Tnuvalur, both comparatively modern 
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examples, but sufficiently characteristic to explain all that has been 
said rtf t|ie style 

'Hie temple at Tiruvalur measures externally 945 ft. by 70 1 ft, and 
has five gate pyramids in its outer enclosure, two in the second, and 
one in the inner The sanctuary is double, and surrounded by a 
doistei Ihe next enclosu.e is crowded by temples and buildings of 
every shape and size, placed without the least reference to symmetrical 
arrangement In the outer court arc several larger temples, some 
placed at different angles from the lest, and towards the principal 
entrance is the great choultry, intended apparently to have had 1000 
columns, but evidently unfinished, one half of those already erected 



1 emple ut 1 nuvalur 1 10m a Drawing m Ram Itus * ‘ Hindu Architecture 


having no roof to support As* before mentioned, tho number now 
standing is 688 These are all equally spaced, except that there is a 
broad aisle down the centre, and a narrower transverse avenue m the 
direction of tho entrance Hence it will easily be understood how 
inferior, as an architectural design, it is to such an arrangement as 
that of the 420 columns of the temple at Sadree, 1 or indeed of any 
Jama building, however small Their uniformly flat roofc prevent 
even the older choultries from reaching the beauty of these domical 
examples , while tho modern ones are certainly immeasurably infer ior 


See pp 628, 629, woodcuts Nos 1087, 1088, 1089 
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Though neither among the largest nor the most splendid temples 
of Southern India, that at Tinncvelly will serve to givo a good general 
idea of the arrangement of these edifices, and has the advantage of 
having been built on one plan, and at one time, without subsequent 
alteration or change It is also a double temple, the great square 
being divided into equal portions, of which ono is dedicated to the 
god Siva, the other to his consort Paivati The plan opposite repie- 
sents one of the halves, which, though differing m arrangement from 
the other, is still so like it as to make the representation and description 
of one sufficient for both 

The general dimensions of the whole enclosure are 508 ft by 
756 ft , tho larger dimension being divided into two equal portions of 
378 ft each There aie three gateways to each half, and one in the 
wall dividing the two, the principal gateway faces the entiance to 
tho temple, and the lateral ones are opposite each other An outer 
portico precedes tho great gateway, leading internally to a veiy 
splendid poich, which, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosuic, blanches off on the light to the intei mediate gateway, and on 
tho left to the gieat hall of 1000 columns— 10 pillars m width by 100 
m length 

The inner enclosuic is not coneentnc with the outer, and, as usual, 
has only one gateway Tho temple itself consists of a cubical cell, 
surmounted by a vimana oi spue, pieceded by two poicbes, and sur- 
rounded by tuple colonnades In otbci parts of tho enclosure aie 
smallei temples, tankas of watoi , gardens, colonnades, &c , but neither 
so numerous noi so vanous as are generally found m Indian temples of 
the class 

Without wishing to lay too much stiess upon it, it is impossible 
to avoid remaiking the st liking similanty winch exists between 
this temple and that at Jeiusalem, and if Josephus’s description of 
tho Temple as rebuilt by Heiod bo lead with such a plan as this 
of Tmnevelly before us, it is difficult to escape the conviction that the 
coincidences are not wholly accidental That temple must, of course, 
be squared as these usually are, and the dimensions then become nearly 
the same The gieat choultry is thon the Stoa Basilica, tho outer court 
that of the Gentiles No scpaiation of the sexes being known m the 
Eastern temples, the women’s court is omitted , but the inner enclosure, 
the form of the temple, its gateway, its pillars, and other peculiarities 
are so like m both that we can scarcely doubt their being denved from 
some common origin But what that common origin may have been 
we piobably have no means of ever tracing 

On the other hand, no one can well study, with any care, the 
arrangements of these Diavidian temples without being struck with 
the many points of resemblance between them and the buildings still 
existing on tho banks of the Mle, especially at Thebes The gopuras, 

vol n % p 
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both m position and purpose, reproduce almost exactly the gieat 
pylons of Egypt The choultry answers exactly to the hypostyle 
hall , the small sanctuary, scarcely seen from the outside, is common 
to both , and the high enclosing wall is peculiarly characteristic of 
the two styles. In these, and many other particulars, the temples of the 
two countries very much resemble one another, and are very unlike any 
other temples found m any other parts of the world So striking indeed 
is the similarity, that it again seems difficult to believe that all these 
coincidences are accidental But, on the other hand, when we look 
more closely into the matter, and ask at what timo and by what means 
such an amount of communication could have taken place between 
India and Egypt that tho style and woiship of tho latter could have 
been introduced into the East, oui knowledge fails us The connexion 
between the people inhabiting the valleys of the Euphrates and of the 
Indus is easily intelligible, and the extension of the influence of Assyria 
into India is a inattoi of no difficulty But the intercourse between 
Egypt and Diavidia must have been by sea , and if so, when and how J 
Futuie researches may throw some further light on this subject At 
present it seems impossible to foim any definite opinion regarding it 

Kylah ai Elloha 

One of tho most mteicstmg monuments of Hindu architecture is 
tho rock cut temple at Elloia, generally known as the Kylas Its beauty 
and smgulanty always excited the astonishment of tiavellers, and m 
consequence it. in bettci known than almost any othei structuic m that 
country, from tho numerous views and sketches of it that have been 
published Unlike 4 the Buddhist excavations wo have hitherto boon 
desciibmg, it is not a meio intei 101 chamber cut m the lock, but is a 
model of a complete temple, such as might li$ve been elected on the 
plain Jn othei woids, the 100 k has boon cut away, externally as 
well as internally The oldei caves are of a much more natural and 
lational design than this temple, because, in cutting awayjlie rock 
around it to piovide an exterior, tho whole has neccssanly been placed 
in a pit In tho cognate temples at Mahavellipore (woodcut No 1006) 
this difficulty lias boon escaped by the fact that tho boulders of 
granite out of which they are hewn weie found lying fiee on the 
shore, but at Elloia, no insulated lock being available, a pit was dug 
aiound the temple m the sloping side of a hill, about 100 ft deep at 
its inmost side, and halt that height at tho entrance or gopura, tho 
floor of the pit being 150 ft wido and 270 ft m length In the 
centre of this l octangular couit stands the temple, as shown m the 
annexed plan (woodcut ho 1056), consisting of a vimana, botween 
80 ft and 90 ft m height, pieceded by a largo squaie porch, supported 
by sixteen columns (owing piobablj to the immense weight to be 
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borne) , before this stands a detached porch, reached by a bridge ; and 
m front of all stands the gateway, which is m like manner connected 
with the last porch by a bridge, the whole being cut out of the native 
rock Besides these there are two pillars or deepdans (liter all y lamp- 
posts), left standing on each side of the detached porch, and two 
elephants about the size of life All round the court there is a peri- 
stylar cloister with cells, and some halls not shown m the plan, which 
give to the whole a complexity, and at the same time a completeness, 
which never fail to strike the beholder with astonishment and awe 
As will be seen by the view (woodcut No 1057 ), its general 
form is extremely similar to that of the principal temple at Ma- 
havelliporo (No. 1006 ), 

and also to that at iqqbbsqgsdgiohqdi i 9 

Tanjoro (No 1045 ), and g ® ~ “ "4 

although it is not easy E ■ 1 s 

to make this apparent If 2 § 1 "9 

on the small scale of the f| ■ _ T" . ■ E 

woodcuts, I can assert, 5 m Splkffl f | | n 

fiom pei sonal inspection IX" fS ® H sL*J i b S 

of the three examples, fpE, |«J|j 

that they aie of the j 3 jj In 1 ■ 4 

same Dravidian stylo 1 ^ Fj M M y | J 

course, must bo nude V 

lor the diffeience of ‘jrjJ B — -0 ■ W 

ago, the Kylas belong- p ■ 

mg to the 9th or 10th, jE \ H® jj , R 

the Maliavellipoie Iiaths f " ■ j l 

to eithei tlio 12th or j|p£ 

Tanjore temple, though 3^1 1 ^ |1 

probably mtcimediate ' JHB ™- 1 ^ 

between the two, hav- I 1 L \ 

I \ 

ing, as befoie stated, v “ > 

been altered at some ' 

ruvnrwl Kj las at Flloia Gumcfol fiom x Plan in PnniellH \ lews 

subsequent puioa to its ln nmdo&tan Stale ioo ft to i in 

present form That they 

belong to the same lace and the same religion seems undoubted, and 
theyaie, as will presently be shown, so unlike anything fuithor north, 
that there can be little doubt that it is to an overflowing of the Tamul 
races that wo owe the Kylas, and probably also the introduction of the 
Sivitc lcligion into the countries previously occupied by the Buddhists 
and northern races of Hmdostan 

As the oldest of the three buildings, the Kylas piescnts an inte- 
resting peouliaiity which we might expect, but do not find elsewhere, 

2 p 2 


Kj lus at Flloia Comctcd fiom i Plan in Dnmell h \ lews 
in Ifindobtan Scale 100 ft to 1 in 
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namely, that the cells surrounding the vimana are detached, five of 
them opening in a little court-yard surrounding the vimana, each with 
a separate entrance of its own, and destined for its own peculiar image 
or object of worship The fourth side of this court-yard is occupied 
by the porch At MahaveUipore the cells may bo called semi-detached, 
each being distinct, though in reality they are only falso cells Tn the 
Perumal pagoda (woodcut No. 1044) they have grown to be actually 
parts of the vimana, and so they are alwaj s treated at the present day 
It is interesting to trace the process from the detached cell of the 
Buddhists as found m Java to its present descendants, a descent which, 
without the intermediate steps, we could scarcely recognise 



Kylaa, Mloru From a Sketch by the Author 


On either side ot the porch are the two square pillais called Deep- 
dans, or lamp-pojsts, before alluded to, the omamont at the top of which 
possibly represents a flame, though it is difficult to asceitain what it 
really is, while the temptation to consider them as repiesentatives of 
the lion pillars of the Buddhists (woodcut No 969) is very groat 

In the south of India, however, such ^pillars are very common, 
standing either singly or in pairs in front of the gopuras, and always 
apparently intended to cariy lamps for festivals They generally 
consist of a single block of gianito, squaie at base, changing to an 
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octagon, and again to a figure of sixteen sides, with a capital of very 
elegant shape Some, however, are circular, and, indeed, their variety 
is infinite They range from 30 ft to 40 and even 50 ft in height, and, 
whatever their dimensions, arc among the most elegant specimens ot 
art in Southern India 



J0G8 lhepdau in Dbaruar From a Photograph 

Considerable misconception exists on the subject of cutting temples 
in the rock Almost every one who sees these temples is string with 
the appaiently piodigious amount of Inborn bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and thcie is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have been 
regarded, and that, had tho Kjlas been an edifice of masonry situated 
on the plain, it would scarcely have atti acted the attention of Euio- 
pean travellers In reality, however, it is considerably easier and 
less expensive to excavate a temple than to build one Take, for 
instance, the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class To excavate 
the area on which it stands would require the removal of about 100,000 
cubic yards of rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the 
superstructure massive, it occupies m round numbers about one-half 
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of the excavated area, bo that the question is simply this — whether it 
is easier to chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway term) down a hill-side, or to quarry 50,000 cubic 
yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at least to the place where 
the temple is to be built, and then to raise and set it. The excavating 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of the other The 
sculpture and ornament would be the same in both instances, more 
especially in India, where buildings are always set up in block, and 
the carving executed tn situ Nevertheless the impression produced 
on all spectators by these monolithic masses, their unalterable character, 
and appearance of eternal durability, point to the process as one merit- 
ing moro attention than it has hitherto received in modern times , and 
if any rock were found as uniform and as easily worked as the Indian 
amygdaloidal traps, we might hand down to posterity some moio 
durable monument than many wo are now erecting at fai gi eater cost 

Jlcfoic leaving the subject of southern temples, I must allude to 
another at Tanjoie, which, at a distance, almost rivals m dimensions 
and outline the Great Pagoda (woodcut No 1045), of which it is evi- 
dently a copy On a neaier inspection, liowevei, it is found to be made 
up wholly of Italian details of the very worst class The external cells 
aro ornamented with Corinthian and Ionic pilasteis, as badly designed 
as they are executed, alternating with ranges of balusters of tho 
dumpiest and clumsiest fonns The whole is painted with a vulgarity 
which it is difficult to understand m a people who have shown such 
taste m earlier times, and so exquisite an eye for colour and detail 
Such, however, are the effects of the miserable state of dependence to 
which they have been reduced, and such the results of an attempt 
to copy servilely a style unsuited to their purposes, and which they 
can neither undei stand nor appreciate It is amusing to set 1 another 
people tiymg this copjmg system We ^ee with half a glance how 
ludicrous the failure is with them but while we so easily detect tlicir 
“ mote,” we utterly forget the “ beam ” that closes oui own ej os. 

Nevertheless, befoie the Hindus fell so low, their art went 
through anothoi stage, not unproductive of beauty and elegance, and 
which might eventually have been elaboiated into a style even sur- 
passing then own moie ancient forms This new style is found in 
the buildings elected undei tho influence of the Mahomedans, and 
adopts, to a certain extent, some of the moro prominent forms of their 
architecture 

When the Mahomedans fiist conquered India they imitated m then 
earlier mosques not only the details, but even tho forms, of the Hindu 
architects, and their style in that country always bore strongly the 
impress of the land in which it was elaboiated, though still retaining its 
arches, and a moie daring construction than tho Hindus had ever 
attempted In process of time a complete reaction took place, and in 
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their secular buildings at least (though scarcely ever in their temples) 
the Hindus began to adopt the arcades and vaults of their antagonists, 
using them, however, m their own peculiar fashion, and making what 
may be called a* amalgamation of two styles, rather than a meie copy 
of one Even if they had copied fi om the Mahomedans, it would 
have been a very different thing from bon owing fiom another ago 01 
another clime that which had become antiquated, 01 was unsuitable 
It was meiely the adoption by one pait of the inhabitants of a country 
of those forms which anothei and moie energetic portion of its popu- 
lation had found best &uited foi then pui poses 



J 0 >') Hull m Puluc", Madura. 1'iom Dnnull s Views in iiindostan 


At Beejanuggur theio aie several examples of this mixed style, 
erected before that eapital was abandoned m the middle of the 17 tli 
century They aie wonderfully picturesque, but will not bear ex- 
amination either as to design or details, and, generally speaking, are 
executed in nibble masoniy covered with stucco— a slovenly method 
which the Hindus seldom resoited to when using their own styles of 
architectui e 

Furthei sou^h, one of the most pleasing specimens of this style is 
a portion of the palace of Madura, commenced by Triinul Xaik, and 
completed by r his suceessois, now utteily fallen to rum and decay 
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The part most illustrative of the new style is the great Hall of Audience, 
shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 1059); hut other parts and other 
halls shew the same characteristics with more or less distinctness It 
is not known by whom this hall was erected , at first $ght it might be 
supposed improbable that the builder of the choultry illustrated above 
(woodcuts Nos 1050, 1051) could adopt so different a style in his 
palace Innovation, however, in secular affiurs, is a totally different 
thing from novelty in things sacred, m India, as well as elsewhere , 
and the consequence is, that the change never reached the temples, 
though common m palaces of the 17 th and 18 th centuries I should 
be inclined to date the hall rather from the beginning of the 18th 
than m the 17th century , but without seeing it, it is hazardous to 
venture even a conjectuie on such a subject 

To these points I shall have occasion to revert hereafter, when 
speaking of the styles of the north. In the meanwhile our limits warn 
us to tako leave of a style woll deserving of more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it Its historic interest is Very great 
tho buildings to which it gave rise are remaikable for their extent and 
number It exhibits also great beauty of detail, especially in the 
older instances. The grandeur of somo of its forms, and the general 
purpose like attainment of the ends aimed at, give rise to effects both 
pleasing and startling, and afford hints woll worthy of study by any 
who desire to master the theory or practice of the art of architec- 
ture Heie as eveiy where, when a nation labours perhaps through 
thousands of years to attain a given object, small and mean as the 
individual cffoits may be, the accumulated results attain nnpoitance 
such as no individual capacity over could realise, and such as can only 
be reached by tho united efforts of thousands exerted through a long 
senes of ages m 
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INI ItODUCTORY 

1 1 is much more difficult to define the position or describe the boun- 
daries of Bengalee art than it was that of the Dravidians. The 
Northern style nowhere forms a compact architectural province , and 
the examples are found scattered m detached groups all over 
Central India, often mixed up with other styles which have either 
preceded or supplanted it The principal group of temples erected 
m this style exists Onssa, on the boundary between the two 
provinces Within a circle of twenty or thirty miles of the celebrated 
temple of Juggemath there aie more and finer examples to be found 
than m all the rest of India put together They are also found m the 
valley s*of the Damooda and Mahanuddee rivers, and all across India m 
the hill countries as far as Dharwar on the western side, and north- 
wards extond into Itajpootana, dotted here and there among the hills, 
hut no temple m the style, of any antiquity, has yet been discovered in 
the plains of Bengal 

The general appearance of the noithern temples and the points of 
difference between them and those of the south will be appreciated 
from the annexed woodcut (No 1060), representing two temples — pro- 
bably of the ldth centuiy — built in juxtaposition at Badamee in 
Dharwai That on the left is a complete speoimen of Drandion archi- 
tecture There is the same pyramidal form, the same distinction of 
storeys, the same cells on each, as we find at Mahavellipore (woodcut 
No 1006), at Tanjore (woodcut No 1045), or at Madura (woodcut No. 
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1044). In the right-hand temple, the Bengalese, on the contrary, the 
outline of the pyramid is curvilinear , no trace of division of storeys is 
observable, no reminiscence of habitations, and no pillars or pilasteis 
anywhere Even in its most modem form (woodcut No 1061), it still 
retains the same characteristics, and all the lines of the pyramid or 
sikra aie curvilinear, the base polygonal No trace of utilitaiiamsm is 
visible anywhere If the last woodcut is compared with that at page 
563, the two styles will be exhibited in their most modem garbs, when, 
after more than 1000 years’ practice, they have receded furthest fiom 
the forms in which we first meet them Yet the Madias temple 
le tains the memory of its storeys and its cells. The Bengal example 
recals nothing known in ervil or domestic architecture 



1060 Drav Idian and B n ngulese I ( Triples at Badamee liom a t’liotogi iph 


Neither the pyi amid nor the tumulus affoids any suggestion as to 
the origin of the form, nor docs the tower , eithei squaie oi cneulai , noi 
does any foim of civil or domestic architecture It docs not seem to 
be derived fiom any of these , and, whether we considei it .is beautiful 
oi otherwise, it seems cert i mly to have been invented wholly foi 
aesthetic purposes, and to have retained that impress from the earliest 
till the present day 

The plan of a noithern temple is always a squaie internally, and 
generally the same form is retained in the exterior , but very larely, if 
ever, without some addition In some instances it is only a thin 
parallel projection, as at a in the diagram (No 1062) Sometimes it has 
two such slices added, as at b , but in the oldest examples the*-© are 
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pnly half the thickness shewn here, 
projections, as at c, the oldest ex- 
amples being the thinnest In more 
modern times the thickness of the 
projections became equal to then 
distance from each other, as at d , 
so that the temple became m plan 
practically a square, the sides oi 
which were parallel to the diagonal 
of the original square or to the line 
> f o Even, however, when this 
was the case, the cell always le- 
tamed its original form and dnee 
tion, and the entrance and windows 
kept then position on what had thus 
practically become the angles of the 
building This is the case with 
the temple at Benares, shewn in the 
woodcut, and geneially also with the 
Jama temples, as will afterwaids 
be explained more fully m speaking 
of the aiclutectuie of that sect 
Although the depth and width of 
these offsets vaiy considerably even 
m the same design, the original 
square is never lost sight of, the 
four cential angles, as at t, being 
always larger and moio strongly 
accentuated than the others, and 
then line is always carried thiough 
to the summit of the pyramid 

It will be observed that by this 



process we have ainvod at the same 
form 01 plan foi a solid building 
that was attained by the anange 
ment of piUai s described above, 
page *56 In fact, the two forms 
were elaborated simultaneously, and 
were afterwards constantly used 
together My impression is, that b 
the pillared anangement is the 
oldest, and led to the deepening of 
the additions to the solid square till 
the two became identical in plan 
Whether this were so or net, it is 



A 

10b2 Diagram Plan of Hindu Temple 


one of the most distinguishng featrties of Hindu aichitecture 
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It is easier, however to desciibe the northern style than to account 
for its peculiarities or to trace their origin In all the other styles 
described in the previous pages it has always been easy to trace back 
their forms to some constructive necessity m the materials used, or 
to some imitation of wooden forms, or copying of domestic or utilitarian 
peculiarities None of these exist m the present case IV hen we first 
meet it m the 6th or 7th century the style is full grown and complete 
in all its parts , all utilitarian suggestions have been entirely forgotten 
and it stands an aesthetic creation — defying investigation into its 
origin 1 

The only reasonable conjectuie that I have been able to form with 
regard to the origin of this form of temple is, that it was invented and 
used by the inhabitants of Northern India before the advent of Budd- 
hism — being Turanians they must have built something— but that 
when the people of the plains were converted to that religion, in the 
3rd century b.c, this form of temple was rejected entirely by the 
Buddhists, together with the superstition to which they belonged 
The new religion, however, never penetrated into the hills, and m 
their fastnesses the old faith and the old forms of temples still continued 
to flourish As Buddhism retired, they advanced again into the plains, 
and in the 7th or 8th century the temples reappear as old established 
forms. 

At first sight, it may appear to militate against this view that the 
Buddhist architecture 250 bc is so essentially wooden , but this might 
arise from the fact that the old temples weie entirely unsuited to the 
purposes of the new faith, and they were obliged to have recourse to 
the assembly halls and civil buildings of the Aiyans, which weie con- 
structed in wood, for models which might bo adapted to the new 
purposes 

fc If the style was invented on the plains, that circumstance may 
explain some of its peculiarities , foi there bricks would probably bo 
the ordinary building material, and the form so peculiar m stone loses 
some of its strangeness To understand this we must fancy a people 
without the power of turning an aich, and having no building-material 
larger than bncks, trying to form a roof foi a square apartment, 
which shall at once be dignified in height and pleasing in outline, 

Jn the very centre of India, noai a place maiked Adjmeerghur on 
the map, is a sacred tank from which it is said that the Soane flows to 
the north, the Mahanuddee to Cuttack in the Bay of ^Bengal, and the 
Nerbudda to the Indian Ocean All these rivers certainly have their 

1 I have lived for years among these ■ secret, and reveal the mystery of their 
temples , I have carefully examined the j origin But in vain They remain now 
oldest and the youngest; and watched j the most mysterious and the most unao- 
them for hours, m eveiy varying mood countable of all the architectural forms I 
and aspect, always hoping that some- am acquainted with 
thing would enable me to penetrate their 
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sources in the hill The spot has always been held sacred, and is sur- 
rounded by temples — as far as can be gathered from the imperfect 
accounts available — of great age On the south and east of this hill 
extends the great and fertile table-land of Chutteesghur This is now 
and has always been, so far as our knowledge extends, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the native tribes My conviction is, that if that country 
and the surrounding valleys could bo examined, much older forms of 
these temples might be discovered — some perhaps so old as to betray 
the seciet of their origin , but till this is done, the Bengalee devala 
must be relegated — like the Irish lound towers 1 — to the category of 
unexplained architectural puzzles 

1 Curiously enough they both make their appearance on the stage about the same 
tune And both then complete and perfect m all their details 
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Ho l emote is the province of Onssa, that it is with the gieatest 
difficulty we can glean even such scanty notices of its history as are 
usually available in Eastern countries We know, however, from the 
- inscription at Danli, that Asoka sent thither his missionaries and pub- 
lished his edicts there , and it is evident from the caves on the Udyagin 
that Buddhism did exist there from that period till some time after the 
Christian era We know also that the famous Tooth relic was preserved 
m this piovmce up to the beginning of the 4th century m a temple 
which stood where the far-famed temple of Juggernath now stands 1 * * * * * * 
The Yishnava worship there practised seems, in fact, to be only a 
corrupt Buddhism, so overlaid with local Fetichism as to be scarcely 
lecogmsable 

It seems veiy doubtful whether, m the beginning of the 4th 
century, the kings of Orissa were Buddhist or Brahinanical — they 
wavered apparently between the two “ About that time the succession 
was disturbed by an invasion 8 of baibanans, who retained the country 
foi 146 )ears Aftei this the original family, or at least tho onginal 
mce, legained power, and it is with them that our architectural history 
commences * 

The earliest authentic building that we havo of this race, or indeed 
of the Hindu religion m N orthern India, is tho groat temple of Boba- 
neswar, built by Lelat Indra Kesan, at> 657 , and from this time to the 
present day the senes is tolerably complete, showing a gradual pi ogress 
of style from the oldest to tho most modem— slow, it must bo confessed, 


1 Tho curious accounts given by Fa 

Hum in the beginning of the 5th century 

of the procession of the Tooth fiom its 

chapel at Anuradhapoora to Mehentele, 

and its return after a certain sojourn the ic, 

aie so exactly transcripts of the annual 

festival of the Rath J&ttra of Juggernath, 


: that there can bo no doubt that the latter 
1 is meiely a copy, a purely Buddlnst pccu- 
' lianty, and not at all belonging to Hindu- 
ism Sec * Foe Kom Ki/ pp 17, 335 
1 2 J A S B , vol vi p 850 et seq 

3 ‘ Asiatic Reseuiehes,* vol xv p 263 
et seq 
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but ntill sufficient to enable a practised eye always to detect at least 
tho century m which any monument was raised 

In and aiound tho deserted city of Bobaneswar there are some 
eighty or a hundied of these temples of diffeient sizes, and in age 
extending from tho 7th to the 14th century at least Some may even 
belong to the present century, though the greater number of them are 
ceitamly older, 1 and on the whole here, as e^ewhore in India, tho 
oldest are the best 



] f 03 Rea toil'd blevntion of the Blw k Pagoda at Kanuruc. From a Draw ing by the Author No scale. 


Besides the square towers, Orissa also possesses several temples of 
an oblong form with a long ridge-like roof similar to those found in 
Lycian tombs (woodcut No 109), or like the gopuras of Southern 
India (woodcut No 1047) In these tho entrance is always in the 

1 When I visited Bobaneswar tlie subject was new to me, and I had had no 
practice m inferring the dates of Hindu buildings from their styles. 
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longer side, but I was unable to ascertain how the cell is arranged. 
The finest of the class at Bobaneswar is that of Kapila Devi , 1 but a 
similar and finer example exists in the fort at Gwalior, where it is 
known as the Oilman's Temple, from the profession of its reputed 
founder. The same form is seen at Mahavellipore (woodcut No 1006), 
and may be more common than is now suspected 

The annexed elev^on (woodcut No. 1063) will explain the pecu- 
liarities of these temples, which are all built nearly on the same plan. 
They consist in the first place of a great tower or mmana , in the centre 
of which, as m those of Southern India, is the cell, a cubical apartment 
containing the image No light is admitted to this except by the door, 
and this is, in all great temples at least, preceded by a square poich 
or mantapa, with a door on each face , three opening towards the coui t, 
one to the cell Other porches sometimes precede this one, but they 
are always detached buildings, or, if connected, it is only in a slight oi 
temporary manner 

Some of those toweis— such for instance as the great one at 
> Bobaneswar, that of the Temple of Juggemath, biult 1198, and the 
now ruined one of the Black Pagoda, erected m 1241 — reached the 
height of 170 to 180 ft At Bobaneswar alone more than 100 of these 
temples still oxist, ranging from 50 or CO ft to 150 ft — then propoi- 
tions being very similar to those of the temple represented m the last 
woodcut (No 1063) 

The porches of the great temples are nearly all similar to that of 
the Black Pagoda — at once the richest and the only one easily accessible 
to Europeans It is a square building, about 00 ft from angle to 
angle, and the perpendicular pait about the saifie m height On each 
face is a projecting dooiway very iiclily ornamented, and the whole 
walls are covered with sculpture of an elaboiate minuteness, only 
rivalled by that of Boro Buddor, though singularly different m cha- 
racter , this being, as far as the human figures are concerned, obscene 
in the extreme— while not the remotest trace of anything of the sort 
can be detected m any Buddhist or Jama sculpture Above the pei- 
pendicular part rises a roof m three stages, consisting oMve or six 
projecting ledges of stone, the facets of which are all most elaborately 
carved with processions, or scenes from the chace or agricultural life 
Between each senes is a range of caryatides, but not a trace of cells, 
nor of the peculiar ornaments of the south The whole is crowned by 
an inverted lotus-like dome-formed termination of singular grace and 
beauty* Internally it is a plain squaie apartment, measuring rathei 
more than 40 ft each way , the roof being formed of projecting stones 
to about the height of the first senes of ledges, here wrought-iron 


1 A view of this temple is given m the « Picturesque Illustrations of Hrodostan,* 
PJ«,te iv 
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boams about 8 in square were placed across On them a false ceiling 
of immense stones laid from side to side, and above this another similar 
ceiling exists at the next level It seems also that theie was once a 
lower one, at least the floor is encumbered by a mass of ruins that 
could not have come from the lower ceiling, which has only partially 
fallon, though it is difficult to guess how stones of the required length 
could havo been either laised or supported 

Sometimes tho porch consists of a small portico of two or more 
pillars, but this arrangement is only found m the smallest and most 
modern temples, the sty lc being essentially astylar, or devoid of pillars 
of any sort 

The great temples are all sui rounded by squaie courts, enclosed by 
high walls, perfectly plain exter- 
nally, but internally ornamented 
no doubt by cloistcis or colon- 
nades, the precise charactei of 
which it is difficult to determine, 
as the Onssans are singularly jea- 
lous of admitting Euiopcans to 
their saued precincts, while at 
tho Black Pagoda and other deso- 
ciated sliimes the enclosure has 
generally disappcaied 

Within these couits aie genc- 
lally langed a numbei * of smallei 
shrines, sometimes symmeti ically, 
oftener, as capnco may dictate, 
or with such differences as age or 
tho wealth ot the foundei may 
intioduce The annexed plan of a 
a lock-cut example belonging to 
a group of caves iu Western India 
will explain the usual aiiangu- 
meat In the northern style this 10 “ 'SSW* tSTta 

templo is the exact counterpart 

of the Kylas at Ellora It is inserted among a group of Buddhist caves, 
to mark the supci cession of that leligion by that of Vishnu , and m this 
instance, in conformity with the genius loci, the ninth Avatar of that god 
is made Buddha himself The templo is of the usual form of those of 
tho same date — pi obably the 9th century — and has an enclosed portico 
with four fiee standing pillars, around it are seven small detached 
temples. As will be obseived by referring to woodcut No 1056, these 
had been more nearly approximated to the V imana in the Kylas At 
Mahavellipoio (woodcut No 1000) they are semi detached, and aftei- 
wards \^eie mcoipoiated m the design Tho anangemont of a numbei 
VOL li - Q 
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of small temples round one larger one is that found also m Java, 
at Brambanam (woodcut No 1028), and elsewhere It is indeed one of 
the most characteristic features of the temples of Western India and 
of all the stylos derived from that quarter 

Tlmplls in Upplr India 

The temples found in the upper provinces of India are all smaller 
than the gieat temples of Onssa, and utterly insignificant m size as 
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compared with those of Southern India, still they are elegant in 
design* and, though few m nuinbei, are almost the only landmarks 
we have to guide us tlnough tlio daik ldbyimtk of Indian history m the 
middle ages. 

One of the most elegant of these is the now desecrated temple of 
Barrolli, situated in a wild and lomantic spot, near the falls of the 
Chumbul, whose distant roai in the still night is the only sound that 
breaks the silence of the solitude aiound them The pimcipal temple, 
represented m the woodcut No 10G5, was erected probably m the 8th 
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or 9th century, and is one of the few of that age now known which 
were originally dedicated to Siva Its general outline is identical with 
that of the Onssan temples But instead of the enclosed porch, or 
mantapa, it has a pillared portico of gicat elegance, whose roof reaches 
half way up the temple, and is sculptured with a richness and com- 
plexity of design almost uni 1 vailed even in those days of patient pro- 
digality of laboui . It will be obsei ved in tho plan that the dimensions 
are remarkably small, and tho temple is baiely 60 ft high, so that its 
merit consists entirely m its shape and pi oportions, and m the elegance 
and profusion of the ornament that covei s it 



I'lan of I’unpLe at UarrolLi from Diuwings 1»> tli Author 


Jn front ol the temple is a detached porch, hero called a Chaon, 01 
nuptial hall (the same word I behove as Choultiy m the south), m 
which tradition recoids the mairiagc ot a Iloon (Hun) prince to a 
Rajpootni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been elected, 1 
but whether this is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of such 
detached halls known in the noith \\ o miss here the octagonal dome 
of the Jams, which would have given elegance and relief to its ceiling, 
though the variety in tlio spacing of tho columns lias been attained by 
a different process The dome was seldom if over employed m Hindu 
aichitectuie, but they seem to have attempted to gam sufficient relief 
to their otherwise monotonous arrangement of columns by bi caking up 
the external outline of the plan of the mantapa, and by ranging the 
aisles diagonally across the building, instead of placing them parallel 
to the sides In one instance at Chandravati, not far from the last 
described, something more aitistic has been attempted, as may bo seen 
by the annexed plan, No 1067 It is oldei probably by some centuries 
than that ‘at Barrolli, and, though sadly lumed, is the most elegant 
specimen of columnar architectuie (so far as I know) m Upper India. 2 

l Tod s ' Annals of Rajasthan,' vol u ‘ Annals of Rajasthan,’ vol n His plates 
p 712. are no * numbered, the best, however, is 

1 2 See Illustrations of Ancient Archi- 1 the one representing two slabs of the roof 
tecture in Hiudostan,’ Plate vi , from which of this porch 
the woodcut is taken. See also Tod’s 
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The most elegant part of it is the 
covered with a quasi-dome, on the 
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laigest portico of its class 1 ki 
tiling like its size 


roof, the central square having been 
principle shown m p 553, the side 
compartments by large slabs deeply 
recessed, and covered with sculpture 
of the most singular eleganoe 

The whole arrangement, how- 
ever, of this portico may be said to 
be exceptional— the Barrolli one 
being by far the most usual— and the 
same principle is earned to oven 
greater extent in somo of the caves 
The Dhumnar cave at Ellora (wood- 
cut No 1068) which closely re- 
sembles that at Elephanta m most 
respects, but is older and finer, is 
only an amplification of the Barrolli 
porch It is 150 ft in width, and its 
plan is that of a poitico of fifty-two 
pillars , but being cut m the rock, 
foui are omitted to make way for a 
vimana, which should have been 
placed externally, as at Barrolli , 
foi the same reason also twelve of 
the outside pillars hero become 
pilasters from the nature of the 
situation in which tho temple 
is plaoed It is nevertheless the 
of, no built example l caching any- 


ln modem times, though the temples generally letain something 



IOCS Dhumnar Ltud Ca\o at KUorii Y rum DaniclU ' Views in 
Hindustan * Scale 100 ft to 1 in 


of the same form, yet 
the tendency is always 
to mako the upper part 
more slender, and moie 
in the form of a spire 
than of a tower, and to 
ornament it by grouping 
around it smaller modejs 
of spues, as we before no- 
ticed in speaking of the 
Fegue Pagoda. This is 
sometimes earned to such 
an extent, and with such 
a minute elaboration of 


detail, as is almost inconceivable bj those who have not seen it. Gene- 
rally speaking, this proluse ornamentation is so managed, that the dotails 
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do not interfere with the outline , still their complexity takes away from 
anything like grandeur or greatness in design , and though some of these 
temples may deserve to be called the prettiest edifices possible, they can 
claim no higher merit. Another peculiarity is, that they sometimes 
in modem times borrow features fiom Mahomedan arc hi tecture, imi- 
tating the domes and arcades of that style , but even these vciy parts 
are assimilated so completely to then own style, that the amalgamation 



1069 ltnijtU ot Viflliuhlior, B nirth From Pinifups ‘ViowumB imm> ’ No scale 


is almost always pleasing Both these peculianties are well lllus- 
tiated in the Vishvosher templo at Benaies — the principal one of that 
famous city, and said to be tlio oldest, though the piesent edifice can 
scarcely number 100 years Like the temple at Tmnevelly, and many 
others dedicated to Siva, it is a double temple , tlio woodcut (No. 1069) 
represents the plainest side, and omits one-half of the details, which 
it was impossible to expiess to such a scale , indeed, it is almost mcon- 
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oeivabl© how xfltuoh labour has been expended on a temple whose 

greatest length is only 47 ft, and 
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greatest height 51 ft , but such 
is the characteristic of Indian art 
at the present day, which does 
not roach beyond the lank of 
exquisitely elegant littleness In 
former times they went to work 
m a bol dor and manlier style, 
and with an admirable percep- 
tion of the proper adaptation of 
the means to the end, as is ob- 
servable more especially in some 
of the rock-cut examples At 
Ellora, for instance, m ono of 
the caves cut on the scarp of the 
Kylas, the pillars aro more mas- 
sivo than m our lioaviost Norman 
examples, and arc designed with 
a boldness unmatched m any 
columnar architectuic I am ac- 
quainted with, as may be seen 
fiom the annexed leprescntation 
(woodcut No 1070) In built 
temples and poiticos there was 
no need for such massive pillais 
as m tlio l ock-< ut examples Still, 
at Chandiavati, and m the cai- 
liest buthliny* geneially, the pil- 
lais seldom exceed four or five 
diamotei s m height They gra- 
dually become more and more 
attenuated as the styio becomes 
moic modem, taking voiy much 
the same form as those of the 
Buddhisis and Jains, except that 
the Hindus use figure sculpture 
to a greater extent than was 
usual with the Buddhists at 
least, as in the annexed example 
from Barrolli (woodcut No. 1071), 
where four elegant female figures 
surrounding the base form the 
principal ornament of the shaft. 
This pillar has lost its bracket 


PilUu In Barrolli From a Piute in Tod «* 
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capital, which is the invariable accompaniment of Indian pillars" of 
every age and style, and is, after all, perhaps, the most elegant and 
appropriate mode of supporting an architrave that has yet been in- 
vented by the ingenuity of man 


Mixed Hindu Sri le 

During the existence of the earlier Pathan dynasties of India, the 
bigotry of the Mahomedans did not admit, of the Hindus erecting tem- 
ples of any pretension m the great cities over which they had obtained 
the dominion, and it is only in remoto corners of the country that we 
detect heie and there isolated examples of the style With the bene- 
ficent and tolerant reign of the Great Akbar (1556 to 1G05), a new eia 
dawned for his oppressed subjects not only were the Hindus tolerated 
and employed by him, but some of his most intimate fucnds and asso- 
ciates were of that religion Hence, while his own buildings shew a 
strong tendency to the Hindu style, the Hindus, under his encourage- 
ment, erected edifices which display an even gi eater admixture of the 
Mahomedan forms of architecture These it is tiuo were not lotamed, 
at least to any great extent, iu sacred edifices, hut in palaces and civil 
buildings their adoption was general, and remained permanent, giving 
rise to a style of perhaps even gieatoi beauty than oither had sepa- 
lately displayed 

One of the first and most striking examples of this new state of 
things was the election by Maun Sing of Jej poie, the friend and prime 
minister of Akbar, of a temple at Pnndrabun, tho 
poich of which is unique m India, not only on 
account of the elegance of its outline and det^s, 
but from its having a vaulted roof, not constructed 
of projecting stones, but of truo radiating arches 
like our Gothic vaults 

As will bo seen fiom the plan, it is in the form 
of a cross*? 100 ft north and south by 120 ft oast 
and west, and almost identical m arrangement 
with such churches as St Front, Porigucux, or the 
Pantheon at Pans The central compartment (37 ft 
square) is covered by a combination of ribbed and 1072 Plan of Temple at Bin- 
domical architecture, producing an effect not mfe- scai^ioo ft Vun AuthOT 
nor to that of any Gothic vaulting I am acquainted 
with The nave, to the east and west of the dome, is roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, richly sculptured all over The intenor is com- 
plete and in perfect preservation, but externally (woodcut No 1073) 
the building oither was never finished, or was allowed to go to pre- 
mature decay, though it is as remarkable for beauty of design as the 
interior The angles are so strongly and effectively accentuated that 
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the three storeys of windows between them, so far from detracting from 
the solidity or grandeur of the mass, rather add to its apparent size, 
and give it a dignity it would not otherwise possess. H the central 
dome had ever been completed, and if its cornices and other details 
could bo recovered, it would be one of the most picturesquo and perfect 
designs of Akbar’s time, and, even in its ruined stato, conveys a very 
'favourable impiession of the Hindu architectuic of that reign 

A numbei of similar temples weie erected m this neighbourhood 
under the same influence, though nono so magnificent nor so splendid 
as this Aftei wards the direct influence of Mahomedanism gradually 
died out, and sacred buildings resumed noarly the same form as before, 



except only with such modifications as those shown in the temple of 
Vishveshei (woodcut ho 106 l j), which may bo considered as a topical 
example of the modern temple foim of the Hindus The change, how- 
over, was permanent in the general style, and among other things 
introduced some entirely new forms of edifices utteily unknown 
among tho Hindus befoie this timo Amongst these the most remaik- 
able are the cenotaphs to the dead, or Chuttncs as they are called by the 
Hindus. 

To a people who believe m the transmigration of souls, as the Budd- 
hists always did, and the Hindus very generally do, it is of little 
importance what becomes of its corpoieal encasement after the soul 
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lias taken up its new abode, m all ages, therefoie, we find the fol- 
lowers of these religions either burning the bodies of the dead, or 
throwing them into the rivers, or merely exposing them to be devoured 
by beasts or birds of prey The Mahomedans, on the contrary, or at 
least that section of them who invaded India, the Moguls and Tartars, 
were in all ages pre-eminently a tomb building race, and by far the 
most magnificent edifices they have erected in India are the sepulchres 
of their kings The Hindus also adopted this practice after the 
i eign of Akbar, at first in their own peculiar fashion, ore ctmg dome* 
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like those of the Jams, on foui or eight or twelve pillars, with porticos 
ad libitum , on the spot whore the bodies weio reduced to ashes There 
was this difference between the practice of the Hindus and Mahomedans, 
that the former were generally content to leave the erection of these 
monuments to the filial piety of their successors, a piactice which ha s 
been found singularly mimical to architectural magnificence of this class 
m most countnes, while the great tomb building nations, such as the 
Egyptians and Moguls, took care to piovide against this, by always 
erecting their own tombs during their lifetime One of the most 
extensive and beautiful collections of these cenotaphs is that of Oudey- 
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pore, near the sacred fountains, where the Rajas of that race and their 
wives have been burnt from time immemorial 1 They are not con- 
fined, however, to that locality, but almost every little capital of Raj- 
pootana can point to some monument of the same class, all modern of 
course, but some of them of great elegance 

Most of these retain their pure Hindu, on rathor Jama forms of 
columnar architecture The most modern, however, and those nearest 
the influence of the great Mahomedan capitals of Agra and Delhi, adopt 
almost exclusively the arcaded foims of that style of architecture, but 
strangely enough, without mtioduciiig the truo arch, every apparent 
arch being composed of two stones, which are in fact two great brackets 
mooting ono another from the opposite sides, and carved m the form of 
a foiled aich 

The woodcut (No 1 074), taken from one erected to tho memory of the 
late Raja of Alwar, will explain tho general foim and appearance of 
these monuments Tho oential part is of white marble stieaked with 
black , tho terrace and surrounding pavilions of led sandstone Those 
of tho Bhurtpore Rajas in this neighbourhood are more extensive and 
more elegant than this, and are built wholly of tho fino yellow sand- 
stone of the distiict in which they stand But this example appears 
most characteristic of the modem form of ai t, and the Bhurtporo stylo 
is best exemplified m their palaces, of which moie hereaftei We find 
in this instance a new and remaikablo foim, which tho Hindus mtio- 
duccd, and the Mahomedans afterwaids adopted, namely, the curious 
curvilinear loof of the central compartment This is peculiar to India, 
and is copied from the bamboo roofed huts ot the lower piovmces, 
whose elasticity leqiures them to be bent, that they maj have the 
requisite firmness In them it is smgulailj graceful, hut it inquires 
long habit to accustom the eye to it in stone In small examples it is 
extiemely pleasing, though on a large scale it has a strange and quaint 
appearance that it is almost impossible' to get ovei 

Pat Ans 

It is not to much m llieir temples oi tombs as in their palaces that 
the modem Hindus have displayed their arehitcctuial magnificence 
Every little capital possesses a regal lesidence of more or less pre- 
tension, and ovoiy lull-top, m some of the native states, is crowned 
with hunting seats oi summei palaces Some of these, such as those 
of Jeyporo and Oudejpoie, aic of great extent and magnificence, but, 
large or small, all aro designed with that exquisite feeling for giacc of 
outline which characterises the Hindus in all ages, and all are orna- 
mented with that profusion of elaborate detail which extreme cheap- 

1 A view of one of these chuttneB is given m my 1 Illustrations of Indian Archi- 
tecture,’ Plate xiv 
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ness of labour enables them to bostow on their largest as on their 
smallest works Among these, by far the most beautiful as an archi- 
tectural object is the garden-palace of Deeg, erected by Sooraj Mull* 
the virtual founder of the Bhurtpore dynasty in the middle of the last 
century It wants, it is true, the massive character of the fortified 
palaces of other Itajpoot states, but for grandeur of conception and 
beauty of detail it surpasses thorn all 

Tho whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure, 
twice the length of its breadth, surrounded with buildings, with a 
garden in tho centre, divided into two parts by a broad terrace, in- 
tended to cairy the central pavilion Only one of these rectangles has 
been completed, measuring 170 by 120 paces, ciossed in the centre by 
ranges of the most beautiful fountains and partertes, laid out in the 
formal style of the East, and mtorspersed with aiehitcctuial ornaments 
of the most elaboiate finish 


The pavilion on tho north side contains the great audience-hall, 
76 ft 8 m by 54 ft 7m, divided in the centre by a noble range of 
ai cades, behind which arc tho puncipal dwell- 
ing apartments, two, and m some parts three, ggjWp Tl 
storeys m height Opposite this is a pavi - -p® 

lion occupied puncipally by fountains On K 

one side stands a maiblo liall attached to an > - -■=- -- 

oldei palace facing ihe principal pavilion, f 1 

which was meant to occupy tho centre of the f ' [i 1 

garden As will be seen by the plan, it is a [j J J 

paiallelogiam of 152 ft by 87 ft, each end [! jl \ i 

occupied by a small but veiy elegant range "■QT11 

of apaitments, m two storeys, tho ccntial L 
hall nos ft by 87 It) is supported on four li>75 Hall at I)eeg From a Plan 
lows of columns, and open at both sides, at 1 in. 
each end is a marble reservon for fountains, 

and a similai one exists externally on each side The whole is roofed 
with stone, except the central pait, which aftei being conti acted by 
a bold cove, is roofed with a flat ceiling of timber exquisitely caived 
This wooden celling seems to have been conRidored a defect, nothing 
but stono being used m any other part of the palace Tho architect 
theiefoie attempted to loof the corresponding pavilion of the un- 
finished eourt with slabs of stone 34 ft in length, and 18 m square 


Some of tho-e still exist in their places, but their weight was too great 
for the arcades, which are only 18 in thick, and not of solid stone, but 
of two facings 4 oi 5 in thick, and the intermediate spaces filled in 
with nibble Besides this, though tho form of the arch is literally 
copied hom the Maliomcdan style, neither here, nor elsewhere through- 
out the palace, is there a single true arch, the openings being virtually 
covered by two brackets meeting in the centre 
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The general appearance of the arcades of these buildings may bo 
characterised as more elegant than nch The glory of Deeg, however, 
consists m the cornices, which are generally double, a peculiarity not 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of shadow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either m ancient or modem 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 

universal in such build- 
ings This was adopted 
apparently because it took 
the slope of the curtains, 
which almost invariably 
hang beneath its pioject- 
lng shade and which when 
drawn out seem almost 
a continuation of it The 
upper cornice, which was 
horizontal, is peculiar to 
Deeg, .tnd seems designed 
to iiunish an extension of 
tho flat loof, which in 
Eastern palaces is usually 
considered the best apart- 
ment of the house , but 
wliethei designed loi this 
or an} othu pui pose, it 
adds smgulaily to the 
richness ot the effect, and 
by tho double shallow 
affords a lelief and cha- 
lactd seldom exceeded 
even m the East 

(jicnei ally speaking, the 
biacket arcades <tf Dec g 
aie neither so rich noi so 
appiopnate as the bold 
biacket capitals of the 
older styles That the 
«t Jh, Hemal.™ tmuket is almost exclu- 

sively an ongmal Indian 
form of capital can, 1 think, sc arcely be doubted , but the system was 
carnod much fuithei by the Mogids, especial]} dui mg the leign of Akbar, 
than it had ever been coined by its original inventors, at least m tho 
Noith Tho Hindus, on receiving it back, luxunated m its pictuiesque 
richness to an extent that astonishes every beholder, and half tho 
effect of most of the modem buildings ot India is owing to tho bold 
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projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diversify the otherwise 
plain walls The accompanying example (woodcut No 1076), from the 
observatory erected by Jcy Smg (a d 1098—1742) at Benares, is a rich 
and elegant specimen of tlio style, though hardly so clogant as some of 
the Moslem examples winch are found at Agra, Delhi, and m the neigh- 
borhood of these two capitals But whether used by Moslems or Hindus, 
these balconies have a very pleasing effect They lelieve the monotony 
of the plain face of a building, without interfering with its main lines, 
or requiring any great constructive skill for its introduction 

Besidos the palaces above alluded to, there is the beautiful palace of 
Maun Smg (1486-1510) m tlio foit of Gwalior, 1 wlneh exhibits one 
of the most pictuiesque combinations of Sai aconic with Hindu archi- 
tecture to bo found m India It is entncly of stone, and carved with 
a degree of elaboration which is only found m such combinations 
There is also the beautiful palace at Ambeer, near Jejpore, built by 
anothor Maun Sing, the fuend of the gieat Akbai (1592— 1615), and 
characterised by the uchness and originality that is found m all the 
buildings of that epoch m India Theic aie also the moie modem 
palaces of Boondee and Alwar, and many others, all displaying that 
exquisite taste for the pictuiesqui which seems mnato in the Kajpoot 
They aie generally situated on a locky piomontoiy, with a lake, either 
natural oi aitificial, at its base, and they glow out of the lock forms on 
which they aie placed moie like natuial productions than the woik of 
human hands 


GhAts or Landing-places 

Another objoct of architectuial magnificence pceuliai to northern 
Hmdostan, is the constmction of the ghats that everywhere line the 
nvei -banks m most of the great cities, moie especially those which arc 
situated on tlic Ganges Benares possesses perhaps the greatest numbei 
of edifices of this class, but from Calcutta to Hurdwar no city is 
without some specimens of this species of architectuial display The 
GhoosBi Ghat at Benaies (woodcut No 1077), though one of the most 
modem, may be taken as a fair sjh cimcn of the class, although many aie 
richer and much more elaborately adomod Their object being to 
afioid easy access to bathers, the flight of stops m front is m reality the 
gMt , and th^ mam object of the erection These are geneially broken, 
as m tins instance, by &mall projections, often crowned by kiosks, 
which take off the monoton) inherent in long lines of narrow steps 
The flight of stairs is alwajs backed by a building, which m most 

1 The principal room in tins palace is a j first act was to appropriate this hall as a 
square apartment, covered by a dome of cell for drunken soldiers. Probably some 
exquisite beauty, supported on sixteen Engineer officer has by tins time rendered 
columns The fort has recently come into ! it perfectly suitable for that purpose 
the possession of the British, and their 
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instances is merely an object of architectural display, without any 
particular destination, except to afford shelter from the rays of the sun 
to such of the idle as choose to avail themselves of it When the bank 
is high, the lower part of these buildings is solid, and when, as in this 
instance, it is nearly plain, it affords a noble basement to an 01 namental 
upper storey with which they are gonerally adorned, or to the temple 
which fiequently crowns them 

Though the Ganges is, par excellence , the river of ghats, one of the 
most beautiful m India is that erected by Alialj a Baiee (TIolkar’s widow) 
at Maheswar on the Nerbudda and Ougein and other ancient cities 
almost rival Benares in this i aspect Indeed, there is scarcely a tank 
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or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it is 
seldom indeed that these arc left without some adornment or 6 omo 
attempt at architeetiu al display, water being always grateful m so hot 
a climate, and an especially favourite resort with a people so fond of 
washing and so cleanl} m then habits as the Hindus 


Reservoirs 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another species of 
architectural display peculiar to India, m the great reservoirs or bowlees. 
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which are found wherever the wells arS deep and water far from the 
surface In design they are exactly the leverse of the ghats, since 
the steps are wholly below the ground, and doscend to the wator often 
at a depth of 80 or 100 ft Externally they make no display, the only 
object usually seen above ground being two pavilions to mark the 
entrance, between winch a bold flight of steps, from 20 to 40 ft m 
width, leads down to the watci Facing tlio entrance is a great screen, 
using perpendicularly fiom the water to the suiface of the ground, 
and dividing the stans from a cncular shaft or well, up which the 
water is diawn by pullej s by those who prefei that mode of obtaining 
it to descending the steps The walls between which the steps descend 
are ornamented bjr niches, oi covored with galleuos leading to the 
gieat screen Wlieio the depth is gieat there is often a screen across 
the stairs abont half-way down 

To poisons not familiar with the East such an aiclntectural object 
as a bowlee may seem a strange pei version of ingenuity, but the grateful 
coolness of all subterranean apaitments, especially when accompanied 
by watei, and the quiet gluoin of these lecesses, fully compensate, in 
the ejes of tlio Hindu, for the moio at ti active magnificence of the ghats 
Consequently, the descending flights oi which we are now speaking 
ha vo often been made moie elaboiato and expensive pieces of archi- 
tectuie than any of the buildings above giound found m their vicinity 1 


Dams 

In the same mannei the bunds or dams of tlio artificial lakes, oi 
great tanks, which aic so necessaiy foi irrigation, aie often made works 
of great arcliiteetuial magnificence, fiist by coveimg them with flights 
of steps, like those of the ghats, and then erecting m the bleaks 
between these flights, temples or pavilions, and kiosks, interspersed 
with fountains and statues Wlieio all these are of marble, as is some- 
times the case in liajpootana,* the whole makes up as perfect a piece 
of arclntfcctuial combination as any the Hindus can boast Qf 

It would be tedious, howcvei, to enumoiatc, without illustrating 
them, which the limits of tins work will not permit, all the modes of 
aichitectural magnificence of tho Hindus Like all peoplo untram- 
melled by iuIos derived fiom incongruous objects, and gifted with a 
feel ing for the beautiful, they adorn whatevei they requno, and con- 
vert cvciy object, however utilitarian m its purposes, into an object of 
beauty They long ago found out that it is not temples and palaces 
alone that aie capable of such display, but that everything which man 

1 For a view of one at Boondee sec ‘Pic- • 2 Two specimens of Bunds of tins sort 

tmesque Illustrations of Am leut Archi- I are given in tlio ‘ Picturesque Illustrations 
tecturc in Hindostun,’ Plato xvn | of Indiau Architecture/ Plates xu , xin. 
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makes may become beautiful, provided the hand of taste be guided by 
sound judgment, and that the architect never forgots what the object 
is, and never conceals the constiuctive exigences of the building itself 
It is simply this mheient taste and love of beauty, which the Indians 
seem always to have possessed, dnectcd by unaffected honesty of 
purpose, which enables those who are destitute of political inde- 
pendence, or knowledges or power, to erect, even at the present day, 
buildings that will been comparison with the best of those elected in 
Euiope during the middle ages It must bo confessed that it would 
roqune fai more comprehensive illustration than the preceding slight 
sketch of so extensive a subject can pictend to, to make this appa- 
lent to otheis But no one who has poisonally visited the objects of 
mtei ost with which India abounds, can fail to be stmek with the 
extiaoidmary oh gance of detail and piopuety of design which pervades 
all the aichitcctuial achievements of the Hindus, and this not only 
m buildings uect(d m foimoi days, but in those now in course ot 
construction 
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CHAPTEll VI 

CHALl'KYA Oil MAJPOOT S’lYLK 


I\1 I’OMH'IOM 

Thl two gieat gioups just dosuibed ma) fanly be considered to include 
all the specimens of Hindu ait known till veiy recently to Europeans , 
applymg tlio term “Hindu ” only to temples 01 buildings dedicated to 
the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and othei gods of that Pantheon, 
and excluding Buddhism on the one hand and Jamaism on the othei 

Becently, however, a fluid group has been made known to us on the 
western bide of India, moic extensive than the northern, though loss so 
than the southern group, but moio beautiful than cither At fiist I felt 
inclined to designate this new styh as the “Ifajpoot/* as it was piac- 
tised by that people, and that only, k> fai as we know, dm mg the pci lod 
of its prospenty The pnncipal seat, howevti, of the Rajpoots at the 
present day is Rajpootana, and the name would lead to the mfeience 
that the style was confined to that t ountiy, which is fai fiom being the 
case It is the style of (luzciat and Mysoie, and the countucs lying 
betwoen these, and is haidly known as existing in ltajpootana Proper 
The name ( !lialukya is tluiefore adopted as that of the most powerful 
and widely-disseminated Rajpoot tribe at the time the ait was most 
flourishing, and the one whose families can bo most distinctly identified 
with the most important buildings of the style The name has also the 
advantage of being appiopnated to no other style of arclntectui e 01 
ethnogiaphic distinction, and may theiefoie, without any confusion, be 
applied toihe style which the imnngiants of the first centimes of the 
Christian eia elaboiated in the piovmces of Western India m which 
they settled 

The boundanes of the Ohaluky a style, as shewn in the map, p 452, 
aie generally identical with those of the Jama , tlio fact being that the 
Rajpoots were Jamas befoio their conversion to Hinduism, and they 
arc not all converted at this day At the extremities of thur settle- 
ments, near Scnngapatam on the south and Delhi on the noith, they 
generally adopted the worship, first of Vishnu and then of Siva, m 
the 11 th or 1 2th century But many continued to be followers of the 
Jama even then, and foi a long tune after that , and m their central 
home m Guzei at they seem hardly ever to have swei\ed fiom the Jama 
faith This being the case, it will easily be understood that there is a 
VOL li 4 2 R 
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great similarity between the Jama and Chalufeya styles m so far as 
architects al details are concerned Both being practised by the same 
people at the same time, it could hardly be otherwise , but the two 
religions are so essentially different, and the forms of the temples so 
diverse, that there is never any practical difficulty in the matter 

As there can be little doubt that the Jama is the older religion, 
or at all events that the Chalukyans were Jams before they were 
Hindus, the philosophical mode of treatment would be to take the Jama 
style first — and then the Chalukya Theie is great convenience, how- 
evei, m keeping the ihree Hindu styles together, and at present, at 

least, the known examples of the one 
are practically as old as those of the 
other Even if the Jama were first, 
it has outlasted its rival, and lived on 
into much more recent times, and may 
thcretoi e fairly be considered the more 
modem stylo of the two 

The general characteristics of the 
Chalukya style, as distinguished from 
the two other styles of Hindu art just 
described, may be understood from tho 
annexed representation of a small pavi- 
1 ion at Belloor of the 1 2th century Tho 
pyramid, it will be observed, is conical 
and straight sided, 1 the projections — 
generally sixteen in number — being 
arranged like the points of a star In 
tins instance they are divided mto four 
groups of thi eo each by a flat band on 
each face The ci owning mombei is 
not an imitation of the Amalika fruit 
oi any natmal object, but purely con- 
ventional The cornices axle straight- 
lined and sloping, the pillai s generally 
without bracket capitals, and the details richer and moie elegant than 
in any other style known m India, not even excepting the Jama, though 
some of their temples are marvels of elaboration 



1078 Pavilion at Belloor Fi om a 
Photograph 


Our knowledge of tho history of the Rajpoot races who were tho 
authors of the Chalukya stjle is unfortunately slight, and may bo told 
in a few words During the first century before the Christian era, and 


1 If the origin of this form is to be looked for out of India, we must turn to Armenia 
and tlie countries south ot the Caspian, whoie conical-ribbed roofs are common and 
typical of the style 
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for 200 or 300 years afterwards, vast hordes of Scythian origin, known 
to us as Yuechai, White Huns, Sakas, and other names, ciossed the Lower 
Indus into India. They naturally first settled in the fertile plains of 
Guzerat, but in the course of time pushed then settlements as far north 
as Ajmeor and Gwalior, and at the time of the Mahomedan invasion 
Bajpoots were seated on the thrones of Delhi and Canouge South- 
ward they oocupied the whole of the western side of India, as far as 
the Mysore, which became, under the Bellalas, one of their principal 
seats 

On the north their architectural remains have almost entnely 
perished , but this might be expected from the country having been so 
long and so completely occupied by the Mahomedans In the centre 
we only know by hearsay of the buildings about Kalyan and Deoghui 
(Doulutabad), but m the south we are more fortunate Their capital, 
Dwarasamudra (Hullabeed), was taken by the Mahomedans in 1310, and 
since that time deseited, but its buildings remain , so do the temples of 
Belloor, Hurunhulli, and various othei cities m Mysore and the Dharwar 
country, 1 and from these we are enabled to judge what the style 
was, and to appreciate the character of other temples which wo know 
only by description. 

1 In the great folio work on tlie 1 Hindu | of the Chalukya style Tim reader is rt- 
Architecture of Dlmi war and Mjsore,' ferred to tins woik for more details than 
published this year by Mr Murray, fifty- can be given m tins abstract 
two plates are devoted to the illustration 


2 R 2 
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CHAPTER VII 

CHALUKYA STYLE IN MYSORE 

CONIINE 

Temple h ot Ik floor, Kait Ibwuiu, and ot Huliabtcd — General Obsuvations 


c mtoNoum 


lluiMtllu B( llalift 

A 1) 984 

Vmufl tya K( Hula 

1943 

Y< i v } un^u Bellala 

1073 

Vi*>linu Vtrddlmnu Bcllalu Comirtid 
fiom ruuiu tu Hindu laitli by Rum 

Anuja, founder of B lloor Icmplc 

1114 

Vyuva Narasinha Billulii lbmovtd 

capital to Hullab ed 

1145 


Vila Bellala birst convert to Sivite 
faitli, and probable founder of Hulla- 
boed Temple, 1224 (?) AD 1188 

Vira Narasinha I)cva 1232 

Vira Sorueswara 1249 

Viru Narasinha, taken by Mahomodans, 
and his eapital destroyed, iu 1310-11 1268 


Tub oldest temple we know of m tliiH style m the Mysore is that at 
Hell ooi, founded apparently by the fourth king of the Bellala dynasty 
As we have neithei plans noi dimensions it is impossible to convoy 
any distinct idea of it woids, but photogiaphs shew that it ie> 
one of the most exquisite specimens ot architecture m India. Its 
portico is ol the usual starlike angular arrangement, the lower part 
covered with seulptuio of extiaoidmaiy uchness and beauty, while it is 
closed above by thirty-two windows, each ol a single slab pierced with 
traceiy of the most beautiful patterns, and each diffenng Ironi the 
othei in design Itsvnnana 01 towel has been so altered and so white- 
washed that it is diflicult to say what its original form may have been, 
though it would bo intei estmg to know, as its date is early Probably 
it resembled the little pavilion (woodcut No 1078) which flanks one 
of the stairs leading up to the entianee ot the porch 

Near Ilullabeed is a small detached temple known by the inexplicable 
name of Kait Iswaia, dedicated to Siva, and probably erected by Vyaya, 
the fifth king of the Bellala dynasty its general appearance will be 
understood from the annexed woodcut No 1079 It is star-shaped in 
plan, with sixteen points, and had a porch, now so entirely mined and 
covered up with vegetation, that it is difficult to ruako out its plan 
Its roof is conical, ami fiom the basement to the summit it is covered 
with sculp tu los ol the veiy best class of Indian ait, and these so 
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arranged as not materially to interfere with the outlines of the building, 
while they impart to it an amount of richness only to bo found among 
specimens of Hindu art 1 If it were possible to illustrate this little 
temple m anything like completeness, tlieio is probably nothing in India 
which would convey a bettei idea of what its aielntects wero capable 
of accomplishing 



1079 halt Ihwuxa, Hullubeed i?iom a Photograph by Capt lnpt 


1 In a veiy few years tins building will b tones A \cry sinull sum would save it, 
bo entirely destroyed by the trees, winch and, ns the country is ours, it is hoped that 
have fastened their roots m the joints of tlio the expenditure will not be grudged 
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It is, however, surpassed in size and magnificence by its neighbour, 
the great temple at Hullabeed, which, taking it altogether, is perhaps 
the building on which the advocate of Hindu ‘architecture would 
desire to take his stand Unfortunately it never was finished, the 
works having been stopped by the Mahomedan conquest m 1310, after 
they had been m progress apparently for eighty-six years It is in- 
structive to observe that the single century that elapsed between the 
execution of the sculpture of the Kait Iswara and of this temple, was 
sufficient to demonstrate the decay m style which we have already 
noticed as an inherent characteristic of Indian art The sculptures 
of Hullabeed are inferior to those of Kait Iswara, and those of that 
temple, again, to those at Belloor 



1 This plan is to bo depended upon only | doubtful, there being no photograph of it 
within certain limits. It is compiled wholly The scale is obtained from a drawing in 
fiom photographs, and represents correctly the Mackenzie MSS, and may probably 
the outline outside , but the interior is be depended upon 
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The general arrangements of the building are given on the annexed 
plan (woodcut No 1080), from which it will be perceived that it is 
a doable temple, ff it were cut into halves, each part would be com- 
plete, with a shrine for the bull Nundi, a pillared porch of the same 
type as that at Belloor, above referred to, an anterala or intermediate 
porch, and a sanctuary containing a lmgam, the emblem of Siva 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, but the 
two sanctuaries usually face each other, and have the porch between 
them Its dimensions may roughly be stated as 200 ft square over 
all, including all the detached pavilions The temple itself is 160 ft 
north and south by 122 east and west Its height, as it now remains, 
to the cornice is about 25 ft from the terraco on which it stands It 
cannot, therefore, be considered by any moans as a large building, 



1081 Restored View of Temple at Hullaheed 


though laige enough for cftoct This, however, can hardly be judged 
of as it flow stands, for thoro is no doubt but that it was intended 
to raise two pyramidal spires over the sanctuanes, four smaller ones 
in front of these, and two more, one over each of the two central 
pavilions Thus completed, the templo would have assumed something 
like the outline shewn in the woodcut (No 1081), and if carried out 
with the richness of detail exhibited m the Ka.it Iswara (woodcut 
No 1079) would have made up a whole which it would be difficult to 
rival anywheie 

The material out of which the templo is erected is an indurated 
potstone, of volcanic origin, found in the neighbourhood This stone 
is said to be soft when first quarried, and easily cut in that state, though 
hardening on exposure to the atmosphere Even this, howevei, will 
not dimmish our admiration of the amount of labour bestowed on the 
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temple, for, from the number of parts still unfinished, it is, evident 
that, like most others of its class, it was built in block, and carved 
long after the stone had become hard. As we now*sec it, the stone is 
of a pleasing creamy colour, and so close-grained as to take a polish 
like marble The pillars of the groat Nundi pavilion, which look as if 
they had been turned in a lathe, are so polished as to exhibit what the 
natives call a double reflection — in other words, to reflect light from 
each other The enduring qualities of the stone seem to be unrivalled, 
for though neglected and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate for more than six centimes, the minutest details are as dear 
and sharp as the day they were finished Except from the splitting of 
the stone arising from bad masoniy, the building is as perfect as when 
its erection was stopped by the Mahomcdan conquest 

It is of course impossible to illustrate so complicated and so varied 
a design , but the woodcut on the opposite page will suffico to explain 
the gcneial ordonnance of its elevation The building stands on a 
terrace ranging from 5 to C ft in height, and paved with large slabs 
On this stands a frieze of elephants following all the sinuosities of the 
plan and extending to some 710 ft in longth, and containing not less 
than 2000 elephants, most of them with' riders and trappings, sculptured 
as only an Oriental can represent tho wisest ol brutes Above theso 
is a frieze of “ shardalas ” or conventional lions— the emblems of the 
Hoisala Bellalas who built the temple Then comes a scroll of infinite 
beauty and vanoty of design, over this a fnezo of horsemen and 
anothei scioll , ovei which is a bas lelicf of scenes from the ltamayana, 
representing tho conquest of Ceylon and .ill the vaned incidents of 
that epic This, like the other, is about 700 ft long (The fneze of 
the Parthenon is less than 550 ft ) Then come celestial beasts and 
celestial birds, and all along tho cast front a fneze of gioups fiom 
human life, and then a cornice, with a rail, divided into panels each 
containing two figuies Ovei this aie windows of pieiced slabs like 
those of Belloor, though not so nch oi varied These windows will 
bo obseivcd on the light and left of tho woodcut In the ben tie, in 
place of the windows, is first a scroll and tlion a frieze of gods and 
heavenly apsaras, dancing gnls, and other objects of Hindu mythology 
This fneze, winch is about 5 ft 6 m m height, is continued all round 
tho western front of the building, and extends to some 400 ft in 
length Siva, with his consort Parvati seated on his knee, is repeated at 
least fourteen times , \ishnu in Ins nine Avatars even oftener Brahma 
occurs three or four times, and cvciy gieat god of the Hindu Pantheon 
finds his place Some of these ai e carved with a minute elaboration 
of detail which can only be leproduced by photography, and may pro- 
bably be considered as the most marvellous exhibition of patient human 
labour that the world ever produced 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient 
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1082 


Central Pavilion, Hullabeed, East Front From a Photograph 
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industry that this building is remarkable The mode in which the 
eastern face is broken up by the larger masses, so as to give height and 
play of light and shacle, is a better way of accomplishing what the 
Gothic architects attempted by their transepts and projections This, 
however, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of out- 
line, and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets in 
which it is disposed, must be considered as a masterpiece of design in 
its class If the frieze of gods were spread along a plain surface it 
would lose more than half its effect, and the vertical angles, without 
interfering with the continuity of the frieze, give height and stiength 
to the whole composition The disposition of the horizontal lines of 
the lower friezes is equally effective Here again the artistic combina- 
tion of horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of outline and of 
light and shade, far surpass anything m Gothic art The effects are 
just what the medireval architects weio often aiming at, but they 
never attained them so perfectly as was done at Hullabeed 

If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabeed temple to such an ex- 
tent as to render its peculiarities familiar, there would be few things 
more interesting or moie instructive than to institute a comparison 
between it and the Parthenon at Athens Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another , on the contrary, they form the two opposite 
poles— the alpha and omega of architectural design , but they are tho 
best examples of their class, and between these two exti ernes lies 
the whole range of the art. Tho Parthenon is the best example we 
know of pure refined intellectual power applied to the production of an 
architectuial design Every part and every effect is calculated with 
mathematical exactness, and executed with a mechanical precision that 
never was equalled All tho curves are hjpeibolas, parabolas, 01 othei 
developments of the highest mathematical forms — every optical defect 
is foiesecn and piovided for, and eveiy p,ut has a 1 elation to eveiy 
other part in so recondite a piopoition that we feel inclined to call it 
fanciful, because we tan haidly use to its appreciation The sculpture 
is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of the masonry— scveie and 
godlike, but wutli no condescension to the lower feelings of humanity 
The Hullabeed temple is tho opposite of all this It is legular, but 
with a studied variety of outline m plan, and even greater variety in 
detail All the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two 
facets of tho Indian temple aie the same, every convolution of every 
scroll is different No two canopies in the whole building are alike, 
and eveiy part exhibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every 
mechanical restraint All that is wild in human faith or warm m 
human feeling is found portiayed on these walls , but of pure intellect 
there is little — less than there is of human feeling m the Parthenon 
It would be possible to arrange all the buildings of the world 
between these two extremes, as they tended towaid the severe intel- 
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lectual punty of the one, or to the playful exuberant fancy of the 
other , but perfection, if it existed, would be somewhere near the 
mean My own impression is, that if the so-called .Go thi c architects 
had been able to maintain foi two or three hundred years more the 
rate of progress they achieved between the 1 1th and tho 14th century, 
they might have hit upon that happy mean between severe construc- 
tive propriety and playful decorative imaginings which would have 
combined into something more perfect than tho world has yet seen 
The system, howevei, as I have endeavoured to point out, broke down 
before it had acquired the requisite degree of refinement, and that hope 
was blighted never to be revived If aichitecture ever again assumes 
an onward path, it will not be by leaning too strongly towards either 
of the extremes just named, but by grasping somewhere the happy 
mean between the two 

For our present purpose, the great value of the study of these 
Indian examples is that it widens so immensely our basis for archi- 
tectural criticism It is only by becoming familiar with forms so 
utterly dissimilar ftom those we have hitherto been conversant with, 
that we perceive how narrow is the purview that is content with one 
form or one passing fashion rising to this wider range we shall 

peiceive that architecture is as many-sided as human nature itself, and 
learn how few feelings and how few aspirations of tho human heart 
and brain there are that cannot bo expressed by its means On the 
other hand, it is only by taking this wide survey that we appreciate 
how worthless any effort of ai chitectural art becomes which does not 
honestly represent the thoughts and feelings of those who built it, or 
the height of their loftiest aspirations 
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CHAPTER VIII 

J A 1 N A. 

CON TLN T9i 

Definition of Jainism — Templos on Mount Abu — Temples of Somnafli, Cliandravati, 
and Sadree — Towers at Clnttore 


CHRONOI 0(«Y 


Parswanalh, 23rd Tirthankar, about ij 0 800 

Mahavira, 24th and last firth itikar (co- 
temporary and preceptor of Gautauia 
Buddha), died about GOO 

Amoguvcrbha King of Conji verani re 
vival of Jaina religion by Jina Scni 
Acharya 9th c ntury a u 


Munja of Ougein A 1> 833 

Dhoja of Ougein about 1000 

Jvumara Pala of Guzemt converted 1174 

Icmplewon Mount Abu 1032-1231 

Ivhombo Rana of Merwor, built templp at 
Sudrce and pillar at Clnttore 1418 


Udaj a Sinh tlurd sack ofCluttoreby Akbar 1580 


If there be difficulty m explaining the pccuhauties of Buddhist and 
Hindu architectuic, from the ignorance that necessanly exists regarding 
forms of religion so little familiar to most persons m tins country, 
thero is even more when we come to speak of the Jama religion Foi 
this we have no materials except occasional pipers in the Ti ansactions 
of learned Societies and even that information is so scanty, and the 
lesults so inconclusive, that it is almost impossible to make out eitlici 
the natuio 01 origin of the leligion It is coitain that it lose to nn 
portance onl> on the decline of Buddhism , and that it m many icspeets 
lesemblcs that system Still the Jams entn cly reject and ignoie the 
prophet who gave Ins name to Buddhism, and who impressed tlicieon 
its present form and charm tei as distinctly as Mahomet gave its 
character to the faith that hears his name 

The Jains reject entnelv Sakya Sinlia and his doctrines, but woiship 
twenty four saints, or Tiithankars as they are called, who aie said to 
have lived in India, succeeding one another at considerable and some- 
times fabulous intervals The list ( loses with Parswanath and Maha- 
vira tho last of whom is admitted by both sects to have been the 
preceptor and friend of Buddha, ch mg about 600 yeais before Chnst , 
the former 250 yeais earlier These two are the saints now puncipally 
worshipped, and indeed the onlj ones who, m the present state of om 
knowledge, can be considered as 1 cully historical personages 

The most probable hypothesis seems to be that a form of Buddhism 
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did exist in India from tho earliest ages, that Sakya Smha was a 
reformer, not of the Brahmmical religion, or of anything connected 
with it, but of this old antecedent Buddhism In process of time hip 
lcligion perished of innate decay, sinking under the burthen of its own 
immense and overgrown priesthood An attempt was then made to re- 
store the old faith, by reviving a reverence for the pie-existing teachers, 
and totally ignoring the refoim and its consequent monasticism, and 
the result of this revival was Jainism The reform was attempted, 
however, at an age when the purei traditions of the old faith must have 
been either wholly lost or very much obscuied, and when Hinduism was 
competing for the favour of the vulgar to an extent it was impossible 
to oveilook. It became m consequeneo not a purer and moio exalted 
faith, but a mixture of superstition and idolatry, such as Buddhism 
had never sunk into m its most degraded days Still it got rid of the 
priesthood, and of the unintelligible mass of metaphysical and other 
treatises which crushed that religion , and, in consequence, it still 
flourishes side by side with Hinduism m most parts of India, while 
Buddhism is wholly extinct m the land where it first was propagated 

It may, liowevoi, he that wo must look for the origin of both those 
religions to some spot external to India 1’iopcr It may bo that 
Buddhism was originally a religion of the Taitar tubes beyond the 
Himalayas, as it is now, befoic it was introduced into tho Valley of the 
Ganges , and it may be that when the Scythians crossed the lower Indus 
m tho fiist centuries of our eia they brought tho seeds ol the Jama 
religion with them W e are very far, howcvei, fiom having the know- 
ledge requisite tor deciding such questions as these, though it is useful 
to allude to them, m order to point out the direction tlic investigation 
must piobably pursue in older to arrive at any satisfactoiy result. 

Tho puncipal seats of tho Jams at present are either m Gnzerat or 
m the M} soi c, where libiaucs are said to exist, which if explored could 
could not fail to threw much light on tho subject Even this is doubt- 
ful, and Aust remain so till the books are scon , but there does exist, m 
both these and the surrounding countues, a numerous class of Jaina 
temples, and other buildings, which, if proporly examined, would settlo 
most of the disputed points of their history, in so far as they belong to 
historical times So little, however, is known of those buildings, that 
few histoncal deductions can bo obtained fiom them, and, so far from 
their lending any light to the subject, wo do not even know the history 
of the style itself, but must be content with describing the architecture 
as we find it at tho culminating point of its perfection, and the most 
brilliant period of Jama history, between the 10th or 13th centuries of 
our era 

It seems at this penod to have stood between declining Buddhism 
on tho one hand, and using Hinduism -on the other, the temporary 
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mistress of the greater part of India, extending its influence from 
Guzerat, its principal seat, to Delhi on the one hand, and to near Gape 
Comonn on the other Thus it remained till the Indians were robbed 
of their independence by the Mahomedan invaders, when they lost even 
this purer laith, tod sank by degrees into the depth of that monstrous 
superstition known at present as the Hindu religion. 

The oldest Jaina monuments now known to exist are probably 
those about Junaghur in Guzerat, and the temple at Somnath, against 
which Mahmoud, the Gaznavide, directed his famous campaign in the 
year 1026. A short account of it is given by Colonel Tod, in his 
Travels in Western India , and a view published by Captain Postans 
enables us to ascertain that it is a fifty-six-pillared portico, like the one 
represented in woodcut No 1043, with a central and four angular 
domes, but not remarkable cither for its size oi its beauty It is now 
converted into a mosque, and considerably spoilt m the process 

Some of those about Ahmodabad appear also to be of considerable 
antiquity , none of them, however, have yet been visited by any one 
who knew how to distinguish between old and new, or who could oven 
ascribe to each religion what faarly belonged to it Such classification 
must therefore be reserved for future explorers The oldest temples 
I myself have seen are those on Mount Abu m Guzerat, a noble 
mountain of granite between 5000 and 6000 feet m height, and rising 
from tho sandy desert m which it stands as abruptly as an island 
from the ocean 

On # this hill aro several Jaina temples of considerable beauty 
and extent, two pre-eminently so, being built of white marble, and 
ornamented with all the l ©sources of Indian ait of the age in which 
they were erected The moie modern of the two was built by two 
brothei s, rich merchants, botwoen the years 1197 and 1247, and for 
delicacy of caivmg and minute beauty of detail stands almost unrivalled 
even in this land of patient and lavish laboui 1 

The other, built by another merchant prince, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about the yeai a d 103 2, 2 is simpler and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow in any purely architectural object 
Being one of the oldest as well as one of the most complete examples 
known, a description of its peculiarities will form a convenient intro- 
duction to the stylo, and among other things will serve to illustrate 
how complete and perfect it had already become before we meet it 
m India. Some eight oi nine centuries had elapsed between the erec- 
tion of the tomb at Mylassa (woodcut No 233) and this temple, and it 
would have required all that time, even if devoted to the most con- 


1 A view of this temple, not very correct, | 2 See • Ulustiations of Indian A k hi tec- 

forms the title-page to Col Tods ‘Travels , ture/ by the Author, p 39, from which 
m Western India ’ 1 work the plan and view are taken 
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tmuoiis labour, to perfect such a transformation , but where are the 
intermediate examples? Though not one has yet been brought to 
light, they exist their discovery will certainly reward the first person 
who looks for them 

The annexed plan of the temple of Vimala Sah will suffice to ex- 
plain the general arrangements of this class of buildings, which are all 
tolerably similar, though 
of course varying con- | 

siderably m extent # i jp'pp* | | j 

The principal object “ “J [ p p" ppp p HtH 
here, as elsewhere,* is a ~ j | TpJ 

cell lighted only from the | j p 

door, containing a cross- H ~j~ | 
legged seated figure of the "1 | 

samt to whom the temple —I- — j 
is dedicated, in this in- — g 

stance Farswanath The — J— j J — 11 — II - J | | 

cell is always tenmnated j 1 ! — 11 — fl — 1 | I 

upwards by a pyramidal — | L 1 ~ jj i LI 

spire-like roof, somewhat I - JLJ _ !^_ LJ 

similar to those ot the j | 

numerous little temples jjTfl | ![_ __ ~ L 

of Biambanam in Java, 1 I |_| I j L 

but more like the Hindu Ip[ I I I __ I L 

temples of tj^e same age, f[ I I J j ig 

described m the last | I III ! I I S 8 

chapter To this is al- | I I I 'll!! I 

ways attached a portico, ^ 

generally of considei able li -—2 

extent, and in most in- i(H 3 rim]ilt of Vimnla Sail, Mount Abu From o Hun by the 

stances surmounted by Allthor Scalt 50 ft t0 1 in 

a dome resting on eight 

pillars, which foims indeed the distinguishing characteristic of the 
style, as woll as its most beautiful feature In this example the 
portico is composed of forty-eight pillars, which is by no means an 
unusual number , and the whole is enclosed in an oblong court-yard, 
about 140 ft by 'JO ft , surrounded by a double colonnade of smaller 
pillars, forming porticos to a range of cells, fifty five m number, which 
enclose it on all sides, exaotly as they do m a Buddhist vihara In 
this case, howevci , each cell, instead of being the residence of a monk, 
is occupied by one of those cross-legged images which belong alike to 
Buddhism and Jainism, between which many find it so difficult to dis- 
tinguish ' Hero they are, according to the Jama practice, all of Pars- 


UJ-ULQ CL Li 


m: 


Tc m j ilt of Vmwla Sail, Mount Abu From o Plan by the 
Author Scale *>u ft to 1 in 


1 See p 538 
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wanath, and over the door of each cell, or on it & jambs, are sculptured 
scenes from his life. 

As before remarked, in speaking of Brambanam in Java, this dupli- 
cation of tfye same object is one of the most marked ('haracteristics of 
Jama architecture, or at all events of that mixture of Buddhism and 
Hinduism which is found m Java, and so much resembles it In other 



religions there may be a great number of separate similar chapels 
attached to one building, but m no other would fifty-five be found, as 
m this example, each containing an image of the same samt, and all so 
identical as to be undistmguishable At Biambanam there were 238 
There, it is true, they wore detached one from the other , but this does 
not seem to be consideied as an important featuie It seoms only to be 
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thought important that the deity or saint is honoured by the number 
of his images, and that each image should be provided with a separate 
abode In other examples, however, it is only a separate niche. On 
some Jama monuments the image of the Tirthankar is repeated hundre ds, 
I may almost say a thousand times over, all the images identical, and 
the niches arranged in rows beside and above each other, like pigeon- 
holes in a dovecote 

Externally the temple is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the cell peeping 
over the plain wall, though even this is the most insignificant part of 
the erection 

The woodcut No 1084 will give some idea of the arrangement of the 
porch, but it would require a far more extensive and elaborate drawing 
to convey a correct impression of its extieme beauty of detail and 
divoisity of design Tho great pillars, as will be seen, are of the same 
height as those of tho smaller external poi ticos , and like them they 
finish with the usual biacket-capital of the East, upon this an uppei 
dwarf column or attic, it it may bo so called, is placed to give thorn 
additional height, and on these upper columns lest the great beams or 
architraves which support tho dome , as, however, the bearing is long, 
at least m appearance, the weight is relieved by the curious angulai 
htiut 01 truss of white marble, mentioned above, page 554, which, 
spimgmg from the lowei capital, seems to support the middle of the 
beam 

That this last feature is dc lived from some wooden oi cat pen try 
original, can, 1 think, seaicely be doubted, but m what mannci it was 
fiist introduced into masonry const motion is unknown probably it 
might easily bo discoveied by a more careful examination of tho 
buildings in this neighbouihood It continues as an architectural 
feature down almost to the piesent day, but giadually becoming more 
and more attenuated, till at last it loses all its constructive significance 
as a supporting member, and dwindles into a mere ornamont 

On the* octagon so formed rests the dome , the springing of which 
is shown in the last woodcut In this instance a single block m tho 
angles of tho octagon suffices to mtioduce the circle Above the second 
low of ornaments sixteen pedestals arc introduced supporting statues, 
and m the centre is a pendant of the most exquisite beauty , the whole 
is in white maible, and finished with a delicacy of detail and appro- 
pi lateness of ornament, which is piobably unsurpassed by any similai 
example to be found anywheie else Those intioduced by the Gothic 
architects in Ilonry VII ’s chapel at Westminster, or at Oxfoid, are 
coarse and clumsy in comparison 

The general external appearance of these Jama porches will bo 
understood from tho annexed view of one at Amwah near Ajunta. As 
will be observed, this is one of those 56-pillaied porches so usual 
vol li 2 s. 
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m the style (woodcut No 1043), and so characteristic of its arrange- 
ments As is generally the case when used alone, it ’is raised on a lofty 
stylobate, and crowned by a pyramidal roof, which hides externally the 
curvilinear form of the dome Their greatest chaim, howe\ or, is the 
brilliancy of light and shade which is obtained, as previously pointed 
out, by the different facets of the sides, and which never could be 
attained by any straight lined arrangement we arc acquainted with 



1085 Torch of Jain luupk ut Amwah, nrar Ajunta Fiom a Photograph l>y Major Gill 

At lliciiidiavati, a few miles to the south of Mount Abu, there are 
many remains of Jaina temples and other edifices of great beauty 
The place, however, was destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest m the middle of the fourteenth century, and ha# since re- 
mained wholly deserted It has in consequence been used as a quarry 
by the neighboui mg towns and villages, so that few of its buildings 
remain in a pci feet state 

Tho style may bo judged of by the annexed view of two pillars 
from among the many found thore Their form is nearly that of the 
temples on Mount Abu, and thou age we know to be nearly the same — 
if anything somewhat moio modern 

These temples were surpassed m extent, if not m beauty of design, 
by that at Sadree, erected by Khmnbo Ran a of Oudcypore between the 
years 1418 and 1468 He scorns to have been a zealous promoter of 
this faith, and during his long and prosperous reign filled his country 
with beautiful buildings, both crvil and ecclesiastical Amongst others 
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li© built this Temple of Sadrce, situated in a lonely and deseited glen, 
lunning into the western slqpe of the Aravulli, below his favourite 
f«yt of Komulmeer Notwithstanding long neglect, it is still nearly 
perfect, and is the most complicated and extensive Jama temple 1 have 
mysolf ever seen 

From the plan (woodcut No 1087) it will bo peiccivcd that it is 
nearly a equal e, 200 ft by 22.',, exclusive of the pi ejections on each 
face In tho centre stands the great slimic, not, liowevoi, occupied, as 
usual, by ono cell, but by four, or ratlioi foui gie.it niches, in each 



Pillars nt Chandrfivati From Tod's ‘ Westo-n India ' 


of whuli IK placed a statue of Adinath, 01 liishabdcva, the fiibt and 
greatest of the Jama saints Above this are foui otlici niches, similarly 
occupied, opening on the teiraced roofs of the budding Neai the foui 
angles of the court are four smaller shrines, and around them, or on 
each side of them, are twenty domos, supported by about 420 columns , 
four of these domes, the central ones of each group, are thieestoieys in 
height, and tower over the others , and one— that facing tho pnncipal 
entrance — is supported by the very unusual numboi of sixteen columns, 
and is 36 ft m diameter, the others being only 24 ft Light is ad- 
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nutted to the building by four uncovered courts, and the whole is 

„ surrounded by a range of 

® cells, many of them now un- 
occupied, each of which has 
a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The internal effect of this 
forest of columns may be 
gatheied from the view 
(woodcut No 1088) taken 
across one of its courts , but 
it is impossible that any 
view can reproduce the end- 
less variety of perspective 
and of light and shade which 
results from tho disposition 
of the pillars, and of the 
|aaaaag ^ domes, and from the mode 

kSd m which tho light is mtio- 

» duccd A wonderful effect 

10S1 Hun oM|„.|,Lc «t suin^ iujni iu.. iy tb <i1ho lcsu i t8 fl0m the number 

of cells, most of them con- 
ta mng images of the Tnthankar, which everywhere meet the view 


a !W, twT 


Plan of 1 « mpk at Suln i liom i Plan l>y Uk 
A nil J It to 1 in 



View in the Temple at Sadree From a Sketch by the 4uthor 
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Besides the twelve in the central Sikras there aie eighty-six cells of 
very varied form aifd size surrounding the interior, and all their facades 
more or less adorned with sculpture 

The general external effect of the Sadree Temple may be judged of 
by woodcut No 1089 , owing to its lofty basement, and the greater ele- 
vation of the principal domes, it gives a more favourable impression of 
a Jama temple „than is usually the case The greatest delect of these 
buildings as architectural designs being the want of ornament on their 
exterior faces , this, however, is more generally tho case in the older 
than m the more modern temples 

The immense number of parts m tho building, and their general 
smallness, prevents its laying claim to anything like architectural 
grandeur , but their variety, their beauty of detail — no two pillars m 
tho whole building being exactly alike — tho grace with which they 



1089 hxtmwil View of the Temple at Sadree. 

• 

are arranged, tho tasteful admixtiue of domes of different heights 
with flat ceilings, and the mode m which the light is introduced, 
combine to produce an excellent effect Indeed, I know of no other 
building m India, of the same class, that leaves so pleasing an impres- 
sion, or affolds so many hints for the graceful arrangement of columns 
in an interior 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be 
despised , it covets altogether about 48,000 sq ft , or nearly as much 
as one of our oidmary mediaeval cathedrals, and, taking tho basement 
into account, is nearly of equal bulk , while m amount of labour and 
of sculptural decorations it far surpasses any 

Without illustrations it would be tedious to enumerate the various 
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Jeuna monuments with which we are gradually becoming acquainted , 
but one modem specimen will serve to show the effect aimed at by 
this style, as well as to prove that it has hardly degeneiated from 
its ancient excellence For, though this woodcut does not prove it, 
there are photographs m this country which do exhibit the marvel- 
lous detail of this templo in a manner not to be mistaken. It 
was erected about 20 yeais ago by Huttismg, a neh^ Jain merchant, 
and dedicated to Dharmanath the 15th Tirthankar In this instance 
the external porch between two circulai towers is of great magnificence 
and most elaborately oi namented, and leads to an outer court with 
sixteen cells on either side In the centic of this is a domed porch of 
the usual form, with twenty pillars (see woodcut No 1042) This 
leads to an inner porch of twenty-two pillars, two stoi eys in height, 
and with a roof of a form very fashionable m modern Jaina temples, 
though by no means lemarkablo tor beauty, and difficult to render 
intelligible without moie illustration than it month This leads to 
a triple sanctuaiy llehind this is a smaller court with two groups 
of eight cells, one m each angle, with a laiger cell in the centre, 
and two, still more impoitant, at the point of ]unction between it 
and the first court To the eye of a Emopean, unaccustomed to its 
foims, some of them may seem strange, but its anangement at least 
will probably be admitted to be veiy peifect Each pait goes on 
increasing in dignity as wo approach the sanctuary The exterior 
expresses the interior more completely than even a Gothic design, 
and whether looked at fiom its courts or from the outside, it possesses 
vanoty without confusion, and an appi opnateness of evei\ pait to the 
purpose for which it was intended 

Even moie startling than the election of such a temple m the 19th 
century by a private individual is the cxtraordinaiy activity of aicln- 
tcctuial development which pervades the whole Jama community m 
Guzoiat Tlio fashionable shrine, on winch at the pi osent day the 
greatest amount of wealth is lavished is at Shut] unjee, oi Palitana, as 
the saered hill is called It is now being covered with now temples and 
shrmes which rival tlio old buildings not only m splendoui, but m the 
beauty and delicacy of their details, and altogether form one of the most 
remarkable gioups to be found anywlieie — the more remaikable, if we 
consider that the bulk of them weie elected within the limits of the 
present century To the philosophical student of architecture it is one 
of the most interesting spots on the face of the globe, inasmuch as he 
can there see the various processes by which cathedrals weie produced 
in the middle ages, earned on on a largei scale than anywheie else, 
and m a more natural mannei It is by watching the methods still 
followed in designing buildings m that remote locality that we become 
aware how it is that the uncultivated Hindu can nse in architecture 
to a degree of originality and perfection which has not been attained 
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m Europe since the middle ages, but which might easily be recovered 
by following the same processes 

Besides the temples above enumerated, there are many others in 
Eajpootana which would deserve a place m our history if trustworthy 
illustrations were available One of the most beautiful of these is found 
at Ajmeer, and seems tolerably perfect 1 From the extreme attenu- 
ation of the pillars it is probably modern. It may be as late as the 
reign of Akbar, but without a photograph it is difficult to feel sure. 

In and around the fort at Gwalior there are extensive remains 
of Jama excavations, and also some important temples belonging to 
that faith. The laigest m the fort is known as the Great Jain Temple 
It is only a porch, however, with a ruined sanctuary Its date 
fortunately is perfectly well known, it was dedicated 1092 The 
portion now remaining is two storeys in height, and it was at least 
intended to have been surmounted by an immense pyramidal tower 
It is uncertain whether this was ever finished, but m order to suppoit 
it the aichitcct was foiced to introduce four great piers in the middle 
of his dome, which is 36 ft in diametoi, and has thus spoiled his whole 
design internally 

This temple is interesting, not only from its perfectly known date, 
which is a landmark in the style, but from its sculptures exhibiting 
such a mixture of Jamaism and Vishnuism as to have led to considerable 
difference of opinion as to which religion it should bo ascribed 
It is m fact a perfect architectural illustration of that confusion 
between the two faiths already remarked upon at page 561 It can 
haidly be doubted that it was onginally dedicated to one of the Tir- 
thankars, but all the nine Avatars of Vishnu are theie, and othor 
symptoms of that mixtuie of the two religions which exists on the 
outer edges of the province, though not found near the con tie 

At Mooktagm, near Gawilghur, theie exists a most extensive 
group of Jama temples more picturesquely situated, m a ravine full of 
waterfalls, than almost any othei in India They are all modern, 
however, and show Btrong traces of the influence of the Mahomedan 
style. Aiches aie cuircntly employed, and bulbous domes, and othei 
heresios which must be dreadful to the Hindu mind , but they make 
up, m spite of these, a group so picturesque that it would be difficult 
to match it m any part of the world 

Besides those, there are many other groups m Eajpootana of more 
or less magnificence, but it would serve little purpose to enumerate 
them without illustrations They must therefore be reserved for some 
future occasion Frequently they are only single cells with porches 
of four or six pillars, scattered here and there by themselves, but 
whether detached or m groups, whether large or small, there is always 

# 

A view of its interior is engraved in Tod’s 1 Annals of Rajasthan,’ vol i p 778 
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a degree of taste and elegance about them which is sometimes wanting 
in other styles even in India 

In the Bengal provinces several of these Jama temples have been 
converted into mosques, and constitute some of the few remains of more 
ancient times that the bigotry of the Moslems has spared to us One 
still exists at Canouge, on the Ganges, the only really ancient buildin g 
remaining of that great city Another, though of more modern date, 
is found at Dhar, near Mandoo, m Malwa But by far the most 
remarbable is the collection of Jama remains around the Kootub 
Mmar, at old Delhi, where they form tho most picturesque and inte- 
resting group of ruins now found in Northern India, and for elaborate 
exuberance of detail are almost unrivalled 

The process by which this conversion of a Jama temple to a Mos- 
lem mosque was effected will bo easily understood by referring to the 
plan of that of Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu (woodcut No 1083, p 623) 
By removing tho principal cell and its poich fiom the centre of the 
court, and building up the enhances of the cells that surround it, a 
court yard was at once obtained, surrounded by a double colonnado, 
which always was tho typical form of a mosque Still one essential 
feature was wanting — a more important sido towards Mecca , this they 
easily obtained by removing tho smaller pillars from that side, and 
re erecting in their place the larger pillars of tho porch, with their 
dome m tho centre , and, if there wero two smaller domes, by placing 
them at each end Thus, without a single new column or carved 
stone being required, they obtained a mosque which, for convenience 
and beauty, was unsurpassed by anything they afterwards erected 
from their own original designs All this, however, will be more fully 
illustrated in Book V , when describing the Mahomedan archiftcture 
of India, of which tfiis transformation was the commencement, as it 
was the end of the style which has just been described. 


Mysore 

From photographs which have recently reached this country, some 
idea may be foimed of the style of architecture practised by the Jams 
in their southern settlements, but as these are unaccompanied by 
plans or descriptions, and no dates are assigned to them, it is impossible 
to speak of them with any confidence. From what little w© know 
of the history of this country we learn that the great Chalukya 
family held sway all round the shores of the Indian Ocean from 
the Indus to the Cauvery, from about the 6 th centuiy to the 13 th or 
14th When we first meet any authentic recoids of them they cer- 
tainly professed the Jaina faith , but before their fall they had ||arly 
all been converted to Hinduism The Beljala dynasty of Mysore, who 
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erected the temples of Belloor and IJullabeed described above, were 
among the greatest builders of the age They were certainly Jams 
from their accession, 984, to the conversion of Vishnu Verdanna, 1124, 
and there must bo many remains of temples built by them m their 
earlier days When these are found, they cannot fail to be amongst 
the most beautiful specimens of Indian architecture yet brought to 
light 

Tradition ascubes some of the templos at Sravana Bellagoola 
to these kings, though our knowledge does not enable us to indicate 
which these may be This place, which lies about 35 miles noith-west 
of Seringapatam, is still the principal seat of the Jains in Southern 
India. On one of its hills is a colossal statue of “Gomut” Raja 
(Godama ?), 70 ft m height, of one stone It is said that the summit 
of the hill was cut away till this only was left , but it is moie probable 
that the nucleus was a Louldei lying on the summit On the opposite 
lull are fifteen temples of considerable dimensions, and all, so far as 
can be judged, of much more modern date than the Bcllala dynasty 
They arc all m the Dravidian stylo of Southern India, something like 
the right hand Rath at Mahavell iporo (woodcut No 100G), but of 
gieat purity of design and outline If they are old they would 
tin owgi cat light on the origin of that style My impression, however, 
is that they aio modern — 200 or 300 years old — but even these are 
intci esting as showing bow the Jams could purify a very exuberant 
foim of architectural ait 

In the photographic illustrations of architecture in Mysore and 
Dharwar just published, are several examples of southern Jaina archi- 
tecture of very gieat beauty One at Guduk is supenoi as an external 
spue or vimana to anything yet described as existing m Guzeiat 
Anotlfti at Lukoonda is of singular elegance of Retail, though not so 
pleasing m outline, and at Bel gaum and elsewheio othei examples aie 
given, but m too fragmentary a form to admit of any classification or a 
geneial descnption of the styles being denied fiom them They 
suffice to shew that a gieat number of examples do exist, belonging 
to tho best ago of Indian arclntoc tin e, and quite sufficient to rondei 
this chapter of its history deal and full, so soon as anyono will take' 
the trouble of making a systematic examination of them As, with 
the aid of photography, this would not he difficult, we may tiust that 
it will soon be undertaken 


Towers 

The Jains, like their predecessors tho Buddhists, weie great tower- 
builders, but towers are, m themselves, frailer structuies than tem- 
ples, besides winch thero is less zeal in preserving them, so that few 
lemwja perfect to oin day Two of those aie still standing in tho foit 
of Cmttare The older and smallci of the two, belonging apparently 
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to the* tenth century, is the most elegant in form and detail It is not 
known for what purpose it was erected 1 The other was raised by the 
same Khumbo Hana who 


built the temple at Sa- 
dree, to commemorate 
his victory over Mah- 
moud of Malwa, in the 
year 143 9 Jtistheiefoie 
in Buddhist language a 
Jaya Sthamba , or pillai 
of victoiy, like that of 
Trajan at Borne, but in 
infinitely better taste as 
an architectmal object 
than the Boinan exam- 
ple, though m sculp- 
tuio it may be mfeiioi 
As will be seen fiom 
the woodcut, it is nine 
Htoicys in height, cadi 
of whidi is distinctly 
maiked on the e\te- 
rioi A stan m the ccn- 
tie com mmi] ( ,ites with 
each, and leads to the 
twouppci stoieys, which 
aic open, and moie orna- 
mental than those lie- 
low It is oO ft wide 
at the base, and mine 
than 1 20 ft m height , 
the whole being toveied 
with arcfcitectuial orna 
ments and sculptuies to 
such an extent as to 
leave no plain parts, 
while at the same time 
this mass of decoiation 
is so kept under, that 
it in no way mtei feres 
cither with the outline 
or the geneial effect of 
the pillai 



] 091 Tow or at Chittore Mom a Sketch by the Author 


f 

1 See * Illustrations of Indian Architecture,- by the Author, Plato ix 
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The Mahomedans, as we shall afterwards see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory to commemorate their exploits, but the most 
direct imitation was by the Chinese, whose mne-storeyed pagodas are 
almost literal copies of these Jaina towers, translated into their own 
peculiar mode of expression. 

Of the civil architecture of the Jams we know little In the few 
buildings remamipg there is nothing to distinguish them from those of 
the Hindus, and nothing that can at all vie either in interest or beauty 
with the temples we have just been describing These temples, 
though smaller than those of the Southern Hindus, and less grand than 
some of the Buddhist remams, are still, I must think, the most ploasmg 
and elegant specimens — of internal architecture at least — that are now 
to be found m India Could they be traced to their source, they 
would probably afford as interesting a chapter of architectural history 
as any of the second-class stylos we are acquainted with At pie- 
sent the stylo is less known than any of the othors found in India, 
and its history can scarcely bo said to have been even broached, 
much less written by any of those who have hitherto given their 
attention to the subject 1 


1 In the above account of Jaina archi- 
tecture I have omitted all alluBion to the 
Indra Subha group of caves at Ellora, 
which are generally, and, I believe, cor- 
rectly, ascribed to the Jama I have 
done this because structural examples are 
ao much more easily understood, that they 
are always preferable when they exist, 
and there ib nothing m these caves re- 
markable in itself, nor nnvthing that 


would throw more light on the subject 
than has been done by the examples above 
quoted They look much more like Bud- 
dhist caves without cells than anything 
the Jams ever built, so far at least as we 
know, and, though interesting as speci- 
mens of cave architecture, have not the 
same merit as structural buildings Illus- 
trations of them will be found in Darnell's 
• Views in the East 1 
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CHAPTER T 

INTRODUCTORY 

From a very eaily penod in the world’s history a great group of 
civilized nations existed m Central Asia between the Mediterranean 
and the Indus They lived apait, having lew lelations with then 
neighbouis, except of wai and hatred, and solved rather to separate 
than to bung togetliei the Indian and European communities which 
flourished beyond them on either hand 

Alexander’s great raid was tho first attempt to bleak through this 
barner, and to join tho East and West by commercial or social inter- 
changes The steady oiganisation of the Roman empire succeeded in 
consolidating what that brilliant conqueror had sketched out During 
the permanence of her supremacy tho space intervening between India 
and Euiopo was budged over by the oidei she maintained among the 
vaiious communities established in Central Asia, and there seemed no 
reason whjr tho intercourse so established should be interrupted Un- 
suspected, however, by the Roman world, two nomade nations, unin- 
fluenced by her civilisation, hung on eithei flank of this great lino of 
communication, ready to avail themselves of any moment of weakness 
that might occur 

The Arabs, as the most impetuous, and neaicst tho centre, were the 
first to break their bounds , and in the oourse of the 7th century Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and the north of Africa became theirs Spain was con- 
quered, and India neaily shared the samo fate Under Muawiah the 
first caliph of the Ommiahs, two attempts were made to cross the Indus 
by the southern loute — that which the Scythians had successfully fol- 
lowed a short time before Both these attempts failed, but under Walid, 
Mahomed Cassim, a h 99, did effect a settlement m Smde. It proved 
a banen conquest, howevei , for though - a Mahomedan dynasty was 
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established there, it soon became independent of the Califate, and 
eventually died out 

The supremacy of the Califate was as brief as it was brilliant Its 
hour of greatest glory was about the year 800, m the reign of Haroun 
el Eashid From that time decay set m , and after two centuries more 
the effeminacy and corruption inherent in Eastern dynasties had so for 
progressed as to encouiage the Is or them hordes to move 

During the course of the 11th century the Tartar hordes, who were 
hitherto only known as shepherds pasturing their herds on the stoppos 
of Northern Asia, first made their appeal ance south of tho Paropamisan 
range as conquerors , and for six centuries their pi ogress was steadily 
onwards, till, m the year 1683, we find tho Turks encamped undei the 
walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aurungzebo loid paiamount of the 
whole of India Pioper, while Egypt and all the intei vening countries 
ownod the rule of sovereigns of Turanian race 

The architecture of the nations under the Arab Califate has already 
been described, and is of very minor importance 1 The ruling people 
were of Semitic race, and had no taste tor architectural magnificence, 
and unless where they happened to govern a people of another stock, 
they have left few traces of their art 

\Y ith the Northern hordes the case was widely different , the} wcie, 
without an exception, of Tuiaman blood, moie oi less pure, and wheio- 
over they went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain to 
mark their piesence, and to convey an idea of their splendoui In order 
to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear m mind that the 
Semitic conquest, from Mecca as a centic, extended from the mouths 
of tho Guadalquivir to those of tho Indus, and left but little worthy of 
lemaik in architecture Tho Tuiaman conquest, fiom Bolvluua and 
Balkh as centics, extended fiom Constantinople to Cuttack, and coveml 
the whole intervening space with monuments of eveiy class Those ot 
tho west and centic have aheady been described m speaking of Turkey 
and Persia , tho Eastern Liancli lcmams to be desenbed, and fits monu- 
ments are those of which this division of the work puipoits to bo a 
description 

The Saracenic architects showed m India tho same pliancy in adopt- 
ing the styles of the various people among whom they had settled which 
characterised their practice in the countnes aheady desenbed It thus 
happens that in India we have at least ten or twelvo difierent styles of 
Mahomedan architecture , and if an attempt weie made to exhaust all 
the examples, it would be found neeessaiy to enumerate even a great ei 
number 


1 Egypt shewed little taste for architectural display till she fell under tlie sway of 
the Metnlook Sultans, and Saracenic architecture in Persia practically commences 
with the Seljukians. 
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1 The first of these is the style of Ghazni Though not situated 
striotly within the limits of India Proper, there is every reason to sup 
pose that Mahmood, to whom the city owes its adornment, employed 
Indian aichitects to erect his buildings, and there can be no doubt, as 
all the future conquerors of India came either from G haz ni, or passed 
through it, that its architecture had a most important influence on the 
Indian stylos We know, however, so little about the buildings of 
Ghazni, that it is difficult to say what that influence was. It is, how- 
ever, the most important question outstanding with regard to the Indian 
styles, and their connexion with the Western world, and consequently 
the most interesting problem to solve 

2 Next to this comes the Paihan style of Northern India, 1193- 
1554, spicading from Delhi over the wholo of Upper India (now 
known as the North-West Provinces), and lasting for about throe 
ccntui les and a half During this period, however, the central powci 
was fiequently so weak that the distant piovmees soon became inde- 
pendent, and with this independence developed a new form of archi- 
tectui e 

If a line is drawn due east and west across Tndia fiom the mouths 
of the Ganges to thoso of the Indus, we shall find four independent 
states and styles within that zone 

3 Bengal, with its capital at Gour, 120 ’-1573, developed a style of 
great mte.est m an ethnological, though haidly so much so in an archi- 
tectural point of view 

4 Next to this is that of Jauntorl, 1397-1478, one of the most dis- 
tinct and charactci istic of tho Indian styles, based apparently on the 
antecedent Buddhist aiclntectuio of tho piovmcc 

5 Tho thud of this group, and the filth m the enumeration of tho 
wholo, is the style Malwa, capital Mandoo, 1387-1568 It is more like 
the Pathan style of the noith than the others, but still possesses 
features of its own sufficient to entitle it to separate consideration 

6 The last of the four is that of Ahmldabap, 1391-1583, which, 
taken altogether, is perhaps the most intei estmg of the group Not only 
are its details of extreme beauty and elegance, but, being practically a 
development of the Jama architecture, it is moie purely Indian than 
any other, not excepting that at Jaunpore, which comes next to it m 
this respect 

7 South of this zone the principal style is that of Blejapore, 1498- 
lbCO, differing most essentially fiom those enumerated above, and 
remarkable for its constructive boldness and a general grandeur of con- 
ception and design 

8 All these were finally absoibed in the great Mogul empire^ 
founded by Baber (1494), and which for our present purposes may be 
considered as ending with the death of Aurungzebe m 1707 This style 
is the one best known, and has hitherto bean generally characterized as 
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the Saracenic style of India, although with more extended knowledge 
this is found to be fer from being the case 

If this enumeration were intended to be exhaustive, it would be 
necessary to include the Bahmany style of the Deccan, 1347 to 1525 , 
that of Golconda, 1512 to 1672, and that of Ahmednniiggur, 1400 to 
1607. These three are on the south, and anterior to the extension of 
the Mogul sway over the whole of India , and since the fall of that great 
dynasty three others have sprung up m Oude, Hydrabad, and the 
Mysore, each possessing a peifectly distinct style of its own, but gene- 
rally so inferior as only to require to be described in some work especi- 
devoted to the subject 

For the present we must content ourselves with tho first eight, 
reserving the remaining six for an occasion when it may be consideied 
desirable to exhaust the subject of Saracenic architecture m India 

In so slight a sketch as the present must inevitably be of a great 
subject, it is necessary to omit a great deal that is much more worthy 
of notice than these aberrant types of the style They are not remark- 
able for any inherent beauty of design, nor do thoy lllustiate any ol 
the great principles of architecture, unless it is the degeneracy m art 
which inevitably follows loss of independence or decay of public 
virtue 
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CHAPTER II. 

GHAZNI 

CONTLNlb 

Tomb of Mahmoud — Gates ot Somuath — Minors on the Plain 


CHRONOLOGY 

Srtbuktagin, founder ad 976 Abdur rublnd 1048 

Mahmoud 977 Ibrahim 1054 

Masoud 1030 Shaliab ud-dnen (first of Ohm i dynasty) 1183 


Towards the latter part of the 9 th century the powei of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad was sinking into that state of lapid decline which is the late 
of all Eastern powers During the reign of A1 Motamed, 870-891, Egypt 
became independent, and the northern province of Bokhara threw off 
the yoko under Nasr ben Ahmed, the governor appointed by the Caliph, 
the descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who declared and maintained 
his independence, and so formed the Samanian dynasty After the 
dynasty had existed about a century, Sabuktagm, a Toorkish slavo 
belonging to a general of one of the last of the Samanian kings, ren- 
dered himself also independent of his master and established himself m 
Ghazni, of which he was governor, founding the well-known dynasty 
of Ghaznavides His successor Mahmoud, a d 977-1030, is one of the 
best-known kings m Indian history, owing to his brilliant campaigns 
m India, and more especially that in which he destroyed the celebrated 
temple of Spmnath 

On his return from an earlier campaign, m which he had sacked the 
town of Muttra, we learn from Ferishtah that the king ordered a mag- 
nificent mosque to be built of marble and granite, afterwards known 
by the name of the Celestial Bnde Near it he founded a university 
When the nobility of Ghazni perceived the taste of their king m 
architecture, they also endeavoured to vie with one another in the 
magnificence of their palaces, as well as m the public buildings which 
were raised for the embellishment of the city “ Thus,” continues the 
historian, “ the capital was in a short time ornamented with mosques, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservons, and cisterns, beyond any city 
m the East.” 
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The plain of Ghazni still shows the remains of this splendour , and 
in the dearth of information regarding Persian art of that age, an 
account of it would he one of the most interesting and valuable 
pieces of information we could receive These ruins, however, have 
not been as yet either examined or described , 1 and even the tomb of 



1092 Minar at Ghazni From a l>ruwing by G T Vlgne, Esq 


1 It is very much to be regretted that \ interest ot these ruins , and it is to be 
not a single officer accompanied our armies, I hoped, if an opportunity should again 
when they passed and repnssed ovei I occur, that their importance to the history 
Ghazni, able or willing to appreciate the of art m the East will not be overlooked 
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the Great Mahmoud is unknown to us, except hy name, 1 2 notwithstand- 
ing the celebrity it acquired from the lemoval of its gates to India at 
the termination of our disastrous campaigns in that country. 

These gates aie of Deodar pine,* and the carved ornaments on them 
are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ebn Tou- 
loun and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove that they 
are of the same date, but also to show how similar were the modes 
of decoration at these two extiemities of the Moslem empire at the 
time of their execution 

Two mmars still adorn tho plain outside the city, and form, if not 
the most striking? at least the most prominent of the ruins of that city 
Neither of them was ever attached to a mosque , they are indeed 
pillars of victory, or Jaya Sthambas , 8 like those in India, and aie such 
as we might expect to find in a country so long Buddhist One of 
them was erected by Mahmoud himself, the other was built, or at least 
finished, by Masoud, one of his immediate successois 4 

The lower part of those towers is of a star-like form — the plan 
being appaiently formed by placing two squares diagonally tho one 
over tho othei The upper part, using to the height of about 140 ft 
from the giound, is cuculai , both are of brickwoik, covered with orna- 
ments of teria-cotta of oxtremo elaboiation and beauty, and retaining 
its sharpness to the present day 

Several other mmais of the same class aie found farther west, even 
as far as the loots of the Caucasus, 3 which, like these, were pillars 
of victory, erected by the conqueiois on then battle-fields None of 
them have tho same aichitectuial merit as those ot Ghazni, at least in 
then present stato, though it ma) be that their ornaments, having 
been in stucco or some perishable material, have disappeared, leaving 
us now only the skeleton of what they were 

The weakness of Mahmoud’s successors left the Indians m lepose 
ioi more than a centuiy and a half, and, like all Eastern dynasties, the 
Ghaznavides were gradually sinking to inevitable decay, when their fall 
was precipitated by the crimes of one of them, which were fearfully 
avenged by the destruction of their einpne and capital by Ala ud-deen, 


1 The sketch of the tomb published by nath, is entirely disproved by tho fact of 

Mr Vigne m his * Travels m Afghanistan ' ' their being of tho local pine wood, as 

gives too confined a portion of it to enable | well as by the Btyle of decoration, which 
us to judge either of its foim or detail i has no resemblance to Hindu woik 

The gate in fiont is probably modern, and | 3 See pp 635, &c 

the foiled arches in the background ap- , 4 Bee ti an slat ion of the inscription on 

pear to he the only ports that belong to I these mmars, J A B B , No 184, for 
the 11th century , 1843 

2 The tradition that these gates were | 6 Two arc represented by Dubois do 

of sandal- wood, and brought fiom Bom- 1 Montpcreux, * Voyage autour du Oauoase/ 

2 r 2 
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and their race was at length superseded by that of the Ghori, in the 
person of Shahab ud-deen, in the year 1183. 

Though centuries of misrule have weighed on this country since 
the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probable that all traces 
of their magnificence have passed away, but till their cities are 
examined by some one competent to discriminate between what is good 
or bad, or old or new, we must be content merely to indicate the posi- 
tion of the style, leaving this chapter to be written hereafter, when 
the requisite information shall have been obtained In the meanwhile, 
it is satisfactory to know that between Herat and the Indus there do 
exist a sufficient number of monuments to enable us to connect the 
styles of the West with those in the East They have been casually 
described by travellers, but not in such a manner as to rendei them 
available for our purposes , and m the present unsettled state of the 
country, it may be some time yet before their elucidation can be 
accomplished 
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CHAPTER III. 

PATHAN STYLE 

CONTENTS 

Mosque at Old Dellu— Kootub Mmur— Tomb of Ala ud-deon — Pathan Tombs— 
Ornamentation of Patban Mosques 


bhah&b ud-deen Ghori 
Kutub ud-doen Ibok 
Shinn ud deen Allurnsh 
Ala ud docn 
Pugluck Shah 


CHRONOLOGY 


vd 1192 Nasar ud-deen, last of Khiljis 1393 

1006 Khycr Khan under I amerlanp 1414 

1210 Behloll I odi 1450 

1295 Sherc Shah 1510 

1321 I Sekundcr defeated by A kbar 1554 


With all the vigour of a new iace, the Ghorians set about the con- 
quest of India After sustaining a defeat in the year 1191, Shahab ud- 
deen again entered Tndia m 1193, when he attacked and defeated 
Pirthay, Baja of Delhi Tins success was followed by the conquest of 
Oanouge m 1194, and after the fall of these two, the capitals of the 
greatest empires in the peninsula, India may be said to ha's e been con- 
quered before Ins death, winch happened m 1206 

At his death his great empire fell to pieces, and India fell to the 
share of Kootub ud-deen Ibek Tins prince was originally a Tooikish 
slave , who aftei wards bccamo one of Shahab ud-deen’s generals and 
contributed greatly by his talents and mil itaiy skill to the success of 
his master He and his successor, Altumsh, continued nobly the work 
so successfully begun, and befoie the death of the latter, in 1235, the 
empire of *noi them India had permanently passed fiom the hands of 
the Hindus to those of their Mahomedan conquerors 

For more than three centuries tho empire continued under a suc- 
cession of Tooikish, or, as they arc usually called, Patban dynasties 
These monaichs exhibited a continued vigour and energy very unusual 
in the East, and not only sustained but increased and consolidated 
this newly acquired accession to the dominions of tho faithful, until 
1494, when Baber, the 4th in descent from Tamerlane, invaded Hmdo- 
stan He finally succeeded in establishing the celebrated dynasty of 
the Moguls, which during six successive reigns, extending over the 
extraordinary period of more than two centuues, leached a degree of 
splendour and solid power almost unknown in the East 

The Pathans commenced their caieor In India with a gieat display 
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of architectural magnificence , or rather, in the first flush of conquest, 
they employed their new subjects to erect for them a series of buildings 
in their new capital at Delhi, which are among the most remarkable 
in the country, but as they became established their architectural 
zeal seemed to slacken Notwithstanding this, we have, throughout 
their whole career, buildings— especially tombs — belonging to this 
race, and remarkable rather for a stem sevority of style and gloomy 
appropriateness than for Ihe lighter graces of ai chitectural design 
These remarks do not, however, apply to the group of ruins which 
still exiBt around tho tall column of Victory erected by Kootub at 
Delhi within tho piecmcts of the palace of the unfor lunate Pirthay 
Raja, m order to perpetuato the memory of his conquest of the 
Hindus 

Even in situation those nuns are singularly beautiful, for they 
stand on the gentle slope of a hill, ovei looking a plain that had once 
appaiently been a lake, but which afterwards became the site of thice 
successive capitals of the East In fi ont are the ruins of Togluckabad, 
the gigantic fort of an old Pathan chief, and farther north the plain is 
still coveied with the rums of Old Delhi, the capital of the later Pathans 
and earlier Moguls Beyond that, at the distance of 9 or 10 miles, 
arc seen tho towers of Shahjehanabad, the modem capital, and till 
recently the seat of the nominal monarchy of the Great Mogul Still 
farthor north are situated the civil station and cantonments of tho 
British rulers of the country It is a fortunate circumstance that 
the Butish station was not, as at Agia, placed m tho midst of the 
rums, since it is to this that we owe their prcseivation But for tho 
distance, maible columns would doubtless have been taken for all 
purposes foi which they might have been available, with a total dis- 
legard to their beauty and the mtcicst of the rums thereby annihilated 
Even as it is, the buildings belonging to the celebrated Shahlimar 
gardens, which were the only buildings of imppitance m the noighboui- 
hood of the English station, have disappeared , but these are of slight 
impoitance as compared with tho nuns fuither south 1 1 

The gen ei al arrangement of tho pnncipal imns will bo understood 
from the plan (woodcut No 1093), which was taken with great care, 
though the scale to which it has been necessary to reduce it prevents 


1 At one time a better influence seems 1 surmounted the whole , but, as this wus 
to have prevailed, and some money was of lath and plaster, or some such ma- 
speut in lepauing the Kootub Mmar It tonal, it disappeared Jong ago, and the 
is true this was done m the worst possible pavilion itself has since then been taken 
taste A door was added m the true style down and erected on the ground The 
of Strawberry Hill Gothic , a kiosk was masonry was, however, at that time re- 
stuck on its summit copied fiom the garden paired and consolidated, and we must 
pavilion of some Modern dwelling in Delhi therefore be thankful that so much was 
and balustrades were added to the bal- | done, and not grumble at the mode 
conies in the same taste A dome once ' 
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all its peculiarities from being seen. To understand it, it is necessary 
to bear m mind that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all the walls 
of Mahomedan architecture. 

It is a little difficult to determine whether the pillars now stand 
as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have been taken 



109.1 Plan of Ruins In Old Delhi Prom a Plan by the Author Scale 100 ft to I in 


down and re-arranged by the conquerors Even supposing the former 
to be the case, it is quite evident that all the enclosing walls were 
erected by the Moslems, since all the string-courses are covered with 
ornaments in their style, and all the openings possess pointed arohes, 
which the Hindus never used, indeed, it seems probable that the 
whole structure was rearranged m the form we now see it by the 
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Mahomedans The celebrated mosque at Canouge is undoubtedly a 
Jama temple, rearranged on a plan precisely similar to that of the 
mosque of Amrou at Old Cairo (woodcut No 921) The roof and 
domes are all of Jama architecture, so that no trace of the Moorish 
style is to be seen internally but the exterior is as purely of Maho- 
medan architecture There is another mosque at Dhar v near Mandoo, 
of more modern date, and, without doubt, a re-arrangement of a Jaina 
temple, as explained p 633. Another, in the fort at Jaunpore, as well 
as fragments of other mosques elsewhere, all show the same system of 
taking down and re-arrangmg the materials on a different plan If, 
therefore, the pillars at the Kootub weie in situ , it would be the only 
mstanco known of such a case It may be necessary to explain that 
there could bo no difficulty in taking down and rebuilding these 
erections, because the joints of the pillars are all fitted with the p^- 
cision that Hindu patience alone could give Each compartment of 
the roof is composed of nine stones— four architraves, four angular 



1094 Section of part of East Colonuade at the Kootub, Old Iklhi Scale 25 feet to l m 

and one central slab (as explained m diagram No 10 56, p 552), all 
so exactly fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily to be taken 
down and put up again The same is true of the domes, all which, 
being honestly and fanly fitted, would suffer no damage from the 
process of removal 

The section (woodcut No 1094), of one half of the principal colon- 
nade (the one facing the great senes of aiches) will explain its form 
better than words can do It is so purely Jama, that it should per- 
haps have been mentioned m speaking of that style , but as forming 
a part of the cailiest mosque m India, it is more appropriately intro- 
duced in this place The pillars are of the same order as those 
used on Mount Abu (woodcut No 1084), except that those at Delhi 
are much ncher and more elaborate They belong probably to 
the 11th or 12th century, and are among the few specimens to be 
found in India that seem to be overloaded with ornament — there not 
being one inch of plain surface from the capital to the base Still 
the ornament is so sharp and so cleverly executed, and the effect, 
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ia their present state of decay and ruin, so picturesque, that it is 
yeiy difficult to find fault with what is so in si in 

stances the figures that wore on the shafts of the pillars have been 
cut off, as offensive to Mahomedan stnctness with regard to idolatrous 
images, but on the roof and less seen parts, the cioss-legged figures 
of the Jama saints, and other emblems of that rebgion, mky 8t Ul be 
detected J 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
but in the great range of arches on the western side, extending north 



Ctntral Range < r Aith h at the kootub 1 10m i Sketch In the Authe r 


and south for about 385 ft T and consisting of throe gi eater and eight 
smallor arches , the central one 22 ft wide and 53 'high , the larger 
side arches 24 ft 4 in , and about the same height as the cential 
arch , the smaller aiches, which are unfortunately much ruined, are 
about half these dimensions Behind this, at the distance of 32 ft, 
are the foundations of another wall , but whether intended to be 
earned as high as that m front is by no means apparent It seems 
probable that the Hindu pillars between the two screens were the 
only part pioposed to be roofed, since some of them are built into 
the back part of the gieat arches, and all above them is quite plain 
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and smooth, without the least trace of any intention to construct a 
vault or roof of any sort. Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential 
part of a mosque , a wall facing Mecca is all that is required, and 
m India is frequently all that is built, though an enclosure is often 
added in front to protect the worshippers from interruption Roofed 
colonnades are of course convenient and ornamental accompaniments, 

yet far from being indispensable 

The history of this mosque, as told 
m its construction, is as cunous as any- 
thing about it It seems that the Afghan 
conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea 
that pointed arches were the true form 
for aichitectural openings, but, being 
without science sufficient to construct 
them, they left the Hindu architects 
and builders whom they employed to # 
follow their own devices as to the mode 
of carrying out the form The Hindus 
up to this time had never built arches 
— nor indeed did they for centuries 
afterwards Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to make the pointed openings 
on the same principle upon which they 
built thoir domes They carried them 
up in horizontal courses as far as they 
could, and then closed them by long 
slabs mooting at the top, the construc- 
tion being m tact that of the arch of 
the aqueduct at Tusculum, shown in 
woodcut No 170 The same aichitects 
weie employed by their masters to 
ornament the faces of these arches, 
and this they did by copying and re- 
peating the ornaments on the pillars 
and friezes on the opposite sides of the 

1096 Minar of Kootub l rom a Sketch by , 

the Author court, covering the whole with a lace- 



work of intricate and delicate carving, 
such as no mosque ever received before or since , and which— though 
perhaps in a great measure thrown away when used on such a scale— 
is, without exception, the most exquisite specimen of its ^.lasa known 
to exist anywhere The stone being particularly bard and good, the 
carving retains its freshness to the present day, and is only destroyed 
above the arches, where the faulty Hindu construction hw. g super- 
induced premature decay 

The Kootub minar or great minaret is 48 ft 4 in in diameter at the 
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base, -and, when measured in 1794, was 242 ft m height 1 * * * Even then, 
however, its capital was ruined, so that some 10 or perhaps 20 ft. must 
be added to this to complete its original elevation It is ornamented 
by four boldly projecting balconies , one at 90, the second at 140, the 
third at 1 80, and the fourth at 203 ft from the ground , between which 
are nchly sculptured raised belts containing inscriptions In the lower 
storey the projecting nbs which form tho flutes are alternately angular 
and circular, m the second circular, and m the third angular only , 
above this the minar is plain, and principally of white marble with 
belts of the rod sandstone of which tho thiee lower storeys are 
composed 

The angular flutings — if they may be so called— are interesting in 
this instance, as they are evidently copied from the older Jama or 
Chalukya style which previously existed on the spot We have no 
Jama temples remaining at Delhi, but those at Guduck in Dharwar,* 
tho Kait Iswara at Hullabeed (woodcut No. 1079), and many others, 
exhibit this peculiarity It adds also to the probability of the Ghazni 
monuments being elected by Hindu architects, that we find the same 
angular arrangement in the base of tho minars outside that city 

Tho only Mahomedan building known to be taller than this is the 
minaret of the mosque of Ilassan, at Cairo (p 389 and woodcut No 
928) , but as the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly independent building, 
it has a far nobler appearance, and both m design and finish far sur- 
passes not only its Egyptian uval, but any building of its class known 
to me m the whole world 

At tho distance of 470 fr north of this one a second minar was 
commenced, of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft in circumference. It 
was only carried up to tho height of 40 ft , and abandoned probably 
m consequence of the removal of the seat of government to the new 
capital of Togluckabad 

The date of all these buildings is known with sufficient exactness 
from the inscriptions which they bear, 8 from which it appears that the 
inner court was enclosed by Shahab ud deen The central range of 
arches (woodcut No 1095j was built by Kootub ud-deen , the wmgs 
by Altumsh, whose tomb is behind the northern range, and the minar 
was cither built or finished by the same monarch they extend there- 
fore fiom a c 1196-1235, at which date they wore left incomplete in 
consequence of the death of the last-named king 

Immediately behind the north west corner of the mosque stands the 
tomb of Altumsh, the founder Though small, it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purposes that Old Delhi 

1 ' Asiatic Researches,' vol iv p 313 2 * Architectural Illustrations of Dhar- 

Its present height, according to Gen war and Mysore^^PIate I 

Cunningham, is (after the removal of the 8 Translated by Wulter Ewer, 'Asiatic 

modern pavilion) 238 ft 1 m Researches/ vol xiv p 480 
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affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the builders still display a 
certain degree of inaptness m fitting the details to their new purposes. 
The effect at present is injured by the want of a roof, which, judging 
from appearance, was nover completed, if ever commenced In addition 
to the beauty of its details it is interesting as being the oldest tomb 
known to exist m India 

A more beautiful example than even this is the other, shown on the 
left hand of the plan (woodcut No 1093) It was erected by Ala ud- 
deen Khilji, and the date 1310 is found among its inscriptions. It is 
therefore about a century more modem than the other buildings of the 

place, and displays the 
Pathan style at its pe- 
riod of greatest perfec- 
tion, when the Hindu 
masons had learned to 
fit their exquisite style 
of decoration to the 
forms of their foreign 
masters Its walls are 
decorated internally 
with a diaper pattern of 
unrivalled excellence, 
and the mode m which 
the square is changed 
into an octagon is more 
simply elegant and ap- 
piopnate than any 
other example I am ac- 
quainted with m India 
The pendentives ae 
cord perfectly with the 
pointed openings m 
the four other faces, and 

1097 Interior of a Tomb at Old Delhi l«rom a Sketch by the Author al ° in evei T respect 

appropriately construc- 
tive. 1 Tiue, there are defects Foi instance, they are rather too plain 
for the elaborate diapering which covers the whole of the lower part 
of the building both internally and externally , but ornament might 
easily have been added , and then plainness accords with the simplicity 
of the dome, which is indeed by no means worthy of the substructure 
Not being pierced with windows, it seems as if the architect assumed 
that its plainness would not be detected m the gloom that prevails m 
oonsequenoe 

1 The same form of pendentive is found at Sorbistan (woodcut No 946) nearly ten 
centuncs before this time 
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There are several other fragments grouped around the Kootub, 
belonging either to an early age or to the quasi-Hindu style, which 
differs most materially from the ordinary form of Pathan art at a sub- 
sequent period By the time when Togluck Shah moved his capital 
to the plain below, the Pathans had worked themselves tolerably free 
fiom dependence on Hindu architects to carry out their buildings, 
and then expressed themselves with a rude grandeur which is very 
remarkable 

The usual form of a Pathan tomb will be better understood from 
the following woodcut (No 1098), representing a nameless sepulchre 
among tho hundieds that still strew the plains of Old Delhi It con- 



1098 fomb at Old Delhi Irom a Sketch by the Author 


sists^pf an octagonal apartment, about 50 ft m diameter, surrounded by 
a verandah following the samo form, each face being ornamented by 
three arches of the stilted pointed form generally adopted by the 
Pathans, and it is supported by double square columns, which are 
almost as universal with them as the form of arch It is evidently a 
reminiscence of the Hindu art from which their style sprang 

When the stern old warrior Togluck Shah (1321) founded the new 
Delhi, which still bears his name, he built himself a tomb, not in a 
gaiden, as was usually the case, but in a strongly-fortified citadel in the 
middle of an artificial lake The sloping walls and almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined with -the bold and massive towers 
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of the fortifications that surround it, form a picture of a warriors tomb un- 
rivalled anywhere, and a singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant 
gaiden tombs of the morojsettled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 
I( The tomb of Shere Shah, the last of the Pathans, is situated m the 
middle of an^artificial^tank^at Sasseram, near Benares, and is one of 
the largest, though certainly not the best, of the Pathan tombs. In 
design it is very similar to that represented in woodcut No. 1098, but 
apparently of considerably laiger dimensions It stands on a massive 
square terrace, with an octagonal kiosk at each angle, which with the 
various smaller pavilions and kiosks make up an aicliitectuial object 
of great beauty and pioturesqueness 



1099 Pathan Tomb at Skeprec, near Gualior From a Sketch by the Author 


As a general lule, the Patlian tombs aio complete examples of the 
Saracenic style, and show but slight traces of Hindu design But this 
was not always the case , foi , as in their earlier mosques, they some- 
times appropriated the icmams of Jamaaichitectureto save themselves 
the trouble of erecting the whole building fiom original mateiials 
These compound edifices aio fiequently composed of only four pillars 
supporting a small dome , but more generally (as in that represented 
woodcut No 1099), of twelve, arranged as the Jama domes usually 
aio, 1 in an octagon worked into a squaie, suppoitmg a dome of slightly 
pointed form 


1 See p 556 et geqq 
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It should not he overlooked that this tomb is alm ost an ex a ct 
counterpart in design with that at Mylassa (woodcut No. 283 ), a fact 
which shows a cunous persistence m an arrangement which, it must 
be confessed, is one of the most beautiful ever invented 

At first sight the upper part of the building looks somewhat too 
massive for the substructure , but its destination as a tomb renders thfe 
appropriate, and it is probable that the aichitoct intended thus to 
produce that solemnity which closed walls impart to the ordinary 
form of sepulchre 

The mosques of the Pathans bore the same aspect as their tombs 
The so-called Kala Musjid m the present city of Delhi, and finished, 
according to an inscription on its walls, in 1389, is in a style not unlike 
the tomb, woodcut No. 1098, but more massive, and even less orna- 
mented This severe simplicity seems to have been the characteristic 
of the latter part of the 14th century, and may have been a protest of 
the more puritanical Moslem spirit against tho Hindu exuberance 
which characterized both the 13th and tho 15th centuries A roaction, 
however, took place, and the late Pathan style of Delhi was hardly 
less rich, and certainly far more appropriate for the purposes to which 
it was devoted than the first style, as exhibited in the buildings at the 
Kootub 

The facades of those mosques became far more ornamental, and 
more frequently encrusted with maibles, and always adorned with 
sculpture of a rich and beautiful character , the angles of the building 
were also relieved by little kiosks, supported by four richly bracketed 
pillars, but never with ‘minarets, which, so far as I know, were not 
attached to mosques during the Pathan penod The call to prayer was 
made from tho roof, and I do not know a single instance of a minaret 
built for such a puipose, though they weie, as we know, universal 
m Egypt and elsewhere long before this tune, and were considered 
nearly indispensable m the buildings of the Moguls very shortly after- 
wards The Pathans seem to have regarded the minar as the Italians 
viewed thg Campanile, more as a symbol of power and of victory than 
as an adjunct to a house of worship 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong hall, with a 
central dome flanked by two others of the same horizontal dimensions, 
but not so lofty, and separated from it by a broad bold arch, tho 
mouldings and decorations of which formed one of the principal orna- 
ments of the building 

The pendentives were oven more remarkable than the arches for 
elaborateness of detail Their forms are so various that it is impossible 
to classify or describe them , perhaps the most usual is that represented 
m woodcut No 1100, where the angle is filled up with a number of 
small imitations of arches, bracketing out one beyond tho other. It 
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was this form that was afterwards converted into the honeycomb work 
of the Arabs m Spam 

If it were not that the buildings of the Pathans are so completely 
eclipsed by the greater splendour of those of the Mogul dynasty, which 
succeeded them in their own capitals, their style would have attracted 
more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it, and its mono- 
graph would be as interesting as any that the Indian Saracenic affords. 



1100 Pendent! vc from Mosque at Old Delhi From a Sketch by the Author 


In its first period the stylo was charactensed by all the richness which 
Hindu elaboration could bestow , m the second by a stem simplicity 
and giandour much more appropriate, according to our ideas, to the 
spirit of the people , and during the latter part of its existence, by a 
return to the elaborateness of the past , but at this period every detail 
was fitted to its place and its puiposo We forget the Hindu except m 
his delicacy, and we recognise one of the completed architectural styles 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GrOUR 

con rw* r& 

Segmental roofs — Admah Mosque — Miuar m loit 


IB the materials existed for the complete lllustiation of its antiquities, 
there would ho few chapters m tins division of the woilc m ore curious 
than that which desen bed the old Pa than capital of Bengal The 
available mfoiniation, howe\ci, liaidly suffices for this purpose, 1 and, 
after all, the interest is more ctlinogiaphical than artistic Its most 
curious feature is the segmental form of roof and coinico represented 
m woodcut No 1101, which foi the last 
two centuries has been the favourite orna- 
ment not only of the Mahomcdan but of the 
Hindu aichitccts, and is found in almost 
every modem building It haidly admits 
of a doubt that this foim fs copied fiom the 
bamboo huts and houses umvt i sal m Lowei 
Bengal (Sec p G01 ) Any one acquainted 
with the permanent elasticity and other pro- 
pel ties of tho bamboo will easily understand 
how much strength is gained by the intro- 
duction of cuived loofs where that material AiuUunOmed torm . i 

is emplojed^ The Bengalese soon found 

this out, and adopted them on all occasions This being so, the trans- 
ference of the form to buildings of a moio permanent character was 
inevitable, and it became the most common of foims in modem designs 
It is a cui lous lllustiation, howevei, of how much thoie is m 
architectuie that is conventional and how far familiarity may rendei 
that beautiful which is not so abstractedly, that while to the European 
eye this foim always lemams unpleasmg, to tho native eye — Hindu 
or Mahomcrlan— it is the most elegant of modem inventions 2 3 

1 Since tins was written I lmve seen a curvilinear pediments winch Roman and 

very complete set of photographs from j Italian architects employed as window 
Gour, but too lato to avail myself of heads. Though detestable in themselves, 
them jet we use 4 and admne them because we 

3 In this respect it is something like the arc accustomed to tlu m 

VOL II * 2 U 
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Even irrespective of this peculiarity, the buildings of Gour are 
worthy of attention from their dimensions, and for the distinctive local 
character of their details The great Admah Mosque, for instance, is 
exactly similar to the great mosque at Damascus (woodcut No. 920) 
not only in the arrangement of the plan, but in dimensions, and is, 
on the whole, a better and more consentaneous design Many of the 
details at Damascus are borrowed from other edifices, while every de- 
tail in'tho various buildings of Gour has the merit of being designed 
for the place whore it is found, and being thoroughly appropriate to 
the use to which it is applied The material employed for the walls 
and vaults is generally buck, but the pillais and many of the archi- 
tectuial details aie caivcd m a black indurated potstone or horn- 
blende, which takos a very fine polish, and retains its sharpness to 
the piosent day 

The worst featuie m the designs of the Gour mosques is, that, like 

that at Cordoba, they 
want vai lety and sub 
ordination of paits The 
great Admah, built by 
Sekander Shah (a d 1358- 
1367), for instance, is a 
building 500 ft north 
and south by 300 east and 
west, containing a court- 
yard, sunounded on all 
sides by a thick brick 
wall, drvided into eighty- 
eight similar arcaded 
openings, only one of 
winch, that on the centre 
facing Mecca, is larger 
and more dignified than 
the rest The roof in 
like manner is supported 
by 266 pillars of black 
hornblende, of a bold and 
pleasing design, it must 
be confessed, but wanting m variety , and theso and the walls support 
no less than 385 doraos, all similar m design and construction 1 The 
only vanoty that exists is whore a platform, called the Padshah ka 
Tukt, or “ King’s throne,” cuts the height into two storeys A design, 



1 Those particulars are taken principally from Buchanan Hamilton’s Statistics of 
Dinnjcpore, published bj Montgomery Martin m his 'Eastern India ’ 1838 
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such as that of the Admah Mosque, "would be appiopnate fora caravan- 
serai , but m an edifice where expression and beauty were absolutely 
required it is far too monotonous The same defect runs through the 
whole group , and though their size and elegance of details, joined with 
the pictuiesque state of richly foliaged lum m which they are now 
found, make them charming subjects for the pencil, they possess all tho 
defects of design we remarked in the great halls of a thousand columns 
in the south of this country 1 It seems, indeed, almost as if here we 
had again got among the Tamul races, and that tlieir peculiarities 
were reappearing on the surface, though dicssed in Ihe garb of a 
foreign race 

One of the most intei esting of the antiquities of the place is a mmar, 
standing m tho fort (W oodcut, No 1102) For two-thnds of the height 
it is a polygon of twelve sides , above that circular, till it attains the 
height of 84 ft The door is at some distance from tho giound, and 
altogether it looks moio like an lush lound-towci than any othei 
example known, though it is most mipiohahle that theie should be any 
connection between the two foiins It is evidently a pillar of victory 
— a Jaja Sthamba — such as the Kootub Mmai at Delhi, and those at 
Coel, Dowlutabad and clsbwliere There is, or was, an msciiption on 
this monument which ascribed its election to Firuz Shah If this 
is so, it must be the king of that province who reigned in Gour 
A it 702-715, or a d 1S02-1.315, 2 and tho character of the aichitecturo 
fully hears out this adscription 3 The native tradition is, that a saint. 
Peer Asa, lived, like SmiQii Stylitos, on its summit f 


1 Page 508, et zeq 

2 Initial coinage of Bengal, by Edward 
Thomas, B C S 1 80b 

d In the woodcut, though not so clearly 
as in the photograph, will be obwrvtd 
the long pendent root of the tree winch 


lias hi on planted by sonic bird m the 
uppci gallery In another y» u or two it 
will riach tlic ground, and then down 
conics the minor Any one with a pen- 
knife might save it by live minute's’ work 
But Cm boiw * says the Saxon 


2 u 2 
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CHAPTER V. 

J A U N PORE AND MANDOO 


CON FLNIS 


Juuiuia Musjid and Lall Duiwaza, Jaunpore — Mosque at Canon ge — Mosque 
and Tombs at Mandoo 


CHRONOLOGY 

Khoja Felmii ussumts iudcpuidmu at Mahmud 1441 

Jaimpoit \ d 1 197 Husen Shah 1451 

Muhirick, iu&i sou 1400 deposed and seeks refuge at (lour 1478 

Slums ud-d <u Ibrahim shah 1401 


I r was about two centuries after the conquest of India by the Moslems 
that Khoja Jehan, the Soubahdar 01 governor of the province in which 
Jaunpore is situated, assumed independence, and established a dynasty 
which maintained itself for nearly a century, from A T> 1‘W to about 
1478, and though then leconqueied by the sovereign of Delhi, still 
letained a sort of semi independence till finally incorporated m the 
Mogul empue by the gioat Akbar During this period Jaunpore was 
adorned by seveial large mosques, three of which Btill remain tolerably 
entne, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces, and other buildings, 
besides a luit and bridge, all of which aio as remaikable specimens of 
then class of ai chitecture as ai e to be found anywhere in India 

It is at Jaunpoie that wo fiist meet with a style m which, though 
Mahomedan, Hindu foims arc deliberately preferred to those of Moslem 
ongm At Delhi the earliest mosqueb are of Hindu architecture, eithei 
because erected with the pillars of desecrated Hindu temples, or be- 
cause tlio invaders had not the skill to cany out the designs they 
forced their subjects to constiuct At Goui aiches occur everywhere, 
probably becauso buck was the matenal pnncipally employed, and 
there, m consequence, Hindu foims could not be used But at Jaun- 
pore the aichitccts, though Moslem, delibeiately pjefei the columnai 
foims of tlio Hindus, and use pillais with biacket capitals and beams 
wheiever they could be mtioduced Occasionally they are obliged to 
employ arches , but it is conti e gre , and they revert to the pillars as 
soon as possible Noi is it difficult to see why this was the case 
The countiy around Jaunpoie had long been thickly populated and 
civilized Sarnath and Benares were the centres of two great religious 
communities as poweiful as any in India, and when the Moslems 
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settled among them they wisely accommodated themselves to cncum- 
stances, as they did every wheie else, and employed the native artificer 
In this instance with the happiest results 

The Jumma Musjid, or Friday Mosque, was commenced by Shah 
Ibrahim, at> 1419, but not completed till the icign of Hosem, 1451- 
1478 It consists of a court-yard 220 ft by 214, on the western side 
of which is situated a range of buildings, the central one covered by a 
dome 40 ft in diameter, in front of which stands a gate pyramid or 
proptjlon of almost Egyptian mass and outline, i ismg to the height of 



Hoi View of lateral G'-tcw ay of J uimna M u<-Jid, J aunpore f rom a Draw Jng bv the Author 


86 ft This gate pyramid by its elevation supplied the place of a min- 
uet— a feature possessed by none of these mosques. On each side of 
the dome is a compartment divided into two stoieys b) a ^ stone flooi 
supported on pillars, and beyond this, on each side, ir an apart- 
ment 40 ft by 50, covered by a bold pointed vault with i lbs, so con- 
structed that its upper suiface forms the external roof of the building, 


1 A view of it, but not a good one, is given in Darnell's plates 
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which m Gothic vaults is scarcely ever the oase The three sides of 
the court-yanl were surrounded by double colonnades, two storeys m 
height internally, but with three on the extenor, the floor of the oourt- 
jaid being raised to the height of the lower storey On each face 
was a handsome gateway , one of which is represented in woodcut No 
1103, which gives a fair idea of the style tho greater pait of the 
eastern side of the court has been taken down and removed by the 



1104 1*U Ihnvm/a Hut* lut, Juunporu 1 lorn a l)i bj tlic Autlioi 

English to repan station-ioads and budges, foi which in their estima- 
tion these pillars are admirably adapted * 

The smallest of tho mosques is the Lall Durwaza or Red Gate It 
is m the same style as the others , and its propylon— represented in 
woodcut No 1104 — displays not only the bold massiveness with which 
these mosques were erected, but shows also that strange admixture of 
Hindu and Mahomcdau architecture which peivaded the style dunng 
the whole penod of its continuance 
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Of the three mosques remaining at Jaunpore, the A tala Musjid is 
the most ornate and the most beautiful The colonnades surrounding 
its oourt are four aisles in depth, the outer columns, as well as those 
next the court, being double square pillars The three intermediate 
rows are single square columns This is altogether so like an Indian 
arrangement, that I at one time was half inclined to agree with Baron 
Ilugel, and fancy that the mosque was an old Buddhist monastery 
1 ts gateways, however, which are the principal ornaments of the outer 
court, are purely Saracenic, and the western face is adorned by three 
propylons similar to that represented in the last woodcut, but richer 
and more beautiful, while its interior domes and roofs are superior 
to any other specimen of Mahomedan art 1 am acquainted with of so 
eaily an age 

The other buildings hardly require paiticular mention, though, as 
transition specimens between the two styles, these Jaunpore examples 
are well worthy of illustration, and m themselves possess a simplicity 
and giandeur not often mot with in this style An appearance of 
strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, which 
is foreign to our general conception of Saiaccmc art, though at Tug- 
lukabad and elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jaunpore 
Among the Pathans of India the expiession of strength is as charac- 
teristic of the style as massiveness is of that of the Normans in 
England In India it is found conjoined with a degree of refinement 
seldom met with elsewhere, and totally fiee from the coarseness which 
in other countries usually besets vigoui and boldness of design 

The peculiarities of this stylo are by no means confined to the 
capital , they prevail at Gazeepoic, and as far north as Canougo, while 
at Benares the examples are frequent In the suburbs of that city, at a 
place called the Bakaiaya Kund, 1 there is a group of tombs and other 
buildings by the Moslems which aie singularly pleasing specimens of 
the Jaunpore styl^ 

The kingdom of Jaunpore is also rich m little tombs and shrmes in 
which theTMoslems have used up Hindu and Jama pillars, merely re- 
arranging them after then own fashion These, of course, will not 
bear criticism as architectural designs, but there is always something 
so indescribably picturesque about them as fairly to extort admiration 
The principal example of this compound style is a mosque at Canouge, 
known popularly as “ Sita ka Basui,” “ Sita’s kitchen ” It is a Jama 
temple re-arranged as a mosque, m the manner described at page 633. 
It measures externally 133 ft by 120 The mosque itself has four 
rows of fifteen columns each, and three domes The cloisters sur- 
rounding the court are only two rows in depth, and had originally 


i J A S B for 1865 There, however, they are mistaken for Buddhist remains, 
which they are not. 
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sixty-eight pillars, smaller than tho& of the mosque. Externally it has 
no great beauty, but its pillared court is very picturesque and pleasing. 
According to an inscription over its principal gateway, its conversion 
was effected by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpore, a.d. 1406 1 

Mandoo 

The Ghon dynasty of Mandoo attained independence about the 
same time as the Sharkis of Jaunpore, Sultan Dilawar having assumed 
the title of Shah in 1401 After 133 years of independence and power, 

Malwa was incorporated 
withGuzeratin 1534, and 
finally annexed to Akbar’s 
kingdom m 1568 

The finest building m 
the city is the Jumma 
Musjid, commenced and 
nearly completed by Ho- 
shang, the second king, 
who l eigned from 1405 to 
1432, which though not 
very large, is so simple 
and grand m outline and 
details, that it ranks high 
among the monuments 
of its class Its dimen- 
sions are externally 290 
ft by 275, exclusive of 
the porch 

Internally the court- 
yaid is almost an exact 
squaie of 162 ft, and 
would be quite so, were 
it not that two ot the piers on the east and west faces aie doubled In 
other respects the tom sides ot the court aie exactly similar, each being 
ornamented by eleven gioat aiclies of piecisely the same dimensions and 
height, suppoited b) piers oi pillais each of one single block of red 
sandstone The only vanety attempted is, that the east side has two 
ai cades m depth, the noith and south three, while the west side, or 
that faoing Mecca, has the, besides being ornamented by three great 
domes, each 42 ft m diameter 

As will be seen on the plan (woodcut No 1105), these large domes 
are supported each by twelve pillais The pillars are all equally 

General Cunningham's Report for 1862-63 
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spaced, the architect having omitted, for the sake of uniformity, to 
widen the central avenues on the intersection of which the domes 
Stand It follows from this that the four sides of the octagon sup- 
porting the dome, which are parallel to the sides of the court, are 
shorter than the four diagonal Bides Internally this produces a very 
awkward appearance , but it could not have been avoided except by 
running into another difficulty — that of having oblong spaces at the 
intersections of the wider aisles with the narrower, to which the 
smaller domes must have been fitted Perhaps on the whole the archi- 
tect took the less inconvenient course of the two 

The interior of the court is represented m woodcut No 1106, and 
for simple grandeur and expression of power it may perhaps be taken 




as one of the very best specimens now to bo found in India It is, how- 
ever, fast falling to decay, and a few years more may deprive it of most 
of that beauty which so impressed me when I visited it in 1839 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind the mosque, though 
not remarkable for size, is a very grand specimen of the last resting- 
place of a stem old Pathan king Both internally and externally it is 
revetcd with white marble, artistically, but not constructively applied, 
and consequently m many places peeling off The light is only 
admitted by the doorway and two small windows, so that the interior 
is gloomy, but not more so than seems suitable to its destination. • 
On one side of the mosque is a splendid Dhurumsala, or hall, 230 ft 
long, supported by three ranges of pillard, twenty-eight in each row. 
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These are either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, or formed by some 
native architect from stones originally Hindu, and on the north side 
is a porch which is avowedly o»ly a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jama dome. 

At Dhar, not far off, is a mosque similar to that at Canouge, 
though larger, and like it wholly composed of Hmdu pillars re-arranged 
The court-yard at Dhar is larger than at Canouge, which gives it 
a gayer appearance, but the solemnity of the other is more pleasing. 

The palaces at Mandoo are quite as remarkable as the religious 
edifices, perhaps more so, but they have gone sadly to decay. Some 
of their larger vaulted halls are, however, still entire, and the courts 
are still surrounded by arcades of great beauty In then solitude, 
overlooking* the valley of the Nerbudda, they convoy as vivid an 
impression of the ephemeral splendour of these Mahomedan dynasties as 
anything in India, and, if lllustiated, would alone suffice to prove how 
wonderfully their builders had grasped the true elements of archi- 
tectural design 
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CHAPTER VI, 

AHMEDABAD 

CONTENTS 

Jiimma Musjid and other Mosques at Ahmedabad — Tombs and Mosques at Sirkej 
and Butwa — Architectural details 


CHRONOLOGY 


Miizaffar Shall, a Rajpoot, appointed 
Viceroy ad 1391 

Alim d Shah, his grandson, founds Ah- 
med ibud 1411 

Mohammed Shall the Merciful 1443 

Kutub Shah , war with Rana Kb umbo 1454 


Mabmood Shah Begurra 

AD 1459 

Muzaffur Shah 11 

1511 

Bahadur Shah murdered by Portuguese 

152G 

Muzaffur Shall III 

1561 

Guztrat becom s a province of Akbar's 


kingdom 

1583 


Of the various forms which the Saraconic architecture assumed m India, 
that of Ahmedabad may probably be considered as the most elegant, as 
it certamly is the most characteristic of all No other form is so 
essentially Indian, and no one tells its tale with the same unmis 
takahle distinctness 

As mentioned above, the Mahomedans in the first century of tjgp 
* Hejira made a brilliant attempt to conquer Sinde and Guzerat, and 
apparently succeeded , but the country was so populous, and its civiliza- 
tion so gieat, that the invaders were absorbed, and soon disappeared 
fiom the scene 

Mahmood of Ghazni next overran the province, but left no permanent 
maik, aijd even after the fall of Delhi (1190) Guzei at maintained the 
struggle for independence for neaily two centuries longer, till Feroze 
Tugluk, in 1391, appointed * Muzaffar, a converted Rajpoot, of the Tak 
clan, to be his viceroy This, however, was only on the eve of the 
troubles caused by the invasion of Tamerlane, and, mutcUo domino , 
Guzerat remained as independent as before 

The next two centuries — during which the Ahmed Shahy dynasty 
occupied the throne — were spent in continual wars and struggles 
with their refractory vassals and the neighbouring chiefs, On the 
whole, however, their power may he said to have been gradually 
on the mciease till the death of Bahadur, 1536, but they never wholly 
subdued the rebellious spirit of their subjects, and certainly never con- 
verted them to their faith As a consequence of this, the buildings 
with which this chapter is concerned are - almost all to be found in the 
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capital and its immediate proximity. Beyond that the Hindus followed 
their old faith and built temples as before. 

In Ahmed&bad itself, however, the Hindu influence continued to be 
felt throughout Even the mosques are Hindu, or rather Jama, m 
every detail , only here and there an arch is inserted, not because it 
was wanted constructively but because it was a symbol of the faith, 
while m their tombs and palaces even this is generally wanting. The 
truth of the matter is, the Mahomedans had forced themselves upon 

the most civilized 



and most essenti- 
ally building race 
at that time in In- 
dia, and the Cha- 
lukyas conquered 
their conquerors, 
and forced them to 
adopt forms and 
ornaments which 
were superior to 
any the invaders 
knew or could 
have introduced 
The result is a 
stylo which com- 
bines all the ele- 


gance and finish of 
Jainaor Chalukya 
art, with a certain 
laigencss of con 
ception which the 
Hindu never quite 


attained, Jiut which 
is characteristic of 


the people who at 


this time were sub- 


not Plan of Jumma Mu*j d Ahmedabid Scab 100 ft to 1 in jecting all India to 

their sway 

The first seat of the Maliomedan power was Anhilwarra, the old 
capital of the Rajpoots, and which, at the time it fell into their power, 
must have been one of the most splendid cities of the East Little now 
remains of all its magnificence, if we may trust what is said by recent 
travellers who have visited its deserted palaces Ahmed, the second 
king, removed the seat of power to a town called Knrnawuttee, on 
which he bestowed his own name, and which with characteristic 
aotivity he set about adorning with splendid edifices Of these the 
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principal was the Jumma Musjid, which, though not remarkable foT its 
size is one of the most beautiful mosques m the East. Its arrangement 
will be understood fiom the annexed plan (No. 1107) Its dimensions 
are 382 ft. by 258 over all externally , the mosque itself being 210 ft. 
by 95, covering consequently about 20,000 sq ft Within the mosque 
itself are 260 pillars supporting fifteen domes ai ranged symmeti ically, 
the centre three alone being somewhat largei 
and considerably higher than the others If 
the plan is compared with that of the temple 
at Sadree (woodcut No. 1087), which was 
being erected at the same time by hhumbo 
liana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad, it will 
afford a fair means of comparison between the 
Jama and Mahomed an arrangements of that 
day The form of the pillars and the details 
geneially are practically the same m both 
buildings, the Hindu being somewhat richer 
and more elaboiate In plan the mosque 
looks monotonous as coinpaied with the tem- 
ple , but this is ledeemed to some extent by 
the different heights of the domes, as shown 
m the elevation (woodcut No 1108), and by 
the elevation of each division being studiously 
varied My own feeling is m favoui of the 
poetry of the temple, birt theie is a sobriety 
about the plan of the mosque which, after all, 
may be in bettei taste Both plans, it need 
hardly be remaiked, are infinitely superior to 
the monotony of the southern halls of 1000 
pillars The latter aie lemarkable for their 
size and the amount of labour bestowed upon 
them, but it lequires more than this to con- 
stitute architecture 

The general character of the elevation will 
be understood from the woodcut No 1108, 
but unfortunately its minarets are gone 
When Forbes* diew it they were still stand- 
ing, and were celebrated m Eastern stoiy as 
the shaking minarets of Ahmedabad, an "earthquake in 1818 shook 
them too much, but thoie are several others still standing m the city 
fiom which then form can easily be restored 

The plan and lateral extension of the Jumina Musjid ai e exceptional 
The usual form taken by the mosques at Ahmedabad was that of the 

1 See Plate in Foibes 'Quintal Memoirs/ vol ui ch xxx 
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Queen’* Mosque at Mirzapore, and consists of three domes standing on 
twelve pillars each, with the oentral part so raised as to admit light to the 
interior* The mode in which this was effected will be understood from 
the annexed diagram (No 1111) The pillars which support the central 
domes are twice as high as those of the side domes, and two rows of dwarf 

columns stand on the roof 
to make up the height. In 
front of these internally is 
a solid balustrade, which is 
generally most richly orna- 
mented by carving' Thus 
arranged it will be per- 
ceived that the necessary 
amount of light is intro- 
duced as m the drum of a 
Byzantine dome, but m a 
more artistic manner The 
sun’s rays can never fall 
on the floor, 01 evSU so 
low as the head of any one 
standing there The light 
is reflected from the ex 
ternal roof into the dome, 
and perfect ventilation is obtained, and the most pleasing effect of light 
without glare In order further to guard against the last dreaded con- 
tingency, m most of these mosques a screen of perfoiated stonework 
was introduced between the outer dwarf columns These screens were 
frequently of the most exquisite beauty, and in consequence have very 
generally been removed 



Plan of the Queen'* Mottque, Mirzapore 
Scale 50 ft to 1 In 



hlevutiou of the (^ueui’s Mosuul, Mnzapoie 
Scale 60 feet to 1 in 



1111 


Section of Diagram explanatory of the Moeques at Abmedabad 
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There are three or four mosques at Ahmedabad, built on the same 
pattern as that last described, but as the style progressed it became 
more and more Indian The arches in front were frequently omitted, 
and only a screen of columns appeared, supported by two minarets, 
one at each angle. This system was carried to its greatest extent at 
Sirkej, about five miles from the city Mohammed Shah m 1445 com- 
menced erecting a tomb (A on woodcut No 1112) here, m honour of 
Ahmed Gunj Buksh, the friend and adviser of his father The mosque 
(D) was completed m 1451, and Mahmood Begurra added afterwards a 
tomb for himself (B) and one for his wife Bajbaco (C) With their 
accompanying palaces and tombs these make up one of the most im- 
portant groups in tho neighbourhood The wholo are constructed 
without a single arch , all the pillars have the usual bracket capitals 
of tho Hindus, and all tho domes are on tho horizontal principle In 
the largo tomb an attempt has been mado to get a larger dome than the 
usual octagonal anangement would admit of, but not quite successfully 
The octagon docs not accord with the substructure, and either wider 
spaces ought to have been introduced or a polygon of a greater number 
of sides employed Tho mosque is tho perfection of olegant simplicity, 
and is an improvement on tho plan of the Jumma Musjid There are 
five domes m a line, as there, but they are placed nearer to one another, 
and though of gi eater diameter the width of the wholo is less, and they 
are only two ranges in depth Except the Mootee Musjid at Agra, to 
be described hereafter, there is no mosque m India so remarkable for 
simple elegance as this * 

Besides these largei mosques there aro several smaller ones of great 
beauty, of which two — those oi Mohafiz Khan and the Banco Seepree — 
are pre-eminent The olevation of tho first is by no means happy, but 
its details aro exquisite, and it retains its minarets, which is too seldom 
tho case As will be seen from the woodcut, as well as from those of 
tho Jumma and Queen’s Mosques (Nos 1 1 08, 1 1 1 0), the lower part of the 
minarets is of puie Hindu architecture , all the bases at Ahmedabad are 
neither more nor less than tho perpendicular parts of tho basement 
of Hindu or Jama temples* elongated. Every form - and every detail 
may be found at Chandravati or Abu, oxcept in one particular — on the 
angles of all Hjudu temples are inches containing images. This the 
Moslem could not tolerate, so he filled them with tracery We can 
follow tho progress of the development of this form, from the first rude 
attempt m the Jumma Musjid, through all its stages to the exquisite 
patterns of tho Queen’s Mosque at Mirzapore After a century’s expe- 
rience they produced forms which as architectural ornaments will, in 
their own class, stand comparison with any employed in any age or in 
any part of the world, and in doing this they invented a class of 
wmdow-tracery in which they were also unrivalled The annexed 
specimen (woodcut No. 1114) from a window in a desecrated mosque 
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1112 Plan of Tombs and Mosque at Sirkej, from a Sketch bv T C Hope, Esq Scale about 100 ft to 1 m 
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in the palace (the Bhudder) will convey an idea of its elaborateness and 
grace It would he difficult to excel the skill with which the veget- 
able forms are conventionalized 
just to the extent required for the 
purpose. The equal spacing also of 
the subjeot by the throe ordinary 
trees and four palms, takes it out 
of the category of direct imitation of 
nature, and rendeis it sufficiently 
structural foi its situation , but 
perhaps the greatest skill is shown 
in the even manner m which the 
pattern is spicad over the whole 
surface There aie some exquisite 
specimens of traceiy m piocious 
marble at Agia and Delhi, but none 
quite equal to Oils 

Above the i oof of the mosques 
the minarets aie always lound ,in 
towei s slightly tapenng, as in the 
mosque of Mooliafiz Khan (woodcut No llld), leliovcd by galleuos 
displaying great richness in the hiackets which suppoit them as well 
as in the balustindcR which protect them The towei always tenni- 



Mi squ n of Moohnfl/ kh in 
Sc ill lb ft to 1 in 
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nates in a conical top relieved by various disks: They are, so far as 
i know, the only minarets which surpass those of Cairo in beauty of 
outline or richness of detail, excepting those of the Ranee Seepree 
mosque, which are still more beautiful. Indeed, that mosque is the 
most exquisite gem at Ahmedabad, both in plan and detail It is 
without arches, and every part is such as only a Hindu queen could 
order, and only Hindu artists could carve 1 


Tombs. 


Knowing the stylo, it would not be difficult to predicate the form 
of the tombs The simplest would bo that of Abu Toiu&b , an 
octagonal dome supported on twelve pillars, and 
this extended on every side, but always remaining 
a square, and tho entiances being m the centre 
of the faces The difference between this and the 
Jama airangemcnt is that the latter is diagonal 
(woodcut No 1043), while these are square The 
superiority of tho Hindu mode is apparent at a 

ms Tomb of Meor gl ancc ^ 18 true > m 80 Bma ll an arrangement 

Abu louub as that last quoted, but m the tombs at Sirkei 
(woodcut No 1112), tho effect is so monotonous as 
almost to become unpleasmg \\ ith the Jams this never is tho case, 
however numerous the pillars may bo 

Resides tho monotony of tho square plan, it was felt at Sirkej — 

as already pointed out — that the 
octagonal dome fitted awkwardly 
on to its supports This was re- 
medied, to a great extent, m the 
tomb of Seyd Osman, built m 1460 
by Mahmoud Begurra. ® In this 
instance tho base of the dome is 





116 , TUd and Klev*t.<n of lombofSyad Osm&n 
Scabs to ft to 1 ill* 


a dodecagon, and a veiy con- 
sideiable amount of variety is ob- 
tained by groupmg the pillars in 
twos and fours, and by the differ- 
ent spacing In elevation the 
dome looks heavy for the sub- 
structure, but not so in perspec- 
tive, and when the screens in- 
closed the central square, it was 
altogether the most successful se- 
pulchral design earned out in the 
pillaied style at Ahmedabad, 


1 As it is impossible by a woodcut to convey an impression of the benuty of these 
mosque s, the reader to reft rred to tho photographs of • Architecture of Alimeclubad,' &c 
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Toward® the end of their career, the architects of Ahmedabad 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to the arched forms generally used 
by their brethren in other countries. Mahmoud Begurr^ built himaelf 
a tomb near Eaira which is wholly m the arched style, and remains 
one of the most splendid sepulchres m India. He also erected at 
Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb over the grave of a saint, which is 
m every respect 
m the same stylo. 

Bo little, however, 
were the build- 
ers accustomed to 
arched forms, that, 
though the plan 
is judiciously dis- 
posed by placing 
smaller arches out- 
side the larger, so 
as to abut them, 1,17 Tomb of Koctub-ul-Alum, Butua. Seals 50 ft to 1 In 
still all those of 

the outer langc have fallen down, and tho whole is very much crippled, 
while the tomb without arches, that stands within a few yards 
of it, remains entire Tho scale of tho two, howovei (plan, No 
1118), leveals the secret of tho prefeicnce accorded to tho arch as 
a constractive expedient The larger piers, the wider spacing, the 
whole dimensions, weio on a giander scale than could be attained 
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with beams only, as the Hindus used them. As the Greeks and 
Romans employed these features, any dimensions that were feasible 
with arches could be attained by pillars, but the Hindus worked 
to a smaller 4 modulus, and do not seem to have known how to 
increase it It must, however, be remarked that they generally used 
pillars only in courts, where there was nothing to compare them 
with but the spectator’s own height, and there the forms employed 
by them were large enough It was only when the Moslems came 
to use them externally, and in conjunction with arches and larger 
features, that their diminutive scale became apparent 

It is perhaps the evidence of a declining age to find size be- 
coming the principal aim But it is certainly one great and important 
ingredient m architectural design, and so thought the later architects 
of Ahmedabad In their later mosques and buildings they attained 
greater dimensions, but it was at the expense of all that renders their 
earlier style so beautiful and so interesting. 

Besides the buildings of the classes above enumerated, there are 
several smaller objects of art at Ahmedabad winch are of extraordinary 
beauty Among these are several bowlees, or deep wells, with broad 
flights of Bteps leading down to them, and ornamented with pillars and 
galleries to as great an extent as some of the largest buildings above 
ground Tt requires a personal experience of tho grateful coolness of 
a subterranean apartment in a hot climate to appreciate such a class 
of buildings, and m the ramy West wo hardly know how valuable 
water may become 

Anothor object of arclutectmal beauty is found in the inflow and 
outflow sluices of the great tanks which abound every wheie around 
tho city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmedabad show how 
essentially they were an aichitectuial people, as in thoso utilitarian 
works It was a necessity of then nature that oveiy objoct should be 
made ornamental, and then success was as great m these as m their 
mosques or palaces 1 


1 For further particulars the reader is ture of this city, hut they convey a tole- 
referred to the work entitled 4 The Art In- ruble idea of its magnificence, and it would 
teotmre of Ahmedabad, * published in the require at least 120 woodcuts instead ot 
spring of tins year by Mi Murni) Its 12 to do |ustice> to its merits in such a 
J20 photographic plates, selected out of work as this 
200, are far from exhausting the mclutee - 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEEJAPORE AND THE DECCAN 
OOXTENTS 

Buildings at Bidar and Golconda — J unntia Musjid, Beejapore— Tomb and Mosque of 
Ibrahim — Tomb of Mahmoud — Construction of Domes — Smaller Tombs 


CHHONOLOGY 


Aland deenBahmany conquers tin Dtccan ad 1147 Ibrahim Adil Shall a d 15J5 

Krozbliah marries daughter of VjJyuna- Ally Adil blmh 1667 

gar Raja 1 J'J7 | lbiolum 11 builds inowiuc and tomb 1679 

Kasim fierld founds Bend Sliuliy dynasty j Mohammid builds (Jolbomuz 1626 

at Bidar 1 192 Ally Adil Shah 11 lb60 

Yousuf Khan founds Adil hliuliy dj nasty i Abu llusun 1 1 st king ol Uulcouduli 1672 

at Beejaport 15UI j 


W)iH tbo exception of t licit ot Beejapoic we know veiy little of the 
arclntcctuie of any of the capitals of the five oi six kingdoms into 
which the conquests of the Mahomedans in the Deccan were divided, 
betoic the^wero all swept up m the gicat ovcrgiown empno of Aurung- 
zebe It would, however, be extremely intei esting to know something 
of the buildings of the Balimany and Bend Shaliy dynasties, as the fiist, 
was founded a century and a half before Beejapore , and much that is 
now stiango and unintelligible in the architcctuie of that city would 
admit of easy explanation, if we could tiace its form backwaids m the 
buildings of Kulbergah and Bidar, which were the earlier capitals 

We do know of some splendid buildings at Bidar, but they seem 
to be contemporary with those at Beejapoie Of Kulbergah we know 
nothing , but this city was a Hindu capital before it became tho seat of 
the Bahmany power, and if its buildings have not been entirely swept 
away, there is no spot m tho Deccan that ought to be more interesting 
There is less to lcgiet m our ignorance of the architecture of the later 
capitals Ahmednuggur and Boorhanpoie contain little or nothing of 
value, and the tombs of Golconda are only splendid exaggerations 
of the worst faults in the designs of # the age Among all these, 
Beejapore stands pre-eminent, and for certain qualities is unsurpassed 
among the Mahomedan capitals of India 

Yousouf, the founder of the Adil Shaliy dynasty, was a Turk bom 
m Constantinople, and though his mother was forced to fly and take 
refuge m Persia while he was still an infant, all lus connexions and 
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associations were with the place of his birth and the raoe to which 
he belonged — circumstances which may account for mnch that is 
exceptional in the architecture of Beejapore 


fl 



1119 Plan of Jumma Mmjld, Beejapore Prom a Drawing by A Camming, C E. Scale 100 ft. to 1 In 


Foi the first sixty or seventy years after their accession, the 
struggle for existence was too severe to admit of the Adil Shahys’ 

m devoting much attention to architecture 
The real building epoch of the city com- 
mences witl\ Ally, 1557, and all the im- 
portant buildings are crowded into the 100 
years which elapsed between his accession 
and the ware with Aurungzebe, which 



1129 Plan and Section of smaller 
Domes of Jumma Mn^Jid 
Scale 60 ft to 1 In. 


ended m the final destruction of the 
dynasty. 

The Jumma Musjid was commenced by 
Ally Adil Shah, and though continued by 
his successors on the same plan, was never 
completely finished, the fourth side of the 
court-yard with its great gateway not 


having been even commenced when the dynasty was overthrown. 
Even as it is, it is one of the finest mosques m India. 
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As will be seen from the plan (woodcut No. 1 119), it would have 
been, if completed, a rectangle of 331 ft. by 257. The mosque itself is 
perfect, and measures 257 ft by 145, and consequently covers about 
37,000 sq ft , but this is irrespective of the wings, which extend 
186 ft. beyond, so that if complete it would have covered about 50,000 
to 55,000 sq ft , or about the usual size of a mediaeval cathedral. It is 
more remarkable, however, for the beauty of its details than either the 
arrangement or extent of its plan Each of the squares into which 
it is divided is roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, but so flat 
(woodcut No 1120) as to bo concealed externally in the thickness ol 
the roof Twelve of those squares are oocupied m the ccntro by the 
great dome, 57 ft m diameter in the circular part, but standing on 
a square measuring 70 ft each way The dimensions of this dome 



1121 Section on the line A B through the Great Pome of the Jnmma Muqjid. From a Drawing 
by Mr Gumming Scale 50 ft to 1 in 

were immensely exceeded afterwards by that which covers the tomb 
of Mahnfbud, constructed on the same plan and 124 ft. in diameter, 
but the smaller dimensions here employed enabled the architect to use 
taller and more graceful outlines, and if he had had tho courage to 
pierce the niches at the base of his dome, and make them into win- 
dows, he would probably have had the credit of designing the most 
graceful building oi its class m existence 

The tomb which this sovereign commenced for himself was a 
square, measuring about 200 ft each way, and had it been completed as 
designed would have uvalled any toflib m India It is one of the 
disadvantages, however, of the Turanian system of each king building 
Ins own tomb, that if he dies early his work remains unfinished. 
This defect is more than compensated m practice by the fact that 
unless a man builds his own sepulchre, tho chances are very much 
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against anything worthy of admiration being dedicated to his memory 
by his surviving relatives. 

His successor Ibrahim, warned by the fate of his predecessor’s tomb, 
commenced his own, on so small a plan — 116 ft square — that, as he was 



blessed by a long and pros- 
perous reign, it was only by 
ornament that he could ren- 
der it worthy of himself. 
This, however, he accom- 
plished by covering every 
part with the most exqui- 
site and elaborate carvings 
The ornamental inscrip- 
tions are so numerous that 
it is said the whole Koran 
is engraved on its walls. 
The cornices are support- 
ed by the most elaborate 
bracketing, the windows 
filled with tracery, and 


1122 1 onib or Jtuzah of Ibrahim l rom a Plan by Mr Cuiiimiiig 
Scab 50 It to 1 in 


every part so richly orna- 
mented that had his artists 


not been Indians it might have become vulgar The principal apart- 
ment m tho tomb is a square of 40 ft each way, covered by a stone roof 
peifectly flat m tho centie and supported only by a cove projecting 
10 ft from the walls on every side How the roof is supported is 



1 1 33. Plan of Tomb of Mahmoud at Bocjupore 
Seale 100 ft. to l in 


a mystery which can only be 
undci stood by those who are 
familiar with the use the In- 
dians make of masses of concrete, 
which with good mortar seems 
capable of infinite applications 
unknown in Europe? Above 
thiq, apartment is another in the 
dome as ornamental as the one 
below it, though its only object 
is to obtain externally tho height 
required for architectural effect, 
and access to its interior can 
only be obtained by a dark nar- 
row stair in the thickness of 
the wall 

Besides the tomb, there is a 


mosque to correspond , and the Royal garden, m which these are situ- 
ated, is adorned, as usual, internally with fountains and kiosks, and 
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externally with colonnades and caravansaries for strangers and pil- 
grims, the whole making up a group as rich and as picturesque as any 
in India, and far excelling anything of the sort on this side of the 
Hellespont 

The tomb of his successor, Mahmoud, was in design as complete a 
contrast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is aB 
remarkable for simple grandeui and constructive boldness as that of 
Ibrahim was for excessive richness and contempt of constructive pro- 
prieties It is constructed on the same principle as that employed m 
the design of the 
dome of the great 
mosque (woodcut 
No 1121), but on 
so much larger a 
scale as to convert 
into a wonder of 
constructive . skill 
what, in that in- 
stance, was only an 
elegant arclntectu- 
lal design 

As will bo seen 
fiom the plan, it is 
a plain square apart- 
ment, 136 ft each 
way , its area con- 
sequently is 18,225 
sq* ft, while that 
of the Pantheon at 

, , 1124 Pendentives of the Tomb of Mahmoud looking upwards. From 

Itome IS, Wltnin tno a Drawing by Mr. Gumming Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 

walls, only 15,833 , 

and even taking into account all the recesses in the walls of both 
buildings, this is still the larger of the two ^ 

At the height of 57 ft from the floor-lme the hall begins to con- 
tract, by a series of pendentives as ingenious as they are beautiful, to a 
circular opening 97 ft in diameter On the platform of these penden- 
tives the dome is erected, 124 ft m diameter, thus leaving a gallery 
more than 12 ft wide all round the interior. Internally, the dome is 
175 ft high, externally 198, its general thickness being about 10 ft 

The most ingenious and novel part of the construction of this dome 
is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is counteracted 
This was accomplished by forming the pendentives so that they not 
only cut off the angles, but that, as shewn in the plan, their arches inter- 
sect one another, and form a very considerable mass of masonry perfectly 
stable m itself, and, by its weight acting inwards, counteracting any 
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thrust that oan possibly be brought to bear upon it by the pressure of 
the dome. If the whole edifice thus balanced has any tendency to 
move, it is to fall inwards, which from its circular form is impossible, 
while the action of the weight of the pendentives being in the opposite 
direction to that of the dome, it acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in 
equilibrium, without interfering at all with the outline of the dome. 



In the Pantheon and most European domes a great mass of masonry 
is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides the external form, and 
is a singularly clumsy expedient in every respect compared with the 
elegant mode of hanging the weight inside 

Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome a perfectly 
stable basis to stand upon, which no thrust can move, still, looking at 
the section (woodcut No 1125), its form is such that it appears almost 
paradoxical that such a building Bhould stand If the section repre- 
sented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one hour; 
but the dome is itself bo perfect ate a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a domo that will fall as it is to build a 
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vault that will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most beau- 
tiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, before passing from 
the most extraordinary and complex example yet attempted anywhere, 
to pause and examine a little more closely the theory of its con- 
struction 

Let us suppose the diagram to represent the plan of a perfectly flat 
dome 100 ft. m diameter, and each nm consequently 10 ft wide 

Further assuming for convenience that the whole dome weighs 
7850 tons, the outer nm will weigh 2826 tons, or almost exactly as 
much as the three inner nms put together , the next will weigh 2204, 
the next 1568, the next 942, and the inner only 314 , so that a consi- 
derable extra thickness might be heaped on it, or on the two inner 
ones, without their preponderance at all affecting the stability of the 
dome , but this is the most unfavourable view to take of the case To 
understand the case more clearly, let us suppose the semicircle a a a 
to represent the section of a hemispherical dome The first segment 


1126 


A 



of this, though only 10 ft in width, will be 30 in height, and will 
weigh 9420 tons , the next, 10 ft high and 10 wide, will weigh 3140 , 
the third, JO ft by C, will weigh only 1884 , the fourth will weigh 942 , 
and the central portion, as before, 316 

Now it is evident that the* first portion, a b, being the most perpen- 
dicular, is the one least liable to disturbance or thrust, and, being also 
two-thirds of the whole weight of the dome, if steady and firmly con- 
structed it is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any section 
of the dome, how easy it must be to construct the first segment from the 
springing , and if this is very solidly built and placed on an immove- 
able basis, the architect may play with the rest, and he must be 
clumsy indeed if he cannot make it perfectly stable In the East they 
did play with their domes, and made them of all sorts of fantastic 
forms, seeking to please the eye more than to consult the engineering 
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necessities of the case, and yet it is the rarest possible contingency to 
find a dome that has fallen through faults in the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome- 
building, but with our present engineering knowledge it would be 
easy to construct a &r larger and more daring domes than even this of 
Mahmoud's tomb, without the smallest fear of accident 

The external ordonnance of this building is as beautiful as that of the 
intonor At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight storeys high, 
simple and bold m its proportions, and crowned by a dome of great 
elegance. The lower pait of the building is plain and solid, pierced 
only with such openings as are requisite to admit light and air , at the 



Audience Hall Bet japore rrom a Photograph 


tioight of 83 ft a cornice pi ejects to the extent of 12 ft from the wall, 
or nearly twico as much as the boldest European architect ever 
attempted Above this an open galleiy gives lightness and finish to 
the wholo, each face being fuithci relieved by two small mmaiets 
The same danng system of constiuction was earned out by the aichi- 
tects of Beejaporo m then civil buildings The great Audience Ilall, 
for instance (woodcut No 1137), opens m front with an arch 82 ft 
wide, which, had it been sufficiently abutted, might have been a grand 
architectural feature , as it is, it is too like an engmeenng work to be 
satisfactory Its cornice was in wood, and some of its supports aie still 
m their places Indeed, it is one of the peculiarities of the architecture 
of this city that, like the English architects m their roofs, thoso of 
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Beejapore clung to wood as a constructive expedient long after its 
use had been abandoned in other parts of India. The Ashur Moo- 
baruk, one of the most splendid palaces in the city, is entirely open 
on one side, the roof being supported only by two wooden pillars with 
immense bracket-capitals , and the internal ornaments are m the same 
material The result of this practice was the same at Beejapore as m 
England — far greater depth of framing and greater richness in archi- 
tectural ornamentation, and an intolerance of constructive awkwardness 
which led to the happiest results in both countries 

One of the principal edifices in the city is one of those soven-storeyed 
palaces which come across us so strangely in all out-of-the way comers 
of the world Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk has been con- 
verted by the Mahomcdans into a relic-shrine to contain some hairs 
of the Prophet’s beard, and we have a picture of the strange difficulty 
of weaning a Tartar from the innate preiudices of his race 

Besides these two there are five other palaces within the walls, some 
of them of great splendour, and numberless residences of the nobles and 
attendants of the court But pei haps the most remarkable civil edifice 
is a little gateway, known as the Mehturee Mehal (“the Gate of 
the Sweeper ”)— with a legond attached to it too long to quote here 
It is in a mixed Hindu and Maliomedan style, every nart and every 
detail covered with ornament, but always appropriate and always 
elegant Of its class it is perhaps the best examplo m tho country, 
though this class may not bo tho highest 

Tho gigantic walls of tho city itself, Of miles in circumference, are 
a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs of 
those who built them, and with the rums of the suburbs of this once 
great city, they make up a scene of grandeur m desolation, equal to 
anything else now found even m India 1 + 


1 For further particular the reader is taken by Col Biggs, It A , foity-bi\ archi- 
referred to the toho work published tins tectural drawings, plans, sections, and de- 
year illustrating the architecture of Bee]a- tails of tho principal buildings drawn 
pore The woik contains seventy-^x pho- | by Mr Cummuig under Capt Hart’s 
togrnphic plates, thirty picturesque views superintendence 
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MOGUL ARCHITECTURE 

CONTENTS 

Moaquos of Agra and Delhi— Tombs of Akbar, Tajo Mehal, &c —Palaces at Futteli- 
|>ore Sicn, Agra, Delhi, and Allahabad — Imambaro, Lucknow— Buildings at 
Hydrabod and Scnngnpatam 
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Humayun 
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Shab Johan 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ad 1494 BehadurShah ad 1707 

1521 Azuf Jah Nizam ul Mu lk founds Hydra- 
1556 | bad dynasty 1717 

1605 I Sbujah ud-Dow lab, Nawab of Onde 1756 

1628 I Ilyder All founds Mysore dynasty 1760 

1656 | 


Until very recently a description of the buildings included in this 
chapter woulcPhave been considered as an exhaustive account of the 
Saracenic architecture of India We now know that the architecture 
of the Moguls was not the most elegant, and certainly not the most 
interesting form which the architecture of the Mahomedans took m 
that countiy , though, like the dynasty to which it belongs, it was 
undoubtedly the most splendid In addition to their number and 
dimensions the edifices of the Moguls have soveral adventitious ad- 
vantages which ad<^ much to then effect The principal buildings of 
Agra and Delhi — the chief seats of the Mogul rule — were erected with 
the purest white marble, a material rarely employed by the Mahome- 
dans in othei parts of India, and the art of inlaying the ornaments in 
jasper, agates, blood-stono, and other precious stones, is peculiar to the 
style, and extremely beautiful m itself* while some, especially at 
Lahore, are covered with enamellod tiles like those of the Persians 
Notwithstanding this, the Moguls erected nothing so elegant as the 
buildings at Ahmedahad, so elaborate as the Kozah of Ibrahim at Boe- 
japore, or so grand constructively as the tomb of Mahmoud m t he same 
city. 

The Emperor Caber was t6o much occupied in consolidating hm 
new empire to have leisure to build, and his son Humayuns reign was 
too foil of troubles and revolutions to enable him to devote either time 
or money to this purpose , but the 1 eign of Shere Shah— the usurper, as 
the Mpguls call him— which intervened, and though only of five years' 
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duration, was remarkable for the beauty of its architecture. Though 
his reign was so short, his activity and love of art seems to have been 
most remarkable. Almost all his time seems to have been spent in 
war. yet he erected a palace at Agra, a mosque at Delhi, and his 
own tomb at Sassaram, described above (p 654) All these are as 
Temarkable for beauty of detail as for grandeur of design, and had 
no doubt very great mfluenco on the stylo of architecture adopted by 
the dynasty which superseded las All his woiks wore, however, 
thrown into the shade by those of the great Akbar, who was one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever sat on an Indian or any other throne, and 
whose architectural works were as wonderful and characteristic as 
his literary or administrative ability His buildings are, however, so 
peculiar, that it is impossible to describe them without an amount of 
illustration which is incompatible with this work. His style was, 
of course, based on that of Shore Shah, but Akbar seems to have been 
the first of the Delhi emperois who had sufficient liberality to wish to 
raise his Hindu subjects to the level of the Moslems, and, as a part of 
this scheme, the first who deliberately set to work to combine m archi- 
tecture the beauties of the Hindu details with the constructive excel- 
lences of the Saracenic style One example of this has already been 
mentioned in the temple at Bmdrabun (woodcut No. 1073), but it was 
in his own buildings at Futtehpore Sicri, at Agra, Allahabad, and else- 
where, that the system was carried to perfection 

As already pointed out, something of the same sort occurred, par 
force , at Old Delhi when the Pathans first invaded India, and the 
strong Hindu feelings of their subjects forced the adoption of native 
art on the sovereigns of Ahmedabad, but these wore accidents of the 
situation , Akbar’s was a deliberate choice, and the result most successful. 

In the reign of lus two next successors, the vigorous originality of 
Akbar was toned down into the elegant effeminacy of the Taje Mehal 
and the palaces of Agra and Delhi very beautiful, it must be con- 
fessed, but wanting in those higher qualities which ennoble the art 
when in tto hands of a manlier and less luxurious race 

With Aurungzebo the decline set in steadily and rapidly, and before 
his death the ait of the Moguls had perished When that monarch was 
residing at Aurangabad between the years 1650-1657 he lost his favourite 
daughter, Babia Dooranee, and, in honour of her memory, ordered his 
architects to reproduce an exact copy of his father’s celebrated tomb, 
the Taje Mehal. They believed they were doing so, but the difference 
between the two monuments, even in so short an interval, is startling 
The first stands alone in the world for certain qualities — not of the 
highest ordei the second is by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity and bad taste. 
In the beginning of the present century a more literal copy of ihe 
Taje was erected in Lucknow over the tomb of one of its sovereigns* 
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In this last, however, bad taste and tawdnness reign supreme It is 
difficult to understand how a thing can be so like in form and so unlike 
in spirit , but so it is, and these three Tajes form a very perfect scale 
by which to measure the decline of art since the great Mogul dynasty 
passed its zenith and began its rapid downward career. 


Mosques. 

The mosques of the Moguls may generally be described as the 
elaboration of a pattern invented by the Pathans Their great charac- 
teristic is the importance given to the mosque itself, and the subor- 
dination of all the other parts to it Generally the Mogul mosque 
is a vaulted hall suimounted by three domes of the bulbous form 
which they introduced into India From their shape these necessarily 
soon became false domes, not visible internally— a fault their pre- 
decessors never fell into In most cases the central dome is largest, 
and the central portal more dignified than the rest. The arcades 
around the couit, though elegant, are kept subdued in height, but 
these agam are ornamented by three great gateways, the central one 
of which is larger and more ornamented than those on either side 
All this makes up a design perfectly appiopnate and intelligible, and 
if it were not for a certain emasculation of style, would be 11101 e 
beautiful than anything which preceded it but m spito of their 
defects of ensemble , the old designs are still more satisfactory than 
the new 

One of the earliest of these Mogul mosques is that of Agra, built 
by the great Akbar before the style had lost its originality and vigour 
Jts woist fault is that it is low, and stands low, and has no minaiets 
to relievo it Its domeB, too, are a soit of compiomise between the flat 
dome of the Fathans and the tall forms subsequently introduced. 
They are nevertheless veiy beautiful objects m themselves, and appro- 
priate to the buildings m which they are placed 

Akbui’s grandest mosqtie is that which he erected at hi£ favourite 
residence at Futtehpore Sicn , but m this instance the design is thrown 
out of harmony by the magnificence of its principal giteway This is 
Bplendid object m itself— perhaps the finest in India, but, placed where 
it is, it dwaifs the mosque to which it leads, and pi events the body 
of the building from having that piominenee which it ought to possess 
It cannot, theiefoie, be considered as so complete a typo of the stjle as 
the Jumma Musjid, or great Mosque of Delhi, built by Shah Jehan on 
removing the capital to its *picsent site Its appearance will be 
understood from the view on the next page, taken fiom one of the 
palace gates It explains all the paits by which a mosque of this age 
was usually characterised— the western pait with its lofty centic, three 
domes, and two minarets, the couit yaid with its open colonnades, 
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its towers at the angles, and three gateways, the eastern one being 
always more splendid than those on the north and south. The whole 
thus forms a group intelligible at the first glance, and as an archi- 
tectural object possessing a variety of outline and play of light and 
shade which few buildings can equal. 

The terrace on which this mosque is raised, as well as all its 
essential parts are constructed, of fine red sandstone, but the principal 
facade is ornamented with panels and bands of white marble, of which 
material the interior is almost wholly composed 

A mosque very similar was ereoted by Jchangir at Lahore, though 
it was probably not finished till the time of Aurungzebe, and seems 
now to be m a very dilapidated condition 

By far the most elegant mosque of this age — perhaps indeed of 
any period of Moslem art — is the Mooteo Mesjxd, or Pearl Mosque, 
built by Shah Johan m the palaco of Agra Its dimensions are con- 
siderable, being externally 235 ft east and west by 190 north and 
south, and the court-jard 155 ft square 

Its mass is also consideiablo, as the whole is raised on a terrace of 
artificial construction, by the aid of which it stands well out from the 
surrounding buildings of the foit Its beauty resides m its court-yard, 
which is wholly of white marble fiom the pavement to the summit of 
its domes In design it somewhat resomblos the great Delhi mosque 
represented in the last woodcut, except that the minarets are omitted, 
and the side gateways are only recesses The western part, or mosque 
properly so called, is of white marble inside and out, and, except an 
inscription from the Koian inlaid with black marble as a frieze, has no 
ornament whatever beyond the lines of its own graceful architecture 
It is, m fact, so far as 1 know, loss ornamented than any othoi building 
of the Bame pretensions, forming a singular contrast with the late 
buildings of this style in Spain and elsewheie, which depend almost 
wholly for their effect on the rich exuberance of the ornament with 
which they aie overlaid 

The bigoted Aurungzebe built many largo and splendid mosques 
but even m las day the style was visibly on the decline, and, though 
many gorgeous edifices of this class have since then been erected 
at Oude, If j drab, id, and othei Moslem capitals, their style is so 
degraded and coi i upt, that they will not bear to be mentioned with 
those we have been descnbmg It will be needless, therefore, to 
attempt to recapitulate then names and dimensions Accordingly 
wo proceed to speak ol the tombs and other works of their nobler 
piedecessors, which it is necessary to describe to make up a complete 
piotuie of the style 
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Tombs 

It has been frequently remarked in the previous pages of this work, 
that the great architectural peculiarity of the Tartar or Mongolian 
races is their tomb-building propensity, m which they are so strongly 
distinguished fiom the Aryan, and also from the great Semitic families, 
with whom they divide the greater part of the habitable globe. 
Nowhere is this more forcibly lllustiated tlian in India — where the 
tombs of the Pathans and Moguls form a complete and unbroken 
series of architectural monuments from the first years of the Moslem 
invasion to* the picsent hour 

The tombs of the Pathans are less splendid than those of the 
Moguls, but nevertheless the whole senes is smgulaily mteiesting, 
the tombs being far more numerous than the mosques Goneially 
speaking, also, they aie more artistic in design, and frequently not 
onlylaiger but more splendidly decorated than the buildings exclu- 
sively devoted to prayei 

The princes of the Tartar races, m carrying out their love of tombs, 
made it their practice to build their own m then lifetime In doing 
this thev reacted the Egyptian mode of picpaung daik and deep 
chambcis m the licait of the lock, 01 of the massive pyiamid The 
Tartais, on the other hand, built then sepulchres of such a ehaiacter 
as to scive for places of enjoyment for themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could en]oy them no longei 
they became the solemn i estmg- places of then mortal lcinams 

The usual process foi the erection of these stiuctures is for the 
king or noble who intends to piovido himself a tomb to enclose a 
gaiden outside the city walls, generally with high crenellated walls, 
and with one 01 more splendid gateways , and m the centre of tins he 
erects a squaie or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and m the 
more splendid examples with smallei and llome roofed apaitments on 
four of the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances 
This building is goneially situated on a lofty square terrace, from 
which radiate four bioad alleys, generally with maible-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains, the angular spaces aie planted with 
cypresses and other evergreens and fiuit- trees, making up one of those 
formal but beautiful gardens so characteristic of the East During the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a Barrah Dmne, 
or festal hall, and is used as a place of recieation and feasting by him 
and his friends 

At his death its destination is changed — the founder’s lemams are 
interred beneath the central dome Sometimes his favourite wife lies 
beside him , but more* generally his family and relations are buried 
beneath the collateral domes When once used as a place of burial, its 
vaults never again resound with festive lpirth The care of tho build-* 

2 y 2 
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mg is handed over to pnests and cadis, who gain a scanty subsistence 
by the sale of the fruits of the garden, or the alms of these who come 
to Yisit the last resting-place of their friend, or master Perfect silence 
takes the place of festivity and mirth The beauty of thff surrounding 
objects combines with the repose of the place to produce an effect as 
graceful as it is solemn and appropriate 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, are so 
numerous throughout all India, the Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only tomb that retains its garden m anything like its pnstme 
beauty, and there is not perhaps m the whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to produce a perfect work of 
art as within the precincts of this far-famed mausoleum 

The tomb of Humayun Shah, the fiist of the Moguls who was 
buned m India, still stands tolerably cntne among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which indeed it forms the principal and most striking object 
That of Alcbar, at Sccundia, near Delhi, is, like *all his buildings and 
doings, exceptional, and unlike those of any of his race, but still of 
great magnificence The latter tomb is pyiamidal in external form The 
outer or lower terrace is 320 ft square by ,30 m height, and its archi- 
tecture bold and massive On this tcirace stands anothei far more 
ornate, measuiing 18G ft or each side, and 14 ft 9 in in height A 
third and fourth of similar design, and respectively 15 ft 2 in and 
14ft 6 in high, stand on this, all these being of red sandstone Within 
and above the last is a white marble enclosure, 1 57 ft each way, oi 
externally just half the length of the lowest terraco, its outer wall 
entirely composed of marble ti ellis-work of the most beautiful patterns 
Inside it is surrounded by a colonnade or cloistei of the same material , 
m the centie of which, on a laised platform, is the tombstone of the 
ioundei, a splendid piece of the most beautiful arabesque tracery 
This, however, is not the true burial-place , but the mortal remains of 
this great king repose under a far plainer tombstone m a vaulted 
chamber m the basement 35 ft square, exactly under the simulated 
tomb that adorns the summit of the mausoleum • 

The typical example of the tombs of .this lacc is the celebrated 
Taje Mehal— the tomb which Shah Johan elected at Agra, to contain 
the remains of his favounte wife, Moomtaza Mehal, meaning to erect a 
more Bplendid mausoleum for himself on the opposite side of the nver 
But this was not earned into effect, and he rests in this same sepul chr e 
with his wife, she occupying the centre, a place of honour due to hei 
precedence m the race of death 

The plan and section (woodcuts Nos 1129, 1130) explain suffi- 
ciently the general arrangement and structural peculianties of the 
tomb or pnncipal building of the group This is, however only a 
part of the whole design, and cannot be judged of by itself without its 
accompaniments. The enclosure, including the gaidens and outer court, 
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is a parallelogram of 1860 ft. by more than 1000 1 The outer court, 
surrounded by arcades and adorned by four gateways, is an oblong, 
occupying m length the whole breadth of the enclqpure by about 
450 ft in depth The principal gateway, measunng 110 ft by 140, 
leads from the court to the gardens, which, with their marble canals 
and fountains and cypress trees, are almost as beautiful as the tomb 
itself The tomb stands on a raised platform 18 ft high, faced with 
white marble, and exactly 313 ft. square At each corner of this 
terrace stands a minaret 133 ft in height, and of the most exquisite 
proportions, more beautiful perhaps than any other m India In the 
centre of the niaible platform stands the mausoleum a square of 186 ft , 
with the corners cut off to the extent of 33 It 9 m The centre of this 
is occupied by the puncipal dome, 58 ft m diameter and 80 ft in height, 
under which is an enclosure foimed by a screen of trcllis-woik of white 
maible, a chef-d’oeuvre of elegance m Indian art Whthin this stand 
the two tombs These, however, as is usual m Indian sepulchres, are 
not the tiue tombs —the bodies lest in a vault level with the surface 
of tlio ground (as seen in the section) beneath plainer tombstones 
placed exactly underneath those in the hall above 

In every anglo of the building is a smaller dome of two storeys 
in height, 26 ft 8 m m diameter, and these aie connected, as bliown in 
the plan, by various passages and halls 

The light to the eential apaitment is admitted only through double 
screens of white marble trellis work of the most exquisite design, one 
on the outei, and one on the inner face ot tlio walls In oui climate 
this would produco nearly complete darkness , but m India, and m a 
building wholly composed of white marble, this was required to temper 
tlio glare that otherwise would have been intolerable As it is, no 
woids can expioss tlio chastened beauty of that eential chamber, seen 
in the soft gloom of the suMued light that leaches it through the distant 
and half-closed openings that bin round it When used as a Barrah 
Durrie, oi pleasure palace, it must always have been the coolest and 
the loveliest of gai den retreats , and now that it is sacred to the dead, 
it is the most graceful and the most impiessive of the sepulchres of 
the world. 

This building is an eail> example of that 8) stem of inlaying with 
piocious stones which became the gieat characteiistic of the style of the 
Moguls after the death of Akbar All the spandnls of the Taje, all 
the angles and moie impoitant arclnteetui al details, are heightened by 
being inlaid with precious stones, such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers 
and the like. These are combined m wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as 
exquisite m design as beautiful in coloui , and, relieved by the puie 


1 The section has been engraved to a small scale of rather more than 100 ft to 1 in 
m order to bring it into the page 
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white marble in which they are inlaid, they form the most beautiful 
and precious style of ornament ever adopted m architecture though 
of course not # to be compared with the intellectual beauty of Greek 
ornament, it certainly stands first among the purely decorative forms 
of architectural design It is lavishly bestowed on the tombs them- 
selves and the screen that surrounds them, though sparingly intro- 
duced on the mosque that forms one wing of the Taje, and on the 
fountains and surrounding buildings The judgment, indeed, with 
which this style of ornament is apportioned to the various parts is 
almost as remarkable as the ornament itself, and conveys a high idea 
of the taste and skill of the Indian architects ol this age 

Shah Jehan’s successor, Auningzebe, lies burned m a small hamlet 
just above the caves of Ellora The spot is esteemed sacred, but the 
tomb is mean and insignificant beyond what would have sufficed for 
any of his nobles He neglected, apparently, to piovide for himself 
this necessary adjunct to a Tai tar’s gloiy, and his successors were too 
weak, even had they been inclined, to supply the omission Strange 
to say, the sacred Tulsee-tree of the Hindus has taken root m a crevice 
of the bnckwoik, and is flourishing there as if m derision of the most 
bigoted persecutor tho Hindus ever experienced 

In addition to theso Impel lal tombs, the neighbourhoods of Agia and 
Delhi are crowded with the tombs of the nobles of the court, some of 
them scarcely less magnificent than those of their masters Among 
these, one erected by Etty mad doulah, tho minister of Akbar, for 
himself, is one of tho most splendid in elabuiation, though far fiom 
being the most graceful in design The whole is of white maible, and 
inlaid with precious stones in various patterns to a gi eater extent than 
even the Ta]e, or perhaps than any othei building m India 

Besides these tombs, however, in the capital of the empire, there is 
scarcely a city of any importance m the whole corn so of the Ganges or 
Jumna, even as fai eastwaid as Dacca, that does not possess some 
specimen^ of this form of aichitcetmal magnificence Jaunpore and 
Allahabad are paiticulaily rich in examples, but Patna and Dacca, 
possess two of the most pleasing of tho smaller class of tombs that are 
to be met with anywhere 

Palaci s 

It is true, perhaps, that in India tho most chai actoristic form of 
Moslem art is that found in the tombs just described , but at the 
same time it must be admitted that ^raceme architecture in general 
is most distinctively ropiesented by its palaces It was for the display 
of luxurious splendour that the taste of the people was best suited, 
and it is consequently m the stj le displayed m their palaces, if any- 
where, that they can best lay claim to pre-eminence None of the 
races who have at any period embraced the religion of Mahomed were 
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* capable of suck a sustained effort of religious enthusiasm as that which 
ga\ e rise to the Gothic art N either did they ever attain that permanent 
durability which gives to the Egyptian monuments such an expres- 
sion of eternity , nor did they at any time possess the perception of 
intellectual beauty which at Athens produced the Parthenon Their 
characteristic was more that of elegant and luxurious refinement 
Their taste led them to splendour — to gorgeous pomp and cere 
monial — rather than to those higher feelings which dignify the works 
of Western nations Vulgar they never were, for vulgarity is unknown 
m the East, while a sense of the picturesque seems an inherent quality 
of the Asiatic mind — qualities which, combined with an almost femi- 
nine delicacy of expression, were admuably adapted to produce an 
exquisite style of palatial ait, but one that could nevei roach either to 
sublimity, 01 to the manliei and nobler, though peihaps less refined, 
stales of \\ ostein Euiopc 

Veiy little now lcmams of the palaces built by the Pathans m 
India Tho finest, and peilups the best of these, was that built at 
Agia by Sheie Shah, whoso tomb at fc'asseiam is described above It 
certainly belonged to the Lest age , and being built to adorn the newly- 
established capital. Lad piobably all the ait lavished upon it which 
that age aftoided Being the fust, it had the misfortune to be placed 
on the highest spot within the walls of the foi tress Hence the present 
enlightened government of India, fancying this a good site foi a 
banack, pulled it down, and icplaced it by a moio than usually hideous 
brick election of then own This is now a storehouse, and looms in 
whitewashed ugliness ovei the maible palaces of the Moguls, a fit 
standard of comparison of the taste of tho two laces 

Judging fiom a fiagmmt that icmams, and the accounts received 
on tho spot, this palace must have gone fai to justify the eulogium 
moie than once passed on the woiks of these Patlians — that “ they 
built like giants, ami finished like goldsmiths ” foi the stones seem 
to have been of enoimons size, and tin* details of most exquisite finish 
It has passed away, lioweiei, like many anothei noble building of its 
class, undei the mthless baibansm of our iule Mosques we have 
gcneially spaied, and sometimes tombs, because they were unsuitcd 
to oui economic pm poses and it would not answei to offend the 
leligious feelings of the natives But when we deposed the kings 
and appropi l&ted then i even ues, theie was no one to claim their now 
useless abodes of splendoui And as it was found cheapei either to 
pull them down, 01 use them residences 01 arsenals, than to keep 
them np, but very few lemam foi the admnation of posterity 

The troubled reign of lhunayun does not seem to have been 
favourable to palace-building at least on a permanent scale, though we 
le&in from Fenshtah that ho elected a great palace containing seven 
halls of audience, each dedicated to one of the seven planets , and that 
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he gave public audience m each of these according to the planet of the 
day. The building seems £o have been splendid , but it may have been 
composed of ephemeral materials 

Akbar, however, was one of the greatest builders of his race, and 
left few of his capitals — except perhaps Delhi — without some fit monu- 
ment of his greatness His buildings are all very similar m style, 
but very unlike those either before or after his time They do not 
possess the elaborate minuteness of the Hindus, noi the giant strength 
of the Pathans , still less do they show the lefined elegance of the 
works executed under Shah Jehan , but they unite all these different 
qualities in a truly lemarkable manner, standing as it were between 
two ages, and combining the feelings of two leligions in a way that 
is not onty very mstiuctivc, but has produced a style unrivalled m 
any part of the world 

Akbar’s favourite and principal lmdence was at Futtehpore Sicn, 
near Agra, where he built the great mosque mentioned above, and 
in* its immediate pioximity a palace, or rather a group of palaces, 
which m their way are moie mtei eistmg than any othei in India No 
geneial design seems to have been followed in theq erection, but 
pavilion after pavilion was added, and residences eitliei for himself or 
foi his favourite wives Thcso wcie built as the taste of the moment 
dictated, some m the Hindu, some in the Moslem style The palace 
has no pietension to bo regarded as one groat ai clntectuial object, but 
as a picturesque group of elegant buildings it is umivalled All are 
built of the red sandstone of the hill on which the palace stands, no 
marble is used, and no stucco eitliei msido or out, all the 01 naments 
being honestly eaived in relief on the stone, and the loofo as well as 
the floors all of the same mateiial, and characterised by that singulai 
Ihndu-like avcision to an aicli which Akbai alone of all the Moslem 
monarchs seems to have adopted 1 

His palace at Agra is meiely one pavilion, or rathoi corps de logts , 
and cannot therefore be compaied with the gieat palace in size, but it 
is singularly elegant m detail^ and, having oscaped the fate of so many 
of the palaces of India, time has only softened without destroying the 
beauty of its features Internally it encloses a court 71 ft 2 m square, 
one side of which is occupied by a hall 02 ft 8 m by 35 ft 3 m of almost 
purely Hindu design, and almost as elaborate and elegant m detail 


1 How much of this palace now remains 
it is impossible to say When I was theie 
the Government were selling the stones at 
ten rupees the hundred maunds- a little 
less than it would cost to quarry them I 
saw one of the noblest bowlees being so 
destroyed by the Company's servauta, and 


its materials being carted away to bmld 
the Wretched Barree of a neighbouring 
Zemindar 200Z or 3002 might thus be 
added to a revenue of twenty two millions,” 
which, thanks to these Moguls, we are 
able to collect from the poorest peasantry 
in the world 
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In the opposite side of the court is a smaller halL The two remaining 
sides ore occupied by two entrances with porches and halls. Beyond 
this an open court overlooks the river and the country on the other 
side of the Jumna Like all his buildings, it is of red sandstone orna- 
mented in Telief, and generally without arches, thus forming a singular 
contrast to the marble halls of Shah Jehan, which adjoin it. 

Allahabad was a more favourite residence of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps even more than Futtehpore Sicn, but the English 
having appropriated tho fort, its glories have been nearly obliterated. 
The most beautiful thing was the pavilion of the Chalees Sitoon, or 
forty pillars, so called from its having that number on the principal 
floor, disposed m two concentric octagonal ranges, one internal of sixteen 
pillars, the othoi outside of twenty-four Above this, supported by the 
inner colonnade, was an upper range of tho same number of pillars 
crowned by a dome Tins bu lid ing has en tn ely disappeared, its materials 



1 131 Hall In Palace at Allahabad 1 rom a I haw ing by Daniel! 


being wanted to lepair the foitifications The great hall, however, 
still lenmins, leprosented m the annexed woodcut (No 1 ^ 31 ) It is 
now tliu ai serial , a brick wall has been run up between its outer colon- 
nades with windows of English architectuic, and its cunous pavilions 
and other accompaniments removed , and internally, whatever could 
not be conveniently cut away is carefully covered up with plaster and 
whitewash, and hid by stands of arms and deal fittings Still its 
plan can be made out , a square hall supported by eight rows of 
columns, eight m each low, thus making m all sixty four, surrounded 
bj a deep \ erandah of double columns with groups of four at the 
angles, all surmounted by bracket capitals of the most elegant and 
richest design, and altogether as fine in style and as rich m ornament 
as anything in India. 

In this chapter we miss the name of Jehangir, Akbar’s successor? 
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as a builder of either tombs or palaces. This, however, does not arise 
from his not having followed the instincts of his race, but because 
Lahore was his capital, and it is only very recently, and now only by 
photographs without plans or descriptions, that we learn how splendid 
his buildings weie 

His mosque has already been alluded to, but this seems to have been 
surpassed by one erected in the city of Lahore by his vizir It is in 
the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles, and resplendent in 
colours, but not very graceful in form His tomb, in which he lies 
buried with his queen, the imperious Koorjehan, was worthy of its 
builder, but has been used as a quarry by the Sikhs, and half the 
splendoui of the temple at Amritsir is due to marbles plundered from 
this mausoleum. The palace too, which he orected, was worthy of his 
other buildings, but it has suffered as much as the rest It has been 
used as a habitation from that time to this, and so altered, to adapt it to 
the wants of its successive occupants, that little of its original form 
remains 

At the other extiemity of the empire Jehangir adorned the city of 
Dacca m Bengal with some splendid palaces and other edifices which 
still attest his magnificence, though now sadly neglected, and gone to 
decay But in Agra and Delhi we have almost nothing that was 
erected by this monarch 

Shah Jehan, however, who succeeded Jehangir in 1628, made ample 
amends for his neglect of the great capitals of India, having built more 
than any of his race exeept perhaps the gicat Akbar It is startling 
to find how complete a change of style had been effected in the short 
interval intervening between these two reigns The truth seems 
to be that the current of Moslem art had advanced steadily from 
the beginning ^Jndei Akbar an intei ruption took place, attributable 
to the bold originality and peculiarity of taste of that great monarch 
On his death the Mahomedan style lesumed its course, but made little 
progress under his feeble successor On the accession of Shah Jehan it 
again flouiislied in all its magnificence It was this king who built the 
present city of Delhi, with its grestf mosquos and palaces, the latter the 
most perfect and complete examples of the style m India When I saw 
it the spoiling hand of the English had not yet touched it, being still 
inhabited by the faineant kings of the Mogul race From this cause this 
palace was not so easily accessible to Europeans, and consequently not 
so well known, as that of Agra. ^Besides that, it is altogether of a some- 
what later age, many of its buildings having been finished, and some 
added, by Aurungzebe, and tinctured by the decline of art that became 
apparent during his reign The palace at Agra, though smaller and 
less complete, is perhaps even more interesting, being wholly of the best 
age In the centre of it is a great court, 500 ft by 370, surrounded 
by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession 
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of beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great mag- 
nificence On one side of this court is the great hall of the palace— the 
Dewannee Khas — 208 ft by 76, supported by three ranges of arcades of 
exquisite beauty It is open on three sides, and with a niche for the 
throne at the back This, like the hall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal* 
and reduced to as near a similarity as possible to those in our dock- 
yards. Behind it are two smaller courts, the one containing the 
Dewannee Aum, or private hall of audience, the other the hareem 
The hall in the former is one of the most elegant of Shah Jchan’s build- 
ings, being wholly of white marble inlaid with precious stones, and the 
design of the Whole being m the best style of his reign 

The greatest care, however, was lavished on the hareem court, 
which measures 170 ft by 235 Three sides of this are occupied by the ( 
residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in then present 
state, for architectural beauty , but the fuuith, overhanging the river, 
is ocoupied by three white marble pavilions of singular elegance, though 
it is not easy now to see them, some English officer having pitched 
upon the principal one as as a residence, and having m consequence 
covered the polished marble and elegant arabesques of floweis mlaid 
in piecious stones with thick coatings of that whitewash which was 
indispensable to his idea of comfort and elegant simplicity 

As m most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the 
palace The baths have been destioyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they were adorned 

The palace at Delhi is similar to this, but, being built by one king 
on a uniform plan, it is more icgulai, and on the whole ceitainly more 
magnificent Its principal entrance faces the Chandnee Chouk, a 
splendid wide stieet, neaily a mile long, planted with two rows of 
trees, and with a canal of water flowing down its centie Entering 
within the deeply-recessed portal you find yourself beneath the roof of 
a vaulted hall, similar in plan to a Gothic cathedral, manytot which it 
exceeds m dimensions In the centre it is crossed by another* hall at 
right angles leading to the lateral ^>oui ts, and at the upper end is the 
great couit of the palace, rather larger than the one above desenbed as 
existing at Agra The whole forms perhaps the most noble entrance 
to a palace known to exist anywhere. Opposite to this great entrance 
is the Dewannee Khas, or principal hall, a finer and larger one than 
that at Agra, containing m its centrefdirectly facing the entranoe, a 
niche richly ornamented, where on a platform of marble inlaid with 
precious stones onoe stood the famous peacock throne 

To the loft of this great oourt is a smaller one, containing the 
private hall of audienoe, which is larger and richer than that at Agra, 
though not so elegant It is round the fneze of this hall that the 
famous inscription runs, “ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is 
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this” — which may be safely rendered into the sober English assertion 
that no palace now existing m the world possesses an apartment of 
such singular beauty and elegance 1 * * * * 

To the left of this again are the gardens, laid out in the formal 
stylo of the East, and the little golden mosque, an elaborate and 
beautiful piece of art but far too small for such a palace, and very 
inferior to the Mootee Musjid at Agra On the other side is the 
hareem court, to which no European is admitted , but if it bears the 
same relation to the rest as that at Agra, it must be the most splendid 
part of the whole 8 

Along the nver-front, as at Agra, are a number of marble pavilions, 
generally octagons, ci owned with gilded domes, somo of them of great 
beauty, but none, as far as can bo seen, equal to that between the two 
inner courts at Agra Of all Shall Jehan’s buildings that is the most 
elaborate and the most highly ornamented, though perhaps for this 
very reason not the most to be admned, foi though it is impossible to 
resist the fascination of so much ornament, all of the best kind and the 
i idlest materials, the foirns and airangements of the parts do not come up 
to the beauty of the buildings immediately suroundmg it 

We have scaicely any remains of Aurungzebe’s own 'works, except, 
as before obseived, a few additions to the palace at Delhi, but during 
Ins reign many splendid palaces were erected, both m the capital and 
elsewheie The most extensive and splendid of these was that built 
by his aspiring but unfoitunate son Dai a Shekoh It, however, was 
converted into the English residency , and so completely have plaster, 
whitewash, and improvements done their woik, that it requires somo in 
genuity to find out tli it it was not wholly the woik of the Anglo Saxons 
In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurungzebe have 
escaped this profanation, hut geneially they are either m ruins or 
used as shops , and with all their splendour show too clearly the de- 
gradation of style which had then fairly set in, and which is even more 
appaient in the modem oapitals*of Oude, Hydrabad, and other cities 
which have fisen into importance during the last hundred yeais* 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a palatial 
class winch from their size and the picturesqueness of their forms 
deserve attention, and to an eye educated among the plaster glories of 
the Alhambra would seem objects of no small interest and beauty - 
Few, however, aro built of either marble or squared stone , most ot 
them are of brick or rubble-stone, and the ornaments m stucco, which, 
coupled with the inferiority of their desigjp, will always prevent their 


1 The throne is a single block of rock tiny tlie palace was entire Since then 

crystal of exceeding elegance and beauty ! the whole of the hareem courts have been 

* So I wrote ten years ago What I ' swept away to make room for a range of 

then dreaded has come to pass When 1 barracks of the most approved pattern of 

we took possession of Delhi after the mu- these modem erections* 
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being admired in immediate proximity with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi. 


In an exhaustive attempt to describe all the Saracenic styles of 
India a chapter ought probably to follow here, describing the buildings 
of these thiee cities, though it is questionable whether the style 
adopted m them does not rather belong to the volume which is devoted 
to those styles, designated in Europe, as if in mockery, “ The Renais- 
sance” Whatever may be the case in the West, in India there is no 
mistake about its being a “ decadence” puie and simple , and no carica- 
tures of architecture are so ludicrous or so bad as those in which 
Italian details are intioduced, more especially at Lucknow, but also m 
the two other capitals Still the tomb of Hyder All has, m spite of its 
details, a stiong 6mack of tlie old solemn sepulchres of a better ago, 
and m Lucknow there aie some mosques and portals whoso outline 
is still giand, though their details are detestable, and one building 
especially, the Imambaia, which when not too closely looked into, is 
not unfit to be spoken of in the same chapter as the eailicr buildings 



1132 Plan of Imambara at Lucknow From measurements by tlie Author Scale 100 ft to 1 in 

As seen by the plan of the InAmbara, the principal apartment 
is 162 ft long by 53 ft 6 in wide On the two sides verandahs, 

respectively 26 ft 6 in aud 27 ft 3 *in wide, and at each end an 
ootagonal apartment, 53 ft m diameter, the whole interior dimensions 
being thus 263 ft bj 145 This immense building is covered with 
vaults of very simple form and still simpler construction, being of a 
rubble or coarse conciete seveial feet in thickness, which is laid on a 
rude mould or centering of bucks and mud, and allowed to stand a year 
or two to dry and set The centering is then removed, and the vault, 
being in one piece, stands without abutment or thrust, apparently a 
better and more durable form of roof than our most scientific Gothic 
vaulting , certainly far cheaper and far more easily made, since it is 
literally cast on a mud-form, which may bo moulded into any shape the 
fancy of the architect may dictate 
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BOOK VI. 

NAGA ARCHITECTURE OF CASHMERE AND CAMBODIA 


CHAPTER I 

CASHMERE 

CONTENTS 

Temple B in Martund, Pandretlmn, Payed], and Nousherah 


CHRONOLOGY 1 


Asoka sends Missionaries to preach Buddh- 
ism — Inscription at Kapur di Gin about n c 250 
Damodjra a Saiva transformed into u 


snake 100 ? 

Huska Juska and Kaniska, lartai princes, 
establish Buddhism about Christian Era 

Gontrda III —Naga worship resumed ad 53 
Nara persecuted Buddhists 89 

Mahiracula 1m aded Ceylon 163 

Tunjina — a great famine 400 

Meghnvahana invaded Ceylon 434 

Metngupta, a Brahmin of UJJum 450 

Uuuuditya marries daughter of Chola 
Raja 550 


Baladitya, lost of Goncroda race A d 600 

Nuga dynasty 615 

Salitaditya overran India 714 

Sulitudilya builds enclosure at Martund 752 

Jayapira marries daughter of Jayonta of 
Gaur 814 

Avantl Verma builds Temple at Avan- 
tqwre 890 

Partha his minister, built Temple at 

I'andi etlian about 1000 

Xemagupta destroyed Viharas of Buddh- 
ists 1030 

Alla Uddeen Moslem conquest of Cash- 
mere J300 


Although our knowledge of the architecture of Cashmere is still far 
from being complete, we know enough of it to feel sure that, when 
it and that of Cambodia are fully investigated, they will form one 
of the most interesting chapters m the history of architecture east of 
the Indus If we do not know all we wish, we cannot in this instance 
complain that the architecture of Cashmere has not received its fair 

1 The whole of this chronology must be be considered as fixed within a possible 
taken cam grano The succession of events error of fifty years one way or the other 
is certain, so aie the initial and final My own impression is that they are gene- 
dates All those between may probably rally about fifty years too ancient 
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«ha^ of attentfcm— indeed, considering the size 'and architectural 
importance of the temples, there is no Indian style which has been so 
thoroughly investigated 

In 1842, Mr, G Vigne published a very full account of the temples of 
Cashmere, and Professor Willis attempted to explain their peculiarities. 1 
Baron Hugel also wrote about them^and in 1848 General Cunningham 
published a tolerably exhaustive memoir in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, with plans and sections &c , and last year the late 
lamented Bishop of Calcutta, with his chaplain, the Bov A. Cowie, 
devoted a considerable amount of time and tiouble to their investi- 
gation* Photography has also lately come to om aid, so that tho 
external foim of the temples is toleiably well known , it is only when 
we come to ask to what religion th§y woie dedicated, and whence the 
style was deuved, that our information fails The origin of the style 
is one of the most intcic sting questions, inasmuch as it can scarcely 
be doubted that its fluted columns with tlioir bases and capitals arc 
derived from Greek models At prosent it must suffice to say that 
these models were found in the neighbouring Greek kingdom of Bactna 
True, no examples have yet been discovered there , but this cannot be 
considered as a proof that they do not exist, till the country has been 
more carefully examined 

The question as to tho leligion to which they are dedicated is 
more comphcated They certainly are not Buddhist, though we know 
that that leligion flourished in the valley about tho timo they weie 
erected, and Ilioucn Thsang lingered there for two years studying the 
law, though he admits that when ho was thoro in the 7th century 
tho king was not a follower of that religion, and that the country 
was full of heretics Nor arc they Hindu No images of tho gods of 
that religion are found, nor do any of the seulptuies of the old temples 
indicate any tendoncy towards that religion At one time I thought 
they might bo Jama, as that faith is laiitudmanan enough to gathei 
up the waifs and strays of any olhei faith , but a more intimate 
acquaintance has dispelled that illusion, the fact being that they were 
almost undoubtedly dedicated to Snake Or Naga worship 

Tho first hint that this might be the case is found m General 
Cunningham's memoir After pointing out their most striking pecu- 
liarity, which is that all the temples stand now in the water or m 

i • Travels in Kaslimcor, Ladakh, and exporting them by every mail, but by 
Iskardo* Bentley, 1612 some strange mischance they ha\c not 

8 Before starting for Kngland rnu&d tho reached England yet f l Nov), and no 
Cape, Mr Qowie left bis descuptinns and number of tho Journal has been published 
illustrations with the President of the this year I regret that in consequence I 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, with the under- am deprived of one of the most valuable 
standing that the papers should bo sent so sources of information on which I < on- 
es to reach England before he did m April iideutly relied 
last Since then I have boon anxwublv 
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court-yardfi which were capable of being filled with water* he adds, 
“The object of erecting the temples in the middle of water must 
have been to •plaoe them more immediately under the protection of the 
Nagas, or human-bodied and snake-tailed gods, who were zealously 
worshipped for ages throughout Kashmere,” 1 * 3 and there can be very 
little doubt but that this is the secret of the case. As long ago as 1 825, 
Professor H. H. Wilson pointed out how prevalent Snake worship was 
m this corner of India down to the period of the Mahomedan conquest * 
Besides the numberless passages in the Cashmere history bearing on 
the subject, he icfers to the well-known passage in Strabo,® who, 
quoting from Onesicntus, tells us that the king of Cashmere in the 
time of Alexander worshipped two great dragons (fyioucovras Svo), 
Maximinus of Tyre 4 repeats the &mo story of Taxilus, tho king c r 
Taxila (Tacsliasilas), near Mamkyala, which was then the capital 
of the Punjab. The most direct testimony, however, is that of 
Abulfazl, who tells us that m Akbar’s time there were m Cashmere 
forty-five places dedicated to tho worship of Siva, sixty-four to Vishnu, 
three to Brahma, and twenty-two to Durga, but that there were 
seven hundred places m the valley where there were carved images of 
snakes which the 4 inhabitants worshipped * There is a Purana — tho 
Mla'or blue — continually referred to in the Raja Tarangim, winch is 
especially devoted to Snake- woi slap 

Much more evidence might be adduced, if this weie the place for it. 
All that is required here, however, is to indicate the facts. The great 
inteiost which the subject contains refers more directly to the buildings 
m Camboja than to those of Cashmere, as will be apparent when we come 
to speak of these , but it is far from being devoid of application to India 
itself Very many of tho legonds of the Maliabharata and of tho 
Buddhist scriptuies refer to the destiuction, tho expulsion, or the con- 
version of the Nagas The mission which the Aiyans set themselves 
to fulfil seems to have been specially the destiuction of tho Snake- 
worshippers 4 The Buddhists did better, for they converted them 
Wherever you go in Buddhist countries —in Coj Ion, m India, or m 
Tartary — under the modern Buddhist ciust you find tho old pnm 
teval woislnp of the snake underlying it every wlieio Wliere\ei tho 
Ascetic religion really piovailod it was piactieally extinguished, but m 
India it ci ops up again every wlieie m the Vishnave and Jama leligions 
No temple of either of these faiths is without its complement of 
seven-headed snakes , frequently they aie the most prominent objeots 
in the temple, though novel m India th^ most important, and m no 
part of that country except in Cashmere do wo find temples dedicated 
exclusively to this worship 

1 J A S B vol xvii p 273 * * Muxiim Tyrii Dissoi tutioncs/ Dim, 

8 Analysis of the Raja Tarangim, * Asia- vui , od lap , p WO 
tic Researches/ vol xv p 1 et»eq 6 • AJeen AkbateV Glailwm a Tmnsia- 

3 Strabo, hb xv p 60S tion, p 137 
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Templfs. 

Before proceeding to speak of the temples themselves it may add to 
tlie clearness of what follows if we first explain what the peculiarities of 
the styles aie This we are able to do from a small model in stone of 
a Cashmere temple (woodcut No 1133) which was drawn by General 
Cunningham , such miniature temples being common throughout India, 
and in all instances exact copies of their larger pi ototypes 

The temple m this instance is surmounted by four roofs (in the 
built examples known there are only two or three), which are obviously 
copied from tho usual wooden roofs common to 
most buildings in Cashmere, where the upper pyra- 
mid covers the cential part of tho building, and 
the lower a verandah, separated from the centre 
either by walls or merely by a lange of pillars 1 
Jn the wooden examples the interval between the 
two roofs seems to have boen left open for light 
and air, m the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments Besides this, however, all these roofs 
aie relieved by dormer windows, of a pattern very 
similar to those found in mediaeval buildings m 
Europe , and the same steep, sloping lines are used 
also to cover dooiways and porches, these being 
virtually a section of the mam loof itself, and evi- 
dently a copy of the same wooden construction 
The pillais which support tho poitico and the 
ono on which the model stands aie by far the most 
striking pec uliarity of this style, their shafts being 
almost identical with those of the Grecian Doric, 
and wholly unlike anything found m any other 
part of India Generally they are fiom threo to 
foui diameters m height, diminishing slightly to- 
waidb tho capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order 
Both the bases and capitals are, it is true, far 
more complicated than would have been tolerated m Gieeco, but at 
Peestum and in Borne wo find with the Doric order a complexity of 
mouldings by no means unlike that found here Those peculiarities 
are still more evident m the annexed representation of a pillar found m 
Sermagar, which is a far moie highly ornamented example than the 
last, but equally classical in its details, and, if anything, more uhlike 
any known examples of true Hindu architecture Nowhere m Cash- 
mere do we find any trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of 

f See drawing of mosque by \ igne, ham s paper on the subjpet, from which 
vol 1 p 269, and also Jr A S B, 1848, this and most of the following woodcuts 
p 253, containing Mayor A Cunning- aretiken 
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the changes from square to octagon, or to the polygon of sixteen sides, 
and so on Indeed, whether the affinity to the Greek be or be not 
conceded, it is quite certain that no trace 
of such an order is found m Tndia Proper 
May it not be regarded as a lemnant of 
the Greek kingdom of Bactna, altered, 
it is true, m the lapse of centuries, but 
still retaining unmistakable marks of 
its origin ? 

There is still one other* peculiarity 
of this style which it is by no means 
easy to account for This is the trefoiled 
arch, which is everywhere prevalent, but 
which m our present state of knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by any construc- 
tive necessity, nor traced to any foreign 
style from which it could have been 
copied My own impression is that it is 
derived from the fa 9 ades of the Chaitya 
halls of the Buddhists Referring, for 
instance, to woodcut No 99 1, it will be perceived that the outline of the 
section of the cave at Ajunta, which it leprcscnls, is just such a trefoil 
as is everywhere prevalent in Cashmere, and, as both there and every- 
where else in India, architectural decoration is made up of small models 
of large buildings applied as decoratne featuies wherever required, it 
is by no means improbablo that the trefoiled ta^ade may ha\o been 
adopted in Cashmere as currently as the simple horse-shoe form was 
throughout the Buddhist buildings of India Proper All these features, 
however, mark a local style diffenng from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another race and another religion, which we are 
not as j et ablo to trace to its source 

♦ 

The architectural history of Caslimeio commences with the Goneidya 
line, who were restored to power about the middle of the 5th century , 
one of these, Ranaditya, is said to havo built or commenced the temple 
at Martund, which was completed by Lalitaditya, a king of another 
dynasty, who in the middle of the 8th century avowedly added the 
enclosure We have no means of knowing whether the rum which 
now remains includes any part of the older erection It is the finest 
building m the valley, and is at least tas old a sthe last-named date, 
and possibly, m part at least, thiee centuries earlier 

As will be seen by the annexed plan (woodcut No 1135), the temple 
consists of a wmana with its cell, an antarala or pronaos, and mantapa or 
porch It has two wings, which are peculiar, but seem to have been 
pined to the mam facade, so as to give it breadth, and possibly als6 

2 z 2 
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height, for they are solid in their construction, and both now incline 
outwards, as if their superincumbent mass had been too heavy for their 
foundations. 1 

No trace of the yoof remains, which led the Baron Hugel to con- 
jecture that it never had one This General Cunningham disputes , 

and the most probable supposition 
seems to be that it was of wood, and 
has perished, or, like some of those 
m the south, it may have been 
constructed of badly burnt bucks, 
which have decayed We thus lose 
the effect of the internal roof, which, 
judging from other examples, was 
probably the richest and most orna- 
mental part of the wholo composi- 
sition But the soffit of the en- 
trance arch, which was a part of 
the same design, still remains, and 
being protected fiom the effects of 
the weather by its position, its deco- 
ration can be easily made out. The 
annexed sketch shows the arrange- 
ment a row of panels m the centre, 
alternately circular and square, and 
a row of smaller circles on either 
side, with lotus-flowers in each It 
ib difficult to say whether Hindu or 
Classical feeling most peivades the 
design * 

The enclosure sunoundmg the 
temple is very remarkable Though 
111 rums its original design can bo 
easily made out. Its internal dimen- 
sions Vcre 220 ft by 1 42 , the num- 
ber of pillars 84— a sacred number 
with the 1 1 indus Between each pair 
was a cell, more like those of the 

ii36 Soffit of Arch at Martund. From a sketch Jam'i temples than anv other ar- 
by the late Mr Wilson, B C 8 1 J 

rangement we are acquainted with 
In fiont of the temple \^as the great gateway, of which only the 
foundation remains , but in the centre of each side of the court was a 



1135 


Temple of Martund From a Draw jpg by 
General A Cunningham 



1 Its flan is more like that of Solomon’s , and the pillar at Avantipore were taken 
Temple, as rebuilt by Herod, than any I was kindly lent me for the purpose by the 
othei building we are acquainted with | Rev Mr Cowie 
9 The drawing from which this soffit 
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dell mote important than the rest, probably resembling the great gate- 
way in design. One of these, with the niche on its side, is shown in the 
annexed woodcut (1137), and shows most of the peculiarities of the 
style — the straight pyramidal roof, the Dono-like shafts, here loaded 
with enormous capitals, but still with ornaments familiar to the student 
of Greek art , the straight-lined pedimented doorway , and more 
especially the trefoiled arch, which is so constant a characteristic — all 
features unlike anything else in India, and pointing to a foreign style 
mixed up with local constructive peculiarities 1 





11J7 tentuil Cill of Court at Murtund lioni u JJruwmg tty Guicnl A C'ljujiugham Notcdlc 

1 It w not a little singular, however, intimacy which may have arisen from that 
that the only temple I know of in India affinity of race and religion, which, over- 
that resembles this one, either m plan or leaping the intruded Aiyans, united the 
arrangement, is the smaller temple of Con- two ffxtre unties of India m one common 
jtveram m the Chola country near Madras , bond True, tho style of the two temples 
and it is curious that botn the Raja Taran- is different , but hen I saw the one I did 
gun, the Cashmere 1 istory, and that of the not know of the existence of the other, 
Chola country, mention that Rauaditya of and did not, as I now should, examine the 
Cashmeie married a daughter of the Chola details with that core which alone would 
king, and assisted in forming an aqueduct enable any one to pronounce definitely 
from the Cauvcry — showing at least an regarding their affinities. 
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In the plan (woodcut No 1135) will he seen the indications of the 
raised causeway across the court-yard which led from the entrance to 



1138 View in Court of Temple at Blmmyur l rom a Photograph. 


Gie temple ltscjf, and m woodcut 1137 will be observed the plain base- 
ment on which the pillai s and arches stand, which apparently marks 

the height to which the 
water was intended to 
rise 

Another temple at 
Blianiyur, near Noushera, 
is moie perfect, though 
smaller than that at Mar- 
tini d The temple itself 
is only 20 ft square m 
plan, its court-yard 120ft 
by 145, but, except from 
the natural decay of the 
stone, it is nearly perfect, 
and gives a very fan 
idea of the style of these 
buildings The tiefoiled 
arch, with its tall pedi- 
ment, the detached co- 
lumn and its*architrave, 
are as distinctly shown 
here as m any other Gash- 

1139 Temple at Pandrcthan From a lira wing by 

General Cuimingham 8 f raerian example 

Among the remaining 

temples, pel haps the one which most clearly exhibits the characteristics 
of the style is that of Pandiethan (v oodcut No 1139) It still Btands, 
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as t Ley probably all once stood, in the water, and retains the greater 
part of its roof entue Originally it seems to have had a third storey, 
''Inch has perished, but the lower part exhibits all the usual features 
of the style. 

There is another smaller one at Payech, which is still quite com- 
pleta It owes its perfection, m the fiist place, to its being constructed 
of very large blocks of stone , the upper storey of the roof being one 
stone, and the second another It also seems to be the most modem 
in this style in the valley, and its sculptures shew a distmct tendency 
towards the worship of Siva and Vishnu 

At a place called Wamyat there are two large groups, each con- 
taining numerous temples in all the various forms of Cashmeie architec- 
ture, and many others are enumerated by Mr Cowie, 
and were carefully examined by him, but till his 
illustrations reach this countiy it is impossible to 
speak of them with certainty At Avantipore, how- 
ever, there is a temple excavated by him which 
seems to be of great beauty of detail The annexed 
fragment of one of its columns is as elegant m itself, 
and almost as interesting historically, as the Done of 
the examples quoted above, inasmuch as if it is com- 
pared with the pillars of the tomb of Mycene (wood- 
cut No 117) it seems difficult to escape the convic- 1140 p, Uar at A vanti 
tion that the two toims were derived fiom some com- ^Mr^iswvCS 1118 
mon source At all events there is nothing be tween 
the Peloponnesus and Cashmere, so far as we now know, that so nearly 
resembles it 

There is m Cashmeie, at Tukt l-Suleiman, one veiy conspicuons 
and well-known example, \\ Inch is quite in a diflerent style frbm those 
above enumerated, and could never have been devoted to Serpent- 
worship It stands on the top of a lull overlooking the city of 
Sennagai h and is a small Hindu temple of the usual form, but so 
devoid of ornament or sculpture of any sort — externally at least — 
that it is almost impossible to guess its age It looks old, but that 
may arise fiom the nature of the materials employed Its enclosures 
and the steps leading up to it look more modern than the temple 
itself 

At Mullote, in the salt range of the Punjab, Captain Abbot dis- 
covered some temples which he described m the 18th volume of the 
Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal They are so extremely 
similar m detail to those of Cashmere that there can be no doubt 
that the same style prevailed in the plains, though the country has 
been so frequently swept over by invading aimies that few architec- 
tural remains are now to be found If, howcvei, these were carefully 
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examined and described, they would form a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Indian ethnology and art. 

So many and so various arc the points of interest connected with 
the style of the ancient buildingR in Cashmere, that they deserve much 
fuller illustration than is compatible with the scope of the present work. 
Though not very magnificent, they are very pleasing and appropnate 
examples of ait, and they have this advantage over most of the Indian 
styles, that Cashmere possesses, m the Raja Tarangmi, what may be s«id 
to be the only Indian history in existence Any one familiar with that 
woik, and with the actual buildings, could without much difficulty fix 
their dates, and from the buildings illustrate the history f l his has 
hardly yet been attempted, but there is no doubt that it can be done 

Another point of interest connected with this style is the stiange 
but undoubted affinity which exists between it and the architectural 
forms of ancient Croccc This, when fully investigated, may reveal 
to 11s relations between the two countries or their outlying dependencies 
which are not now suspected 

Hut the greatest point of interest is that arising out of the con- 
nexion i\hicli at one time seems to have existed between Cashmere 
and Cambodia, which will foim the subject of the next chapter 
Between the two wo shall probably be able to gather up the threads 
of the long-lost form of Scipent supoi stition, and learn to know what 
wore the arrangements of the temples, and what the worship addressed 
to that mysterious deity 
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Temples of Nukhon Wut, Ongcor Thom, Paten ta Pkrokm, &t 


CHRONOLOGY 

Migration fiom laxilu 4th c ntury (?) I Conquest of country by Siamese a i> 1351-1 Jt4 

Patliummasurivong founds Jnthup&thapui i a d 959 Panoumplien capital 1387 

Leprous king 1250 (?) I i’ontipret capital 15 ‘8 


INTUODUCIORV 

Since tlio exhumation of the buried cities of A&&yna*by Mons Botta 
and Mr Layard nothing has occurred so startling, or which has thiown 
so much light on Eastern art, as the discovery of the ruined cities of 
Cambodia Historically, they are infinitoly less important to us than 
the rums of himioud and Nineveh , but, in an aichitectuial point of 
view, they are more astonish mg , and, foi the elucidation of certain 
Indian piohlems, it seoms impossible to overrate their importance 

The first European who visited these nuns in modem times was 
M. Mouhot, a French naturalist, who de\oted the last four years of his 
life (1858-1861) to the exploration of the valleys of the Mekong and 
Menam rivers Though the prmiaiy object of his travels was to in- 
vestigate the natural productions of the country, ho seems to have 
been so sti uck with the ruins of Ongcor MS at that ho not only sketched 
and made*plans of them, but wrote descriptions of all the principal 
buildings Unfortunately f«r science and art he never returned to 
Europe, being struck down by fever while prosecuting his researches 
in the northern part of the country , and, though his notes have been 
published both m this country 1 and in Franco, they were not pre- 
pared for publication by himself, and want the explanatory touches 
which only an author can give to his own work Though his melan- 
choly death prevented M Mouhot from obtaining all the credit he was 
entitled to for his discovery, it has borhe fruit as far as the public aie 
concerned 

The next person that visited these rums was the very learned 

1 ‘Travels in Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos,’ by Henri Mouhot 2 vols 8vo. 
Murray, 1864 - 
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Dr Adolph Bastian , 1 and he is preparing a great work on the Indo- 
Chinese nations, two volumes of which have appeared, and three more 
aie promised He has also written an account of the rums in the 
‘Journal of the Bojal Geographical Society* (Vol xxxv.), and four 
papers in the * Au bland* (Nos 47-50) It is impossible to find out 
from all these whether Dr Bastian has satisfied himself who bifilt 
these temples, what their age is, or to what worship they are dedicated 
Perhaps his fourth 2 volume may reveal the secret which he has hitherto 
carefully hidden under such a mountain of learning Meanwhile, how- 
evei , owing to these circumstances, it would have been impossible to 
write anything that would convey a correct idea of these ruins had it 
not been for the zeal and enterprise of Mr J Thomson, who was fol- 
lowing his profession as a photographer in the East At considerable 
risk and expense he earned his apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan and some thirty photographs of the great temple, and 
views of one oi two others These he has placed at my disposal, and 
it is pnncipally fiom them, with the information he has afforded me 
verbally, that the following account is compiled 3 

In addition to these souices of information there is a most inte- 
resting account* written by a Chinese traveller, who spent two years 
m the counti y when the kingdom was in its most flourishing state, 
between the years 1295-97 lie was a Buddhist, and, like his pre- 
decessors in India, Fa Hian and Iliouen Thsang, sees tilings a little 
too much through Buddhist spectacles, but, with this slight defect, 
nothing can be more graphic than his account of the country and the 
people 4 

There aie also two papers, by Col James Low, in the ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ (Vol xvn ), which are replete with 
traditional information ex ti acted fiom Siamese books 

The first asseition in the traditions of the Cambodians, as gathered 
by Dr Bastian, is sufficiently staitln g “ In the country ^f Borne or 
Bomaveisei, not far fiom Takkhasmla (Taxila), reigned a great and 
wise king His son, the \ ice King— Phra Thong by name — having 
done wrong, was banished, and, after many adventures, settled in 
Cambodia,” &c The time is not indicated, but we gather fiom the 
context that it must have been about the fourth century It may, 
at first sight, look like catching at a nominal similarity, but the 
troubles which took place m Cashmere in the reign of Tungma, and 


1 • DieVolker der Oesthchcn Aston/ von subject at the meeting of the British As- 
Dr A. Bastian Leipsig, I860 souation at Nottingham 

8 His 3rd volume is to be deioted to | « The work is translated m exteneo in 

Siam, the 4th, orOambodian \olume, is 1 Abel Bcmusats ‘Nouvclles Melanges 
not expected to appear till 1868 ! Asiatiquc/ \ol l p 78, et eeq 

3 Mr Thomson read a papir on tin* | 
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generally m Western India about the year 319, look so like what is 
recorded further east, that, at present, that seems the most probable 
date for the migration, assuming it to have taken plaee. Many would 
be inclined to doubt the possibility of any communication between 
the two countries , but it must be borne m mind, that the country 
around Taxila in ancient times was called Camboja , that it was the 
head-quarters of Serpent-worship , that the architecture of Cashmere 
bears very considerable resemblance to that of Cambodia , while there 
is a general consent that the Cambodians came from India. If this 
were so, it seems certain that it was not from the east coast that they 
migrated As pointed out above, the Indians who introduced Buddhism 
and Buddhist architecture into Java certainly went from Guzerat or 
the countries on the west coast * This seems undoubted, and there is 
no greater improbability of a migration from the Indus to Cambodia 
than of one from Guzei at to Java 

Ceylon was always addicted to Snake-worship, and may have 
formed a half-way house On tho other hand, it is by no means 
improbable that tho communication may have taken place behind the 
Himmalayas, in fact, that the leligion of the two countries was 
derived from some common centre in Northern Asia 

All this will icquire careful elaboration hereafter, in some place 
where it can be more fully treated than is possible here All that is 
wanted now is to insist on the fact that there must have been a con- 
nexion between the two countries, and that the tiaditions of Cambodia 
point to Taxila as their parent seat 

For six centuries fiom this time we have nothing but stories of 
diagon-kmgs and their beautiful but tioublesome daughters, of tho 
treasuies and relics they guarded , and of the spells and enchantments 
which were had recourse to to vanquish and iob them All this is 
common to all the nations between Cambodia and the North Cape of 
Norway, but does not concern us here 

At la£$ we come to a fact “ In the ycai 957 lnthapathapun was 
founded by King Pathummasunvong ” In the same manner as the 
name of tho old capital of Siam was the mispronunciation of Ayodya, 
so this is only the Cambodian way of spelling Indraprastha, or the old 
Delhi of the Mahabhaiata 

Jumping from this initial date we have a final one m the con- 
quest of the country by the Siamese (1351-1374), after which time 
tho old capital was desuted, and no more temples wore elected there 
Our architectural histoiy is thus confined to the four centuries which 
elapsed between 951 and 1357 Forthefiist thi ee of these, at least, 
Nakhon 1 Thom — the Great City — was the capital About the middle, 


1 Nakhon is only the Siamese pronunciation of the Indian Nagam, Nuggur Thom 
means “gicut” 
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however, of the 13th century, the king was afflicted with leprosy 
“"because he had forsaken the Snake worship of his forefathers,” and 
taken to the Brahmmical or Buddhist heresy, it is not quite clear 
which , and the capital was then transferred to a site some fifteen miles 
further east, and a city built, known as Paten Ta Phrohm (the. City 
of Brahma?) • 

Meanwhile we have at least three centuries during which Naga- 
worship prevailed— giving rise to the erection of a senes of temples as 
large and as nchly ornamented as any 1o be found m any other part 
of the world The last of these — that known as hakhon \A at —was 
the greatest and the best, and is the one with which we are at present 
pnncipally concerned 

From the little we know of the others it does not seem that there ' 
would be any difficulty in arranging them all m a chronological senes, 
from the gradations of style they exhibit, nor of ascertaining their 
dates, since they am coveied with inscriptions in a character that could 
be read without serious trouble , and these probably contain the names 
of the kings, which would enable this to be done, approximative^ at 
least, even if theie should be no dates 

The buildings of Paten ta Phrohm (tho Biahmmical) are of a much 
more varied but less peifect style They seem, from the descriptions 
ot M Mouhot and Dr Bastian, to ho Buddhist, Jama, or Hindu, or all 
these styles mixed up togethei as in .Java In fact, they seem very 
much to resemble the buildings in that island, and their date is about 
the same (1250-1350) , but, as they ha\e neither been diawn nor pho- 
tographed, there is very little to be said about them For the present 
our attention must he principally confined to the city of Ongcor— oi 
Ongou, as it is popularly named, but moie correctly known as Kakhon 
Thom 

It is difficult to point out the situation of this city, as tho lake near 
which it is situated and the hills that approach it have not yet found 
their way into any atlas Generally it may ho said that about half- 
way between tho gieat livers of Siam and Cambodia is a lake, the Tali 
Sab, about 120 miles long, and varying m width from 30 to 60 In the 
dry weather its averago depth is only 4 ft , but m tho rams it is fed by 
the Mekong, of which it is a backwater, and nses 30 or 40 more, so 
that it is easily navigable for large boats At a little distance from the 
northern shore of this lake, in 10J° 50' East longitude and 13° 30' Noith 
latitude, the rums are to be found, situated m a great plain extending 
some 50 miles in width between the lake and the hills on its northern 
boundaiy. 1 * * 


1 The French have navigated the lake 

in a large steamer, and published detailed 

charts of the nver Maps are also found 

in Mouhofs 4 Travels/ but the best ac- 


companies Dr Bastian s paper, in the 
35th vol of the * Journal of the Koyol 
Geographical Society * 
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Temple of Naehon Wat 

The temple of Nakbon Wat, literally “the temple of the city'* or 
u of the capital/’ as it is now called by the Siamese, is situated in a sandy 
plain about four miles to the southward of the city of Ongcor itself, and 
between it and the lake Tak Sab As will be seen from the small plan 
(figure 2, woodcut No 1142) it is almost an exact square, and measures 
nearly an English mile each way The walled enclosure of the temple 
measures 1080 yards by 1100, and is surrounded by a moat or ditch 2 10 
yards wide The moat is crossed on the west b}' a splendid causeway, 
adorned by pillars on either side This leads to the great gateway, not 
unlike the gopura of a Dravidian temple, five storeys in height, but 
extended by lateral galleries and* towers to a facade more than 600 ft 
m extent. Within this a second raised causeway, 370 yards long, leads 
to a cruciform platform in front of the temple (shown m fig 1, woodcut 
No 1142) On either side of this, about half-way down, is a detached 
temple, which anywhere else would bo considered of importance, but 
here may be passed over 

The temple itself consists of three enclosures, one within the other, 
each raised from 15 to 20 ft above the level of that* outside it, so as 
to give the whole a pyramidal form The outer enclosure measures 
570 ft by 650, and covers therefore about 370,000 sq ft. The 
great temple at Karnac (Thebes) covers 430,000 There are thiee 
portals adorned with toweis on each face, and on either side of these 
are open galleries or vorandalis which, with then bas-reliefs, are 
probably the most lemaVkablc features of this temple Thou external 
appearance will be understood from the 
woodcut No 1143, that of tho mtonor 
from woodcut No 1144, though these 
illustrations are on too small a scale to 
do justice to their magnificence 

The mechanical arrangements of these 
galleries or colonnades are as perfect as 
their artistic design These Will be undei- 
stood from the annexed diagram On one 
side is a solid wall of tho most exqusite 
masonry, supporting the inner teriace of 
the temple It is built of large stones 
without cement, and so beautifully fitted 
that it is difficult to detect the joyits 
between two stones At a distance of 
10 ft 6 m m fiont of this stands a range 
of square piers very much in the propor- 
tion of the Roman Done order, with capitals very like the classical 
examples, but more ornamented These pillars have no bases, but on 



1141 Diagram S ctl< >n of Corridor, 
Nakbon Wat 
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each face is carved a figure of a devotee or worshipper surmounted by 
a canopy of incised ornament, which is also carried along the edge 
of the shafts The pillarB carry an architrave and a deep frieze, 
which, m the inner part of the temple, is ornamented with bassi- 
rilievi of the most elaborate character, and above this is a cornice 
of velry classical outline Above the cornices is a pointed arch not 
formed with voussoirs, but of stones projecting one beyond the other, 
as with the old Felasgi and the Indians to tho present day This 



1141 View oflAtciior of Corridor, Hakhon Wat Irorn a Photograph by Mr J 1 homuon 

is quite plain, and was probably originally intended to be hidden 
by a wooden ceiling, as indicated m the diagiam, at least, Mr 
Thomson discovered tho mortices which were intended to secure some 
such adornment, and m one place the remains of a teak- wood ceiling 
beautifully and elaborately carved 

Outside this gallery, as shewn m the woodcuts No 1141 and 1143, is 
a second, supported by shorter pillars, with both base and capital This 
outer range supports what may be called a tie-beam, the one end of which 
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is inserted into the inner column just "below the capital. Bo beautifully, 
however, is this fitted that M. Mouhot asserts the inner columns are 
monoliths, and, like the other joints of the inasonry, the junction cannot 
be detected even in the photograph unless pointed out. The beauty of 
this arrangement will at once strike anyone who knows how difficult 
it is to keep the sun out and let in the light and air, so indi*pefisable 
in that climate. The British have tried to effect it in India for 100 
years, but never hit on anything either so artistio or convenient as 



1 144 View of interior of Ooiudui, Nttkliou Wat *10111 u Photograph by Mi J 1 homaon 


this. It is, in fact, the solution ol a pioblcm over which we might have 
puzzled for centuries, but which the Cambodians resolved instinctively 
The exterior cornice here, as thioughout the temple, is composed of 
infinite repetitions of the seven-headed snake 

The most wondeiful parts, however, of these colonnades of Nakhon 
Wat, aie the sculptures tint adorn their walls, rather than the archi- 
tecture that shelters them. These are distributed in eight cornpai la- 
ments, one on each side of each central group of entrances, measuring 
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each from 250 to 300 ft. in length, with a height of about ft* Their 
aggregate length is thus at least 2000 ft., and, assuming the parts pho- 
tographed to be a fair average, the number of men and animals repre- 
sented extends from 18,000 to 20,000 The relief is so low that in the 
photograph it looks at first sight as if incised — inta^liato~hke the 
Egyptian sculptures, but this is not the case. Generally speaking, 
these reliefs represent battle-scenes of the most animated description, 
taken from the Bamyana, or Mahabharata, which the immigrants either 
brought with them or, as the Siamese annals say, received from India 
m the 4th or 5th century These, Pathammasunvong, the founder of 
the city, caused to be translated into Cambodian, with considerable 
variations, and here they are sculptured almost in extenso 

One bas-relief, however, is occupied by a different subject — popularly 
supposed to represent heaven, eaith, and hell Above is a procession 
so closely resembling those m Egyptian temples as to be startling 
The king is borne m a palanquin very like those seen in the sculptures 
on the banks of the Nile, and accompanied by standards and emblems 
which go far to complete the illusion In the middle low sits a judge 
with a numerous body of assessors, and the condemned are thrown 
down to a lower region, wheie they are Represented as tortured m 
all the modes which Eastern ingenuity has devised It is not clear, 
however, that this is a theological hell , it seems more probable that 
it repiesents the mode in which the Indian immigrants “improved” 
the natives One subject alone can be called mythological, and it 
wears an old familiar face , it represents the second Avatar of Vishnu, 
the world-supporting tortoise, and the churning of the ocean with the 
great snake Naga. No legend in Hindu mythology could he more 
appropriate for a snake-temple , but, notwithstanding this, it is out of 
place, and I cannot help fancying that it was his choice of this subject 
that gave rise to the tradition that the king was afflicted with leprosy 
because he had deserted the faith of his forefathers. This relief is 
evidently the last attempted, and still lemains unfinished 

The onfy other temple that I am aware of where sculpture is used 
in anything like the same profusion is that at Hullabeed, described 
above, page 615. There, however, the principles on which it is 
employed aie diametrically opposed to those in vogue m Cambodia. 
In the Indian example all the sculptures are in high lelief, many 
of the figures standing free, and all are essential parts of the archi- 
tecture— are, in feet, the architecture itself. Here, however, the two 
arts aie kept quite distinct and independent, each mutually aiding 
the other, but each perfect by itself %nd separate in its aim. The 
Gothic architects attempted to incorporate their sculpture with the 
architecture in the same manner as the Indian architects. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, kept them distinct ' they provided a plain wall out- 
side the oella of the temple for their paintings and sculpture, and pro- 
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teoted it by screens of columns precisely as the Cambodians did ; and 
it is difficult to say which was the best principle. A cntic imbued 
with the feelings of raednval art would side with the Indians, but 
if the Greeks were correct in their principle, so certainly Were .the 
Cambodians 



1146 General View of lemple of Nakho* Wut Irom a l'hotograph by Mr J Th< muon. 


Leaving these putor peristyles for the present, and entering by the 
west door we find ourselves in an ante-naos measuring 180 ft. by 150, 
supported by more than 100 columns, and lighted by four small courts 
open to the sky above, but the floors, as in all Kaga temples, are 
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tanks or reservoirs for water The whole of this part is arranged most 
artistically, so as to obtain the most varied and picturesque effects, 
and is as well worthy of study as any part of the temple. Beyond 
tins, on either hand, is a detached temple similar m plan to those that 
stand on ^either Bide of the causeway half-way between the entrance 
and Aye temple 

Asdendmg from this we enter the middle court, in the centre 
of which stands what may be considered as the temple itself. It 
measures 200 ft by 213, and is crowned by five towers or spires, one 
on each angle, and one, taller than the others, in the centre. This, 
according to M. Mouhot, is 110 ft high from the floor of the temple, 
and, as that is raised 55 ft above the level of the ground outside, the 
whole height ib 165 ft Mr Thomson makes the whole height 180 ft 
The central tower has four cells like that at Sadree, one facing each 
Way The general appearance of these towers may be gathered from 
woodcut No 1145 They are very Indian m character and outline, 
but, when looked closely into, are unlike anything known in that 
country The building which i escmbles the innoi temple most, so far 
as at present known, is that at Sadico (woodcut No 1087) Its dimen- 
sions are nearly the same, 200 ft by 225 , like this, it has five spires 
similarly disposed, and four open courts, and at Sadree, as here, there 
aie a certain number of snake -images which suggest a connexion 
between the two But thero the similarity ceases Tho extraordinary 
amount of richness and exuberance of detail m the Cambodian 
temple far surpasses that of the Indian example , and the courts at 
Nakhon Wat aie not ccftirts, but watci -tanks Ilow far the lower courts 
weie also capable of being flooded is not clear, nor whethei the whole 
area, 1100 yards square, m which the temple stands, was not also 
capable of bdftig turned into a lake 1 2 Judging fiom the analogy of 
the Cashmere temples, it would seem probable that this may have been 
the case It it weie, it is difficult to conceive a more fairy-like scene 
than this temple would have presented, rising from the lake which 
leflected its forms m the calm stillness of a tropical sunset 


One of the most curious cncumstances connected with the archi- 
tecture of this temple is, that all its pillars are as essentially of tho 
Roman Boric order as those of Cashmere aro of the Grecian Done. 
Even if this is disputed, ono thing at least is certain, that no such 
pillais occur anywhere in India At Nakhon Wat there is not a single 
bracket capital noi an Indian base The pillars nowhere change into 
octagons or polygons of sixteen or thirty-two sides,* and all the enta- 


1 Mr Thomson was informed that during 
the rains the whole was,, flooded, and the 
temple could be reached in boats 

2 Outside the temple the sides of tho 


causeways aro m places ornamented with 
dwarf columns of circular form They 
seem to simulate a bundle of eight reeds, 
and have tall capitals 
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blatures are as unlike Indian, forms as can well be conceived. At 
Nakhon Wat, also, there are interesting vaults and ingenious roofing** 
contrivances of all sorts, but no dome, and no hint that the ar chi tects 
were aware of the existence of such a form. On the contrary, ta ke suoh 
a pillar as that shewn in woodcut No. 1146 , the proportion of diameter 
to height , the entasis , the proportion between the upper and lower 
diameter , the capital with its abacus , the base with its plinth , the 
architrave, &c., are so like the Boman order 
that it is difficult to conceive the liken abb being 
accidental How the pillars oame here we do 
not know, but we must not overlook the fact 
that, in the traditions collected by Dr. Bastian, 
and, more especially, in those extracted from 
Siamese books by Col Low, nothing is so com- 
monly asserted and insisted upon as the pre- 
sence of a prince of “ Romo,” of “ Romans,” and 
white men W hat all this means it is difficult 
to guess If the chronology given abovo is cor- 
lect, Marco Polo must have visited Ziampa 1 * * 
when this temple was building, but he says 
nothing about it, and, had Christians been 
here then, they would have introduced the 
Gothic of the 13th century, not the long for- 
gotten orders of Pagan Rome 8 

But whoever gave the design for these pil- 
lars— and, according to M Mouhot, there are 
1 532 of them m this smglo building— wo have 
abundant evidence to show that the people for 
whom it was erectod were of jfiire Turanian 
blood Without insisting on other facts, there 
aie in every part of the building groups of 
female figures in alto-relievo They are some- 
times in niches or m pairs, as m the woodcut 
ho 1147, attached to pilasters, or in groups of 
1 wL % of I * orch ’ four or more. There are a hundred or more m 

Mr J i homson ^ by vanous parts of the building, and all have the 
thick lips, the flat noses of true Tartars, their 
eyes forming an angle with one another like those of the Egyptians, or 
any other <?f the true building-races of the world Unfortunately, 
no statues of men are so attache^, though there are several free-standing 
hgmm which tell the same tale The bas-reliefs do not help in the 
enquiry, as the artist has taken pains to distinguish carefully the eth- 



l Mwwte a‘s translation, page 585 m the country, ’but does not seem to 

W be able to make out where they came 

women as one of the remarkable things from J 
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nographic peculiarities of all 
the nations represented, and, 
till the inscriptions are read, 
and we know who are intended 
for Indians or Ceylonese, who 
for Chinese or Cambodians, we 
cannot use the evidence they 
supply 

It is a well-known fact 
that, wherever Serpent-wor- 
ship prevailed in any part of 
the world, it was the custom 
to devote the most beautiful 
young girls to the service of 
the temple This would not 
only account for these nume- 
rous female statues, but their 
presence affords a hint of the 
worship to which it was dedi- 
cated This, however, is not 
requued, for, though the god 
is gone, and the Buddhists 
have taken possession of the 
temple, everywhere the Snake- 
god appears Every ajigle of 
every roof is adorned with 
an image of the seven-headed 
snake, and there are hundreds 
of them , every cornice is com- 
posed of snakes’ heads , eveiy 
convolution of tho roofs, and 
thereaie thousands, terminates 

m a five or seven-headed snake 

• 

The balustrades are snakes, 
and the ndge of every roof was 
apparently adorned with gilt 
dragons These being m metal 
have disappeared, but the holes 
into which they were fixed can 
still be seen on every ridge. 

There is no image m the 
sanctuary, of course, because 
it is the peculiarity of this re- 
ligion that the god is a living 
god, and dies, or is eaten up 
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by bis fellow divinities, so that no trace of him remains. But, beyond 
all this, the water arrangements which pervade every part of the 
great temple ore such as belong to the worship of the Serpent, and 
to that only. 


Temples of Ongoor, Paten Ta Phrohm, &o 


If there were no other temples of the same class in their neighbour- 
hood, the discovery of that of Nakhon Wat would m itself be of 
sufficient interest, but this is tar from being the case There is a 
senes of temples and palaces, spread over a space not greater than that 
covered by the ruins of Delhi, but equalling in extent and sui passing in 
nchness those of the Indian city from which Inthapathapun takes its 
name The principal of these are the two metropolitan temples of 
Ongcor and Taten Ta Phrohm They arc neai ly as largo and quite as 
elaborate as Nakhon Wat That temple may* indeed, be considered 
as a soi tot suburban monastery or religious establishment, the other 
two groat temples were those m the two successive capitals themselves 
Unfortunately, however, our knowledge of these is very much moie 
restneted than of the temple outside the walls Only one photograph, 
so far as I know, exists of either , and the plans and descriptions 1 arc 
far from supplying the necessary details We cannot even feel sure to 
what roligion they wei e dedicated They cei tamly were not so essentially 
Naga as of Nakhon Wat, but they are not Buddhist in any sense m 
which the term is understood in India or Burmah, though they are 
now appropriated by the priests of that faith Nor are they Brah- 
minical, though Hindu gods and Hindu traditions occasionally peer 
through the local crust , m fact, we must wait some time before this 
new page of aichitectural history can be satisfactorily deciphered 

The great temple m the centie of the city of Ongcor is an exact 
square, measuung about 400 ft each way, and is sunounded, like 
Nakhon Wat, by a corndor containing sculptures as m that monastery 
Within this is a second enclosure, 215 ft square, connected with the 
outoi by four great gallenes In the centre of the whole is a tower, 
65 ft in diameter by 1150 m height, circular in plan generally, but with 
a most complicated arrangement of niches and galleries 

Around the cential tower aro placed thnty six® smaller spires con- 
nected with galleries crossing and mtci sectmg one another so as to form 
a perfeot labyrinth In its piesent state of min it is so difficult to find 


1 M. Mouhot’s plans have been kindly 
lent to me by hu widow for this purpose, 
and most of the information here employed 
is derived from these and the dcscnptious 
in his work It is very difficult to follow 
Dr Baetian 


9 That is the number shewn in M 
Mouhot s plan Mr Thomson tells me he 
counted fifty-one The building is so 
overgrown with jungle that it seems im- 
possible, without clearing it, to be certanl 
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your way m or out of the place that it is popularly known as “ the 
Palace where they play hide-and-seek,” The general appearance of one 
of the smaller towers will be gathered from woodcut No 1148 They 
are slightly cruciform m plan, but their most marked peculiarity is the 
grea^mask, which is repeated on each of the four frontssat about two- 
thirds of their height from the ground What is this mask, and what 
does it represent? The traditions of the place say that, when the 
sovereign who married the Snake-king’s daughter got tired of his fether- 



1148 One of the Towers of the Temple at Ongcor I bom Fi rm a rbotogniph by Mr J ihomson 

m-law, he set up an image of the four-faced Biahma over the gates of 
the city, which so terrified the old man that he fled to his dark abode 
cursing his ungrateful children. Such an image does still exist over 
the principal gate of the city , but the Chinese traveller, who visited the 
place m 1 295, 1 calls it a five-faced image of Buddha f The traveller 
was a Buddhist, and saw his own religion everywhere, and that only 
in every temple and m every place 


1 1 Non voiles Melanges Asmtiques/ i p 103 
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The other great temple, that of the new capital — Paten Ta Fhrohm — 
was of about the same dimensions, 400 ft square, but does not seem to 
have ever been finished, though, from such descriptions as we possess, it 
was not inferior in richness or elaboration to those just mentioned. 
According to*M. Mouhot’s plan there were eight towers, two oq, each 
face, external to the great gallery, and seventeen or eighteen internally, 
arranged as they now appear somewhat capriciously This may have 
arisen from the temple never having been completed or from subsequent 
destruction As we now find it the plan certainly shows less symmetry 
and less propriety of design than the other two , but till we know more 
about it, it is difficult to guess what may bo the cause of this inferiority 
Both the last-named temples are so overgiown with jungle, and so 
seriously injured by the roots of trees growing between the joints of the 
stones, that their exploration is a inattei of difficulty, if not of danger 
The relative ages of these three great temples does not seem to be a 
matter of any uncertainty — the oldest is that in the city of Ongoor, 
the most modern that m Paten Ta Phrohm , the temple of Nakhon Wat 
boing of a date intermediate between these two It is more difficult, in 
the piesent state of our knowledge, to determine the real date We 
shall probably not err to any great extent if wo assume that these 
erections occupied the two centuries that elapsed between the years 
1150-1350, the temple of Nakhon Wat being thus the true repre- 
sentative of the great building mania which possessed the whole world 
during the 13th century 

Besides these three, which may bo considered as metropolitan, 
M Mouhot and Di Bastian 1 * describe in more or less detail some 
ten oi twelve other templeB , some, at least, of which aro of consider- 
able extent * 

Among these, one of the most remarkable is that called Prasat Koo 
It is certainly oldei than either of the three temples mentioned above, 
and much simpler both in plan and stylo of decoration • Like the 
others it is square, its enclosing corridors measuring 250 ft each way 
The innor enclosure is a pyramid m three terraces rising to a height of 
50 ft. , on tho upper platform stand, as usual, five great towers, the 
oentre one larger and higher than those at the angles 8 


1 It is not easy always to ascertain * Chinese traveller gives the following de- 

whether or iu>t these two gentlemen are scription — “ A Test do lit yillo eat un 

speaking of the same building Besides £hc autre temple de Tespnt nomml Pho-to4i, 
difference of the French and German modes auquel on Baorifie des homines Chaque 

of spelling Eastern names, the printer has ann& le roi va dans ee temple faare lm 

cm several occasions mistaken M Mouhot s mime un sacrifice humain pendant la 

T*s for Ft, and his L's for Fa, which ren- nuit ” — * Melanges Asiatiques,’ vol i p 88, 

den the identification perplexing 3 * * * * In plan and design, so far as can be 

* It would be interesting if among these judged from description, this temple, 
we could identify that one of which the barring the height, reproduces, the tomb 
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Still older than this is the ruined temple on Mount Bakeng, half- 
way between the city and Nakhon Wat This, indeed, seems to have 
been the city or arx of the immigrants, but the temple is so much 
weather-worn that it may be difficult to say what it is On the same 
hill v another temple of considerably more modem date * It is a seven- 
storeyed pyramid, the lowest terrace of which measures 225 ft each way, 
and is above 50 ft in height. On three of its terraces stand seventy- 
two small temples , on the upper platform a small dagoba The whole 
building, m fact, is a compound of Boro Buddor and Brambanam, and 
undoubtedly of Buddhist origin, or at least of that corrupt compound 
which went by that name in the far East A similar temple exists on 
Bakong, about fifteen miles further east The upper platform in both 
instances is ascended by flights of steps on each face, running direct to 
the centre of the upper platfoim 

The other temples are not of such magnificence as to justify their 
being described here , their interest would be groat in a monograph of 
the style, but, without illustrations, their dimensions, coupled with 
their unfamiliar names, would convey very little information to the 
reader 1 % 

Civil Architecture 

The palaces and public buildings of Ongcor seem to be quite worthy 
of its temples, either as regards extent or richness of decoration 
They are, however, as might be expected, m a more ruinous state , 
being less monumental in their mode of construction, and, what is more 
to our present purpose, they have neither been drawn nor photographed 
to such an extent as to render them intelligible 

The walls of the cities were also of very gieat extent, and of dimen- 
sions commensurate with then importance. They seem generally to 
have been constructed of a coarse ferruginous stone in large blocks, and 
only the gates and ornamental parts were of the fine-grained sand- 
stone of winch the temples and palaces are built Wonderful as these 
temples and palaces are, the circumstance that, perhaps, after all gives 
the highest idea of the civilization of these ancient Cambodians is the 
perfection of their roads and bridges One great trunk road seems to 
have stretched for 300 miles across the country from Eorat, in a south- 


of Porsena, as described by Pliny * with 1 At Btinbun, on the other side of the 
singular exactness, or that of Aruns (wood- lake, Dr Bastian informs me there is a 
cut No 168) We must know a little more complete copy of the Nakhon Wat soulp- 
before speculating , but the square base, 1 tures, carved m wood in the 16th century 
the five spires, the petasus or tee, are all j The place was the residence of the kings 
coincidences which it is difficult to believe of Cambodia after the fall of the capital, 
are accidental and as original art had then perished, they 

took this mode of adorning their palace 
• see ‘True Principles of Beauty lu Art; p 438, What a prize for any European museum 1 
wot dents 79 and 80 
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easterly direction, to the Mekong nver It was a raised causeway, 
paved throughout like a Roman road, and every stream that it orossed 
was spanned by a bridge, many of which remain perfect to the 
present day. Dr Bastian describes two of these, one, 1 2 400 ft m 
length and 50 in breadth, richly ornamented by balustrade^ and 
cornices, and representations of snakes and the Snake-king * The extra- 
ordinary thing is, that it is constructed without radiating arches, but, 
like every structure m the place, by a system of bracketing or hori- 
zontal arches, and without cement Yet it has withstood for five cen- 
turies, at least, the violence of the tropical torrent which it spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remained, the sculp- 
tures of Nakhon Wat are sufficient tojirovc the state of perfection which 
the art of transport had leached in this community In these there 
are numerous repiescntations of chariots, all with wheels fiom 3 to 5 
ft m height, and with sixteen spokes, which must be of metal, for no 
London coachmaker at the picsent day could frame anything so delicate 
in wood The runs, too, are m metal, and apparently the wheel turns 
on the axle Those who are aware how difficult a problem it is to make 
a perfect wheel jvill appreciate how much is involved in such a perfect 
solution of the problem as is here found But it requires a knowledge 
of the clumsiness of the Romans and our mediaeval forefathers in this 
respect, and the uttei baibansm of the wheels repiesented in Indian 
sculptures and still used in India, to feel fully its importance as an 
index of high civilization 

If, however, the Cambodians were the only people who befoie the 
13th century made such wheels as these, it is also probably tiue that 
their architects weie the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
to construct their roofs wholly of hewn stone, without the aid either of 
wood or concrete, and who could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that they remain watertight and perfect aftei five centuries of neglect 
m a tropical climate Nothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity with 
which the stones of the roofs are joggled and fitted into cftie another, 
unless it is tho skill with which the joijits of their plain walls are so 
polished and so evenly laid without cement of any kind It is difficult 
to detect their joints oven in a sun-picture, which generally roveals 
flaws not to be detected by the eye Except in the woiks of the old 
pyramid-building Egyptians, I know of nothing to compare with it 

When we put all these things together, it is difficult to decide 
whether we ought most to admire the mechanical skill which the 

1 1 Journal Roys! Geogr Soc ’ Vol wonders of the place It was ornamented 

xxxv p 75 I with 54 statues of giants, each of whom 

2 The Chineso traveller who visited held a serpent m his hand The arches 
Nakhon Thom m 1295, describes the were m the foim of seipents, and each 
bridge that led across the moat to the serpent had nine heads — 1 Nouvclles Me- 
pnncipal gate of the city as one of the lunges Asiutiques,’ vol i p 106 
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Cambodian architects displayed m constiuction or the largeness of con* 
ception and artistic merit which pervades every part of their designs. 
These alone ought to be more than sufficient to recommend their study 
to every architect. To the historian of art the wonder is to find 
temples with such a singular combination of styles m such a locality — 
Indian temples constructed with pillars almost purely classical in 
design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely Egyptian m 
character. To the ethnologist they are almost equally interesting, 
m consequence of the religion to which they are dedicated Taken 
together, these circumstances render then complete investigation so 
impoitant that it is hoped it will not now be long delayed 

# 


NOTE. 

The following information, extracted from Captain Burton’s ‘Mission to the 
King of Dahome,’ 1 may tend to throw light on the preceding chapters, since 
it is only in Atrica that the primitive Ancestral and Serpent Worship still exists 
in all its strange defoimity 

From this authority we learn that the principal wot ship of Dahome is An- 
cestral The great “customs,” m which some 500 or 600 human beings are 
sacrificed on the accession ot a king, are intended to do honour to the late monarch, 
and to provide him with a suitable accompaniment in the new woild The 
smaller annual customs at which Captain Burton assisted, where thirty or forty 
victims are slam, and the sacrifices which take place after battles, or on any 
great event, are meant to keep the dead king in good humour, and to convey to 
him intelligence of what is passing in his late kingdom, in which he is still 
supposed to take a great and ruling interest 

After this comes the worship of the Danh-gbwe According to Captain 
Burton 3 this earthly serpent is esteemed the supreme bliss and general good , it 
has 1000 Danh-si, or snake-wives, married or single votaries, and its influence 
cannot he interfered with by the two following deities, who arc subject to it 

The most* important of these two subordinate divinities is represented by 
lofty and beautiful trees They are prayed to, and presented with offerings in 
times of sickness, and especially of Ifcver The trees most revered are the Cotton- 
tree (Bombax), whose wives equal those of the snake, and the Loko, the well- 
known Ordeal or Poison tree 

The youngest brother of the triad is IIu, the ocean (Samudra), whose worship 
does not appear in India in historical times 

Fragments of these forms of worship may be picked up all over the old world,* 
but nowhere, so far as I know, does the wjiole faith exist in all its pristine 
hideousness at the present day, except in this jiart of Africa Ancestral worship 


1 Published in 1864, to which the leadei 2 Vol u p 139 

is refeired for furthei information It is far * Botteicher, m his ‘ Baumkultus dcr Hel- 

fiom complete, but contains moie on this sub- lenen,* Beilin, 1856, has gatheied together 
jeet in a fehoit compass than any other woik all the fiagmenis of the tiee- worship to be 
l am acquainted with found in Greece and Rome 
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was, we know, one of the principal forms of faith in Egypt and Assyria. It under- 
laid the religion of Greece and Rome, and wherever a Turanian people existed it 
was the formative idea of their faith In the same manner, without going the 
lengths to which Stukeley and a large class of our antiquaries would stretch the 
idea, there seems little doubt of the original prevalence of Ophite worship almost 
everywhere It is true that neither Avebury nor Camac are dracontia , feut the 
worship of the serpent preceded Buddhism in Northern Europe as in India 
While m historical times we can trace tree- worship without a break from Anarad- 
hapura m Ceylon to Upsala m Sweden and in Northern Europe, Nidhoegg, the 
Abyss- worm, lay coiled at the foot of the tree Yggdrasil 

Another curious circumstance is, though it may be only a coincidence, that 
wherever Serpent-worship prevailed the fighting was done principally by women 
Nothing m the history of art is so remarkable as the wonderful alchemy by which 
the Greeks were able^o transform that most hideous phase of humanity into the 
exquisitely beautiful myth of the Amazcfns The Buddhist painters of A junta, 
when called upon to represent the landing of Smhala among the Snake-worshippers 
of Ceylon, took a truer view of the female warrior, and depicted her m forms 
as little attractive as those of Captain Burton’s inends 1 * The king of Cambodia’s 
armed body-guard of women, as represented by the Chinese traveller m 1295, and 
that of the present king of Siam, are mild echos of the fact, but the female army 
of Dahomd is the most frightful institution of the world 

The religion ofDahomd is certainly neither amiable nor admirable m any 
respect, but it is 4 so venerable, that a good monograph of it would throw more 
light ou the ancient religion of the world ante Jiuddham natum than an^ other 
work that could well be written The present of a woolly-haiicd rhinoceros to the 
Zoological Gardens would haidly he more interesting to tertiary geologists than 
such a description would be to archaeologists 


1 A small woodcut, lepiesenting one of these picluies, will be found m Mis Spetnfr ‘ Life in 

Ancient India,* page 302 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY 


CHRONOLOGY 


Period of Hea 

B.C 2100 

Woo Wong period of Chow 

1100 

Confucius died * 

477 

Chy huang-ty built Oruit Wall 

240 

Han dynasty 

201 

Hoty, seventeenth king, Buddhism in- 


troduced 

AD 90 

Tsln Dynasty 

260 


Wootae dynasty , China divided into two 


kingdoms a d 416 

China reunited, capital Honan 585 

1 ung dynasty 897 

Northern China conquered by Mongols 1234 

ivublai Khan 1281 

Ming dynasty , Mongol expelled 13o6 


Monchow Tartar dynasty t now on the throne 1644 


I r is extremely difficult, in tho present state of our knowledge, to write 
anything, eithor conclusive or satisfactory, about the architecture of 
China This may arise paitly from the incur lousness of travellers, 
and partly because there really are no buildings in the country 
worthy of the people or their civilisation Till very' recently, the 
latter would have appeared to be the true cause of our ignorance, 
but lately the photographic camera has penotrated even within the 
walls of the imperial city of Pekin, and has brought away impres- 
sions which go some way to modify this opinion. Unfortunately, the 
camera has not been accompanied by t£e measuring-tape or the note- 
book, and our information is therefore, m some lespects, vague, but 
it seems certain that there are buildings worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them Even these, however, 
are not such as we might expect to find among a people whose 
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history and whose civilisation seems so exact a counterpart of that 
of Egypt In both countries we have the same long succession of 
dateless dynasties, extending through 3000 or 4000 years, interrupted 
only by shepherd invasions which in both countries lasted about five 
centuries, when ihe words of Manetho are as literally applicable to the 
Taeping rebellion as they are to the overthrow of the Hyksos Vy the 
uprising of the native Egyptian races During all this long period 
the same patriarchal form of government prevailed m both countries — 
the king being not only the head of the secular government, but the 
chief priest of the people Both people early attained a certain stage 
of civilisation, and maintained it without change or progress during 
the whole period of their existence The syllabic symbols of the 
Chinese are the exact counterpart of th*3 hieroglyphic writing of the Egyp- 
tians, as clumsy and as unlike that of any other contemporary nation, 
and as symbolic of their exclusive segregation from tho rest of man- 
kind In both countries there was always the samo calm contem- 
plation of death, the same desire for an honouiablo funeral and a 
splendid tomb, and the same reverence for the dead In these and 
fifty other particulars, the manners and customs of the two peoples 
seem identical, And the perfect parallelism only breaks down when we 
come to speak of their buildings There are no tombs m China to be 
compared with tho Pyramids, and no temples that approach those 
of Thebes in dimensions or in splendour 

If the Chinese weie as closely allied to the Tartar or Mongolian 
tribes on their noith-eastem frontier as is generally supposed, this 
difference could not have existed It may tlierefoie be, as has been 
suspected, that the true Chinese are more closely allied to the 
Polynesian races, especially on the soa-board, which is the only 
pait of the country we are leally acquainted with When the inner 
countiy has been more carefully oxammed, it is probable that we may 
Bee cause to modify our opinion as to the architectural chaiacter of the 
Chinese people # 

Especially will this be the case if, as is highly probable, the so- 
called Indo-Chinese inhabitants of Cambodia are veiy much more 
closely allied m blood to the Chinese than they are to any of the 
races inhabiting India , since, by the election of the buildings described 
m the last division of this woi k, the Cambodians have nobly vindicated 
their title to be considered as one of the gieat building-iaces of the 
world Considering the short time of then existence and the limited 
aica they occupied, they inay t in fact lay claim to having surpassed 
even the Egyptians m this i aspect 

It will be stiange if m Honan and Quang-si we do not eventually 
find the links which will confirm tho connexion of the two races of 
Cambodia and China, and explain what at present can only be regarded 
as one of the unsolved problems of aichitectural history 
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A little well-directed industry on the spot would very soon clear all 
this doubt away. Meanwhile there are othei minor causes which may 
have contributed to the absence of monumental buildings in China, 
and which it may be as well to allude to before proceeding further. 
In the first place, the Chinese never had either a dominant priesthood 
or a liereditaiy nobility The absenco of the formei class is a very 
important consideration, because, in all countries where architecture has 
been carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that it has 
owed its highest inspiration, and sacred art is never so strongly deve- 
loped as under the influence of a powerful and splendid hierarchy 
Again, religious and soctanan zeal is often a strong stimulus to sacred 
architecture, and this is entirely wanting in this remaikable people 
Though the Chinese are bigoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they are more tolerant than any 
other nation we know of in all that concerns religion At the 
piescnt moment thiee great leligious sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them For though Buddhism is the leligion of the 
reigning family, and peihaps numbcis more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followers of the doctrines of Confucius — the 
contempoiary and rival of Sakya Sinha — are a more J purely Chinese 
sect than the other, and hold an equal place in public estimation , 
while, at the present time, the sect of Laou Tse, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is moic fashionable, and certainly more progressive, than 
% the others ( liriBtianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on cither of tlicso, and become a very pi evalent religion in this 
tolerant empire, had the ‘Jesuits and Dominicans understood that the 
condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstmonce from mtei- 
ference m political matteis This, however, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be brought to understand , hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but bid fair 
to find moie extensive favour than any Such toleiation is highly 
laudable in one point of view , but the want of fervoui and energy 
fiom which it arises is fatal to any great cxeitions for the honour of 
leligion 

in the same manner the want of an heicditary nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavouiable to domestic 
architecture of a dui able description At a man’s death his property 
is generally divided equally among his children Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build residences 0 calcula ted to^last longer than 
their own lives The royal palaces are merely somewhat larger and 
more splendid than those of the mandarins, but the same in character 
and erected with the same ends * 

There is no country where pioperty has hitherto been consi- 
doicd so secure as China Private feuds and private wars were till 
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lately unknown ; foreign invasion was practically impossible and little 
dreaded. Hence they have none of those fortalices, or fortified man- 
sions, which by their mass and solidity give such a marked character 
to a certain class of domestic edifices in the western world. Equality, 
peace, and toleration, are blessings whose value it would be difficult 
to over-estimate but on the dead though pleasing level wher# they 
exist, it is m vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, 
or the terrific grandeur of the storm The Chinese have chosen tho 
humbler path of life, and with singular success There is not perhaps 
a more industrious or, till the late wars, happier people on the face of 
the globe , but they are at the same time singularly deficient in every 
element of greatness, either political or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all this, it certainly is cunous to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on the face of tho globe almost wholly 
without monuments to recoid the past, or any desire to convey to pos- 
terity a worthy idea of their present greatness It is no less remark- 
able to find the most populous of nations, a nation m which millions 
aio always seeking employment, never thinking of any of those highei 
modes of expression which would serve as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and •which elevate while feeding the masses , and still more 
startling to find wealth, such as the Chinese postess, never invested 
in self-glorification, by individuals erecting for themselvcB monuments 
which shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand down then names 
to postenty 

From these causes it may be that Chinese architecture is not 
worthy of much attention In one respect, however, it is instructive, 
since the Chinese are tho only people who now employ polychiomy as 
an essential part of then architectuie mdted, with them, colour is far 
more essential than foim , and certainly the icsult is so far pleasing and 
satisfactory, that for the lower grades of ait it is haidly doubtful that 
it should always be so. Foi the higher giades, however, it is haidly 
less certain that colour, though most valuable as an accessory, is 
incapable of that lofty power of cxpiession which foim conveys to tho 
human mind « 
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If we had the requisite knowledge, or if the known examples of Chinese 
temples were sufficiently numerous, we ought, before describing them, 
to classify the buildings, apportioning each to that one of the three 
religions to which it belongs Foi the present this must be left 
to some one on the spot Meanwhile there is no difficulty recog- 
nising those which belong to the religion of Fo 01 Buddha These 
are generally the nine-storeyed towers or taas, which/ as will be ex- 
plained hereafter, are mei cly exaggerated tees of the* Indian dagobas 
The temples, properly so called, of this religion, are not very magni- 
ficent, nor are they generally built m a permanent stj le of architecture 
This is still more the case, apparently, with the temples of Confucius 
The only one that has been carefully described and photographed is 
that at Pekm, which is also piobably the most magnificent Judging 
from our present information, it more resembles a university than a 
temple There are neither images nor altars, but great halls, on which 
are hung up the names of the empeiors and of the most distinguished 
literates of the kingdom Theie are no priests, and though cere- 
monies are theie performed annually by tho emperor m honour of the 
great philosopher, these scarcely can be called worship, or the hall a 
temple. • 

Temple o* the Gheat Dragon, 

• 

The most magnificent temple m the capital, so far as we know m 
the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or the Gzeat 
Dragon 1 It is situated close to the southern wall of the city m a square 


1 The following description is abridged 
from that by Mr A Micliie, in his work 
entitled 'The Siberian Overland Route,' 
Murray, 1864 It is by far the most dis- 
tinct I have met with The new woodcuts 
in this chapter are generally borrowed from 
his work It must, however, be observed 
that his descriptions differ sometimes es- 
sentially from those hitherto current in 
VOL. II 


European books, which y^ere generally de- 
rived from the accounts of the Jesuits, 
who probably obtained their information 
from Chinese sources. It is generally 
safer to trust to the account of an edu- 
cated gentleman describing what he saw, 
than to the essay of a mere scholar com- 
piling irom information conveyed in a 
foreign tongue 

, 3 B 
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enclosure measuring about a mile each way Prom the outer gate a 
laised causeway leads to the temple, on either side of which are nume- 
lous buildings for the accommodation of the priests, which are ap- 
proached by frequent flights of steps leading down to a park beautifully 
planted At its inner extremity stands the temple itself, a circular 
building, three storeys in height, with broad projecting loofs, the 
upper terminating in a gilt ball, dnectly under which stands the 
altai 

The temple is laised on a circular pyramid, the three terraces of 
which are seen in the woodcut There are several handsome gateways 
at intervals across the causeway, so arranged that from the entrance the 
cncular temple itself can bo seen through the long vista, framed as it 
were by them , and as the whole eff the upper part is covered with blue 
tiles and gilding, the effect is said to bo v ery pleasing 

In the same enclosure is another temple called that of the Earth, 
where sacrifices of animals are^annually offered to the gods, whoever 
they may be, to whom this temple is dedicated 

These temples are said to have been erected about^ the year 1420, 
and, if so old, seem to be in a very fair state of preservation, con- 
sideimg the manner in which they aie now neglected 

In leading Mr Miclne’s, or any other description of the Dragon 
Temple of Tekm, It seems impossible to avoid feeling that there are so 
many points of lcsomblance between it and the Serpent Temple of 
JSakhon Wat, that the comcidenco can hardly be accidental. The 
diflei cnees are baldly greater than might be expected fiom difference 
of age, and the tact thht the one was erected by Chinese at the 
northern extremity of then empue, the other by Cambodians near the 
southern limit of theirs All the links, however, which connect the two 
temples are still wanting , yet, as wo have the assertion of the Chinese 
traveller in 1295 that the Tao-tzo religion 1 existed m Cambodia while 
he was there, we should not feel surprise at any similanty that may be 
tiaced between the temples of the two countnes 

• 

Buddhas r # Tfmplls 

The only Buddhist temple m China of which any plans have been 
made, or which I have myqplf had an opportunity of inspecting, is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton Unfortunately it is very modern, and by 
no means monumental It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 306 ft, by 1 74 In the shorter front facing the river is a 
gateway of some pretension This leads to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court The first and second of these are porches or ante- 


1 ‘ Melanges Asiatiques,’ vol i p 110 


3 B 2 
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ol^pels. The central one is the largest, and practically the choir of the 
building. It contains the altar, adorned by gilt images of the three 
precious Buddhas, with stalls for the monks and all arrangements 
necessary for the daily 'service. Behind this, in the next compartment, 
is a dagoba, and m its rear another apartment devoted to the goddess 
Kuan yin, principally worshipped by women — m fact, the Lady 
Chapel of the church. Aiound the court are arranged the cells of 
the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessary offices of the 
convent These are generally placed against the outer wall, and open 
into the court 

Any person familiar with the rock-cut examples m India will 
easily recognise m this temple all the features he is accustomed to m 
the earlier Chaityas and Viharas, though strangely altered by their 
Chinese disguise The figure which stood in front of the dagoba 
(woodcut No 995) is moved forward and placed on an altar by itself, 
with two companions added, m accordance with modern Chinese 
theology, but the general airangements remain the same The most 
mteiestmg part, however, is the arrangement of the cells, &c , relatively 
to the temple In one of the caves at Dliumnar (Bhim ka Bazar) some- 
thing like this has been attempted, but it is evidently so difficult of 
execution in the rock, that we are not sui prised to find it not re- 
peated. It is evidently what was intended to £e represented on 
the central rath of Mahavellipore (woodcut No 1006), and must indeed 
have been the general airangement of Buddhist ecclesiastical establish- 
ments W hat is now wanted is, that some one should supply informa- 
tion regarding the earlier temples of the Chinese, say of the 12th to the 
10th centuncs They no doubt exist, and would throw great light on 
the earlier Indian examples. In the meanwhile, however, it is curious 
to refer back to the woodcut No 1083 From it it will bo peicoived 
that as early as the 11th century the Buddhist Chaitya m India, standing 
in the centre of its Vihara, had already been sublimated into an idol 
temple, surrounded by a series of idol niches, since these cannot be 
a doubt that the Jama temple of Vimala Sah is a reproduction for 
another purpose of an old Buddhist monastery The cunous point 
is, that the 18th-century temple of* Honan reproduces, for their original 
purpose, forms which m India had, seven centuries earlier, passed 
away to another faith, and became wholly conventional It is still 
more strange that, if we leap over the intermediate period, and go 
seven centuries further back, we shall find in India the same cere- 
monies performed in the same* form of temples as those at which any 
one may assist m China at the present day 

At Pekin there aie several Lamaseries or Buddhist monasteries, of 
a much more monumental character than that at Honan, but it is very 
difficult indeed to guess at their anangement from mere verbal descrip- 
tions without dimensions. The gateway of one, represented in woodcut 
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Iso. 1150, gives a fair idea of the usual mode ef constructing gate* 
ways in China, but it requires some familiarity with the subject to 
recognise in the central crowning oi nament the lineal descendant of 
the tope at Manikyala (woodcut No 978), though eveiy step m the 
process of conveision can be easily and certainly traced 



1 1 10 Monumental Gateway of Buddhibt Monastery, Pekin 1? rom a Photograph by Beato 

In this instance, as is universally the case, the Chinese gateway is 
practically a tombstone, so that the dagoba is appropriately placed, and 
is m that form which is used foi sepulchral purposes m Ladakh and 
Mongolia 

Behind the gatewaj in the woodcut aie seen four towers or spires , 
and if, as is probable, there is a fifth in the centre, it recalls the 
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arrangement of those at Cambodia Their existence here is at all 
events sufficient to make ns feel how many points of interest m the 
history of the connexion of styles may be brought to light from an 
examination of these Chinese buildings 

The ordinary form of a temple, as seen in the villages or towns m 
China, is extremely simple, and seems to be the same, whether dedicated 
to Buddha or to the Queen of Heaven, or to any other Deity of the strange 
pantheon of the Celestial Empire. It generally consists of a squaie 
apartment with a highly ornamented roof, and with one of the side-walls 
removed The entrance is never .at the end, nor the end wall ever 
removed, as would be the case in the west, but always the side , and it 
is by no means clear that this is not the right and reasonable way of 



1151 Temple at Macao From a Sketch by the Author 


arranging matters In very small temples a single beam supports the 
eaves, and a screen inside forms the back of the poich and the front of 
the temple In larger temples two ©r more pillars are introduced, but 
the other arrangements remain the same Both these may be seen m the 
annexed woodcut, No 1151, and when arranged as picturesquely as m 
this group, and with their gateways and subsidiary adjuncts, they become 
veiy pleasing features m the landscape As architectural objects they 
depend for their effect principally on colour, which is applied with an 
unsparing hand in the form of glazed tiles, painted ornaments, and fre- 
quently also paintings, such as landscapes a.:d figure subjects Gilding 
is also employed, to a great extent and with good effect 
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Taas 

The objects of Chinese architecture with which the European eye 
is most familiar are the taas or nine storeyed pagodas, as they are 
usually called. In the south they generally have that number of storeys, 
but not always, and m the north it ranges from three to thirteen As 
before hinted, these are nothing but exaggerated tees of dagobas, and it 
is easy to trace them through all the stages of the chango In India 
we can easily trace the smgle wooden chattah or umbrella of Karli 
(woodcut No 992) to the nmo-storeyed tower at Chittoro (woodcut 
No 1091), and from that the transition is easy to the Chinese examples, 
although the elaboration of the two was simultaneous, and the Chinese 
had probably erected tall towemas early as the Jams 

Of those which existed m China in our own tune the best known is 
the celebrated porcelain 
towei at Nankin 1 Com- 
menced in the year 1412, 
and finished m 1431, it 
was erected as a monu- 
ment of gratitude to an 
empress of the Ming fa- 
mily, and was fn conse- 
quence generally palled 
the Temple of Grati- 
tude It was octagonal m 
form, 236 ft in height, 
of which, however, about 
30 ft must bo deducted 
for the non spire that 
surmounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft 
for the ejpvation of the 
building, or about the 
height of the Monument 
of London From the 
summit of the sjuro 
eight chains depended, 
to each ot which were at- 
tached nine bells, and a 
bell was also attached to 1162 _ Porcelain Tower, Nankin 

each angle of the lower 

roofs, making 144 bells m all, which, when tinkling m harmony to the 
evening breeze, must have produced an effect as singular as pleasing 
It was not, however, either to its dimensions or its bolls that the tower 


The tower was destroyed in the recent Tfteping rebellion 
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owed its celebrity, but to the coating of porcelain which clothed its 
brick walls, as well as the upper and under sides of the projecting roofe, 
which mark the division of each storey. The porcelain produced a 
brilliancy of effect which is totally lost in all the representations of it 
yet published, but which was m fact that on which the architect almost 
wholly relied for producing the effect he desired, and without which 
his design is a mere skeleton 
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Pagoda ia bummer Palace, Pekin Lrom a Photograph by Beato 


Anothei celebrated pagoda 1% that known as “ Second Bar Pagoda,” 
on the Canton river It is a pillar of victory, erected to commemorate 
a naval battle which the Chinose claim to have gained near the spot 
It is m design nearly identical with that of Nankin, but of smallei 
dimensions, and is now fast falling to ruin 

These two are of the usual and most typical form, .and so like 
hundreds of others, that it is impossible to deduce any sequence from 
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them with such representations as we now possess. Though pleasing 
and purposelike, as well as original, they are somewhat monotonous in 
design. A. tower divided into nine equal and similar storeys is a very 
inferior design to that of the minars of the Mahomedans or the ordinary 
spiles of Christian churches , and if all were like these, we should be 
forced to deny the Chinese the faculty of invention in architecture. In 



ll*>4 Tung Chow Pagoda. From a Photogiaph by Bmto 


the north, however, the forms seem much moi e various One in the 
Summer Palace (woodcut No. 115 d)Pis divided into either three 01 
seven storeys, as you choose to count them Four of the sides of the 
octagon are longer than the other four, and altogetliei there is a play 
of light and shade, and a vaiiety about the ornaments in this towel, 
which is extremely pleasing. It is much more like an Indian design 
than any other known m China, and with the circle of pillars round 
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its base, and the LAt or Sthamba, which usually accompany these 
objects further west, it recalls the original forms as completely as any 
other object m this country. 

In direct contrast to this is the Pagoda of Tung chow (woodcut 
No 1 1 54) Its thirteen storeys are almost more monotonous than those 
of the Nankin Pagoda, but they are merely architectural ornaments, 
string-courses in fact , and as the tower is not pierced with windows 
above the base, it becomes, like an Onssan temple, an imposing object 
of architectural art without any appaient utilitanan object It thus 
escapes the charge of littleness in design, which only too justly applies 
to most of its compeers 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the artistic 
merits of these towers Edifices so Anginal and bo national must be 
interesting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impossible 
to build anything m a tower-like form of great height, whether as a 
steeple, a minar, or a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing object 
from its salience and aspiring character alone, even without any real 
artistic ment m itself Besides these qualifications, I cannot but think 
that the tapering octagonal form, the boldly-marked divisions, the 
domical roof, ancl general consistence in design and ornament, of these 
towers, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tower-1 ike build- 
ings of the world 

Tom* 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one ot the most remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the Chinese is their leverence for the dead, or, as it is 
usually called, their ancestral worship In consequence of this, then 
tombs are not only objects of caie, but have ficquently more ornament 
bestowed upon them than giaees the dwellmgs of the living 
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Their tombs are of different kinds, often merely conical mounds 
of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like those of the 
Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may be seen from the woodcut, No 1155, 
borrowed from For- 
tune’s ‘China* — 
which would serve 
equally well for a re- 
storation of those of 
Tarquima or Yulci 
More generally they 
are of a hemispheri- 
cal shape, surmount- 
ed with a spire, not 
unlike the Indian 
and Ceylonese ex- H56 Chines* Tomb Fiom lortuno's 'Wandt rings hi China" 
amples, but still 

with a physiognomy peculiarly Chinese The most common arrange- 
ment is that of a horseshoe- shaped platform, cut out of the side of a 
hill It consequently has a high back, in which is the entrance to 
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the tomb, and slopes off to nothing at the entrance to the horseshoe, 
where the wall generally terminates with two lions or dragons, or some 
fantastic ornament common to Chinese architecture When the tomb 
is situated, as is generally the case, on a hill-side, this arrangement is 
not only appropriate, but elegant When the same thing is imitated on 
a plain, it is singularly misplaced, and unintelligible Many of the 
tombs are built of granite, finely polished, and carved with a profusion 
of labour that makes us regi et that the people who can employ the 
most durable materials with such facility should have so great a predi- 
lection for ephemeral wooden structures 

When the rock is suitable for the purpose, which, however, seems 
to be rarely the case in China, their tombs are cut m the rock, as m 
Etruna and elsewhere , and tombs of* the class just described seem to 
be a device for converting an ordinary hill-side into a substitute for 
the more appropriate situation 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese do erect tombs, which, though 
ornamental, are far from being m such 'good taste as the two forms just 
quoted A tumulus is considered appropriate for this purpose all the 
world over, and so is the horseshoe form under the circumstances in 
which the Chinese employ it, but what can be said m favour of such 
an array of objects as those shown m the woodcut No 1157 Judged 
by the standard of taste which prevails m China at the present day, 
they may be considered by the natives as both elegrnt and ornamental, 
but it would bo difficult to conceive anything which spoke less of the 
sepulchre, even from a Chinaman’s point of view, while, on the other 
hand, their dimensions are such as as to deprive them of all dignity as 
archicteetural objects’ 


P \TLOOS, 

Tho Pailoos, 01 “ tnumphal gateways,” as they aie most improperly 
called, are another class of monument almost as fiequently met with 
in Chinese scenery as the mne-stoiejed pagodas, and consequently 
nearly as familiar to the European eye Their origin is as distinctly 
Indian as the othei, though, from then nature, being easily overthrown, 
but few examples can be found in a country that has so long ceased to 
be Buddhist Fortunately, however, we still possess m the gateway 
at Sanchi (woodcut No 972) the typical example of the whole class, 
and we find them afterwards represented m bas-reliefs and in frescos 
in a manner to leave no doubt of the frequency ot their application. 

In China they seem almost* universally to he employed as honorific 
monuments of deceased peisons — either men of distinction, or widows 
who have not married again, or virgins who have died unmarried 
Frequently they are still constructed m wood, and, when stone is 
used they retain to this hour the forms and details of wooden con- 
struction Whatever the material, they consist of either two or foui 
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posts, set either on the ground, so as to allow a passage through, or 
on a platform, as in woodcut No 1158 This is as usual a form as 
the othei, and shows how 
inapplicable the term gate- 
way is to these monu- 
ments The posts always 
carry a rail or fneze bear- 
ing an inscription — which 
is, m fact, the object 
tor which the monument 
was erected Above this 
are various aichitectu- 
ral details which com- 
plete the design in a 
manner both original and 
artistic 

One which is ci owned 
with a dagoba has already 
been given (woodcut No 

lloO), and though licll, J158 p ttiloo near amton h rom ft Sketch by the Author 
can haidly bo considered 

as supcnoi to 'that in woodcut No 1159, which spans a street m 
Amoy Instead qf a simulated dagoba, which is appropriate to the 




iifi» 


Pa i loo at Amoy From Fisher's ‘China Illustrated * 
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Mongol monument, we have, in this instance, what appeals to be a 
simulated coffin placed under a canopy, and above the principal 
cornice, which is as essentially Chinese With them a handsome 
coffin is an object of the highest ambition, and is consequently a luxury 
which the rich take caie to provide themselves with during their life- 
time So far as we know, no great structural dagobas evei existed in 
China, so that their form is generally unfamiliar to the people 

Piobably the Chinese would have spent more pains on their tombs 
had they not hit on the happy device of separating the monument from 
tho sepulcluo We do so m exceptional cases, when we eiect statues 
and pillars or other monuments to our great men on hill-tops or 
m maiket-places , but as a rule, a man’s monument is placed where 
Ins body is laid, though it would probably be difficult to assign 
a good logical reason for tho practice Tho gieat peculiarity of China 
is that in nine cases out of ten they effect these objects by processes 
which aie exactly the reveise of those of Europe, and m most cases it 
is not easy to decide which is best Iti erecting the Pailoo or monu- 
ment m a conspicuous place apart from the sepulchie, they seem to 
have shown their usual common sense, though an architect must 
i egret that the designs of their tombs suffered m consequence, and 
have none of that magnificence winch we -should expect among a people 
at all times so addicted to ancestral worship as tho Chihese 

In an histoncal point of \iew, the most cuimi^s thing connected 
with these Pailoos seems to be, that at Sanchi, about the Christian era, 
we find them used .is gateways to a simulated tomb In India both the 
tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away fiom their ori- 
ginal sepulchral meaning , the one had become a relic-shrine, the o^ior 
an iconostasis Two thousand years afterwaids in China wo find 
tin m both still used foi the purposes for winch they wero originally 
designed 


Domestic Architecture 

It is m their domestic architecture, if m any, that the Chinese excel , 
there wo do not look either for monumental grandour or for dura- 
bility, and it is almost impossible Vo lesist being captivated by the 
gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and the 
( exuberant richness and beauty of the carvings and ornaments that are 
heaped on every pait of it 

One of tho most remaikablc peculiarities of their houses is tho 
almost universal concave foim of roof, which writers on the subject 
have generally rofened to as a reminiscence of the tent of the Tar- 
tais, who are supposed to have introduced it. The authors of this 
theory, howevor, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and know less of them, than any other people now on the face 
of the globe The Taitar conquest, like oui Noiman one, Ijas long been 
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a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not seem to have produced 
any visible effect on the manners or customs of the original inhabi- 
tants of China It may also be observed that the typical form of the 
roof of a Tartar tent was and is domical, like those represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and seldom it ever constructed with a hollow 
curv% , so that the aigument tells the other way. Be this as it may fc 
the form of roof m question ai ose from a constructive exigence, which 
others would do well to imitate In a country like China, where very 
heavy rams fall at one season of the year, tiled roofs, such as they 
almost umvei sally use, require a high pitch to carry off the water , but 
the glanng sunshine of another season renders shade to walls and 
window s absolutely necessary If (as on the left of the annexed dia- 
giam) tho slope of the 
loof is continued so far 
out as to bo effective 
lor the last puipose, the 
upper windows are too 
much darkened, and it 
is impossible to see out 
of them To i emedy tli is 
defect, the Chinese cany 
out their eaves •almost 
horizontally fiom the 
face of the walls, wlierc 
a leak becomes of slight Diagram of Chinese construction 

nnpoitance, and then, * • 

to break the awkward angle caused by the meeting of these two slopes, 
they ease it oil with a hollow cuive, winch not only answers the double 
puipose of the loot moio effectually, but pioduces what the Chinese 
think— and pci haps lightly — the most pleasing fonn of roof. 

The only paits oi such a roof that admit of decoration by carving 
aie evidently eitlici the eential or angulai ridges, and heie they 
exaggerate then favounto hollow curve to an extent unpleasing to a 
Euiopoan eye — the angles lxang, m some instances, actually turned 
back, and the ndge being also ornamented by upturned ornaments 
at its ends, to an extent we cannot reconcile with our notions , nor 
indeed is it possible we should, when they are overloaded with gro- 
tesque ornaments to the extent too often found 

Anotliei peculiarity that gives a very local character to their 
arclutcctuie is their mode of framing^, roof, so unlike that of any 
otlioi people This arises fiom the timber most easily available for 
the purpose being a small pine, which has the peculiarity of being 
soft and spongy m tho inside, while the outer rims of wood, just 
under the balk, retain their hardness and strength, it is thus 
piactically a hollow wooden cylinder, which, it squared to foim 
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a framing as we do, it would fell to pieces , but merely cleaned 
and usedwhole, it is a very strong and durable budding-material, 
though one which it requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness 
to frame together with sufficient rigidity for the purposes of a roof 

The uprights which support these roofs are generally formed of the 
same wood, though not unfrequently they are granite posts— they crfnnot 
be called pdlars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, or rather 
steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, the space between which and 
the roof is generally filled with open-work carving, so as to form a 
species of fneze # 

The roof is usually constructed (as shown in diagram No 1160) by 
using three or four transverse pieces or tie-beams, one over the other, 
the ends of each beam being support^! on that below it by means of a 
framed piece of a different class of wood By this method, though 
to us it may look unscientific, they make up a framing that resists 
the strongest winds uninjured Sometimes, as shewn in the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they carry f the curve across the top of the 
roof , but when this is done they are obliged to havo recourse to metal 
roofing, or to tiles of a gi eater length than are usually found or easily 
made 4 

As before remarked, howevei, it is not so much on its forms that 
Chinese architecture depends as on its colours — the pillars being gene- 
rally painted rod, the friezes and open work green, blue marks the 
floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely everywhere 
Whether this would improve a finer oi more solid style of art may 
admit of doubt, but it is certainly remaikably pleasing m China, 
and singulaily appropriate to the architecture we have been de- 
scribing , and giouped as these buildings usually are around garden 
courts, filled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-work and 
fountains more fantastic than the buildings themselves, the fancy may 
easily be charmed with the result, though taste forbids us to approve 
of the details 

The same ephemeral system of construction which prevailed in 
dwellings of the uch merchants and mandarins was earned out in 
the royal palaces without any increase of monumental character, 
but of course with greater nchness of ornament, and upon a larger 
scale Like most oriental palaces, however, those at Pekin consist 
of a number of detached pavilions, rather than of numerous suites of 
apartments grouped under one roof, as is usually the case m Europe , 
and they consequently never attain the magnitude essential to 
architectural dignity. In the Summer Palace at Pekm there were 
many detached pavilions similar to that represented m woodcut No. 
1161, which, when interspersed with trees and water and rocky 
scenery, aid in making up a very fairy -like landscape, but in them 
selves can hardly be consideied as objects of dignified architecture. 
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Occasionally, however, the Chinese attempted something moie 
monumental, hut without much success W here glass is not available 
of sufficient size and in sufficient quantities to glaze the windows, there 
is a difficulty m so arranging them that the i oom shall not he utterly 



Pavilion in the Summer Palace, Pekin, from a Photograph hy Beato 


daik when tlio shutteis aie closed, and that the rain shall not pene- 
tiate when they are open In wooden Construction these difficulties 
are much more easily avoided , deep projecting caves, and light screens, 
open at the top, obviate most of them at least, so tlic Chinese always 
thought, and they have consequenlly so littlo practice, that when they 
tried solid architecture m a palace they could only produce such a 
pavilion as that figured in woodcut >o which, though charac- 

vor, ii ' ' 
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teristic of the style, cannot "be praised either for the elegance of its 
form or the appropriateness of its ornamentation 

Perhaps their most successful efforts in this direction vfrere when 
they combined a solid basement of masonry with a light superstructure 



1162 J'avilion in tht Suiiimt i IM ia. Pekin Piorn u Photograph b> lleato 


of wood, as in the IVintei Pal, tee at Pekm (woodcut No 11 bo) In this 
instance the height and solidity of the basement give sufficient dignity 
to the mass, and the light superstmctuie is an appropriate termination 
upwai ds 

This last lllustiation is mtuesting, because it enables us to realise 
moie distinctly than any otliei example \et known what must have 
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been tbe effect of the palaces of hmeveh and Kliorsabad in the days of 
their splendour Like this palace, they were raised on a solid base- 
ment of masonry, and were themselves composed of pavilions of light 
and ornamental woodwork, tlio great difference being that they had 
flat-terraced roofs instead of those coveied with tiles as m snowy 
Pekin, but the resemblance is cunous, and examples even more nearly# 
akin might probably bo found if looked for » 



1163 View in tlip Winter 1'ilace IV km 1 roin i Photogi iph 


The cngmeemig woiks of the Chinese liav< been much extolled bv 
some writers, but ha\e less claim to piaiso as woi ks ol scicneo than then 
buildings have as works of ait Then canals, it is tiuo, me extensive 
but with dOO millions of inhabitants tins is small piaisc, and their con- 
struction is jjnost unscientific Then budges, too arc sometimes of grc.it 
length, but generally made up of a sei ics of small aiclies lonstiucled on 
the horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tenths of the bridges m China 
are, and consequently nanow and "unstable AMien they do use the 
true arch, it is timidly, and without much knowledge of itR principles 
Their most remarkable engmeoi mg work is eei tainly the Great Wall, 
which defends the whole noithein fymtiei of the countiy, extending 
over hill and dale foi more than 1200 miles as the ciow flies It is, 
however, of very vaiying strength in diffeiont places, and seems to be 
strongest and highest in the neighbourhood of Pekin, where it has 
genoially been seen by Europeans Thore it is 20 ft m height, and its 
average thickness is 25 at the base, tapering to 15 at the summit 
Thore arc also towers at shoit distances, whose dimensions are generally 
about double tfiose just quoted foi the wall 
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However absurd such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, it 
proves that 200 years b.c. the Chinese were capable of conoeivmg and 
executing works on as great a scale as any ever undertaken m Egypt 
The wonder is, that a people who 2000 years ago were competent to 
such undertakings should have attempted nothing on the same^ scale 
tsmce that time With their increasing population and accumulating 
wealth we might havo expected their subsequent works to have far 
surpassed those of the Egyptians It remains a problem to be solved, 
why nothing on so grand a scale was ever afterwards attempted 

However admirable and ingenious tho modern Chinese may be, it 
is in tho minor arts — such as carving in wood and ivory, the manu- 
facture of vessels of porcelain and bi onze, and all that relates to silk 
and cotton manufactures In these 'they certainly excel, and reached 
a high degree of perfection m them while Euiope was still barbarous, 
but m all the higher branches of ait they take a very low position, 
and are uttorly unprogiossive 

They have no poetry, property so f called, and no literature worthy 
of the name Their painting never roso much above tho scale of deco- 
ration, their sculpture is more carving than anything we know by that 
name, and* their architecture stands on the same low level as then 
otliei arts It is rich, ornamental, and appiopnate for domestic pui- 
poses, but it is ephemeral and totally wanting m dignity and grandeur 
of conception Still it is pleasing, because truthful , but, after all, its 
great merit m the eyes of the student of architecture will probably turn 
out to rest on the light it throws on the earlier styles, and on the 
ethnographic relations of China to tho surrounding nations of Eastern 
Asia 
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BOOK VIII. 

ANCIENT AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


CIIRONOl OGY 


1 oltocs arrived in An ihuac 

ubandonod tlio country 

(’hicli* meuis hi n\ « <1 
Acolhiuuis anivf d 
A/tccs readied I nla 


A D CIS 
1051 
1170 

about 1 200 
1196 


City of Mlxico founded A p 1125 

Almitzotl conquered Guntc mala 

b ginning of 16th century 
Spaniards arrived 1519 


A r though considerable progress has been made during the last ten 
> ears in clearing away the mists that hang over most of the pio- 
bleiris connected with American antiquities, much still remains to be 
flone before wo can give a distinct or satisfactory answer to many of 
the questions that aiiRe rcgaidmg them \\ e cannot yet say positively 
whether the Toltecs, the A /tecs, and other tribes who inhabited the 
Valley of Mexico, were successive waveB of one great immigration 
from the north, or whether they belonged to different races of mankind 
Wo cannot toll whether theie was any connexion between the civiliza- 
tion of Mexico and Teru The historical difficulties are fai fiom being 
settled, and, more than all these, it is still a matter of doubt whether 
American civilization is wholly original and indigenous, or whether 
any portion of it was derived from the^old world 

The one consolatory fact in all this perplexity seems to be, that 
the matenals ceitainly do exist by which it can he removed So soon 
as any one conversant with such enquiries will undertake the investi- 
gation on the spot, he will be able to arrange all the buildings into 
chi onological •series, and fix at least their approximate dates. He will 
also be able to say how far the buildings in one province are akin to 
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those in another, and to separate those which belong to other races , and 
he will be able to tell us whether tlieie is any essential similarity 
between the styles of the old and the new world, or whether the lattei 
bo leally ongmal A\ henever a sufficient number of photographs reach 
Europe the investigation may bo undertaken heie, but it will be t very 
much easici on the spot "Hitherto the great difficulty has been that 
the drawings of Amencan monuments — especially those published by 
Humboldt and hold Kmgsborough — cannot bo depended upon The 
one blight exception to this censure are those of F Catherwood, 1 both 
those which he published separately, and thoso with which he illus- 
tiated the woiks of Mr Stephens 2 3 Had that artist undertaken to 
classify his woik m a chronological senes, he doubtless could have 
done it , but as the anangement ot tfic plates is purely topographical, 
and they aio so fai i educed to a common denominator by tho process 
ot cngidving, the c lassifLeation can haully now be attempted by one 
not fimnliai with the buildings themselves Jn the meanwhile thcro 
seems no good i cut on for doubting the cone lusion which he and Mr 
Stephens annul at, that the cities which they rediscovered weie those 
which weic inhabited and m the full tide ol then piospenty at the 
time ot the Spanish Conquest The buildings which w r e now sec in 
linns wei e piolnldy then rill in use, and many may have been m pio- 
gress and unfinished at the time ot that gieat disaster On tho other 
hand, it is extremely doubtful it any building m Central America 
can date from five cent lines befoie that event m Mexico some may 
be ohlci, but then title to gieatei antiquit) has not yet been satisfac- 
tory made' out 

Whatever uncertainty may exist with legaid to Mexican history, 
tlieie is nothing in it that can strictly he stigmatised as fabulous 
'llie Mexicans do not pieteiul to any vciy l emote antiquity oi divine 
descent Theie ai e no heroes who live thousands oi tens of thousands ot 
years, noi any ot the otliei extiavaganccs that usually maijc the dawn 
of history in the old weald On the contiaiy, the Mexican annals 
modestly commence with the ai rival ot the Toltecs m Anahuac 
in tho 5tli oi Otli tentiny, and* with the beneficent teaching of 
a sti anger, Quetzalcoatl, who lived among them, taught them archi- 
tectuie and the agncultuial aits, mstiucted them m their religious 
duties, and then, like Ly cui gus fifteen centuries earlier, left them by 
sea, piomismg to leturn 

For dOO or 400 years from this time the Toltecs lived in peace and 
prosperity, covering the table-land, it is said, with their monuments 
But evil times came, famine, internecine wars, and disasters — mter- 

i Views of Monuments in Ontial Ame- . uca und Yucatan, by J 1^ Stephens 1st 

nca, Chiapas, and lucatan 25 plates, I and 2nd scuts, 4 vols 8vo Murray, 1841, 
folio London, 1844 1 1843 

3 ‘Incidents of Tmvel m Cential Ame- 
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preted as evidences of the wrath of the gods— drove them from 
their homes, and they migrated, it is said, southwards to Yucatan , 
where it is usually assumed that they erected the architectural monu- 
ments we now find m that country 

Central America is, however, one of the most fertile countries m 
the world, and capable of supporting — indeed did support — an im- 
mense population with very little labour , so it seems piobable that 
it was inhabited long before the timo mentioned 1 This, however, by 
no means militates against the idea that the Toltecs may have been 
the first to communicate to their now countiy many of tho arts they 
had elaboi ated m Anahuac Indeed, it is to such a combination of two 
not very dissimilar races that all the gieatest lesults m art or civiliza- 
tion have been attained in other paits of the woild, and it may have 
been the case lieie also 

Politically the annals of Anahuac aio a blank between the dcpait- 
uie of the Toltces, and tlio amval of the A/tecs m the middle of the 
12tli centuiy Those seem tc« have bun a people of difieient race 
fiom tlieioimei oedijunts of the valley, but sufficiently akin to take 
up the pievious civili/ation , and being ronifoiccd bv successive immi- 
grations ol tubes of the sinie lacc, and s] making apparently smulai 
languages, they had at the time of tho arirval of the Spamaids fully 
lepcoplcd the \ Alley, and elaboi at(d a veiy consideiable degiee of 
civilization . 

Again cveiy thing we lead of, and oveiy indication we have, leads 
us to suppose that tlic gieitcst development of civilization m Mexico 
took plate immediately be foie Hit' Spanish conquest, and thus that the 
time of highest piosponty was that wlucli dnectly pieceded their 
destruction Four centimes liad apparently suflited to convert a 
tribe of lied Indians into a toleiably civilized community Whatever 
their civilization may have been, it could not have attained a 'very 
pennanont chaiactei, for it vanished like a phantom at the first touch 
of the European , and the icmnants of the Indian that still exist aie as 
incompetent cieatuies as exist in any pait of the woild 

Till the investigations ot the ethnologist aie fuither advanced, it is 
impossible to feel any gicat confidence m tho xanous theories that 
have been advanced on this subject ^Without wishing to put it 
forw aid as a thing to be lelud upon, it appears to me that the follow 
mg scheme meets moie nearly than any other the requirements of the 
case, while it amalgamates more perfectly the various facts ascertained 
by scientific men 

It is generally admitted, that two races of men are found, either 


1 The evidence collected the Abbe Biasseur (L Bourbourg, * Voyage de 
Tehuantepec,’ dtems to confirm tine idea 
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now living or whose remains are found in Mexican sepulchres. One 
of these is said to he allied to the Esquimaux, or races of that class, 
the other to the Bed Indians The former, I cannot help thinking, 
lepresent the Toltecs, It does seem that all along the east coast of 
America from Behring's Straits to California, races have always existed 
more or less closely allied to the Kauftchatdales or Esquimaux , c and 
these may, at some early period, have advanced to the plains of 
Mexico If they were of that blood there is no difficulty m under- 
standing how they became builders 

On the other hand, there seems little doubt that the Aztecs were 
Red Indians, allied to those tubes who so far as we know, always 
inhabited tho valley of the Mississipi, and the countries to the east- 
ward of it They may have been eapable of taking up an earlier 
civilization, and, if then blood was mixed at all with the earlier 
inhabitants, of cariymg it further , but in themselves they are utterly 
unpiogiessive and incapable of developing any attributes of civilized 
life c 

In Yucatan we certainly have anothei race, but whether they were 
Taubs, or some other people whose tiaces have been lost, cannot 
now be easily ascci tamed In Peru, and possibly also further north, 
there is ccitamly a strongly developed Polynesian element, and there 
may bo othor races still , but these four alone, mixed in vaiying 
quantities, are more than sufficient to account for all tho varieties 
wo find there m the course of 0111 enquiries 

There still remains one question which is more germane to our 
present subject than even the others, though perhaps on the wholo 
still more difficult to answer It is tins Are the civilization and arts 
of tho ancient Amei leans ongmal and indigenous, or did they receivo 
any impulse from the natives of the old world ? One part of this may 
easily he disposed of Tho absence of all domestic animals, the pos- 
session of only one of the ceieals, tho total ignorance ol ^alphabetic 
writing and of tbe use of iron — though the eountiy is full of the ore — 
and many other minor facts, seem sufficient to prove that no lmmi- 
giation of tribes 01 families could have taken place m such numbeis as 
t) bring then animals, then gram, 01 their matenals, with them 
This, however, by no means pi collides tho possibility of many 
missionaries having reached then shoies, who, though bringing no- 
thing but what they earned in their brains, could communicate 
doctrines, teach aits, and linproye processes, and so communicato much 
of tho civilization of the countnes fiom which they came 
♦ Without laj mg too much stress on the somewhat mythic story of 
Quetzalcoatl, though there seems no good reason for doubting its mam 
features, we have only to refor to the history of India between 260 b c 
and 700 ad to see what nnssiunai} zeal prevailed ixj those days 
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Asoka set the example, and hy his missionaries and their successors 
the doctrines of Buddha were propagated from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea * or, what is more to our purpose, 
we have only to read the travels of Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang 
to see what dangers by land and sea the Chinese missionaries between 
the # 4th and 7th centuries were prepared to brave m the service of tlje 
faith It probably would have been easier to travel to Mexico from 
China via Behring's Straits than to reach India thiough Central Asia, 
and to return fiom Ceylon by sea Whether or not such a journey was 
ever accomplished, is another question I do not think that either 
Neumann 1 2 or D’Eichthal have at all made out a satisfactory case to 
piove that the country of Fusang, from which the pilgrim Hoei shin 
returned to China m the yeaf 4^9, was Mexico On the contrary 
the evidence of the domestic animals, &c , ho speaks of, and other 
important details, all seem to tell the other way It looks more as if 
Vancouver Island, or tho coast thereabout, was tho place indicated 
But are there any remains of fc, half-civilized people there ? Be this 
as it may, the story, which is authentic as far as it goes, seems to prove 
that Northern America was in communication with Northern Asia m 
the 5th century * 

D’Eichthal’s argument, that the Mexican sculptures are Buddhist, 
seems even morfc gi oundlcss I have carefully examined the examples 
he adduces, and, fy>m a tolerably intimate acquaintance with Buddhist 
ait m Asia, may be poimitted to say that I can seo no trace of 
it in Mexico If the argument were based on that Serpent-worship 
which almost everywhere undeilicS Buddhism m the old woild, it 
would not bo so easy to lefuto it There is a very considerable 
likeness between the sculptuied forms of the Serpent-worship m 
tho old and in tho new woild But it is a serious question, whether 
this arose tiom a similar instinct m the two races, or was com- 
municated from the one to tho other My present impression is 
m favour # of some mtci communication m so far as Serpent-worship is 
concerned 

• 

Our knowledge of the architecture of Eastern Asia and of Western 
America is not yet sufficiently precise to enable us to base any very 
pointed argument upon it It is curious, howevei^hat as we advance 
eastward fiom the Valloy of the Euphiatcs at e\ cry step we meet with 
forms of art, becoming more and more like those of Central America 
When we reach tho sea wo encounter at Suku in Java a teocalli, 
which is absolutely identical with that of Tehuantepec In Cam- 
bodia we have teocallis at Bakong and Bakeng, and no ono would be 

1 Ausland, 1845, Nos 1G5, 1G8 

2 D’Eichthal, ' Revue ArchsBoJpgique,’ vol x 1864, p 188, and following numbers. 

* Sir Stamfojjjl Raffles ‘ History of Java,’ vol n p 51 
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startled if told that the temple represented in woodcut No 1148 was 
found m Yucatan In China many of the crinkum-crankums of their 
art find their close counterparts m America But for the distance 
and the geogiaphical difficulties, no one probably would hesitate to 
admit that the architecture of America may have been’ borrowed 
fjom the old woild But how did it cross the ocean? At present 
that barrier seems almost msui mountable But it may not always 
remain so the enquiry is still m its infancy, and the tendency of all 
recent researches has been to show that there were more means of 
communication and a more direct connexion between the nations 
of the world m ancient times than wo have hitherto been disposed 
to believe was likely 01 even possible 
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COVT1 Nls 

Historical Notice — Conti al American style — Temples — Palaces — Buildings at 
Pulouquc — Uxinal, &c 


Trit Valley of Mexico, m which the first gioup of buildings we have to 
descubo is situated, is a small tract m the untie of the tableland of 
Anahuae Though not laiger £han Yorkshire, and ono-third of it per- 
manently undei watc 1 , it was, at the time we first became acquainted 
with it, divided into thiee or foui small states, which, notwithstanding 
continual wais among themselves, had managed to acquire a consider- 
able degice of material prospenty After making evoiy allowance for 
the exaggeration of the Spanish and native histoi lans, the remains of 
the Aztec capitals attest an amount of population md a degiee of organi- 
zation whit h it is impossible to o\cilook 01 deny, and it seems that it 
was at then last moment that this development was’gieatest , for, imme- 
diately bcfoie the Spanish Conquest, all the states of the valley, tiled of 
their ruinous wais, had joined then fuiccs togethoi, and, thus combined, 
proved moio than a match foi any of the sunoundmg states They 
spread tlieir arms and influence to the Mexican Gulf, penetrated to the 
shores of the Pacific, and on one occasion ai e even said to have crossed 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and leached the confines of Guatemala 
These last # expulitions seem to ha\o been undei taken merely to obtain 
pusoners for then hoi rid rites of human sacufice, of which they weie 
becoming passionately fond* and they made no settlement m these 
countries sufficient to influence either their arts or institutions m any 
way Shortly after this, tho conquest ot the Spaniards under Cortes 
put an end to the kingdom a^d powei of the Aztecs for ever 

The puncipal monuments of the valley are the Teocallis— literally 
Houses ot God — the Temples of the people These are pyramids m 
terraces with flat tops, and always syi mounted by a thambei or cell, 
which is in fact in tho temple itself They seem to be of all ages, for, 
it one may trust tho tradition, that of Cholulu is as old as the early 
Toltecs, whoieas the gieat Teoealli of the city of Mexico was only 
finished five years before the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
the Spaniards met with many poisons who J*ad assisted in its elec- 
tion It has, however, with all the native buildings of the city, been 
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swept away by the ruthless bigotTy of the conquerors. Independent of 
its own interest, this is the more to be regretted as the possession of a 
single monument of authentic date would form a starting point for otir 
investigations, and serve as a check on all our theories. 

Of these teocallis, the largest, probably also the oldest, is that oi 
Cholulu Its dimensions, in so far as they can be ascertained in its 
present ruinous state, are 1440 ft square and 177 ft in height, divided 
m four storeys, the fifth being formed by the cell or temple, which 
has now been replaced by a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary The 
whole is composed of badly burnt bncks and mud, and is now so 
oveigrown with trees, that it is difficult to make out its form, but in 
Humboldt’s time it apparently was freer from obstruction and more 
easily traced * 

There are two pyramids at Teotihuacan, the largest of which is 
apparently a square of 645 ft , with a height of 171, and there are 
otheis at Tozcuco of about the same dimensions, and, like them, divided 
into five or seven storeys, but the most interesting of those yet brought to 
light is that of Xothicalco It is situated on the top of what appears 
to bo a natural elevation, but which has boon fashioned into terraces 
by art The pyramid itself is m five storeys, the stone facing of tho 
three upper of which has been removed to repair a sugar-mill m quite 
recent times, but the two lower still retain their sculptures and archi- 
tectural ornaments Mi Tylor gives the date of, 945 to this build- 
ing, 1 and theie does not seem to bo any reason for doubting its 
general correctness If it is so, tho possession of photographs of its 
bas-reliefs and cornices would go* far to clear up half the difficulties 
which beset tho question 8 One monument m the middle of the series 
with seulptuial and architectural details, and an authentic date, is 
nearly all that is required for the purpose 

Besides these great many stoieyed pyramids theie are minac- 



ious examples m various 
parts of the country, of 
one stoiey only, several 
of these have been de- 
scribed, but unfortunatoly 
not drawn Their genei al 
anangement may, how- 
ever, be ]udged of from 
the annexed example from 
Oajaca Like all othors m 
Mexico, it is only a device 


to raise a temple to such a height as should give it dignity and enable tho 


ceremonies performed on its upper platform to be seen by all the people 


1 ‘Anahuao,' by Edwaid BpTvlcr, 1861, pp 188, 194 

2 The plate published bj Humboldt representing one of the bas-reliefs is so mcpiicct 
to be absolutely worthless 
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It is indispensably necessary to beaT tins distinction m mind, m 
speaking of these monuments, as careless writers connecting the word 
Pyramid with Egypt have been too apt to confound together two classes 
of monuments entirely distinct and dissimilar The Egyptian pyramid 
is always a tomb The principal object of its erection is m the 
sepSlchral chamber in its centre It always tommates upwards in $, 
point In no instance aie there external steps leading to a cell or 
chamber on the apex In fact, they w ere always tombs . never temples 
The Assyrian pyramids, on the contrary, have much more affinity with 
the buildings of which we arc now speaking The} were always in 
terraces, the upper platform was always crowned by a chamber or 
cell, and there were external steps leading to this, which was the prin- 
cipal object of the erection In the preceding pages we have traced this 
form of temple to the shores of tho Eastern Ocean. If wo still, however, 
hesitate to pronounce that there was any connexion between tho buildcis 
of the pyramids of Suku and Oajaca, 01 tho temples of Xochicalco and 
Boro Buddor, we must at least! allow that the likeness is startling and 
difficult to account for on the theory of mere accidental coincidence 
One thing, at all events, seoms clcai If we are at any time to trace 
a connexion between tho aiclntectuie of the new and tho old world it is 
m the direction above indicated that light is to bo looked for At all 
events it seem£ as if it could not now bo long before we asceitam 
whether any connexion did exist between the ails of the two continents, 
or whether wo may regard that of Amonca as wholly indigenous 

Almost, however, as if to warn us to beware of jumping too rapidly 
to conclusions of this class, we meet* m Mexico occasionally with such 
a monument as that at Mitla, which is 
so entirely original as to defy the 
stoutest advocate to find an associate 
for it As will be seen from the an 
nexed plan, it consists of a portico, 
measurings 1 60 It acioss, its loot sup- 
ported by a low ol six pillars down the 
centre, and having behind ft a square 
building, measuring about 65 ft *eacli 1105 rhxn JJ 0 r ^£ le 1 ‘5n Mitla 801110 
way, m the centro of which is a corn t 

with four apartments opening into it, tho entrances of which are so 
arranged as to secure the utmost amount of pnvacy Originally there 
appear to have been four such buildings, arranged round a corn t-yard, 
but only one is now perfect Jf, however, tho plan is original, the style 
of ornamentation is still moro so The walls slope outwards, which is 
not the case in any other known building The panels are filled with* 
frets and forms such as are only found m Mexico, and are entnely 
unlike anything found elsewhere , and the whole building is such, that 
if it stood alone, or all Mexican buildings wero like it, wc should at 
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once be obliged to admit that the style was entirely original, and 
formed without any connection with the older world 

Its use is said to be sepulchral, and there are underground 
chambers which would countenance that belief, according to our 
views In hot climates, howcvei, subterranean apartments are appro- 
bate rather to the living, and are, when met with, generally the best 
in the house , so that, without some more evidence, it would appear 
rather to bo a palace, which the arrangement of its internal chambers 
and its whole appearance would more certainly indicate Its age 
is not known, but in tho Aztea paintings executed immediately 
before, and in some instances subsequently to, tho conquest, the same 



Vi< w of Palau at Mitlu ljx>m Smithsonian ( ontnbutioris to know ledgi , vif'ix 


forms and tho same style of d< eolation loristunlly appear This is not 
conclusive, for the same an In tec tui .tl foims may in this country have 
prevailed thioughout, for anything we know, but ]udgmg by the 
rules of European cnticiwn, tho building docs not date from long 
before the time of the conquest 

Wlienevei a stable go\ eminent is established m that unhappy 
country, and tho artist and photographer are enabled to pursue their 
occupations m security and at leisuie, it is to be hoped that materials 
• will become available for completing this chapter of our history At 
present, it must remain ncaily a blank, because so few 1 ©presenta- 
tions of Mexican monuments exist on winch icliancc can be placed 
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Yucatan. 

It is extremely difficult to determine whether it is owing to their 
original paucity, or to their destruction by the Spaniards, that the 
monuments in the province of Mexico are now so few and far between 
If Wo may judge from the glowing descriptions of the conquerors, and 
the analogy of the remains m Yucatan, wo may almost certainly ascnBe 
their disappearance to the bigotry 01 the avarice of the Euiopeans 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the moment we pass the southern 
boundary of Mexico and enter the peninsula generally known as 
Yucatan, which for our present purpose must bo considered as 
including Costa Rica, we find a province as uch m architectuial 
remains as any of the same extqjit m the old world, not even excepting 
Cambodia, which is the one it most nearly resembles In this region 
Messrs Stephens and Catherwood visited and described between 
fifty and sixty old cities , and, if we may trust native reports, there 
are others m the centre of the land even more important than 
these , but which have not been visited by any European in modern 
times Of the cities described by these tiavcllers, Uxmal, Palcnquc, 
Kabah, Chichen Itza, and others, are ically magnificent The first- 
named almost uvals Ongcor in splendour and extent, though it falls 
far short of it m the elegance tfr beauty of detail of its buildings 

As beforo hinted, there seems no nason foi dissenting fiom tlio eon- 
elusion Messrs Stephens and Cathci wood arrived at i egardmg their age 
It is deliberately cxpicsscd by the last-named author in his folio woik 
(page 8) in the following terms — “J do not think wo should be safe m 
ascribing to any of the monuments which lctam their forms a grcatei 
age than from 800 to 1000 years , and those which are perfect enough to 
be delineated I think it is likely aie not more than from 400 to 600 
years old ” In other words, they belong to the great building epoch of 
the world — the 13th century, or a little before oi after thatjime 1 It 
seems moio than piobable, theieforo, that the gieat buildings at Uxmal 
are contemporary with the temples of Nakhon Wat and Ilullabeed, 
and the cathedials of Ehcims and Toledo Whether oi not thcie was 
any communication djiect or mclnect between these buildings, which 
are geographically so remotely distant, is anothei question, to which no 
satisfactory answer can be given in the present state of our knowledge, 
and if any is attempted, it must be a negative one 

As m Mexico the principal monument of Yucatan is the Teocalli 


1 There is a celebrated bas-relief on tho the sculptures have given use to such 
buck wall of a small temple at Palcnquc, , various mterpiotations, but nothing would* 
leprt suiting a man offering a child to an , surprise rm has than if it turned out to 
emblem very like a Christian cioss It is bi a native mode ot representing a Christ- 
it probe nted in the hist series of the ‘ Iuu- i in baptism, and was theicfore subsequent 
dints of Tmnl ' vol n p 344 None of ( to the conquest 
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In the latter province, however, they seem to differ somewhat m design 
from those above described They are not general ly in ten aces, but 1 ise, 
at an angle of about 45°, to the level of the platform on which the temple 
stands , and a magnificent unbroken flight of steps leads from the base 
of the building to its summit Almost all these retain more or less of 



the remains of architectural magnificence that once adorned their 
summits The annexed woodcut, No 11(37, representing the elevation 
of a temple at Palcnque suppoited by a pyiamid (the plan of which is 
shown below), will give a good general idea of their form I he 

pyiamid is about 280 ft squaro, and 
00 ft in height on the top of it 
st&nds the temple, 76 ft wide m fiont, 
and 25 ft deep, ornamented in stucco 
with bassi-relicvi of better execution 
nos Hun of r*. tuple Suiit to ft to 1 than is usually found in tlicso parts, 

and with large hi erogly pineal tablets, 
whoso decipherment, weie it possible, would probably leveal to us 
much ot the history of these buildings • 

The roof is formed by appioaching courses of stone meeting at the 
summit, and following the same outline externally, with curious pro- 
jections on tho outside, like doi mer* windows, but meant apparently 
either for ornament 01 as pedestals for su all idols, or for some similar 
purpose 

The othor temples found m Yucatan diffei but little fiom this one, 
except m size, and, ai chi tcctui ally speaking, are less interesting than 
the palaces — tho splendour of the temple consisting in the size of its 
pyramid, to which tho superstructure is only the ci owning member 
m the palace, on the other hand, the pyramid is entnely subordinate 
to the building it supports, forming meiely an appiopriate and con- 
venient pedestal, just sufficient to gi\ o it a proper degree of archi- 
tectural effect 
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In speaking of the palaces it would be most important, and add 
very much to the interest of the description, if some classification 
could be made as to then relative age The absence of all traces 
ot history makes this extiemely difficult, and the only mode that 
suggests itself is to assumo that those buildings which show the greatest 
simrfanty to wooden constiuction m their details are the oldest, an<^ 
that those in which this peculiarity cannot be traced are the more 
modern 

This at least is certainly the case in all other countries of the 
world wheie timber fit for building, purposes can bo procured there 
men inevitably use the lighter and moie easily worked vegetable 
material, long before they venture on the more durablo but far more 
expensive mineral substance, winch ultimately supersedes it to so 
great an extent Even in Egypt m the age ot the pyramid-builders, 
the ornamental architecture is copied in all its details fiom wooden 
constructions In Greece, when the ait leached its second stage, the 
base is essentially stone, and tlnj upper part only copied m stone fiom 
the eailier wooden foims and so it was apparently in Mexico, the 
lower part of the buildings is essentially massive stone- woik, the upper 
pait is copied from forms and caivmgs that must on^Inally have been 
executed in wood, and 
aie now repeated in 
stono 

The annexed wood- 
cut, foi instance, icpic- 
s( nts in its simplest form 
what is icpeated m al- 
most all tlieso buildings 
—a stono basement with 
squaie doorways, but 
without windows, sur- 
mounted hjr a supci- 
btructurc evidently a di- 
rect copy of woodwoi k, 
and forming part of tho t,ev » t,on of 1!u Tuta3 JU * 1>r4wlnB * 

constiuction of the loof 

In most cases in ^ utacan tho superstiucture is claboiatcly caived 
with masks, scrolls, and carvings, similar to those seen on the piows 
of the wai boats, or in the Morais or burying- places of the Polynesian 
islanders # 

Sometimes pillars are used, and the wooden construction is carried 
even lower down, though mixed in that case with parts of essentially 
lithic form Barring tho monstrosity of the carvings, thoie is often, as 
in the palace at Zayi (woodcut No 1170), a degree of elegance in the 
design by no means to be despised, more especially when, as m this 

VOL it • d D 
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1170 klevjtion of part of Palace at Zayi From a Drawing by F Cutberwood 

6 

instant o, tlie building i isos m a pyramidal form m three toi races, the 
one witlnn and above the other, the lowest, as shown m the plan 
(woodcut No 1 1 71), being 2(10 ft m length, by 110 ft m width This, 
though fai from being the laigest of these palaces, is one of the most 

lemaikablc, as its 
*teiicues, instead of 
being meie flights 
of steps, all pre- 
sent architectural 
facades, rising one 
above the othci 
Tho upper and cen- 
tral tiei may pos- 
J siflly have been a 
n7i Plan of Paiuct at z lyi Stale ioo ft to ] m seven-cc lied temple, 

and the lower apart- 

ments appropnated to the priests, but it is moie piobable that they 
wcie all palaces, the residences cfc tempoial chiefs, inasmuch as at 
Uxmal a pyiamidal temple is attached to the building called the Casa 
del Gubcmador, which is cxticmcly similai to this, though on a still 
laiger and more ornate scale There aie other instances of the palace 
and temple standing togetliei 

Sometimes, instead of tho 'buildings standing within and above 
each othci, as in the last example, they are arranged around a court- 
yard, as m that called the Casa do las Monjas at Uxmal (woodcut No 
1172), one of the most remarkable buildings in Central America, for its 
size, as well as for the elaborateness of its decorations It is laised 
on three low terraces, reaching a total height of 20 ft The block to the 
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south, 260 ft long, is pierced by a triangular-headed gateway, 10 ft. 
8 in wide, leading to a court-yard, measuring upwards of 200 ft. each 
way, and surrounded on all sides by buildings, as shown in the plan , 
which, though only one storey in height, from their size and the 
elaborateness of their decorations, form one of the most remaikable 
groups of buildings m the world 

In the same city is the other building, just referred to, called the 
Casa del Gubornador, somewhat similar to the principal of the three 
edifices composing the Casa do las Monjas, but larger and even more 
elaborate in its decorations It stands alone, however, with only a 
temple attached unsym metrically to one angle of it 



Casa de las Monjas Uxmul Scale 100 It to 1 In 


With regai d to construction, as above remaiked, the style may be 
generally characterized as one remtfvo from the original wooden con- 
struction of early times No wooden buildings, or even wooden roofs, 
now remain, noi could any have been expected to resist the effects of 
the climate , but many of the lintels of the dooiways were formed by 
wooden beams, and some of these still lemam, though most of them 
have perished, bunging down with tho#n large poitions of the walls 
which were supported by them In other instances, and generally 
speaking m those that seem most modem, the upper parts of the door- 
ways, as well as the roofs of the chambers, are formed by bringing the 
courses nearer together till they meet m the centre, thus forming a hori- 
zontal arch, as at is called, precisely as the Etruscans and all the cailiei 
• 3 i> 2 
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tnbes of Pelasgic race did m Europe at the dawn of civilization, and 
as is done m India to this day This form is well shown in the 

annexed woodcut, representing 
a chamber m the Casa de las 
Monjas at Uxmal, 13 ft wide 
The upper part of the door- 
way on tho right hand has 
fallen m, from its wooden lintel 
having decayed 

A still moi e remarkable 
instance of this mode of con- 
struction is shown m the wood- 
cut No 1174, repiesonting a 
room in a temple at Chichen 
Itza m Yucatan The 100 m 
is 19 ft 8 m by 12 ft 9m, 
m the centic of it stand two 
pillars of stone, supporting 
j§H'ij beams of sapotc-wood, which 
also foim tho lintels of the 
dooi , and o\ ei these is the stone 
vaulting of the usual construc- 
jutt . mr of a^cii turn 1 1» i«,i. K t]0n fl, c ^holo appal cntly still 

perfect and* ( ntne, though time- 
worn, and bearing the maiks of as great ago as an> ot the othei build- 
ings of the plat e * 



Apartment at CL k hen lUa ] rom a Di awing by F Cathcnuii*! 
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When the roof was constructed entirely of wood, it probably par- 
took very much of the same form, the horizontal beam being supported 
by two struts mooting at the centre, and framed up at the sides, which 
would at onco account for the appearances shown in the woodcuts Nos 
llgo H70 It is also probable that both light and air wore introduced 
above the walls, between tho interstices of the wood-work, which is. 
further confirmed by the stiango election on 
tho top of tho Casa at Ualonquo (woodcut 
No 1167), where tho openings look very liko 
the copy of a ventilatoi of some sort • 

It is, of course, impossible to ascribe any 
very remote antiquity to buildings contain- 
ing so much wood m their construction, 
and elected m a climate so tatal to tne coustiuction 

durability of any class of buildings what- 
ever In addition to this, it must be borne m mind that the bas-reliefs 
arc gcneially m stucco, which* howevei good, is still a very perish- 
able material, and also that tho painting on these and on the walls 
is still bright and ficsh In such a climate as that of Egypt no 
argument could bo drawn from these circumstances , but m a country 
subject to tiopical rains and the lieat and diyness of a tropical summer 
the maivcl is that they jliould have lasted tour or five ccntunes, and 
still more that they.should have lesisted so long tho vciy destructive 
powers of vegetation Taking all those circumstances together, the 
epoch of their erection does not seem a matter of doubt, and all that 
i emams for the elucidation of thou kistoiy is that they should be 
arranged m a sequence during the six oi eight centuries which may 
have intervened botween the election of the oldest and tho most modem 
of tlicse mysterious monuments 
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PERU 

CXXN 1 1« NTS. 

Hi ston ml Notice — Titicaca — Tombs — Walls of Cuzco, &c 


THRONOI/XjIY 

Atanco Capac 1 3th century | Conquest by Pizarro ad 1634 

C 

Peru is situated ^geogi aphically so ncai to Mexico, and the inhabitants 
of both countnes had reached so nearly to the same grade of civilization 
at the time when the Spaniards first visited them and destroyed their 
native institutions, that we might naturally expect a very considerable 
similarity in their modes of budding and styles of decoration Nothing, 
however, can bo further from the fact indeed it would be difficult to 
conceive two people, however remotely situated from one another, 
whose styles of art difler so essentially as these two 

The Mexican buildings, as we have just seen, aio characterized by 
the most moidmate exuberance of carving, derived piobabty , with 
many of the forms of their architecture, from wooden originals Peru, 
on the other hand, is one of the very few counti les known where timbei 
appears to have been used m pnmitnc times so sparingly that its traces 
are liardly discernible m subsequent constiuction and, Either from 
inability to devise, or fioin want of taste foi, such a mode of decora- 
tion, the sculptured forms arc few and insignificant 

The matenal which the Peruvians soem to have used earliest was 
mud, and many walls of this substance, elected certainly before the 
Spanish conquest, still lemain m a state of very tolerable preservation 
The next improvement on this seems to have been a soit of rubble 
masonry or concrete the Last, a Cyclopean masonry of great beauty 
and solidity None of these forms, nor any of their denvatives, are 
found in Mexico , the climate would not permit of the use of the first — 
hardly of the second , and in all their buildings, even the earliest, the 
Mexicans seem to have known how to use stones carefully squared, and 
set with horizontal beds 

Another distinction which Peiuvian art has m common with many 
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of those denved from purely stone construction, is the sloping sides of 
the openings— a form invented on purpose to dimmish the necessary 
size of the lintel There are two discharging aiches so constructed at 
TJxmal, but, so far as is known, none anywhere else , and no single 
opening of that class m the whole architectural province of Mexico 
Tift roofs and upper parts of the larger openings, on the contrary, 
almost universally slope m that country. In Peru the loofs are always 
flat, or domical, and the sides of the openings always stiaight lined 

These remarks ought perhaps, m strictness, to be applied to 
the ai chitecture of the Jncas alone — the only one with which we 
have hitherto been made acquainted Recently, however, it has 
dawned upon us, that before Jhe time of Manco Capac the regions 
of Peiu about the lake Titicaca were inhabited by a race of Aymaras, 
who have left traces of their art m this region Some small stereo- 
scopic photogiaphs of the remains of Tia Huanaco have leached this 
country, and from them we gathei that the style is essentially different 
from that descubed above r fhcre aie at least two dooiways of the 
ordinary size, which aie each cut out ol a single block of stone, the 
largest stands now 10 ft out of the ground, and is •Li ft 1 m across 
The jambs are pel pend lcular, the sui faces beautifully polished and the 
anises sharp and cleai On the uppei pait of the laige doorway, 
in the centre, is a mask, and on each side of it a numbei of square 
divisions, which,* with the figures and symbols they contain, are 
incised m the stone 

Theie is also at Tia Huanaco. a- gieat mound, appaiently about 
1000 ft long by 400 m width, but the stone icvctment that gave it 
foim has been removed m modem time*, so that its shape is undis 
tmguishable It was apparently surrounded by a range of monolithic 
pillais or obelisks, like a Ceylonese dagoba, and had a A\all of Cyclo- 
pean masoniy r outside these Theie is also a square maiked out by 
similar pillars, each of a single stone, 18 to 20 ft m height, but whethei 
originally connected or not cannot now be ascertained The wonder of 
the place, however, is a monument of veiy uncertain destination, called 
the “ Seats of the Judges,” consuming of great slabs of stone — theie are 
either three or four, each ,16 ft sq , and 5 ft thick, at one end of which 
the seats aie carved Without detailed plans and drawings it is 
difficult to foim any leliable opinion iegai ding these iemams, but it 
does seem that the people who executed them had a wonderful powei 
of quairymg and moving masses, and an aspimtion aftci eternity very 
unlike anything else found m this continent, and the details of their 
omamention neither losemble those of Mexico noi the succeeding style 
of the Incas 1 

1 Foi the principal part of tlus information I am indebted to Mi William Bollaert, 
and the photographs of the Messrs Ilelsby, of Liveipool 
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In his travels m Peru, Mr Markham describes several towers 
as existing at Sillustani (woodcut No 1176), which he ascribes to the 
same people These are certainly sepulchral, and are still filled with 
bones which were apparently thrown m by an opening at the top, and 
rested m a chamber in the centre of the building 

Mr Markham informs us that there are several other monumonts 
of this class in the same district, about which it would be extremely 
interesting to know more As there seems little doubt that they are 
older than the time of the Incas they must modify to a considerable 
extent any opinion we may form with regard to the origin of their art, 



1176 i ombs at Sillustani Fi om u. I)ra\N ing by Clemen ta Markham, 1 sq 


though «it the same time they add another to the unsolved* problems 
connected with Ameiican arclntectuie 

• • 

Besides the strongly-maiked distinction that oxists between the 
architectuio of Moxico and Fern, we have the negative evidence of then 
lnstoiy and tiadition, which make no mention of any intercourse between 
the Penmans and any people to the 1101 thward This, however, is not 
of much weight, as there are no accounts at all which go faither back 
than tlneo 01 four centimes before the Spanish conquest, and our know- 
ledge of who the Aymaras vere is still vague in the extieme 

At about that poriod it is fabled that a godlike man, Manco Capac, 
appeared with a divine consort on an island in the lake of Titicaca, 
journeying from whence they taught the rude and uncivilized inha- 
bitants ol tho country to till the giound, to build houses and towns, 
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and. to live together m communities , and made for them such laws and 
regulations as were requisite for these purposes. 9 

Like the Indian Bacchus, Manco Capac was after his death reve- 
renced as a god, and his descendants, the Incas, were considered as of 
divine origin, and worshipped as children of the Sun, which was the 
great object of Poruvian adoration. At the time of the Spanish co% 
quest the twelfth descendant of Manco Capac was on the throne, but, 
his father having married as one of his wives a woman of the Indian 
race, tho prestige of the purity of Inca blood was tarnished, and the 
country was torn by civil wars, which greatly facilitated tho progress 
of tho Spaniards in their conquests undei the unscrupulous Ihzzaro 



1177 Rums of IIou«e of Manco Capac, in Cuzco 1 rom a Sketch bj J B Pentlund 


Both fiom its style and the traditions attached to it, the oldest 
building of the Incas seems tb be that called the house of Manco Capac, 
on an island m the lake of Titicaba The part shown m the woodcut 
(No 1177) is cuivilmoar in lorm, standing on a low terrace, and sur- 
mounted by upper chambeis, hardly deserving the name ot towers 
All tho doorway s have sloping jambs, and the masonry is of rude, 
megular polygonal blocks of no great size. Inside the wall are a 
number of small square chambers, lighted only from the doorway 

A more advanced specimen of building, though inferior in masonry, 
is tho two-stoieyed edifice called the house of the Nuns, or of the Virgins 
of the Sun, m tho same place (woodcut No 1178) It is nearly square 
m plan, though with low projecting wings on one side, and is divided 
into twelve small square rooms on tho ground-floor, and as many 
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similar rooms above them Several of these chambers were surrounded 
by otjprs, and those that had no doors externally had no openings like 
windows (except one with two slits in the upper storey) , and they must 
have been as dark as dungeons, unless the upper ones weie lighted from 
the roof, which is by no means improbable The most striking archi- 
tectural features they possess are the doorways, which exactly resemble 



1178 House of the Virgins of the Sun^ Irorn a Sketch by J B Pcntland 


the Etiuscan, both in shape and mode oi decoiation AVe aic ablo m 
this case to roly upon the accuracy of the 1 ('presentation, so that there 
can be no doubt of the close smnlant) 

Anothei building on the island of Toata, in the sacied lake of Titi- 
caca, is laised on five low ten aces, and sunounds three sides of a couit- 
;\aid, its principal decoiation being a lange of doorways, some of them 
false ones, constructed with upright iambs, but contracted at tlio top 
by projecting couises of masoniy, like mveifcd stalls, in tins instance, 
however, only imitative, as the building is of nibble 

The inasoiiij of tho pnncipal tomb icpiesentod m the woodcut 
No 1179 may be taken as a fail specimen of the middle style of 
masonry , loss lude than that of the house of Manco Capac, but less 
perfect than that of many subsequent examples It is squaic m plan — 
a raie foim for a tomb m any part ol the woild- and flat-ioofed The 
sepulchral cbambei occupies the base, and is coveied by a flooi, above 
which is the only opening The othoi tomb in the background is like- 
wise square, but diffeis fiom the fiist in being of better masonry, and 
having been originally covered, apparently, with a dome-shaped loof 
either of clay or stucco Some of these tombs are cuctflar, though tho 
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square form seems more common, m those at least which have been 
noticed by Europeans 



Peruvian Tombs From a Drawing by J B Pen tlaud 


A specimen of the peifccted masonry of the Poiu\ians is represented 
m the woodcut No 1180 It is a poition of the wall of a Caiavanserai, 
01 Tambo8, elected by the 
last Incas on the gieat 
road they made from then 
oldest capital, Cuzco, to 
Smca The load was it- 
self jierhaps the most ex- 
tiaoidmaiy woik of their 
race, being built of laige 
blocks of Hard stone, fitted 
together with the greatest 
nicety, and so well con- * Atlas nttoresque » 

structed as to remain en- 
tile to the present day m remote paits wheie umnpued by the hand 
of man # 

The masonry here, as will be observed, is in legular courses, and 
beautifully exocuted, the joints being perfectly fitted, and so close as 
hardly to be visible, except that the stones are slightly convex on then 
faces, something after the manner of our rustications 

Intermediate between the two extremes pist mentioned aie the walls 
of Cuzco, the ancient capital of the kingdom, forming altogether the 
most remarkable specimen now existing of the masonry of the ancient 
Peruvians • Tlney aie composed of immense blocks of limestone, of 
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polygonal form, but beautifully fitted together some of the stones are 
8 and 10 ft m length, by at least half as much m width and depth, and 
weigh from fifteen to twenty tons , these are piled one over the other m 
three successive terraces, and, as may be seen from the plan, arc 
arranged with a degree of skill nowhere else to be met with in any 



woi k of fortification anterior to the invention of gunpowder To use a 
modern term, it is a fortification en tenaille , the re-entering angles aie 
generally right angles, so contrived that every part is seen, and as per- 
fectly flanked as m the best Euiopean fortifications of the picsent day 



View of Walls nf Cuzco From a Sketch by J B Pentland 

v 

It is not a little singular that this perfection should have been 
reached by a rude people m Southern America, whilo it escaped the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as the Mediaeval engineers The true 
method of its attainment was never discovered m Europe until 
it was forced on the attention of military men by th € discovery of 
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gunpowder Here it is used by a people who never had, so far as we 
know, an external war, but who, nevertheless, have designed the most 
perfectly planned fortress we know 

Botween these various specimens are many more, some less perfect 
than the walls of Cuzco, showing greater niegulanty in the form, and 
a^jreatei admixture of large and small stones, than are there found, 
othcis, m which all the blocks aro nearly of the same size, and the 
angles approach nearly to a right angle Examples occur of every 
intermediate gradation botween the house of Manco Capac (woodcut 
No 1177) and the Tainbos (woodcut No 1180), precisely corresponding 
with the giadual progress of ait in Latium, or any European country 
wlieie the Cyclopean or Pelasgic stylo of building has been found So 
much is this the case, that a series of examples collected by Mr Pent- 
land fiom the Peiuvian remains might be engraved for a description ot 
Italy, and Hod well’s illustrations of those of Italy would serve equally 
to lllustiato the buildings of South America 

From what has been said 0 above, it seems by no means improbable 
that at some futui e time we may be able to trace a connection between 
the styles of aiehitectuio existing m Central Amanca and those on 
the eastern shores of the old woi Id , but, foi the pi esent at least, 
that of Peiu yiust be consideicd as one of the isolated styles ol the 
woild At he same time it must be confessed that no style offers 
moio tempting limits to those who aio inclined to speculate on such a 
subject The sloping jambs, the window cornice, tbo polygonal 
masoniy, and other form^, so cloudy jesemblo what is found m the 
old J Vlasgic cities of Greece and Italy, that it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that thcic may be some relation between them Either, 
it maybe aigued, men m certain cut umstances do the same things 
in the same mannei, as instinctively as bees oi beaveis, oi by some 
means oi other the arts of the old woild have been tiansfcired to 
the new In the present instance, at all events, the lattci view can 
haidly bo sustained The distanco of 2000 yeais m time that elapsed 
between the election of tljp European and American examples is too 
gicat to be easily bridged ovei 4 and the distance m space is a still 
more insuperable objection Even, howevei, if it were attempted to 
explain these away, the mtioduction of the Aymaia style is m itself 
sufficient to settle the question If that style pieeeded that of the 
Incas, as there is every reason to believe it did, it cuts across an} such 
speculations Its jambs aie pei pendicular, its angles ugidly rect- 
angulai, its surfaces smooth, and it is altogether as unlike the style 
that succeeded it as can well be conceived We seem, theiefore, 
foiccd to the conclusion that tho sloping jambs of Inca architecture 
«ne only a natural expedient loi shortening the length of the lintel, 
and their polygonal masoniy piobably aiosc from tho sui faces of 
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cleavage or fracture, into which certain kinds of stones naturally 
split 

Although, therefore, we are unable, with our present knowledge, to 
trace the external relation of the Peruvians to the other races of 
the American continent, thore can be no doubt that when her archi- 
tectural remains are properly investigated, we shall understand her 
history, and be able to assign to her civilization its proper rank, as 
compared with that of other nations Eventually, also, wo need not 
despair of being able to determine whether the gentle subjects of the 
Incas belonged to the Polynesian^ or to which other of the great 
families of mankind 

"When, indeed, we look back on the pi ogress that has been achieved 
in the last few years, it seems difficult t# assign a limit to the extent 
to which architectuie may be employed m investigations of this sort 
It was not, of course, even possible to nse to the conception of such a 
scheme foi tracing the affinities of mankind, till the greater part of the 
world had been exploi ed, and a sufficient amount of knowledge attained 
to lender it certain that no such exceptions existed as would invalidate 
the general conclusions arrived at Now, however, that this has been 
done, and that we tfre enabled to survey and to group flic whole, it may 
safely bo asserted that the great stone book on which men of all 
countries and all ages have cngiaved then thoughts, «and to which 
they have committed their highest aspirations, is, of all those of its 
class now open to us, the most atti active, and foi some purposes 
the most instructive No one who has followed the enquiry can 
well doubt that m a few years more, architectural ethnology will 
take its piopei rank as one of the most important adjuncts to all 
enquiries into the affinities and development of the various families 
of mankind 
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Aarliuus, church at, 1 , 6C0 The Fruc 
Kin he, 661 

Abacus, when and when not required, 
i, 226 note 

Abayagin tope, n, 506 
Abbeville, i, 611 • 

Abbeys, Cistcician, l, 9 (Jlutiy, 448 
Abbaye aux Hommes and Abbayo aux 
Dames, Caen, 463 466 468 St Dunes, 
474 Corvey, 570 Their sites m 
England, n, 52 Kilconnel, 106 Jei- 
pomt, 117 

Abbot, captain, temples discovered liy, 
u, 711 

Abtl-el Malek, mosques erected oi re- 
stored by, li, 377 381 
Abd-t 1-Ruhmun, mosque founded by, li, 
396 401 

Abeneerragcs, ballot the, ii 407 
A he rbrotliock, n 100 
Aberdeen Cuthcdnil, navo and spires, 
n, 96 Material employe cl, 98 
Abernethy, Scotland, aichitcotural cle- i 
ment at, n, 80 I 

Abo, Sweden, church at, i, 657 ] 

Abou Abdallah, eoui t m the Alhambia i 
built by, u, 405 I 

Abraliam s burial-place, l, 260 326 
Absalom, so-called tomb of, i, 332 
Abu Gosh (Kiijath-Jcarnn) noteworthy 
church at, u, 28 1 

Abu, Mount, ancient Jaina temples on, 1 
n, 622 Temple ot Ymiala Sah, 622 — 
(.25 0J‘I I 

Abyilob, reufiung of temples at, l, 111 
Historical value of the tablet found ■ 
there, 112 Arch in the temple, 186 
Achauncmans, buildings of the, and cir- 
cumstances influencing them, ii, 421 ^ 
Aciopolis, restored view of the, l, 210 ! 

Plan, 219 Early temple, 220 
Admah mosque, Gour, n, 658 
Adrian I, Pope, first church-tower builder, \ 
n, 191 

Aiigmu, age of temple at, l, 220 Dimen- 
sions, ibid note Restored, 221 
ASrschot, Belgium, church at, l, 543 
Afghanistan, u, 450 Topes, 476 Oaves, 
481 

Afru a, basilican churches in, i, 358, 359 
Aghadoo, near Killarney, doorway at, n, 
109 , 

S Agnese, m Nocera, baptistery of, 1 , 385 , 

S Agnese, ba$ilfc^n chinch, Romo, its 


i date, i, 362 Aisles, 363 Section and 
plan, 370 

S Agobtmo, basilican church, Rome, i, 
363 Its style, 365 

Agra, n, 359 687 Akbars mosque, 
688 The 1 Mooteo Musjid,’ 690 The 
Taje Mehal, 692 — 694 P daces, 696, 
697 699—701 

Agngentum, Doric temples at, l, 222 
Telamones in the groat temple, 237 
Plan, 238 Peculiarities of form and 
construction, 219 Elevation and sec- 
tion, 240 How lighted, 241 
Agiippa, baths said to have been built 
by, l, 307 

Ahmed, Sultau, masque founded bv, n, 
416 

Ahmedabad, temple of Shct Huttismg at, 
n, till Style and character of tlie 
aiehittcture ot, 639 667 Tne Jumma 
Musjid, 668, 669 Explanatory dia- 
gram, 67 U Other examples, 671 — 676 
Aigues Morte, fortified town of, i, 535 
Aillas, fumade of ihurcli at, i, 431 
Ainuy, west tiont of church at, i, 448 
Aisles m basilican churches, Rome, i, 
36 5 Their alleged mdispcnsability, 
436 Example of five aisles, 503 
Seven aisles, 543 

Aix, France, baptistery at, l, 413 Clois- 
ter, 416 

Aix la-Chapelle, eircuhu church at, its 
tounder, &c, 1 , 594 Plan and arrange- 
ments, 595 Choir, 635 Charlemagne’s 
palace, 002 See n, 189 
Aizaim, temple at, l, 199 
A]incer, temple at, u, 632 
Ajunta, rock-cut Tee at, n, 464, 465 487 
Caves, 489 — 491 495— 498 Pillars, 

499—501 

Akbar the great, architectural glories of, 
n, 687, 688 697, 698 
Albano, tomb of Aruns at, i, 266 
S Albans, n, 71 

Albert Memorial, onental type of the, 
ii, 532 note 

Alby Cached ml, peculiantu s of its con- 
struction, i, 423 511 See u, 32 144 
Alcala, Paramrafo at, n, 155 note 
Alcantara, Trajan s bridge at, i, 315 
Alcazar, Seville, u, 404 
Alcoba^i, church at, n, 16 6 
A let, apse at, i, 408 Interior, 409 See 
ii, 125 
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Alexander the Great, pillars asonbod to, I 

u,460 

Alexander Severus, Column of "Victory \ 
erected by, 1 , 316 \ 

Alexandria, Diocletian's column at, l, 
316 

Algeria, architecture of, n, 394 Monu- 
ments discovered, 469 note 
Al-Hodlir, palace and edifices at, n, 423 
<v— 427 431 note 

Alhambra, the, ii, 399 404 Date, 
founders, &c, 405 Plan, 406 Mate- 
rials of the building, Court of Lions, 
&c, 407 

Allahabad, I At (or pillar) at, n, 459, 460 
Spoliation of Akbar s palace, 698 
Alost, belfry of, l, 549 
Alsace, 1,399 Churches Rosheim, 587 
Ottmanshcuii, 597 Thann, 620 Its 
glory and boast, 621 bee Strasbnrg 
Altenbcig, cloisti rs at, l, 606 
Altt iiburg, in «ir Cologne, merits of church 
of, i, 61 1 

Altenfurt, < mill ir cliapcl at, l, 600 
Altumsli, mosqut of, n 645 
Alvuir, chuttiio at, view, n, 601 De- 

scription, 602 Palace, 605 
Alyattes, tomb or tumulus ot, l, 201, 202 
260 262 

Amalfi, i busters at, fi, 259 
Am ira Deva, kmplc creek d by, n, 474 
Amati, facade hmsbed by, n, 215 
Ambeir, mar Jcypori, palace at, n, 605 
Aimnophis III, tomb of, i, 11G 
Amcnea, ancient, architecture of, n, 757 
Amiens Cathedral, l, 407 483 Its plan, 
187 Proper! lonal defects, 491, 492 
Flying bill tresses, 524 Shills, 591 
Compared with Cologne, 615, 610 
Willi bnglish (xnmpltB, n, 44, 45 48 
Amoy, pailoo af, n, 749 
Amphitheatre Etius<«m, at Sutn.i, 259 
100 Flavian, oi Colosseum, Rome , 
302 — j04 Capua, 301 Nimts, Ve- 

lona, Pola, Otneoli, the ‘ Castrensi ,' 
Ailcs, 305, 306 

Amruvati,topc at, it, 471 Ground-plan, 
472 

Amrith, peculiar monument and tomb at, 
i, 20b 

Amiou mosque of, n, 277 Date and 
original dimensions, 381 Ground-plan 
and arches, 382 Minim t, 387 
Amskrdam, churches at, i, 556 
A mwah, Jain porch at, n 625 V icw , 626 
Anandn, gakway of, n, 466 
Ancona, Trojans areli at, l, 311 
Ant \ra, church of St Ciena lit at, n, 325 
Audi much, church at, l, 085 The 
Weigh-towci, 641 i 

S Andiews, Scotland, cathcdial of, 
n. 98 

S Aiigcli, Perugia, circular cl urcli of, 
% i, 584 

S Angdo, castle of, Borne, i, 319 Bap- 
tiskry of Mont St Angelo, n, 267 
Angers, cathcdial of, i, 434 Church 6f 


St Trinite, 435 St Sergius, 437 
Amlies recently discovered, castle, &c, 
441 

Angilbertus, silver altar of, n, 182 
Angoulcme, domical cathcdial of, l, 421 
Plan and section, 422 Facade, 432 
Am, capital of Armenia, cathedral of, 
ii, 341 Tombs, 343 Column, 345 
Anjou, architectural province of, n its 
boundaries, &c, l, 395 398 Age of 
its greatest splendour, 434 Examples 
of its cl lurch architecture, 435—440 
Conventual buildings, castles, &c, 440, 
441 

Annouua, Algeria, basilican church at, 
i, 359 

An tel ami s baptisten, Pal mu, u, 222 
Anthemius of Tliralles, great architec- 
tural work of, ii, 314 
Antinoi , Hadrian^ ai c li at, l, 312 
Antioch, Constantine's chunk at, n, 306 
Antoninus and Faustina, temple of, l, 
375 

Antrim, tower-doorway in, u, 113 
Antwerp Cathedral, l, 490 537, Propor- 
4 onal defects, 544 Plan and Spire, 
544 Church ol St Jacques, 545 
Bouclu in , 553 Exchange, 554 
A Tiui ad h ap< iora, ancient cnpitul of Ceylon, 
Buddhist relic at, n, 462 The sacied 
tree, 474 Foundation and present 
state of the city, 505, 50G Topes, 
temples, &c, 506—508 Great Bia/m 
Monastery, 509 

Apocalyptic ( Lurches, llic seven, n, 107 
SS Apollin.iie Nuovo ami Apollniare in 
Classe, Bavenna, basilicas ol, l, 375 — 
377 

Apollo, temples of Bianchidic, i, 225, 
226 Bash®, 238 241 
Apollo DidyniffiUb, Ionic temple to, l, 
224 Dimensions, 226 
\ polio Epicurius, Doric kmplc of, l, 
221 

Apostles, churches dedicated to tin Co 
logue, i, 540 580, 581 Salomca, n, 
328 Constantinople, 411 
Appmii Wuy, i, 345 

Apse, early example of, i, 282 Its use m 
ltoman basilicas, 294 297 357 In 
* early Christian chinches, 359 ltu- 
c venua, 376 Treble apse, 377 Torccllo, 
379 Singular example at St Quinidc, 
408 Alt t, 409 Tn apsal church. 
Planes, 414 Cruas, 415 Romanesque 
torm, 426 The apse propel as distin- 
guished from the chevet, 427 Quer- 
queville, 462 St Stephen's, Caen, 
Bayeux, 463 470 Gcrmodc, 569 
Treves, 572 Mayence, 578 Cologne, 
580—582 Bonn, 583 Scandinavian 
example, 656 St Bartolomeo, Toledo, 
ii, 155 Pavia, 181 Verona, 186 
San Pt llino, 249 Lydda, 284 Kalb 
Lou7ch, 297 Salomca, 328 Miaitu, 
332 Use made of tl o apse, n, 52 See 
Clic\et 
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Apulia, churches in, u, 240 248 262 
Aqueduct Etruscan, at Tusculum, i, 267 
Roman, atNimes, Segovia and Tarra- 
gona, 345, 346 

Aquileja, basilican church at, i, 568 note 
Aquitania, architectural boundaries ot, i, 
395 397 Style peculiar to the pro- 
vftice, 418 Examples of same, 419— 
425 Ohevet churches, 425 — 430 Fu- 
mades, 431 

Arabs, architectural habits of the, u, 369 
Considerations m regard to thur im- 
migration into othei lands, 371 — 373 
637 

Arbrouth, u, 100 
Arc de TEtoile, Pans, i, 24 
Arcades of the Romans, 279 At Spa- 
latro, 280 Geiman example, 003 
Holyrood, n, 97 St Giovanni in La- 
terano, 201 Saraccnn , 384 
Arch, objection of the Hindus to the, i, 
16 189 n, 550 To what extent 
known to the Egyptians, i, 186 — 190 
Examples at Nimioud and Khoisabad, 
187 Oldest in Europe, 188 DelGs, 
215 Etruscan examples, 260, 267 
Advances of the Romans 272 Screen 
at Angers, 441 Hors* shoe aich at 
Gollmgen, 580 Oxford, li, 31 Jed- 
burgh, 82 Kelso, 83 Holyrood, 97 
Clonmacnoise, 111 The ssa Ionic a, 293 
Mosque of Amrcfu, 382 Ctesiphon, 
431 Indian example, 5 52 The lvoo- 
tub, 649 See Pointc <1 A relies Tri- 
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Archaeology an essential adjunct m Eth- 
nological studu s, i, 43 73, 74 . Instance 
of its value, 211 

Architecture points of view fiom wlinh 
it may be studied , value ot the historic 
method, l, 3 Principles distinguishing 
it from painting and sculpture, 4< 
Their office m connection with it, 5 
Earlier and later systems lesult of 
the latter, 6, 7 Definition of the art 
and elucidations of same, 8, 9 Re- 
spective provinces of engineer and ar- 
chitect, 9, 10 Technical principles 
Mass, 11 Stability, 12 Materials, 13 „ 
Construction, 15 Form, 19 Propor- 
tion, 20 Carved ornament, 25 De • 
corative colour, 28 Sculpture and 
painting, 31 Uniformity, ttod Imi- 
tation of Nature, 35 Asset latzon, 36 
New style, 37 Prospects, 39 Essen- 
tial fact in connexion with architectural 
history, 45 Chief divisions therein 
76 Various styles see Assyrians 
Buddha Byzantine China Chris- 
tian Egypt England ‘Etruscan 
France Germany Gothic Greeks 
Hindus India Indian Saracenic 
Mexico Moors Nagas Pagan Ro- 
manesque Romans Scandinavia. 
Saracens Sassaman 
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I Ardmore, has rehef at, n, 108 Round 
I tower, 114 

Arezzo, church of Sta Mona at, u, 246. 
d* Argent, Mark, church erected by , i, 474 
608 618 

Anstoteles of Bologna, Russian cliuroh 
ascribed to, u, 358 

Arles, amphitheatre at, i, 306 Church 
ol St Trophime, 406 Tower, 414* 
Cloisters, 416 See n, 64 277 
Armenia, u f 284 Examples of its archi- 
tecture, 834—346 See Am 
Arnolfo di Lapo, cathedral built by, n, 

i 206 — 208 

Arpmo, Etruscan gateway at, l, 266 
Arranmori , Galway, u, 107 
Arsinoe, pillar of Victory at, 1 316 
Artemisia, tomb erected by, i, 248 
Aruns, tomb at Albano of, l, 266 319 
Aryans, first users of iron, i, 46 Ti eir 
origin, migrations, &c, 64, 65 Purity 
and exaltcdness of their religion, 65, 
66 Form of government, prevalence 
of caste, (fee, 67, 66 Mmals and Li- 
toiature result ot the pi i feet structure 
of then langUHgc, 68, 69 Why the 
Fine Arts do not fiouush among them, 
70 Their proficiency in the useful 
arts, 71 Their true mission, 72 In 
Spam, ii, 121 In Russia, 350 Their 
migration into India and position among 
the Brahmins, 447 — 449 Nature ot 

their KTiiuns 449 Decline of their 
supremacy, 457 A special mission, 
705 See l 55 60 62, 63 211 n, 5 
421 455,457 

Asia Minor, advantage ous position of, 
* epoch of its history, &c, i, 200 Oldest 
remains, 201 Tutnuh and roik-cut 
monuments, 201 — 203 Lyeia and its 
tombs, 204—207 Existence ot an 
Ionic order, 223 Corinthian example, 
223 Theatres, 247 Tuikish conquest, 
n, -173 

Asoka, Buddhist king, result of his alli- 
ance with Megas, i, 253 His convi r- 
sion to Buddhism, n, 456 His con- 
nexion with Indian architecture, 457 
Monuments by which he is known, 
458—460 His missionaries into Cey- 
lon, 510 Burmah, 515 Orissa, 590 
See n, 403 466 474 482 761 
Assisi, cliurc 1 1 at, n, 197 198 199 — 201 
Assos, gateway at, i, 216 
Assyria, result of recent discoveries m, 
i, 223 

Assyrians, borrowings of the Greeks from 
tho, i, 27, 28 133 u 459 Examples 
Of their architecture how preserved, i, 
57 Form of their pyramids, 89 Oc- 
casion of their nse, 131 M Botta’s 
exploration, 133 Olironologicul epochs, 
134 Chaldean penod, 136—144 Pa- 
latial architecture sources of informa- 
tion, 145 Babylonian and Nmevite pa- 
laces, 146 Buildings at Khorsabad, 
151 — 158 Peculiarity of construction 
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common to then palaces, 152 Intenor 
of a Yezidi house, 159 Houses of the 
humbler classes, 160 Sculptured re* 
presentations of buildings, 165—168 
Temples and tombs, 168 Value of 
their wall-sculptures, 169 Bank to be 
assigned to their architecture, 170 
Purposes for which only they used 
(1 stone, 171 Users ot the pointed arch, 
400 Their Fish-god, u, 561 See 
Chaldean Khorsabad Kovunpk 
Asti, baptistery at Plan 14 176 De- 
scription, 177 Church and Porch, 199 
View of the Porch, 200 Towers, 225 f 
Asturias, churches in the, 11 , 123 
Athens, influence on art of the admix- 
ture of races at, i, ‘212 Temples, 220 , 
221 288 Tlio Propylma, 222 Co- 
thian examples, 225 Hadrian’s arch, 

312 Byzantine churches Panngia 
Lycodcmo, u, 329, 830. Cathedral, 
330, 331 

Athos, Mount, convents at, 11 , 329 
Atreus, treasury or tomb of, 1 , 213 Baso 
of pillar, 214 

Atrium, the, m basilican churches, 1 , 
361, 362 Novara, u 177 San Am- 
brogio, Milan, 18$ 

Augsburg Cathedral, i, 631 
Augustan age, sole remains of the, 1 , 
281 

S Augustine, Canterbury, original elireuh 
of, 11 , 10 

Augustus, arches erected by, i, 311 His 
tomb, 819 

Aurungabud, mosque at, 11 , 687 
Aurungzebe, 11 , 445 His copy of the 
Taje Melial, 687 His mosques, 690 
His bunal-placo, 695 
Autuu, double-niched Homan gates at, 1 , 

313 453 Aisle and nave of cathedral, 
452 Its spire, 501 

Auvergne, architectural province of, i, 
395 398 Its peculiar features, phy- 
sical and architectural, 442 Central 
towers and vaults, 448 Chevets, 444, 
445 Fortified church, 446 
Auxerre Cathedral, chevet and lady- 
cliapcl of, i, 498 
Avallon, i, 448 

Avantipore, temple and fragment of pillar 
at, 11 , 711 
Avebury, 11 , 5 

Avignon, cathedral at, 1 , 405 Porch, 
406 St Paul aux Trois Chateaux, 
409, 410 Palace of the popes, 535 
Avila, church of San Vioento, 11 , 131 
Western porch, 133 
Ayodia, 11 , 505 527. o 

Ayuthia, ancient capital of Siam, site of, 
u, 527. Pagodas, 528, 529 
Azhar, mosque of, 11 , 277 Date and 
character, 385 Minarets, 387 
Azteps and Toltecs, early inhabitants of 
Mexico, 11 , 757 — 759, Inference from 
thoir architectural remains, 763 See 
Mexico 


Baalbec, magnitude of the stones used at, 

I , 13 291 Frieze there, 277 Bemains 
of the great templo, 289 Plan, eleva- 
tion, &c, of the smaller temple, 290 

Babmgton, Dr, work by, 11 502 note 
Babouda, Syno, chapel at, 11 , 298 
Babylon, palaces of, materials of thoir 
construction, &o, 1 , 146 171 Archi- 
tectural synonyms m Burmali, 11 , 518 
Ethnograpluc connexion, 526 
Bacharacli, St Werner's chapel at, i, 
633 

Badamee m Dharwar, contrast of stylo 
in two temples at, 11 , 585 Views, 
586 

Bagdad, 11 , 383 401 Materials of its 
buildings, 421 Absence of remains 
# its ancient splendour, 432 Tomb ot 
Zobade, 433 

Bah ram Gaur, fourteenth bassaman King, 
11 427 

Bakeng, Mount, ruined temple 11 , 729 
S Balbina, basilican church, Home, its 
date, 1 , 362 

Baldwin of Constantinople, building 
founded by, 1 549 

Ballyromney Couit, Cork, Insh mansion, 

II , 118 

Bambtrg, Chuich of bt Jacob at, i, 587 
Cathedral, 631 

Bangkok, capital of Siam, 11 , 527 
Character ot its pifgodas, 529 Notable 
example, 530 Hall of Audience, 531 
Baptisteries, i, ,%0 391, of Constantino 
and his daughter, 383 Nocera del 
Pagani, 385 St John, Ihuenna, 386 
Florence, 389 Aix,Riez,4i3 Bonn, 
Bntisbon, and Cobern, 598 — 600 
Meissen, 637 Asti, 11 , 176 Novara, 
179 P.irma, 222 Mont St Angtlo, 
267 

Baquoza, Syna, Byzantine chuich at, 11 
294 

B.irabar, Behar caves at, 11 , 482 
Barbai ossa’s palace. Gclnhausen, 1 , 603 
Barba rj, 11 , 373 Examples of its archi- 
tecture, 393 ; 

Barcelona, church of San Pablo, ii, 123 
124 Plan and dc tail, 1 25 Cathedral, 
plftn and dimensions, 143 Churches ot 
SS Mana del Mai aud del Pi, 144 
Ban, n, 240 Cathedral, 247 Plan, 248 
East end, 249 Defects m the towers, 
218 Dome, 267 Church of San 
Nicolo , 251 

B&rkook, Sultan, mosque and tomb of, u, 
386 391 
Bailetta, n, 250 

Barrolli, temple at, 11 , 594 Plan, 595 
Ornamented pillar, 598 
Barry, Edward, restored cross by, 11 74 
note 

S Bartolomeo in Isola, basilican church, 
Home, its date, 1 , 363 
Basilicas, impni tance attached by the 
Romans to, z, 292 Trajan's, its plan, 
dimensions, arran 'orient, &c, 292 —294 
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Diffuenco between it and that ot 
Maxentius, 294 Plan, p irticulars, &c, 
of the latter, 295, 29G Construction of 
tlie roofs, 296, 297 Provincial Basili- 
cas Treves, Pompeii, Otncoli, 297, 
298 Origin and peculiar applicability 
for Christian uses of these buildings, 
29b Cliristian basilicas m the 1 Ro- 
manesque style Preliminary observa- 
tions, 355—358 African examples, 
358, 359 Modifications introduced by 
Christian usages, 360 Choirs and 
crypts the atrium and the narthex, 
360—362 Chronological list of basi- 
licas in Borne 362, 363 Peculiarities 
of the more important ones, 363 — 373 
Mosaic pavements, 374 Ravenna, 
Parenzo, TorceUo, 374—379 Causes 
ot Byzantine, Lotnliardio, and Gothic 
varieties, 380 Distinction between the 
basilica and the church, 381, 382 
Geiman examples, 562 et seq Use 
made of the apse, n, 52 Absence of 
basilicas m Ireland, 107 Examples 
m Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Tliessalonifta, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, 290 — 300 
Basle Cathedral, doorway of, l, 592 Its 
one defect, 593 

Bassse Tonic coluimi at, l, 233 
B isse CEuvic, Beauvais, plan and section, 
l, 458 Exterior and interior, 459 
Probable date, lob S<e u, 10 
Bastian, Dr Adolph, C mib idian explora- 
tions of, ii, 714 716 *730 
Batalha, church of, n, 1 64 Its circular 

tomb-houso, 165 

Baths of the Romans, i, 307.— 310 Of 
tho Moors m Spam, u 408 
Batna, Algeria, monument discovered at, 
u, 469 note 

Battlements, Jcrpomt ablxy, li, 117 
Baugh, on the Tapty, cave at, n, 496 
Bavaiian church architecture, i, 630 — 
632 

Bayazid, mosque ot, li, 412 
Bayeux Calhedral, l, 469 Nave and 
spandnls, W0 Spires, 528 
Bayley, E C Esq, Sculpture brought 
from Jumalgiri by, n, 475 note m 

Bays in French cathedrals Angouleme, 
i, 422 Fontevrault, 437 Caen, 467 • 
468 Their object and arrangement, 
518 Exeter and Westminster, ii, 35 
RukwaU, 84 Spam Leon and Burgos, 
142 Italy Verona, 201 Lucca, 
202 

Bazas Cathedral plan, i r 501 Descrip- 
tion, 502 

Beaune, Roman oolumn at Cussi, near, i, 
317 

Beauvais Cathedral, choir of, i, 12 The 
Basse CEuvre, 459 Wooden-roofed 
churches, 460 Date of the cathedral, 
493 Casualties due to constructive 
faults, lesson taught by its extrava- 
gances 494-496 * 

Becket, Thomaif a\lns asylum, l, 506 


Becketfs Norwegian counterpart crown, 
Canterbury, 658 note u, 10 
Bedochwmta, Armenia, church at, u, 389, 
proof of its comparative modemneB8,340 
Beejanuggur, city gateway at, u, 549 
Its constructs e defect, 550 Porch of 
temple, 573 View of same, 574 
Boejapore, n, 317 Chief feature of ltg 
nrchitectuie, 639 677 The Jumma 
Musjid, 678 Tombs of Mahmoud 
and Ibrahim, 680 — 682 Audience 
Hall, 684 

Behar, Bengal, caves or rock-templcs at, 

, n, 481 — 484 What the caves were not, 
492 Their age, 493 Native tradition 
relative to the “Bo-tree,” 510 note 3 
See 490 545 

Beisan, khans at, n, 381 
Belem, date of chapel at, u, 94 Gothic 
remains, 164 Church of the Convent, 
1G4 Facade, 165 

Belfnes and campaniles Belgium, then 
occasion and uses, i, 548 Examples, 
549 Swedish example, 657 Italian 
campaniles Verona, n, 224 Mantua, 
225 Florence, 226 Bell-towers of 
Moscow, 361 

Bel gaum, Jama architecture at, n, 634, 
Belgium, mimigiation of Germans into, 
and its lesults, l, 536 Its cathedrals, 
537 Pre-eminence of its town-hallB 
and burglicr-rcsidences, 538 Ex- 
amples of its churches, 538—546 
Cause of their preservation, 547 Bel- 
fries, 548 Municipal halls, 549 — 553 
Private dwelling-houses, 554, 

Belloor, pavilion at, ii, 610 Ancient 
• temple, 612 

Bells when first used, n, 191. Russian 
bells, 361 

Belus, base of the temple of, i, 141 
Benares, views of temple at, u, 587 
597 Conservatory balcony, 604, 605 
Ghoosla Ghat, 605 View, 606 
Tombs at the Bakaraya Kund, 663 
Benedictine monastic system, plan illus- 
trative of the, i, 562 
Beneventum, Troian's arch at, 311 
Bengal, stylo of architecture contermin- 
ous with the presidency of, n, 451 
Viharas, 492 Caves, 493 Principal 
group of temples m the Bengalee style, 
585 TemploutBadomec, 586 Con- 
version of Jama temple, 633 Period 
of development of the style, 639 Type 
of modem roof, 657 

Bern Hassan, tombs of, l, 99 220, 260 
327 Pillars, 133 Arches, 186 
Barbrugger, M, Algerian tomb opened by , 
ii, 469 note 

Bergamo, church of Ban Tomaso near, 
n, 190. Sta Mana Maggiore, 227 
North porch of same, 228 
Berne Cathedral, l, 621 
Berosus, state of the text of, i, 130 
Besancon, Porta Nigra at, l, 313. Ca- 
thedral, 454 501 


3 is 2 
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Bethlehem, churches at, n, 288. Church 
of the Nativity, 290 

Bhamyur, near Noushera, temple at. u. 
710 

Bicchien, Cardinal, church erected by, 
u, 199 

Bidar, buildings at, ii, 677 
Billings, Mr R W, character of his Arcln- 
* tectural Work on Scotland, u, 81 note 
Bilsah Topes, u, 468 — 466 
Bimbasarn, n, 456 
Buneran, Topa at, u, 476 
Bmdrabun, plan of temple at, u, 599 
View, 600 

Bmtenne, relic of Buddha at, u, 462. 

Birs Nimroud, tlio, l, 132 Bu Idmgs of 
which it was the type, 136. 138 Dia- 
grams and description, 139 Dedica- 
tion, 140 Burmese copy, u 518 
Bittonto, west front of cathedral at, n, 
250 

Blackfi iars Bridge, l, 40 
Black Pnnce, tomb of tho, u, 70 
Blakewley, Canon, particulars from woik 
on Algiers by, ii, 409 note 
Blouet M, restored plan of Roman baths 
by, l, 308 

Bobancswar, great, temple of, n, 590 
Number of temples in and around tl e 
city, 591 Finest of them, 592 
Bocherville, Norman church at, i, 463 
Bodleian Library, n, 7 
Bothy, Guillermo, cathedial designed 
by, n, 146 
B diemia, i, 559 

Bohemuud’s tomb at Canosa, iJ, 268 
Bols le Due, church at, l, 556. 557 note 
Boissereo’s 1 Nieder Rhein,' l, 561 note 
605 On Colcgne cathedral, 618 
Bologna, i, 503 Circular church of San 
Stefuno, ii, 188 ABinelli and Gansondi 
towers, 192 223 Cathedral or chun h 
of San Fetronio, 203 205 213 plan 209 
Enormous size originally determined 
on, 210 

Bombay, stylo prevalent m the presidenoy 
of, n, 451 Proportionate number of 
caves 480, 481 Particulars of tho more 
important ones, 495 

Bonn, church at, i, 582 East end, 583 
Baptistery. 598 599 

Bonneuil, Etienne, Swedish cathedral by, 
1,656 

Boodh Gya, monuments at, n, 473 View 
of a temple, 474 The rail, 514 
Boondee, palace at, u, 605 See 607 note 
Bordeaux cathedral, i, 425 Its die vet 
and spires 501 

Boris, Czar of Russia, tower erected tby, 
n,361 His tower in the Kremlin, 362 
Bornholm, circular churches in, l, 668 
note Oster Lars, 669 
Boro Buddor, Java, nine-storeyed pyra- 
midal temple at, ii, 534 — 537 Its 
sculptures, 592 

Borsippu, temple of the Seven Spheres 
at, l, 140 Inscriptions, 141 


\ Bosrah, see Bozrah 
Boston, Lincolnshire, church of, u, 63. 
Bothwell Church, near Glasgow, n, 96 
Bo-tree, the sacred, tradition relating to 
the, u, 47 1 Bas-relief, 495 Evidence 
of its early sanctity, 495 506 Branch 
of it in Ceylon, 510 

Botta, M, his explorations at Khorstfbad, 
i, 133 

Bouddha La, Thibet, monastery of, n, 
542 

Bourges, church of Neuvy St Sepulchre 
at, l, 429 Cathedral plan and di- 
mensions, 502 Proportions of the 
aisles, 503 Western fogode, 504 
Proportion of solids to area, 530 Fault 
avoided, 615 References by way of 
c comparison, u, 137, 138 210 212 
House oi Jocqui s Omur, i, 533 
Boutcher, Mr, unpublished drawings by, 
n, 3S5 note 

Bowlces (Indian reseivoirs) use and ar- 
chitectural features of, u, 606, 607 
Bozrah, u, 281 Plan of cathedral, 307 
Btegu, Portugal, church at, n, 168 
Brahminism, it, 560 

Brambaunm, Java, 6 mples, n, 537—540 
Brandenburg, Mai ion Kirche at, l, 651 
Brazen Monastery, Anuradhapoora, n, 
509 

Brechin, Scotland, architectural pecu- 
lianty at, u, 80 Vl2 

Brescia, Duomo Vecchio at Plan, 188 
Elevation and •Section, 189 St Fran- 
cesco, 218 Ornamental brickwork, 
232 

Bnck architecture Belgium, i, 554 Re- 
marks, 645 — 647 Examples from 
North Germany, 647 — 654 Italian 
exampliB, n, 229 —234 Oriental 
cities, 421 

Bridges over the Thames, progress in, 
i. 40 Roman bridges, 1 , 346 
Bngwithe, English architect, church at 
Vecelli by, u, 199 
Brindisi, churches of, n, 250 255 
Bristol chapter-house, n^53 Norman 
gateway at, 64, 65 Corporation build- 
ings, 75 

Brittany, architectural boundary of, i, 
395 398 

Biolettos, or Italian town-halls, u, 230 
Como, 231 Brescia, 232 
Bronze doors Milan, u 182 Tram, 
254 Troja, 255 Oanosa, 268 No- 
vogorod, 35 1 

Brou en Bre&se, sepulchral church of, l, 
511 

Bruck nm Mur, Gothic house at, i, 644 
Bruges, l, 537 Chapel of St Sung, 541 
Its spire, 542 Belfry, 549 Town- 
hall, 551 Burgesses’ lodge, 553 
Brunelleschi, designs by, u, 208, 209 
211 

Biunswick town-hall and fountain, 1 , 
653 View, 654 r 

Brussels, Notre D&^ie He la Chapelle at. 
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i, 543 St Gudule, ihd The belfry 
and its fate, 549 Town-hall, 551 \ 
View of Bame, 552. 

Buddha, Buddhism Source of the effect 
produced by the Topes, l, 11 Buddhist 
architecture whence derived, 136 
Buddhism the religion of a Turanyan 
popple, 144 Scandinavian Buddhism, 
li, 347 Variety of styles, 369 Sakya 
Muni’s reform, 448 Offshoots of 
Buddhism, 4 19 Earliest traceable date 
of its architecture, 450 Religion do- 
minated 5y it, 451 Founder of the 
religion, 455 His labours, epoch, suc- 
cession, &c, 456 Secret of its success, 
457 L&ts, or doctrine-pillars, 458 

Monuments of Buddhism classified , 
original seat of the iaitb, 461 Ap- 
portionment of its founder’s remain^ 
462 Topes and tumuli, 463—478 

Chaityas or rock temples, caves, 479 — 
498 Pillars, 499 — 504 Monuments 
m Ceylon, 505—514 In Burmah, 
515—520 In Slum, 527-532 In 
Java, 533 — 540 Thibet and Ncpql, 
541—516 Races antagonistic to Budd- 
hism, 560. Buddha’s place m Vishnu’s 
system, 561 Form ot ti mple rejei ted 
l»y the Buddhists 588 Primooval 
worship underlying Buddhism, 705 
See 458 note 

Building, primary application and gradual 
development of the art of, l, 4 
Bunds, or dams, India, y 007 
Bunsen, Ohevuln r, value of Ins uoik on 
Roman basilicas, l, 302 note 
Burgos, u, 93 122 127 165 Plan of 
the cathedral, 139 View, 140 De- 
scription, 141 Nave, 142 Monastery 
of the Huelgas, 157 159, 1 GO 
Burgund, Norway, wooden church at, i, 
672 

Bin gundy, aichitcetuial province of, i, 
395 398 Ethnographic considera- 

tions, 447 Sc at of monastic establish- 
ments, 448 458 Examples of the 
architecture^ the province, 448—456 
Culminating epoch, 458 See n, 277 1 

Buubun, sculptures ut, n, 729 note 
Burmah, successive capitals of, ii,«515 
Temples at Pagan, 516 —518 PugoduB 
and dagobas, 519—523 Kioums or 1 
monasteries, 523 — 526 Non-uso of 
mortar in its buildings, 539 
Burton, Captain, on serpent worship m 
Dahomtf, u, 731 
Bussorah, n, 432 

Butti esses, earliest proper use of, l, 324 
Internal buttresses, 423 External 
Oliartres, 490 RLu uns, 491 Theory, 
522 Explanatory diagram and further 
examples, 523, 524 Combination of 
buttresses and pinnacles, 524, 525 
Butwo, tomb at u, 6 75 
Byzantine architects, i, 323 380 382 
Principle avoided by them, u, 171 
Byzantine style,# iffciou dominated by 


the, 1,352 354 Byzantine Romanesque 
style, u, 240 Examples Rectangular, 
242 Circular, 256 Towtrs, 257 
Civil architecture 259 Italian Byzan- 
tine, 261 St Mark’s, Venice, 2b2 — 
265 Southern Italy, 2o6— 2n8 True 
application of the term Byzantine, 280 
Definitions and divisions, 287 — 289 
Basilicas, 290 — 300 Stone - roofed* 
churches, 300 — 303 Circular or do- 
mical buildings, 304—320 Domestic 
examples, 321 Neo Byzantine , 323 — 
333 Armenian, 334 — 316 Ro k cut 

churches, 347—349 Mediaeval Ru *- 
1 si an, 350- 367 See (under Constanti- 
nople) Sta Sophia See al&o h, 170 
172 203 234 

Cabul, topes near, u, 477 
CJBcilia Metella, tomb of, i, 318 381 
Caen, churches of Abbaye aux Hommes, 
or St Stephens, occasion of its erec- 
tion, i, 403 Original and altered plan, 
sections, vaultings, &c, 463—468 Its 
apse superseded by a tlievct, 470 
Spires, 527 Abbaye aux Dmics, 46 J 
Advance m its construction upon tl at 
of St Stephen’s, 468 Church ot St 
Nicolas, 463 468 • Its apse, 469 bl 
Pierre, spire and fagadt , 526, 527 Su 
u, 484 

Cmsars, Palace of the, l, 335 Its pro- 
bable character as an architectural 
work 336 

Cairo, baths at, i, 307 Mosques of Am- 
rou u, ‘277 381, 382 387 Of Azl ni, 
277 385 387 Of Barkook, 386 Ot 
. Ilassan, 385, 387—389 Of K.loun, 
387 Of Ivaitb. v, 389, 390 El Moyi d, 
389 Of Touloun, 383—385 887 
Calatayud, Dominican church at, n, 
157 

Cambodia, li, 370 450 453 527 703 
M Mouhot’s disco\crv 713 Labours 
of J)r Bastian and Mr Thomson, 714 
Tradition^ onginal immigrants, epoch 
of their history, &c, 714 — 71G Temple 
of Nakhon Wat, 717—725 Ongcoi 
Thom and other temples, 726 — 729 
Civil architecture, 729 Rc markable 

evidences of mechanical skill and civi 
lization, 730 

Cambridge, King’s College chapel, i,424 , 
u,6, 28, 29 31 View, 58 Propor- 
tions, 59 Round church, 60 St 
John’s College, 57 vote Colleges, 75 
Oamp.miles, see Bcltries 
Campioue, Muco du, Italian architect, u, 
£12 

Campus Martius, tomb of Augustus m 
the, i, 319 

Canosa, tomb of Bohemund at, n, 268 
C mougc, Jama temple at, 633 See 663 

Canterbury, French asylum tor the arch- 
bishops of, i, 5D6 Becket’s Crown, 
658 note, n, 10 Chinches of St Au- 
gustus and Cuthbcrt, 10 St Anselm s 
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ohapel, 40 Cathedral, i, 483 Flan, 
li, 12 Host foreign of our English 
examples, 18 Intioduction of the 
pointed arch, 30 Chapter-house and 
Angel Tower, 48, 49 5% Anomalies 
in Btylo, 51 Site, 52 Infirmary 
chapel, 56 Decorative arch on stair- 
case, 64 Prior de Estna's screen, 68 
c Tomb of the Black Prince, 70 Area, 
measurements, &c, 78 
Canton nver, “Second Bar Pagoda* on 
the, u, 744 Pailoo, near Canton, 
749 

Capitals and columns Isis-headed or 
Typlioman, i, 28 111 128 Examples • 
Bern Hassan, 99, 100 Thebes, 105 
Medinct-Habou, 109 Dendera, 123 
Persepolis, 180 Susa, 183 Mycenm, 
214 Karnac, 220 note Ancient Co 
nnthian, 225 Done, 227 Rationale 
of pillar-construction iri Egypt and 
Greece, 228 Ionic and Connthian ex- 
amples, 232 — 235 Roman examples, 

274—276 278 Romanesque, 372 378 
Provencal, 409 41b, 417 Gothic 

theory and diagram, 512 Capitals 
from RIiciuih, 528 Gelnhausen, 603 
Canterbury, n, 61 Lincoln, bb Dome 
ot the Rock, 305* 307 Am and Ge- 
latin, 345 Tnliout and SankiBsn, 459 
Colonnade of tko Kootub b48 See 
Obelisks Pillars Pillars of Victory 
Capua, amphitheatre at, i, 306 
Camcalla, restored plan of tlio baths of, 
i, 308 Arrangement, dimensions, &c, 
309 

Caravanserais Persia, n, 443 Peru, 779 
Cartassonc, church ot St Nuzaireat, com 7 
pnxxl with Diana’s tunpk at Nimes, 
403— -405 Town walls, 535 
Carlisle, eastern window at, h, 20 41, 42 
Carlovmgian penod, paucity of examples 
ot flu , u, 174 

Cnrpt ntras, arched gate at, i, 313 
Caithigo aud the Cal thagimaus, li 121 
2bo 

Carvul ornamont, principle and object 
of, i, 25 

Caryatides at Mtdmet-IIabou, i 109, 1 10 
As made use of m Greek arcintt t ture 
236, 237 

Caserta Vtcchni, cathedral dumb of, 11 , 
240 Its architectural characteristics, 
249 Tower, 258 Dome, 2b7 
Cashel, Cormae’s chapel at, u, 81 Di- 
mensions, 107 View, 108 Roof, 110 
Etceteras, 112 114 Monastery ol tlio 
Holy Cross, 105 Cathedral, 105 
Seven churches, 107 
Cashmei e, n, 370 450 453 Its arcni- 
tecture, writers tlicrcon, religion of its 
ancient people, &c, 703 — 705 Pet uliai 
form of temples and ptl lars, 7 06 Start- 
ing point of its architectural history, 
707 Temple of Maituud, 707—709 
Othci examples, 710, 711 r rhe Raja 
Tarangmi, or native history, 712 


Cassiodoruf, elucidation ot a passage m, 
n, 185 

Caste, nature and influence of, i, 67. Its 
value, 68, 69 

Oastel d’Asso, Etruscan tombs at, 260 
Peculiarities of shape, &c, 261 
Castel del Monte, plan, and sectional ele- 
vation, li, 259 Particulars, 260 % 
Castille, castles in, n, 162 
Castles St Angelo, Rome, 1,319 French, 
535 Manenburg, 652 English, ii, 
75 77 Scottish, 163 Spanish, 162 
Italian, 259 J 

S Castor, Ooblentz, l, 586 
“ Castrense,” the, l, 306 
Catalonia, architecture of, n, 124 — 126 
Cathedrals, English and foreign com- 
pared, n, 50 See England France, 
Gather wood, F , ancient tomb figurtd by, 
l, 335 Value of his Cential American 
drawings, n, 758 

Caumont, M de, map published by, i, 
395 note 

Cavallon, arched gate at, i, 313 
Caves Crimean, u, 348 B^hor, 482 
f Kaili, 484 Ajunta,489 495 Salsette, 
491 497 Bengal, 493 Mode of or- 
namentation, 497 Ellom, 578 59b 
b3b note See Topes 
Cecilia Mctella, tomb of, i, 318 381 
Cefalu, cathedral at, u, 271 274 Dimen- 
sions, cloisters, &c € 27b 
Celtic races, tlicir presumed origin, and 
migratory character, 59, bO Their re- 
ligion dominance oftlicir pnests, b0 
Form of government Ust suited to 
them, bl Their ruling passion, ibid 
Literature, 62 Pn -eminent m ait, 
b2, 63 Direction of their sen litiho 
pursuits, 63, (>4 Mogahtliu oiCtltn 
period in Engl ind, u, 5 Cclto-Sa\on 
penod, b lush style, 10b Celto- 
Insh system, Celtu likes anddislikis 
in a cliurth dire ctiuii, 105, 10b Form 
and < xamples of their chuichcs, 107 — 
109 Close of tlio C< Itic epoch m Ire 
land, 118 See note on r> 370 
Cv-iiotaplis of the Hindus, n, b00 — 602 
Certs timplc at EJtusisof, how lighted, 
l, $41 Flan and section, 242 
Ccrtosi, the, n, 198 ItB date, 215 — 
217 Feature m Monital catliedral 
bui passing it, 274 

Cerveterc, Etruscan tomb at, l, 262 — 
264 

Ceylon, Buddhist relit s in, 4b2 474 Its 
ancient architecture, 505-514 See 
Anuradliapoom 

Chagga, Byzantine building at, n, 312 
Singular window, 322 
Chnliar Bagli, Jolalabad, topes at, u, 
47b 

Clmifvas— Buddhist temples- their use 
aud form, u, 461 Examples, 479 — 
498 

Chaldean dynasties, penod ot the, i, 130, 
131 State of th/; gcmains ot then 
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buildings, 132 Written characters , < 

arrow-headed inscriptions, 134 Tem- i 

pies at Wurka, and Mugheyr, 137 < 

Bits Nitnroud. 138—140 Mmelibt 1 , 

141 Tomb of Cyrus, 141—143 ( 

Chalukyans, or Rajpoots, earlier identity 
of the Jams with the, n, 548 €09. 
legion belonging to them, 558 Pecu- 
liarity of their style, 610 Examples, 
612—619 

S Cliamas, arches and bridge at, l, 315 
405 

Chambon, sepulchral chapel at, i, 446 
Champollion, i, 79 

Chandragupta (or Sandracottus') faith • 
professed by, n, 456 Inscription, 

465 note 

Chandravati, temple at, n, 595 Plan, 596 
Pillars, 598 627 » 

Chapels, definition of, ii, 56 note En- 
glish examples, 56—59 Roslyn, 95 
Irish, 108 109 Spanish, 155 Friuli, 

174 Babouda, 298 

Chapter-houses, rarity of in France and 
Germany, l, 637 Pecuhai ly an English 
feature, u, 52 Earlier and later furifts, 

53 Engraved examples, 48 54, 55 
Charing Cross, Mr Barry's iu>toration of, 
n, 74 note 

Cliante sur Loire, collegiate church of, i, 

504 Choir, 505 

Charlemagne, in odd of the tomb of, l, 1 
388 Epoch marked by his accession , 
state of things ut Ins death, 472 
(4 ci mail architecture under him, SIS 
— .560 His church at Aix-la Chnpelle, 

501 Palaces, 602 

Chailcs IT of Anjou, cathedral erected 
by, u, 212 j * 

Cli tile s V, arclntectui il encroachment on I 
t)a Alhambra by, n, 405 ; 

Clmiroux, church of, l, 428 | 

Oh u ties Cathcdial, i, 18 483 Date of ] 
election 484 Area, 485 Plan, &c, [ 
486 Noitli-wcst vu w, 489 Spins, 
transepts and butti casts, 490 524 527, 

528 544 External sculpture, 492 , 

Transition it windows, 514, 516 Cir- 
cular windows, 517 Proportion of 
s llnls to area, *530 Enclosuie of choir, a 
531 Porch, 618 See i, 49 64* 2 1 2 , 

Chemille, spire at, i, 440 • i 

Chemnitz, doOrvvay of church at, l 639 
Its extravagant ornamentation, 640 
Cheops, see Suplns 
Chepstow Caslle*. u, 75 
Chorus, terntory occupied by the, n, 500 
Cherson, u, 351 Wooden cathedral, 

352 

Chevet churches m Aquitama, l, 425 
Distinction between the apse and the 
chevet, 427 Notre Dame du Port, 
Clermont, 444, 445 St Menoux, 455 

Bayeux, 470 Auxerre, 498 St 

Quentin, 499 Pontigny, 506 522 

Souvigny, 521 

Ghiaravalle, doijic%at, u, 208, 209 217, 


Ohichen Itzn, Yucatan, temple at, u, 772 
Chichester Cathedral, n, 44 
Chillumbrum, India, porch of hall at, u, 
302. 569 Particulars, 570 
China, stationary perfection of works in, 

83, 84 Deficiency conformation^ u , 
733 Pomt of divergence between its 
people and the Egyptians, 734 Causes^ 
of the absence of certain classes oi 
buildings, 735 Pagodas Temple of 
the Great Dragon, 737 Buddhist tem- 
ples, 739 Taas, or towers, 745 
Tombs, 746 Pailoos, 748 Domestic 
• architecture, 750—756 See 450 453 
Chittore, towers at, u, 634 View of one, 
635 

Choirs, introduction of, l, 360 A French 
practice, 422 English examples, ii, 
25 30, 31 34 Leon, 142 
Chola, region forming the kingdom of, n, 
559 Historical tradition, 709 note 
S Chnsogono, basilican church, Rome, 
date, of, l, 362 

Christian architecture, discrimination of, 
its eras, styles, &c, i 351 — 354 Ori- 

ental truditon relative to Christian 
archi tects, u, 383 Mahomet's Cliristian 
architect, 411 # 

Christianity, adaptability of the Roman 
Basilicas to tho usages of, i, 355 — 357 
Results of its inti eduction into En- 
land, n, 5 IIow carried into Ireland, 
107 Irish lound towers Christian 
edifices, 110 Adaptation of Moorish 
art to its purposes, 157 When intro- 
duced into llu-sia, 352 Result of its 
corruption m tin Eist, 37 1 
*Cliristodulos, Cluibtan architect em- 
ployed by Mahomi t, u, 41 1 
Cuunjnju, Yucatan, building at, u, 769 
Cl lurch double, examples oi, i, 588 — 590 
605 663 u, 313 

Chuiclics, circuloiftoetf Circular churches 
Chuttnes, or Hindu cenotaphs, n, 600 
Example at Alwax, 601 
Cnnboi io, or dome, in Spanish churches, 
n, 132 Examples, 135 146 148 
Circular and polygonal churches, first 
germ of, i, 381 Romanesque types, 
382 — 393 Provencal examples, 413 
—415 In Aquitama, 428 In Ger- 
man), 594—600 Heiligensladt, 637 
Round chureliCB in Scandinavia, 667 
— 671 In England, ii, 60 In 
Italy, 222 256 Byzantine examples, 
304 

Circular windows, Franee, their numl>er 
and dissimilarity m tracery, &c, i, 516 
• — 518 English examples, u, 41, 42 

Cistercian abbeys, i, 9 506 
Citeaux, i, 448 

Civic and Municipal buildings Belgian 
town-halls, i, 549 —553 Germany, 
640 London, n, 75 Spain, 101 
Italy, 229 5 eniee, 255 

Clunvaux, i, 448 
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Claes® architecture, cause of tbe revival 
of, l 36 40 

B Clemente, as a type of tbe Boman 
basilican church, i, 361, 362 Its date, 
363 Colonnade, 372 
Cleopatra in Egyptian paintings, l, 121 
Oh rrstones, m Greek and Egyptian tem- 
ples, i, 241 First publication of the 
Author’s views on the subject, ibid 
9 note Munich arid Metz, 632. 

Clermont, church of Notre Dame du Fort 
at, i, 442 Elevation and plan of its 
chevet, 444, 445 

Climate , regions in which it has and has 
not changed, l, 46 # 

Cloaca Maxima, Borne, arch of the, i, 
188, 266 

Cloisters, English and southern, i, 415 
Provencal examples, 416 Puy en 
Velay, 449 Zurich, 606 Gloucester, 
li, 27. Kilconnel Abbey, 106 The 
Huelgas, 159 Tarazoua, 160 St 
Giovanni m Laterano, 261 
Clovis, division of France on tho death of, 
i f 472 

Clonmacnoise, tower and axoh at, n, 111, 
112 114 

Clugny, Hotel de, l, 534 
Cluny, Abbey of, i, $48 Its magnitude, 
and magnificence, 451 Narthex, 452 
Influence exercised by tho establish- 
ment, 456 Arcaded house, 432 
Cnidus, lion tomb at, i, 251 
Coata, Titioca, Peru, terraced buildmg 
at, n, 778 

Cobem, hexagonal ch&pol at, l, 599, 
GOO 

Coblentz, church of St Castor at, i, 58G 
Cockerell, C K, work on Grecian temples ' 
by, l, 229 note 

Cocos, Cnstdle, castle of, 1C2, 163 
Coeur, Jacques, house of, l, 535 
Coimbra, churches at, u, 166 
Cologno Cathedral dimensions, compa 
Tfttivo observations, &c, l, 18 246 

483 508 509 510 544 545 621 623 
Views as it will appear when com- 
pleted, 350 G17 Buttresses, 523 
Features m which it is pre-eminent, 
613 Date, plan, &c, 614 Dispro- 
portion of length to height, 615 Ex- 
ternal proportions, 616 Mech&nn al 
merits, 618 Window tracery, 624 
Original cathedral, 569 580 614 See 
li, 137, 138 206, 207 209 212 215 
Cologne, triapsal and other churches at, 
Tho Apostles', 540 580—582 Sta 
Mona m Capitolio, 580 St Martin 
580 — 582 St Gereon, 584 Details, 
609 Sootion and plan, 610 Ski 
Cumbert, 585 609 St George, 585 
Sion, 585 608 Most pleasing charac- 
teristics of these churches, 499 An 
English St Gereon, li, 60 281 Con- 
vents, l 605 Dwelling-houses and 
windows, 606—608 Guildhall, or Gur- 
zenicli, 640 


Colombo, Hindu temple at, u, 567 
Colosseum, or Flavian amphitheatre. 
Borne, l 272 Interest attaching to it, 
302 Effect of reduplication of parts, 
plan, sections, &c, 303 Area, amount 
of sitting space, 304 

Colour as an architectural element, l, 28 
See Painting 

Columbaria, Borne, arrangement an* ob- 
ject of the, l, 320 

Columella, the, at Vulci, i, 264, 265 
Columna Bostrata, ugliness of, ), 316 
Gombaconum, Gopura, or gute-pjramid 
at, u, 567 Particulars, 5b 8 
Como, cathedral at, n, 217 Broletto, 
231 Its advantageous position, 232 
Composite order, i, 277 Its merits and 
detects, 278 Arcades, 279 
Qpmpobtella, cathedral of, u, 127 
Comte, Auguste, truth overlooked by, 
i,72 

Concord, Temple of, at Borne, i, 275 
279 282 

Confucius, templeB of, n, 737 
Conques, chevct church at, l, 426 429 
427 430, 431 

Conquests, how effected, and general re- 
sult of, li, 371 

Conrad, emperor, churches erected by, i, 
574 576 

Constantino, church at Jerusalem, built 
by, i, 280 His mother’s tomb, 321 
His daughter's, 3^2 383 Basilican 
churches erected by him, 365 369 
371 His tomb/or baptistery, 383 Ills 
chui ch at Antioch, n, 305 See l, 355 
357, 358 ii, 280, 281 288, 289 291 
305 note 

Constantinople, batl s at, i, 307 Cisterns, 
li, 252 Palace of Die Hcbdomon, 333 
425 Results ot the occupation of tho 
city by the Turks, 410 — 412 Civil 
and domestic aiclutecture “palaces” 
and fires, 418 Churches Monte Sun 
Angelo, ii, 255 267 Tho Apostles* 
occasion of its dcstruct on, 411 Sta 
Irene, .323 325 338. 412 St John, 
293 294 312 Ohurch*of Moue tes 
Koras, 326 The Pantokrator, the Fetije 
( Jamissi, and the Theotokos, 327 Sta 
Sophia, 310 Its grandeur, boast ot 
t its founder, &c, 314 Fate ot the ori- 
ginal church, 315 Dimensions, plan, 
sections, &e, 315—320 Compared with 
the Renaissance cathedrals, 321 Con- 
sidered as an outgrowth of Roman 
classical edifices, 322 Last cieatiou 
of Byzantine art, 323 Mode of light- 
ing its dome, 324 Dimensions ot the 
dome, 415 Number of minarets, 417 
[See 325 373 410-412] Double 
church of “ Kutchuk Agio,” or lesser 
Sta Sophia, including the Basilica of 
SS Peter and Paul and the domical 
church of SS Sergius and Bacchus, 
309 313, 314 Mosques appropria- 
tion of Christian fliurclies, ii, 411 
/ r 
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Mosques of Eyub end Bayazid, 412 
Suleimame Mosoue, 4 1 3—4 16 Its mi- 
narets, 417 Sultan Ahmed s Mosque, 
416, 417 Prince's mosque, 417 Va- 
luta mosques, 418 Mosque* or “ Lan- 
tern ' of Osman, 418 
Construction in architecture, rationale of, 
i, 15 Gothic cathedrals, 529 
(Smventual buildings, Germany, l, 601 
605 

Corbel, beautiful example of, i, 528 
Cordova, or Cordoba, mosque at, n, 252 
395, 39G Plan, 397 The Sanctuary, 
398, 399 Screen of chapel, 400, see 
403 # 

Corinth, l, 219 Age of Doric temple at, 

i, 220 

Corinthian order, its origin , period of 
introduction into Greece, l, 224 >233 
Noteworthy examples, 225 2*4, 235 
237 Keynote ot Roman architecture, 
274 Roman elaborations of it, 275 — 
277 Base from the church of St 
Praxtde, 278 
Col vc y, ubbey of, l, 570 
S Costanza, Rome, tomb or baptistery 
ot, l, 322 Plan, 383 
Coucy, castle-keep ol i, 534 Viollot Le 
Due’s section, 535 note 
Comt, Mr, tope opened by, n, 467 
Coutances Cathedral, l, 497 View, 498 
Spirt s and lantern, 528 
Govt utiy, n, G3 

Cowic, Rev A, Cashmenan explorations 
of, li, 704 * See i&id, note 
Cr.issus, tomb of O Metella, wife of, l, 
318 

Ciccy, battle of, its influence on French 
ait, 1,474 

Cremona, the Torrocio at, li 192, 191 
258 Occasion of its erection, 227 
Palace ol the Jmiseonsults, 230, 211 
S Croce, basilican church, Romo, its 
date, i, 363 

S Cioix, Mont Majour, triapsal church 
ot, i 414 

Crosses Waltham, li, 74 Kells, 118 
Cruas, cirdhlar church at, l, 413 431 
Ci ucitorm tomb of Galla Plucidia, l, 390 
Ciusaders, introduction of tlio Gothic 
style into Palestine by, n, 279 Prin- 
cipal building erected there by them, 
280 Others ot their chuiches thtio, 
28* 

Ci } pts, purposes to winch dedicated, i, 360 
Examples Golhngen, 586 Glasgow, 
u, 87. Otranto, 253 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a step 4n the 
right dneclion, i, 41 Assyrian taqude 
elected by the Author, 166 note Re- 
production of the Court of Lions, Al- 
hambra, u, 407 note Oriental Sculp- 
tures, 475 note Indian Paintings, 
497 note 

Ctesiphon, material of tho buildings of, 
n, 421 Tho Tak Kesra, 430 Its great 
arch, 431 D « 


Cuflc inscriptions at A1 Hadr, li, 425 
Cunault, spire and tower at, l, 440 
S Cumbert, Cologne, l 585 609 
Cunningham, General, Eastern Archroo- 
logical explorations of, li, 459 463 
466, 467 469, 470 note HlJiDte. 492 
704 

Cussi, near Beaune, Roman pillar of Vic- 
tory at, l, 317 

Cuthbort, Archbishop, baptistery eredted 
by, li, 10 

Cuttack, Bay of Bengal, inscription of 
Asoka at, n, 458 Caves, 481 492 
Tiger cave, 494 Ganesa cave, 494 
499 Bo-tree bas-relief m Jodeo Gopa 
cave, 495 

Cuzco Peru, Manco Capac’s house at, n, 
777 Walls 779—781 
Cybcle, temple at Sardis of, i, 226 
Cyclopean works, chief element of, l, 13 
Insli examples, u, 115 177 Peru, 775 
Cypsclidffi, race of, l, 219 
C)ieno f rock-cut tombs at, i, 252 260 
Remains of colour, 253 Probable date, 
254 333 note. Recent explorations, 
333 

Cyrus, so-called tomb of, i, 132 137 131 
Viow, Plan and Section, 122, 143 

Dacca, tombs at, ii, 695 Palaces, 699 
Dagobas Anuiadhapoora, n, 462 Bur- 
mali, 519 
Dalmcny, u, 81 

Dam ibcus, antecedents and present state 
ot the great mosque ut, n, 379 Plan, 
380 658 

Dams, India, art lute ctural evidence of 
the impoitance of, n, 607 
Dana, on the Euphrates, u, 336 
Dantlolo, Enrico, cathedral built by, li, 
246 

Daniel, so-called tomb of, u, 433 
Dantzic, cathedral and churches of, i, G49 
Darius, palace of, l, 176, 177 Tomb, 178 
Darunta, Jelalabad, topes at, u, 476 
David, alleged sarcophagus nt, l, 131 vote 
David 1 ot Scotland, and the round- 
archod style, u, 80 A fosterer of mo- 
nastie establishments, 82 Bishopric 
and building founded by him, 86 96 
Deccan, rock-cut monastery of tho, li, 
510 note 

Decorated style, see Edwardian period 
Deeg, garden palace of, u, 603 Its gloiy, 
604 

Decpdans, or lamp-pillars, in the EaBt, 
u, 580 

Delai Lama, Thibet, architectural result 
of the worship of the, n, 542 , 

> Deltt, churches at, i, 556 
Delhi, n, 359 TAt at, 458 Remarkable 
curly example m iron, 460 The Kala 
Musjul, 655 Great mosque, 688 — 690 
Builder of the city, 699 The palace, 
700 English desecrations; 701 note 
Del In, Old, i urns at, n, 633 64C Plan, 
G47 Sect on, hrehes, and Minor of 
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the Kootub, 648 — 650 Particulars of 
the Minar, 651 Tombs, 652, 653. 
Pendent ive from Mosque, 656. Baber’s 
Mosque, 687 

Delos, Pelasgic masonry at, l, 215 Co- 
lumns, 227, 228 

Dendera, £ 111. Facade and Isis-headed 
columns of the temple, 123 
S Denis, abbey of, i 474 505 585 611 
it, 6 8b 

Denmark, church architecture in, i, 659 — 
661 Bound churches, 667 — 669 
Der el Bahn, arch at, l, 188 
Devenampiatisso, relics of Buddha en- 
shrined, by, li, 462 566 
Devonian, Ireland, round tower at, u, 
113, 114 

Do Vogue, Comte See Vogud 
Dhar, mosque at, u, 666 
Dharwar, deepdan (oi lamp-pillar) in, u, 
581 

Dhumnar, rock-cut temple at, n, 593 740 
Diana, temple at Ephesus of, l, 224 Di- 
mensions, 226 Entire absence of re- 
mains, 244 Restored plun, arrange- 
ments, &c, 245, 246 Temple ut Nlirics, 
283, 284 40 1 

Diuibekr, n, 421 The great mosque, 
425, 426 

Dieppe, church of St Jacques at, i, 511 
Diest, Belgium, bouehene at, l, 553 
Dighour, Armenia, Bvzintmo chuicli ut, 
View, u, 335 Plan, &c, 336 
Dijon, church ot Sfc Bemgne at, i, 428, 
429 448, 449 n, 165 Notre Dame, 
i, 497 Cathedral, 500 
Dinunt, Notre Dame de, i, 543 
Diocletian’s palace at Spulutro Arcades, 
l, 280 Idea suggested by its splendour 
and raagmtuo, 33G Plan and dimen- 
sions, 337 The Golden Gateway, 338 
General arrangement, 339 Temples 
m the palace, 288 32 3 329 ilia 
baths at Rome, 308 

Dipal-dinna, or Mount of Light, u, 471 
Djerala, basilican church at, i, 358 
Dodona, or Dramyssus, theatre at, i, 247 
Doganlu, lock-cut monuments at, i, 202, 
203 

Doge’s palace, Venice, n, 235, 236 
Domes and domical buildings Pclas- 
gmn, l, 214 The Pantheon, 286 
Minerva Medico, 328 Diagram of 
pendentn es, 402 Aquitame, 4 1 9 — 4 2 5 
St Gereon, Cologne, 609 Only true 
Gothic dome, u, 17 Best modern 
specimen, 55 note Batalha, 164 Flo- 
rence, 206 Clnnrvttlle, 208 Byzan- 
tine, 304—320 Neo-Byzantine, 323 
Greek Byzantine, 329 Mode of light- < 
ing domes, 324 Armenian, 336 Boro 
Buddor, 536 Hindu, 551 Indian [ 
Saracenic, 678 Constructive dugrnm, , 
683 See Circular Cliui e bes 
Domestic architectiuo Egypt, i, 118 j 
Roman, 340 Fiame, 512 Belgium, 
554 Germany, 607 643, 644 Eng- 


land, u, 75 Ireland, 117 Turkish, 
418 Chinese, 750 
Domitian, baths of, i, 307 
S Donato, on the Murano, apse of, u, 
186 Zara, 256 

Donoughmore, Ii eland, tower of, n, 112 
Doorway, 113 

Dooib and doorways Egyptian, i, 91 
Pelasgic, 217 France MaguelonlJ 
412 Beauvais, 495 Basle, 592 

Chemnitz, 639 Gothland, 664, 665 
Lichfield, u, 67 Rochester, 69 Elgin, 
91 Linlithgow, 99 Edinburgh, 100 
Pluscardme, 101 Kildaie, 112 Early 
i Irish, 113 115 Lcnda, 142 Valencia, 
158 Naples, 255 Palermo, 275 

Moscow, 359 Firouzubad, 429 Ne- 
palese, 543 See Bronze doors Gates 
P<yches 

Dootoogamoni, tope of victory of, n, 506 
Other topis erected by him, 507 509 
Bo-trco trad turn, 510 note See Dutta- 
gauiini 

Dorians, diameter of the, i, 212 Their 
“ treasuries, ’ 233 

Don»tumple, earliest known example of, 
l, 218 Examples in Greece, 220 In 
Sicily, 222 Rationale of the applica- 
tion of the order, 226 note Columns, 
227 Material used, 229 Sculpture 
and colours, 230 Compaicd with tlio 
Ionic oidtr, 231 — 233 Roman ex- 

amples, 274 Column^ of Victory, 316 
Dort, church at, i, 556 
Double churches, i, *588—590 605 663 
n, 313 

Dramyssus, or Dodona, Greek theatre at, 
], 247 Pian, 248 

*Dravidian, or Southern Indian style, u, 
450 452 Its extent, 548 Its foi- 
mntive punciplc, 551 llistoncal 
notice, r n8 Airangement ot temples, 
562 Examples, 563—581 
Dmggclte, circular chuicli at, l, 597 
Plan and model, 598 
Dnndicul trdithoi, l, 20 
Dublin, English churches in, n, 104 
Cathedral, 105 * 

Duggo, near Tunis, nneient tomb at, i, 
334 View, 3 15 
Dumblarfb ii, 100 
Dqmfumlmc, porch at, n, 98 
Dunkeld, window at, u, 99, 100 
Durban cave See Salsettc 
Durham Cathedral Plan, n, 13 Vaults, 
21 23 Towers, 49 Site*, 52 Chapter- 
house, 53 See 78 98 
Dutch architecture, i, 555- 557 
Duttagamim, dagoba constructed by, n, 
462 See Dootuogamoui 

Earls Barton, Saxon church at, n, 9 
^ Window, 10 

Kin 1 y styles in England, epoch ot, n, 5 
East, advantage to mquiiers of the un 
mutabdity ot mauncis and customs in 
the, i,159 * 
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Ecbatana, a parallel ra tlie walls of, 11 , 
519 

Echteniacb, abbey church of, l, 586 
Edfou, temple at, i, 121 Its arrange- 
ments, dimensions, &c, 122 
Edinburgh, church doorway at, u, 100. 
Aisle m Trinity church, 102 Holyrood 
and the castle, 103 

Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, l, 
506 

Edward I, monumental crosses erected 
by, n, 73, 74 

Edward II, shrine or tomb of, n, 70 72 
Edward III, l, 474 479 Uis tomb, 
70,71 

Edward the Black Punce, tomb of, h 70 
Edwardian period of English archi- 
tecture, li, 5 Combination which led 
to its perfection, 6 Desire of# the 
period, 41 Scottish example, 96 
Eger, double church at, l, 590 
b glmton tournament, system earned out 
in the, l, 7 

Egypt, architecture of, l, 16 22 28 52 
Chronology of its dynasties, 78 His- 
torical facts bearing on the subject, 80, 
81 Paintings and sculp tun, 82 94 
95 Its arclntei ture our sole source of 
knowledge of its people, 83 Their 
proficiency as mathematicians and 
builders, 87 Architecturally historic 
value of the sculptured lists of kings, 
112 Side of tlic Nile preferred for 
Hcpultuic, 118 Domestic architecture 
of the great Tli^ban penod existing 
examples, 118, 119 renods of de- 
cline and revival of the arts , limited 
influence thereon of foreign domination, 
120, 121 Gradual degradation ot the* 
ptoplv. their essential tUaiactenstic , 
125, 126 Alleged parent state, 127 
First users ot stone, 171 Arch itec tural 
feature neglected by them, W3 Ob- 
ject of contention with Phrygia, 200 
Piinuple despistd by them, 530 See 
Obelisks Pyramids Rock-cut temples 
Thebes See also i, 131 u, 302 373 
383 40? 415 422 038 note 
Egyptian mosques, see Cairo 
Eloula, so-called tomb of, it, 506 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward I, monumental 
crosses to, n, 7 1 • 

Elegance and sublimity, distinctive fea- 
tures of, l, 20 

Elephantine mammasi at, i, 114 
Eleusis, temple of Certs at, i, 241 
Elgin Cathedral, windows ot, u, 80 Its 
dato, 89 Views, plan, &c, 90—92 
El-Hakeem, ii, 282 Sanctuary rebuilt 
hv him, 398 

Elis, temple of Jupiter at, l, 11 
Elizabethan penod, architecture of the, 
li, 7 State of the country, 8 
Elizabeth of Germany, residence of, i, 
003 Church dedicated to lit r, 012 
Elloni , t aves ot, n 482 Rock -out temple, 
the Khjtys,«578— 580 Rationale ot 


its construction, 581 One of its pillars, 

598 Dhumnar Lena cave, 596. Subba 
group of caves, 636 note 
Elne, Provence, cloisters at, i, 416. 
Capitals, 417 

S Eloi, Espalion, church of, l, 432. 
Eltham palace , roof, u, 76. Hall, 77 
Ely Cathedral, u, 12 Choir and pres- 
bytery, n, 15 34 Effect of the new 
reredos, ibid note Plan, 16 Octagon, 
17 47 51 East end, 37 Site, 52 
Lantern, 54 Chapel, 56 58 Tomb 
of Bishop West, 70 Bishop Redm&n s 
71 73 Dimensions, &c, 78 
Emanuel the Fortunate, tomb-house of, li, 
164 Convent founded by lnm, 166 
Englund, an architectural difficulty sur- 
mounted only in, l, 422 Introduction 
of the Poiu ted style, 483 u, 36 Bold 
transepts why required, l 615 Abiding 
Jove of the people for Gothic art, li, 3 
Multiplicity of works on the national 
architecture , space allotted to it m 
tins work, 4 Epochs of its history, 5 
S&xon architecture, 9 Dominating 
feature m the plans of our cathedrals, 
11 Vaults, 20 Pier arches, 32 
Window tracery, 36 External pro- 
portions, 44 ^Diversity of style, 50 
Situation, 51 Chapter-houses, 52 
Chapels, 5b Parish churches, 59 
Details, doorways, Ac, G3 Tombs 70 
Closes, 73 Civil and domestic archi- 
tecture, 75 Comparative table of 
catladruls, 78 English influence m 
Inland, 104 117 Cathedrab See 
Bristol Canterbuiy Carlisle Chiches- 
ter Coventiy Durham Ely Exetei 
Glouct-stor Hereford Lichfield Lin- 
coln Norwich Oxford Paul's Petei- 
borough Salisbury Wells Westminster 
Winchester York Seen, 170 
Ephesus, i, 200 Temple, see Diana 
Erechtlic mm, the, i, 32 Its perfectness 
us a sample ot Grei k art, 223 Column 
and cornice, 232 Caryatides, 23b, 237 
Mode ot lighting, 242 Its thuetold 
ftbjiect, 241 Plan, section, and mow, 
24 4, 244 

Erfurth Cathedral, and church of St 
Sevcrus, l, 634 View and peculiur 
features of the latter, 635 
Ermenland, or Eastern Prussia, bnok 
buildings of, l, 650 
Erun, Lilts at li, 460 
Eizerourn, Hospital of Oulu Jami at, u, 
434 Interim, 435 
Esaihuddon, palace of, i, 161 
Kssliugtn, chuich at, i, 620 
Estremndura, chapel at Ilumanejos in, 
n, 155 Particulars, 15b 
Etchmiasdiu, legendary occasion of the 
foui churches at, n, 339, 340 
Ethiopians, probable parent-stock of the, 
i, 127 Most lcmarkable of their 
moiramt nts, 128 Tlieir mode of pre- 
sent «g then dead, 129 Ai olios, 187 
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Ethnology and Ethnography, as applied 
to architecture, 1 , 42. Importance of 
Archeology as an adjunct, 43 Charac- 
teristics oi various races and ages, 45 
—72 [See Aryans Celtic races 
Semitic races. Turanian laces] Con- I 
elusion, 72—74 Ethnological con- 
siderations bearing on the architecture 
of France, 394—399 
Ettih, li, 76 

Etruscans, mounds of the, l, 1 1 Parallels 

in Asia Minor, 201 Certainty ot their 
existence, 255 Their probable ongin , 
permanence of their influenct on Roman 
art, 256, 257 Only example of their 
temples, 258 Their civil buildings, 
skill in engineering, &c, 259 Shapes 
and classification of their rock-cut 
tombs, 2G0, 201 Numeiousuess of 
their tumuli, 202 Prominent ex- 
amples, 263 — 265 Tomb of Aruim, 
266 Their use of the aich, 2GG, 207 
272 Their amphitheatres and amuse- 
ments, 301, 302 

Euplirasius, Bishop, basilica built by, 
i, 377 

Evicux Cathedral, l, 500 Cnculur win- 
dow, 517 

Exeter Cathedral scie/m, n, 20 Vault 
26 Bay, 35 Cho.r 30 Western 
entrance, 49 Bishop Marshall s tomb, 

60, 07 Dimensions, &c, 78 
Eyub, mosquo of, n, 412 
Ezekiel, tomb of, u, 43 1 View, 434 
Ezra, m the Hauran, Byzantine church 
at, u, 312 

Faejadcs Puns, l, 24 Dendorn, 123 
Jerusalem, 331, 333 Belem, u, 107 
Novara, 178 Piacenza, 181 Veiona, 
187 Siena, 204 Venue, 213 Feimra, 
218 Tioja, 248 Touinmnnn, 299 
Sta Sopluu, 317 Behai cave, 483 
Burmah, 524 
Falaisc, castle of, i, 535 
Falkland Castle, h, 103 
Fanal de Cuneticio, and the Insli louud 
tower, u, 110 

Fano, basilica built by Vitruvius at, l, 
298 

Fellows, Sir Charles, his Lycian inves- 
tigations, i, 203 

Fenlinand and Isabella, sepulchral chapel 
of, li, 152 

Feroze Shah, Lilt rebuilt by, u, 458, 
Ferrara, the Duomo at, n, 217 Fagade, 
218 Palazzo Publica, 229 
Fez, towers of, u, 403 
Fire temples of the Persians, l, 184 
Firouzabad, palace at, 428 Plan, door- < ! 
way, external walls, 429 Internal 
arrangement, 430 Date, 431 note 
landers, see Belgium * 
landers, French, i, 399 
lamhoyant style, its laults and beauties, 
i, 516 li, 42, 43 Introduced into 
Scotland, 79 


Fiammian Way, i, 311, 

Flavian amphitheatre, Rome, see Colos- 
seum 

Florence, baptistery at, l, 389 Cathedral 
(St MaryV or Sta Maria del Fiori) 
proportion of sohdB to area, 510 
Left unfinished, n, 203 Plan, 205 
Dome and nave, 206 Flank, 20L 
8S * Croce and Mana Novella, 21v 
San Michele, 219 Giotto*s campanile 
226 Palazzo Vecchio, 229 San 
Mruflto, 242—244 251, 252 See n, 
109, 170 173 192 210 214 217 227 
Folo, Gothland, church at, l, 605 Pomt- 
c ed intei lor, G66 

Fontevrault, plan of church at, l, 436 
Clio vet and bay, 437 

Fontifroide, church at, l, 410 Section, 
4 Id Cloisters, 416 See 444 u, 94 
Form in Architecture, pmiciples ot i, 19 
Fortified chuichcs in France See Ma- 
guelone Royat 

Fortuna, Vinlis, temple of, l, 282 
Foscan palace, Venn e, li, 235 
Fougeres, town walls ot, l, 535 
Fiantie, Rom in arches in, i, 313—315 
Roman column at Cussi, 317 Diver- 
sity and ultimate fusion ot races, 
architectural provinces, &c, 394—3)9 
Aichitecture ot the northern divis on, 
457 Pi ogress m Central France, 461 
Great architectural epoch ot the nation 
472 — 474 Gothic cathedral-, 482 
Painted Glass, External sculptures, 
492, 493 Collegnftc chill dies 504 — 
511 Details Pillars, 512 Windows, 
514 Circular windows, 516 Bays, 518 
Vaults, 520 Buttresses, 522 Pin- 
nacles, 525 Spues, 520 Lanterns, 
Corbels, &c, 520— 528 Constiuution, 
529 Cliuich lurnituic, 530 Domestic 
architecture absence ot notewoitliy 
town-halls, 532 Houses, 513 Castel- 
lated buildings, &c, 531 Fortified 
town walls, 53o Set 009 011 Fieiuh 
forms m Englishc diliots, u, 18 30 39 
Styles of the two count] ics compute 1, 20, 
21 44 53 03 75 French stjSpsm Scot- 
land, 79 In Spain, 120 140 Ex- 
amples of the styles of the various pi o- 
vmces ,* see Aniou Aquitama Au- 
vergne Burgundy Frankish Flo- 
unce Normandy Cathedrals See 
Alby Amiens Augeis AngoulCmc 
Autun Auxerre Avignon Bayeux 
Bazas Beauvais Besanyon Bor- 
deaux Bourges Chartres Cou- 
tunces Dijon Evreux Loon Li- 
moges Lisieux Lyons Nevers 
Notie Dame, Pans Noyon Orleans 
Poitiers Rheims Rouen Sens 
Soissons Toul Toulouse Tours 
Tioycs Vienne See also i 609 011 
u, 38 50 214 278 

Frankish Province, Fiance, bnthplaee of 
the tiue Gothic Pointed style, l, 4Y7 
Frankish Aichitecture, 47 jj 
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Franks, Mr, suggest on by, l 58 note 
Frauenburg, buck churcn at, 1 , 650 
Frederick II, castle built by, n, 259 
Froeinasonury, its ougra, rationale, Ac, l, 
477 — 479 Its influence on German 
Architecture, 480 625 
Freshfoid, Kilkenny, doorway at, n, 109 
Aiburg m the Brisgau, cathedral of, i, 
490 544 618 View, 619 Details, 620 
Friburg on the Unstratt, double chapel 
at, l 590 

Friuli, vaulted chapel at, u, 174 
Fulda, onginal cathedral of, l, 569 Cir- 
cular < hurth, 597 , 

Furues, Belgium, belfry of, i, 549 
Futtohpore Sum, Akbar’s mosque at, h, 
688 His palace theie, 697 Dealing 
of the English Government witlifthe 
latter, ibid note 

Goefo, tower at, u 258 267 
Gaillaid, castle of, l, 535 
Gainsborough Abbey, n, 39 
Galatma, u, 250 

S Gall, ancient plan of monastery found 
at, and details of same l, 562—565 
583 

Gallerus, oratory of, u, 1 16 
Gallo Plaeul la, alleged sarcophagus of, l, 
389 note Her tomb, its peculiar foirn, 
polychromatic decorations, Ac, 390 
Galway, ancient House in, u, 117, 118 
Ganesa cave, li, 494 Pillar there, 499 
Ganges, the, and its«Gliats, u, 606 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, tomb of, 
li, 70 

Gate-pyramids, see Gopurns , 

Gates and Gatewa>s Assyrian, l, 58 * 
Huldal), Jerusalem, 198 Pelasgic, 
215—217 Arpino, 26o Bristol, n, 
65 Moscow, 363 Ctesiplion, 431 
Sanchi, 465 Hindu, 549, 560 567 
Jaunpore, 661 Pekin, 741 See Doors, 
Golden Gateways 
'* Gates ” of the Bible, l, 175 
Gates of Justice, i, 314 
Gazeepore,^tyle prevailing at, u, 663 
Gazui li, 1 14 note See Ghazni 
Gtddmgton, cross at, n, 73 
Gelathi, Armenia, capital at, n, 345 * 

Gelnhauscn, palace at arcade, i GQ2 
Its chief feutures, 603 Particulars and 
view ol the church, 611 
S Genevifeve, Pans, i, 18 473 
Geology, importance of Palaeontology in 
tho study of, l, 43, 44 
S George, Cologne, i, 585 
S Geirges Hall, Liverpool, model of, l, 
310 note 

S Goreon s, Cologne, an English parallel 
to, n, 60 See Cologne. 

Genzun, Mount, Justinian's Church on, 

li. 306 

S Germain dcs Pres, Pans, in its bnginal 
state, i, 473 

Germany, rouqd-archod Gothic st) le of, 
i, 17 Chdroc^r of its races, 396 558, 


559 Effect of Freemasonry, 480 625 
Claim as to the Pointed style, 560 
Leading characteristics of the Bound 
style, 561 Basilicas, 562 — 587 Art- 
istic metier of the Northern Germans, 
578 Double Churches, 588 — 590 
Noteworthy peculiarities in German 
Gothic, 591 Circular and polygonal 
churches, 591 — 600 Domestic archi- 
tecture, Round style, 601—608 Ec- 
clesiastic examples. Pointed style, 609 
- 636 Foible of Germun masons, 620 
Circular Churches (Pointed style) 
church furniture, civil architecture, 
637 — 644 Races and building ma- 
terials of Noith Germany, 645 Ex- 
amples of brick architecture, 646 — 
654 A trick of its architects, h, 83 
German aitists brought to Moscow, 
359 See n, 21 44 75 122 195 
Gernrode, basilican church at, l, 509, 570 
Gerum, Gothland, early pointed doorway 
at, l, 665 

Geronn, Spam, vault m the cathedral at, 
li, 32 Plan, 146 Interior, 147 Ar- 
cade, 160 

Ghats, or landing-places, Hindostan, 
u, 605 Tho (Jboosla Ghat, 606 
Chazan Kl an, mosque founded by, li. 
435, 436 

Glinzni, li, 114 note Influence of its 
style of architecture m India, 639 
Buildings of Mahmoud and his nobles, 
G41 Mmars, 642, 643 Their pro- 
bable architects, 651 
Ghengis Khan, li, 435 
Ghent, i, 537 Church of St Bavon, 546 
Belfry, 549 Town-hall, 551 Cloth- 
hall and boatmen's lodge, 553 
Ghibcllmts and Guclfs, influence of 
their quarrels on Italian architecture, 
li, 197 

Ghooela GhfLt, Benart s, n, 606 
Gibel Baikal, temples and pyramids at, 
l, 127—129 

Gill, Captain, Oriental drawings by, u, 
497 Depository of same, ibid note 
S Gil les, church r f, 407 412 u, 64 
S Giorgio in Velabro, Roman basilican 
church, its date, l, 362 
Giotto, campanile designed by, n, 226 
S Gio\anna a Porta Latina, Roman basi- 
licau ( liurch, its date, i, 363 
S Giovanni Laterano, Roman basilican 
church built, 1,362 Rebuilt, 363 Pre- 
sent state, 368 Original founder, 369 
Cloister, u, 261 

, Gnulda, Seville, dimensions of the, il, 

• 403 View, 404 

| Gmyek Hill, Dehor, tower on, li, 471 
Gizeh, Pyramids at, see Pyramids 
Gladiatorial exhibitions at Rome, i, 302. 
Glasgow Cathedral, n, 85 — 89 
Glass, painted, see Painted Glass. 
Glendalough, seven churches at, u, 107 
St Kevin’s Kitohen, 109 Its (kite, 110 
Window, 115 
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Gloucester Cathodral, u, 20 Choir. 25, 
26 Cloister, 27, 28 Nave, 33 West- 
ern entrance, 49 Anomalies of style, 51 
Site, 52 Copter-house, 53 Tomb of 
Edward II, 70 72 

Golden Gateways Spalatro, l, 338 Je- 
lustilem, li, 291, 292 

Golhngen, horseshoe-arch crypt at, l, 580 
Gdpi Khooba, its polished granite, &c, n, 

Gopuras, or Gato Pyramids, India, n, 
566 Example at Combaconum, 567 
Gorhtz, Petn Kirche at, l, 63b 
Gotluc arcliitccturo , source of its beauty, 
l, 9 Massiveness, 12 French and 
English peculiarities contrasted, 10, 
17 Proportion naves, aisles, towers, 
spires, 22 — 24 Oaived ornaments, 

27, 28 Painted glass and sculpture, 
30, 31 Symmetry, how far regarded, 
32 Imitation of Nature, 34, 35 Effect 
of fifteenth century enthusiasm, SO 
Conclusion arrived at by the clergy, 39 
Compared with Egyptian aichitecturc, 
12b Element of superiority in Homan 
roofs, 294 Homan peculiarities em- 
ployed and improved upon, 29b Cause 
of its decadence, -*£7 An oasis of 
Gotluc art, 351 Regions peopled by 
the Gothic tnbes Origin of the style, 
352 True apphe ition of the term, 353 
Its birth — date, 393 Stone vaults and 
woodeu roofs, their accessones and their 
(lungei s,380 38b 401 Inventors of the 
true pointed style, 457 Progress under 
the Fieneh kings, 472—474 [/Ske 
France ] Introduction of painted glass, 
476 Abiding love for the stylo in 
England, u, 3 Edwardian period, 6 
Culmination under tlie Tudors, 7 
English examples, 11 — 78 [/Sec Eng- 
land] Scottish examples, 79 — 103 
[/See Scotland ] Ireland, 10b Pciiod 
of its prevalence in Spain, 121 Spanish 
examples, 123 — lb3 [/Sec Spain ] For 
tugal, lb4 — 168 Gothic invasion of 
Italy, 173 Lombard and Hound arched 
style, 173—195 Pointed Italian, 196 
— 221 [/See Italy] Siciliun Pointed 
style, 271 277. The Btyle in Pales- 
tine, 279 — 2-5 See li, 170 385 430 
Gothland, nitt rest attaching to the archi- 
tecture of, l, 662 Occasion of the oaily 
prosperity of its capital, bb3 Its 
chinches, early pointed examples, 663 
— bbb Hound churcl es, 670, 671. 
Gouda, painted glass at, l, 556 
Gour, peculiar form of roof in, n, 657 
Worst feature of its mosques, 658 o 
Ancient Minar, 658, 659 
Granada, expulsion of the Moors from, u, 
156 410 See 278 400 403 
t Leighs Church, Essex, spire of, 
60 

Greece, Byzantine churches in, u, 329— 
332 

Granson, church at, l, 568 i 


Greeks, architecture of the, l, 6 Their 
non-employment of the arch, 16 Use 
of proportion, 22 Of ornament, 25 
Borrowings from the Assyrians, 27, 28. 
133 Uniformity and symmetry, 32 
Immigration of the Aryans and Pe- 
lasgi, 65 Results of Pelasgic influ- 
ences, 70 note Their indebtedness fib 
the Egyptians, 114 224 Points m which 
they gwrpassed them, 126 Their theory 
as to Egyptian civilization, 127 Es- 
sential differences between them and 
the Homans, 208 255, 256 Chrono- 
% logical memoranda, 210 Sources ot 
their language, arts, religion, &c, 211 
Short period comprehended m their 
great history, 212 Dimensions of their 
tuples, 226 System of proportion 
employed, 229 Forms of their temples, 
i, 237 — 240 Mode of lighting them, 
240 - 242 Their municipal aichitecturc, 
24b Theatres, 247 Tombs, 248—251 
Domestic architecture, 254 Period of 
art development in their nation, 255 
R^ult of their repulse of their in- 
vaders, 256 Their style of decoration 
adopted at Pompon, 342, 343 Their 
roofs, 403 Woik of Gieek architects 
m Russia, li, 350 354, 35b See Pe- 
ljfegi G reek Orders of Architecture , *u 
Corinthian Done Ionic 
Greinstodd, Essex, wodden churah at, l, 
672 

S Gregory, legend af the appearance of 
the Savioui to, u, 340 
Guduk, spire oi viinana at, u, 634 
Jama temples, 651 
•Guebwjllti, cathedral of, i, 587 
S Guenn, Neons, chuicli of, i, 585 
Windows, 608 
Guildhall, London, n, 75 
Guimaracus, Poitugal, u, 168 
Gunduck river Lat of Asoka near, n, 458 
Gutschmid s Chaldean reseaichcs, i, 130 
Guzorat, u, 533 

Gwalior, rock monoliths at, n, 482 The 
Oilman’s Temple, 502 •Palace of 
Maun Sing, 605 Great Jam Temple 
632 

GJa, Bfthar caves near, n, 482 Tlie 
^acred tree, 510 

Hadrian, remains of temple built by, i 
284 288 Triumphal arches, 312 
His famous tomb, or * Mole/ 319 325 
Pillars thereof, 367 See n, 305 
Hagby, Gothland, round church at, i, 
670 

Hakeem, Caliph, Sanctuary built by, n, 
398 

Hal, Notre Dame de, i, 543 
Hulbcrstadt Cathedral, l, 631 
Hall, Sir James, theory of, l, 639 
Halicarnassus, l, 200 Mausoleum at, 
248—250 

Hamburg, i, 652 * 

Hammer-beam roofs, 77* 
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Hampton Court, 11 , 77. 

Hauoyor, c hurcli tower at, 649 
Haroon el Rashid, absence of proofs of 
tl le magnificence of, u, 422 Splendour 

of Ins court, 432 638 
Hnsbeiyn, remains at, n, 381 
Hnss.in, Sultan, mosque of, n, 387 — 389 
Hastings, b title of, its architectural 
result, ii, 75 

Haumn, effect of the Mahomedan con- 
quest on the buildings iu the, n, 321 
H(bion, mosque at, ii, 284 Plan, 285 
Hcchhngcn, church at, l, 586 
lleckingion Church, sedilia in, n, 66 fc 
Canopy, 68 

Heercn’s notion of the rums at Wady el- 
Ooatih, i, 129 

Height, disproportionate, its effee^, l, 
615, 616 

Hciligcnstadt, Anna chapel at, l, 637 
Hcistcrbach, abbey church of, l, 585, 
Cloisters, 005 

Hejira, events of the first century of the, 
n, 371 

S Helena, Constantine’s mother, toijib of, 

i, 321 381 383 Church built by hci , 
570 011 n, 290 

Heliopolis, beautiful obelisk at, l, 97 117 
Henry III, choir rebuilt by, n 39 
Henry VII b chapel, French and German 
p uallcls to, l 511 628 u 18 Aisle, 29 
ITi luildTicnm, theatre at, i, 290 
Hcrt tord Cathedral, lancet window m, 11, 
38 , • 

Heiod's Temple at, Jerusalem, i, 196, 
197 Type of the Expiatoiy Stole 
erected by him, i 209 His tomb, 331 
See n, 405 302 

Heiodotus on the tumulus of Alyattcs, l, 
201 

Hiddi, Jelalubad, topes at, n, 476 
llierapohs, Byzantine churches at, n, 
.302, 303 

Hildcshtim, basilican churt h at, plan and 
interior, i, 573 Description, 574 
Hindus, proverbial obiection to the arch 
by the, if 10 189 Date of their oldest 

known monument, n, 450 Geogra- 
phical division of their styles, 452 
A typical ornament, 520 First colo- 
nists of Java, 533 Originality of tl^ir 
stylo, 547 Story revealed by Hindu 
art, 548 Examples arches and domeB, 
549 — 55#" Dravidian style, 558—584 
Stage of Hindu art under the Maho- 
metans, 582 Northern Hindu Styles 
bite of the principal group of temples, 
585 Examples, 586— 589 Mixed 

Hindu Style examples, 599 — 602 
Palaces, Gh&ts, Reservons, Dams, 602 
— 007 See Cholukyans Dravidian 

Jama Orissa See also u, 369, 370 
503, 504 613 

Hiouon Thsang, a zoological mistake of, 

ii, 459 See 473, 474 492 
Hitterdal, Norway, wooden church at 

Plan, l, 672 Y iew * 6 ?3 


Hogarth’s pictures, i, 4 
Honenstaufens, architectural penod of 
the, i, 584 Remains of their palaces, 
castles, &o, 602 u, 75 259 
Holland, race indigenous to, and archi- 
tecture of, i, 555 — 557 
Holyrood Chapel, its date, n, 96 Arcades, 
97 See 103 

Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, Churelf of 
the, i, 280 u, 280-283 '04 
Homer’s architectural descriptions, l, 217. 

Religion of Lib poem, 218 
Honan, China, Buddhist temple at, n, 
739 

Honeyraan, Mr John, drawings by, ii, 
96 note 

Honeysuckle ornament, i, 225 232 n, 
459 

Hope, Mr Bereeford, point asseited by, 
l, 508 note 

Horseshoe arches at Gollmgen, l, 587 
Horse tent, Nimroud, l, 107, 108 
HoBkms, Mr, pyramids figured by, l, 
128 His Ethiopian researches, 187 
Huelgus, cloister of the, n, 1 59 
S Hugh, of Lincoln, architectural debt 
due to, ii, 25 

Hugo, Victor, an nxiora of, 1 , 493 
Hnllabced, Kait lswara (or temple') near, 
n, 012 View, plan, and restored vji w, 
013—015 Details of the sculptures, 
616 Central pavilion, 017 Con- 
trasted with the Parthenon as extremes 
of art, 618 

Humancios, chapel at, n, 155 
Hust m Shah, Modnssa of, u, 441 Par- 
ticulars, 442 

Huy, Notre Dame dc, l, 543 

Ibn Touloun, mosquo of, n, 383 View, 
384 Window, 383 Minarets, 387 
Ibrahim Shah, mosque of, n, 061 
Ibnm m Nubia, basilican church at, l, 
359 

Igol, near Treves, Roman monument at, 
i, 325 

Ilescas, tower at, n, 156 Descnptioti, 
157 

Ilissus, Ionic temple on tlie, i, 223 242 
India, portico suitable for the climato 
of, n, 135 Varieties of style, .309 445 
Fundamental phenomenon in reference 
to its peoples, 446 Ethnology, 447 
Religions, 448 Architectural divisions, 
449 Geographic complement to same, 
452 Inducements to the study of 
Indian architecture, 453 Geological 
conditions favourable to rock-cut tem- 
• pies, 481 Vandal acts of the British 
government, 662 696 697 note 701 
note See Buddhism Burmah Ceylon. 
Hindus Java Nepul Siam. Thibet 
Indian Saracenic style, prebmnrries to a 
due comprehension of the, n, 370 In- 
troductory remarks, 637. Divisions of 
style and their boundaries, 639 Ex- 
amples, see Ahmedabad. Beejapore. 
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Deccan Ghazni Gour Jaunpore 
Mandoo Mogul and Pathan archi- 
tecture 

Ingelheim, Charlemagne s palace at, i, 
602 

Inkerman, cave at, n, 348 
Inner Temple Hall, u, 77 
Inmsfallen, Celtic church or oratory at, 
fi, 107 View, 108 
Iona, u, 80 100 Window, 101 
Ionian colonies, l, 200 
Ionic oidei, origin of the, l, 133 207, 208 
Besult of recent discoveucs oldest and 
finest examples, 223 Temples ot J un< », 
Diana, and Apollo, 224 Compared 
with the Done order, 231 Columns 
and cornices, 232 Carving, colour, 
masonry, &c, 233 Use of the order 
by the Romans, 275 

Ipsamboul, rock-cut temple at, i, 113 ■ 

Irtl md, sci oil work at New Grange m, • 
i, 215 Character of its oaily aicln- 
tccture source of the anti-Saxon A cl- 
ing, li, 104 Examples ot its arclu- 
toctuie, 100—118 

Iron as a building material, i, 15 Re- 
markable iron pillar at Delhi, li, 460 
Irrigation, proficiency,. of the Turan an 
races in, l, 53 

St Isaac's, at St Petersburg, redeeming 
feature in the design of, i, 13 
Isis-heuded oi Typhoman capitals, i, 28 
111 128 

Ispahan, works of Shah Abbas at The 
Maidan Shah and its accompanying 
buildings, 430, 440 Sultan Husem s 
Madnssa, 411 Char Bagli, 413 View 
of palace, 444 * 

Issoirc, clicvet church at Thin, 442 
Elevation und section, 443 
Italy, ethnographic history of ait in f i, 
255 Adaptation of circular buildings 
left by the Romans, 427 Introductory 
liotocc, Division and classification of 
styles, u, 169 Lombard and round- 
aiched Gothic, 173 Examples, 174 — 
195 Pomted Gothic effect of the dis- 
putes of factions, 196 Sources of dif- 
ference between Italian Gothic and 
that ot other peoples, 197 ExampU s, 
199 — 221 Circular buildings, 222 

Towers, 223 Porches, 227 Civic 
buildings, 229 Moulded bricks, 232 
Windows, 233 238 Byzantine Roman- 
esque and other phases of the B\ 7 in- 
tone style, 240 242 261 Palestine 
why treated as (architecturally) a part 
of Italy, 279 See Amalfi Asti Ban | 
Bittonto Bologna Brmdioi Byzantine* 
Ferrara Florence Friuli Lucca Man- 
tua Milan Naples Novara Oivioto 
Padua Palestine Pavia Piacenza 
JHsa Prato Romo Sicily Siena To»- 
^Inella. Venice Vorcelli Verona Vi- 
cenza 

Ivan III, and Ivan the Temble, churches 
built by, ii, 358 


Iwullee, Dharwar, rock-cut temple at, 
n, 479, 480 

Jama, i, 334 Parallel to its style in Ire- 
land, u, 116 Epoch of its oldest mo- 
nument, 450 Region dominated by its 
stvle, 451 One of its most muiked 
peculiarities, 538 Style formerly iden- 
tical with it, 548 609 Diagrams of 
dome and temples, 556 Statues of the 
Jams, origin and chief points of their 
Faith, 560 610 620 Principal seat 
of their monuim nts, 621 Examples 
r Temples, 622 Towers, 634 
Jamalgiri, tope at, n, 475 
S James, sepulchre of, i, 331 333 
Juunpore, style adopted at, n, 660 Tho 
Jpinma Muspd, 661 Lnll Durwazu 
Mosque, 662 Tombs and Shrines, 663 
Java, civilization and arts of, whence re- 
ceived, 531 Temples Boro Buddor, 
534 Brambanam, 537 Col Yulos 
researches, 539 Constructive pecu- 
liarity of Javanese buildings, ibid 
Jcdhmgh Abbey, mixed stylo at, li, 80 
Pier aiches, 82 Their peculiarity, 83 
Jelian, Shah, see Shall Jehan 
J ehangu , n, 698 Desecration of his tomb, 
699 

Jelalabad topes, n, 475 Mr Mason s re- 
searches, 476 

Jei point Abbey, tower and battlements 
of, u, 117 

Jei Ubnleni, t hiel fisfturo c£ admiration in 
tho Temple of, i, 13 Earliest Temple, 
or Tabernacle, 19 J 194, 195 Solo- 
mon's Tempk, 55 57 174 Source 
of its splendour, 191 Its dimensions 
and plan, 191, 195 Ornaments and 
act essoncs of me tal, 195 Sulrac quent 
rebuildings Herod's Temple, 196 
Author's drawing of the same, 197 
Its magnitude and magnificence the 
Gate Huldali, 198 Cognate temples, 
199 Church of the Holy Scpulcluc, 
280 u, 280—283 304 note Bassi-rc- 
hevi on the Aich of Tfcus, i, 312 
Rock-built tombs Herod s, Zetha- 
nah’p, 331 Absalom's, tho Judges', 
*332 * Result of the Crusades, u, 279 
eChurckes of SS Anne, Marie la Giande, 
Marie Latino, and the Malelnme, 283 
Constantine s Basilica and tho Golden 
Gateway, 291 Purpose m the latter, 
292 note “ Dome of Rack, 1 ' or Mosque 
of Omar, 280 293 304—307 320 323 
380 Mosque el Aksah, (Abd ©1- 
Malcks) 376—378 Fountains, 381 
Solomon’s “chapiters,'’ 461 See u, 
60 288 577 

Jews, period of the Exode of the, i, 81 
See Jerusalem Semitic races. 
Jmjoowarra, Hindu gateway at, n, 550 
John, king of Portugal, church founded 
by, u, 164 

S John, Ravenna, baptistery of, l, 388 
Knights of St John, u, tfi>5 
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Jonaghur, 01 Junaghur, Hindu remains 
near, u, 458 G22 

Jones, Owen, reproduction of the Alham- 
bra Court of Lions by, 11 , 407 vote 
Josephus, fragment of Manetho preserved 
by, i, 80, 81 [See Manetho J His idea 
of Solomon's palace, 192 
Judali, alleged tombs of the kings of, l, 
o31 note 

Judea, architecture of, see Jerusalem 
Judges, tomb of the, l, 332 Facade, 
333 

Jugemath, temple of, n, 590 Its tower, 
592 

Junueges, Norman church at, l, 463, 4G4 • 
466 

Jumma Musjid Jaunpore, n, 661 Ah- 
medabad, 668, 669 Beejapore, 671 
Delhi, 688 • 

Junaghur, see Jonaghur 
Juno, temple at Samos of, i, 224 Dimen- 
sions, 226 

Jupiter, temples of at Elis, i, 11 
Olympn, 221 Agrigentum, 226 
Jupiltr Ammon, alleged ruins of a tem- 
ple of, i, 129 • 

Jupiter Oapitolinus, Etruscan temple to, 
i, 258 281 

Jupiter Olympius, temple at Athens of, i 
225 Dimensions, 226 288 Sehool 
to which it belongs, 236 How lighted, 
242 Plan, 24J View of its rums, 
289 

Jupitci Statoi, temple of, i, 276, 277 Its 
form and dimensions, 281 
Tupitei Tonans, temple of, i, 282 
Justinian's Cluuch at Bttlilihom, li, 230 
His bo ist on the completion ot the 
mosque ot St Sophia, 314, 315 Cliuieh 
in Aimcmu ascribed to Inin, 137 

Kualm at Mecca, l, 55 n, 372 375 391 
Persian Khnbalis, l, 184 
Kauoan, or Kuirwan, mosque at, u, 278 
393 

Kui they, mosque and tomb of, li, 389 
View, 390. 

Kait Iswaiaf temple at Hullabced, pecu- 
liar plan of, li, 612 View, 613 
Ktiknaundo, one of the Buddhqs, dis- 
covery of a i clic of, n 522 
Kalabschc, rock cut temple ayL 118 
Roman temple Plan, 123 Section, 
124 

Kalb Louzeh church at, n, 296 Plan 
and apse, 597 

Kalbmdborg, Dcnmaik, peculiarly formed 
church at, l, 661 View, 662 
Kalouii, mosque of, n, 387 
Kulybe, S> ria, chapel at Plun, 311 
View, 312 

Kampen, church at, l, 556 
Kannruc, Orissa, Black Pagoda at, 
restored elevation, n, 591 Its tower, 
592 

Kangovar, temple at, i, 199 289 
Kannan, Sals^t^, cave of, n, 491 
VOL Ti 


Kapur di Giri, Buddhist monument at, 
», 458 

Karli, cave of, u, 460 464 Probable 
epoch, 482 Site, dimensions, &c, 
484 Section and plan, 485 Views, 
486, 487 Further particulars, 488 
489 Similar caves elsewhere, 491 
Use of colour, 498 

Karlsburg Cathedral, l, 559 • 

Kama Chopai cave, u, 462 
Kamac, chief foatuie of the Hypostyle 
Hall at, l, 12 Its dimensions, 18 
106 Original founder of the Tem- 
ple, 97 Its successive accretions, 
great magnitude, &c, 106—108 The 
South Temple 110, 111 Parallel to 
the Hypostyle Hall, 302 See u, 407 
Kasyupa, one of the Buddhas, n, 509 
Discovery of a relic of 522 
Kelut Semtln, Syria, church and monas- 
tery at, n, 293 D uiblc church, 307 
Section and plan, >08 ^ 

Kells, Iioland n, 110 Ancient Cioss, 
118 

Kelso Abbey Church, u, 82 Norman 
uiches, 83 

Kcncith, County Cork, round tower at,n, 
114 

Kenilworth C istle*u, 75 77 
Kcimnn, cavi ut, u, 460 
Kei tch, tumuli nc nr, n, 347 
Kesnrmh, Tirhoot, capital of Lat nt, 
(woodcut 969) li, 459 488 Tope, 470 
Khabah s or Persian Fire TcmpUs, i, 184 
Kliasne, or Ticasury of Phaiaoli View, l, 
327 Section and description, 328 
KhoiSiibiul, explorations nt, 1,131 Tem 
pie exliumcd by M Place, 140 Siting 
tion of tlie city 151 Plans of the 
Palace, 151 15] Restoiationsby the 
Author, 154, 155 Peculiar ornamenta- 
tion, 157 Discovery of the city gates, 
158 Remains ot propyl rea, 1G0 
Sculptuied vn vv of a pavilion, 165 
Example of the arcli, 187 See li, 
519 

Khosm (Nuslnrven) daring bmldmg feat 
of, li, 430 

KieiT, architects of churches at, u, 350 
Churches Desiatinna, and SS Basil 
and Irene, 352 Cathedral (Stn Sophia), 
352, 353 358 Other churches, 354 
Immense number thereof; 355 
Kiegliait, Armenia, rock-cut church at, 
n, 349 

Kilconnel Monastery, u, 105 View of 
cloister, 106 * 

Kilcullen, early doorway at, n, 115 
Kildare Cathedral, u, 105 Doorway in. 
* tower, 112 

Killaloe, section of chapel at, h, 109 
Kilree, Kilkonny, round tower at, n, 113 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge See 
Cambridge 

Kioums, or Burmese monasteries, u, 523. 
Kirk, proper application of tlie term, i, 
382 Whence derived, ibid note 
3 F 
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Kirkwall Cathedral, n, S3. Bays, 84. 
View, 85 

Kloster Neuberg, “ Todtenleuohter ” at, 
1,642 

Konagamma, one of the Buddhas, rolic of. 
li, 522 

Kong Madoo Dagoba, details of the, n, 
519 View, 520 

K^otub Mosque and Mrnar, n, 404 646 
note Colonnade of the mosque, 648 
Its chief glory, 649 The Minor, 650, 
651 

Kostliakar, or Nepalese templo, n, 542, 
543 * 

Kostroma, Eastern Russia, chinches in, 
li, 356 Views of interiors, 357, 358 
Kour, rock excavations on the banks of 
the, u, -149 

Koutais, Armenia, peculiarities of church 
at, u, 340 

Koyunjik, palace of Sennacherib at, 1G0 
Palace of Esarliaddon, or South-west 
palace, 161 Central palace , its plan, 
161 Its sculptures and pavement, 162 
Palace of Tiglath Pileser, 163 On- 
ginal magnificence of theso gioupa of 
palaces, 164 Cause ol the preservation 
of their ruins, ibid Illusti.itive bns- 
reliefs from pulacc wulls, 165— 1G7 
Kr< mlin, the Sec Moscow 
Kullu rgali, Deccan, n, 677 
Kuttuibcrg, church of St Baibaia at, 
Jts peculiar features, i f 629 Section, 
630 

Kylas at Ellora, n, 578—581 

Lnocli, abboy cl lurch at, i, 583 Plan 
and view, 584 

Ijabynnth of Lamparcs, i, 97 Plan and 
section, 98 

Laderbro, Gothland, cl lurch and wapen- 
Uus at, l, G71 , n, 61 
Lahore, Jchangu’B buildings at, n, 699 
Lambeth Palace, li, 77 
fandsbeig double chapel at, plan and 
section, i, 590 

Landshut, St Martin s church at, i, 630 
Langrcs, double-arched Roman gate at, 
i, 813 453 

Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, i, 
506' 

Langue d*Oc and Langue d'CEil, i, 397 
Languedoc, roofs m, li, 262. 

Lanterns St Ouen, Rouen, l, 527 Sala- 
manca, n, 134 

Lanti rn pillars of Germany and France, 

i, 612 

Laon Cathedral, its spires and towers, i, 
496 

Lapo, Amolpho da, church remodelled 
by, i, 389 

- Lassa, monastery of Bouddha La at, n, 
542 

Latcran church, Rome See Giovamu 
Laterano 

Latin style, French example of the, i, 
458 


IAts, or Buddhist inscnption-pillars, n, 
458 Examples, 459 
Layard, Mr, his Ass>nan explorations, i, 
141 146 150 note 187 264 u, 344 
Le Duo, Viollet, his Dictionnaire d’Aicln- 
tecture. l, 529 note Oil the donjon at 
Coucy, 535 note 
Leighs See Great Leighs 
Leo the Isauiian, church built by, ii, 
323 

Leon, Spam, w, 122 Pauteou of San Isi- 
dore, 126 Interior, 129 Cathedral 
Plan, 141 Bay of choir, 142 
Lcrida, it, 131 Door of porch, 132 
• Lory, Norman church at, l, 463 
Lcuchars, Norman window at, 84 
Lichfield Cathedral Spires, l, 545 Nave, 
n, 24 34 65 Clerestory windows, 26 
View, 46 West doorway, 0G, 67 Di 
mensions, proportions, &c, 78 
Lidkoping, Sweden, church at, l, 65G 
Lifege Cathedral, its date, &c , l, 543 
Churches St Bartholomew, 540 St 
Jacques, 541 Its plan, flamboyant 
poicli, polychromatic decorations, 546 
S7 Martin, 546 Bishop's palace, 55 \ 
See n, 151 

Lierre, church of St Gommaire at, l, 545 
Belfry, 549 

Lighting of temples, i, 107 240 Of 
domes, n, 324 

Limburg, church at, f i, 574 577 Its 
me nts, 633 

Limoges Catljedral, i, 530 
Lincoln Cathedral, n, 14*15 note Na\c, 
23 Root-vaulting, 26 East < nd, 39 
Transept windows, 41, 42 General 
view, 47 Angel chon, 51 6+ Situ- 
ation, 52 Chaptoi-liouse, 53 Chon- 
aiales doorway, 65, 66 Dimensions, 
proportions, &c, 78 

Linlithgow, doorway at, li, 99, 100 Pa- 
lace, 103 

Lmo, Spain, churches of SS Miguc 1 and 
Cristina at, u, 123 Unique m fonn, 
124 

Lion tomb at Cnidus, i, 251. 

Lisitux Cathedral, i, 500 f 
Lismore Cathedral, n, 105 
Little Maplostfad, Essex, round church 
at, u^O 281 

Little Sxham, Suffolk, round-towered 
church at, u, 60 

Liverpool, model of St George’s Hall at, 
l, 310 note 

Llan, Welsh word, original meaning of, 
n, 514 note b 

Lloyd, Mr Watkiss, subject of a paper 
by, i, 229 note 

Lochcs, round arelies upon pointed ones 
at, 1,436 Castle, 441 535 See u, 267 
Loftus, Mr, explorations of, 182 
IiOmas Rislu, Beliar cave, u, 482 Fa- 
cade and plan, 483 

Lombfli dy, i, 560, 561 note , u, 1 73 Disap- 
pearance of oiigmal Lombaid build- 
ings, 175 Example^of Ijombnrd and 
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round-arched Gothic, 175—195 See 
Italy 

London, 11 , 60. 75 
London Bridge, 1 , 40 
S Lorenzo, Milan, see Milan 
Lorenzo, basilican church, Borne, dates 
of, 1,362,363 Aisles, 363 Gnlleiy, j 
#370 Original arrangement, interior , 
view, 371 I 

Lorraine, architectural affinities of, l, I 
r 399 

Lorscb, porch of convent at, l, G01, 602 \ 

Loins le Gros, Louis le Jeunt, Saint ; 
Louis, aiul the arelntccturo ot France, | 
i, 473,474 Louis tho Turns, n, 181 * 
Loupiac, facade ot church at, l, 432 
Louvain, towm-hall at, l 9 Its date 
and character, 551 Cliurc h ot t St 
Tierre, intended design, &c , 545 635 
note Cloth-hall, 553 
Lubtck, brick - built cathedral mid 
cliurchcs of SS Mary and Catherine 
at Plans, view, &c, 046— 649 Town- 
hall, 65? 

Lucca, n, 173 193 195, 196 Ba^ of 
San Martino, 202 Fn9ade, 244 San 
Michele, 244' 

Lucknow, copy ol the Tap Meliul at, n, 
687 The Imambara, 702 
Lukoonda, .hiiuuarchitcctuic at, u, 634 
Lund, Sweden, cathedral at, l, 656 
I mu bm g, hi uk wichitcctuie of, i, 649 
Lutlu l s slit ltd, i, 603 
Lu\or, tciiiplc^of, i, 109 Obelisk, 117 
Lu\ucil, ], 44e 

Licia anil itH tomb^ l, 203—207, 328 
Se< u, 302 

Lyiurgus, l, 212 Lffect of his laws, 
219 

Lyddu, Gothic cliurcb at, n, 284 
L\dia, i, 200 

Lyons, chuicli of Arnny at, l, 448 Style 
of the ca the dial, 501 

Lysu rates, ckoragic monument of, its 
ilnrutei as a work of art, i, 20 224 
234 Dimensions ind elevation, 247 

• 

M ibillon, plan found and published by, 
i, 562 

Macao, temple at, u, 742 • • 

Mackenzie, Colonel, Indian QQeearchgs 
and drawings ot, n, 471, 472 
Maopelah, cave of, l, 260. 326 
Maddock, Sir Heibert, tope dug into by, 
n, 463 

Madeleine, Paris, l, 13 Madelame, Je- 
rusalem, u, 283 

Madras territory, style prevailing in the, 
n, 451 See 481 
Madnssa, the, see Ispahan 
Madura, Perumal Pagoda at, u, 563. 
Tumul Naik’s Choultry Plan, 570 
Description, pillar, 1c, 571 Palace 
Hall, 583 

Maestricht St Serviu s, i, 540 Notro 
Dame, 541 ^ 

Magdeburg, model of church built by 


Otho the Great at, i, 596 Form and 
arrangements of the cathedral, 610. 
Nave and side-aisles, 632 
Maguelone, fortified church at, i, 412, 

446 

Maha Lowa Pnyn, or Great Brazen Mo- 
nastery, Anuradhnpoora, n, 509 
Mahavellipoic, Baths of, u, 480 note Site, 
502 View, 503 See 563 578 5*0 
592, 593 740 

Mai awanto, or Buddhist history of 
Ctylon, accounts of Oriental Btruc- 
tuies in the, n, 462 506 507 509 
MnhcBwar, Ghat at, n, 606 
Mahiyangana d igoba, n, 462 
Mahmoud of Ghazni, temple destroyed 
by, li, 641 Architectural glones of 
his rule, ibid 

Mahomed Khodabendah, city founded 
by, u, 437 Splendid tomb erected 
by him, 43 s, 439 

Mahomet, first mo_que of, li, 373 375 
His intention relative to the temple of 
Jerusalem, 377 

Mahomet II, number and splendour of 
the mosquts of, 211 

Mahometanism, risiilt of the outburst 
and cause ot tl^e suceiss of, li, 371 — 
374 Expulsion of its followeis fiom 
Spam, 410 Their lmbit regarding the 
aichitceturc of conqucied pioples, 411 
Migration mlo and dealings with the 
orchiti i ture of India, 446, 447 449 
582 667-669 

Mnhratfas, ilestruet on of tlie Mahometan 
power m India by the, u, 448 
Mmsou Carree, Nlmcs, j, 277 Descrip- 
•I turn, plan, &i , 2b2, 283 358 
I MuIiuch, church of St Bombaut at, l, 
543 Chief points of interest, 545 
Mnllay, M, on the churches m Puy de» 
Dome, i, 442 445 
Malwn, sec Mundoo 

Mammci&i, purpose of Egyptian temples 
so called, 1, 114 

Manchester wai chouse architecture, 1,40 
Manco Capac’s house, Cuzco, n, 777 
Mandoo, capital of Malwu, plan of mosque 
at, u, 664 Court-yard, 665 Palaces, 
666 

Manetho, dynastic chronology of Egypt, 
by, i, 78 Fragment preserved by Jo- 
sephus, 80, 81 On the Labyrinth, 97 
On the Shepherd kings, 101 Con- 
firmation of v his lists of kings, 112 
Mamkyala, topes at, n, 466—469 Alge- 
rian copies, 469 note See 475 741 
Manrefsa, collegiate church at, n, 144 
• Interior view, 145 
Mantapas (Hindu porches), u, 565 
Mantua, n, 169 Campanile of S Andrea, 
225, 226 

Maplestead, Essex, Bound church at, n, 
60 2S1 

Marbuig, church of St Elizabeth at. 
Plan, section &c, i, 612 West front, 
613 Apse, 624 
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Marcus Aurelian, pillar of Victory of, 1 , 
317 

Margaret of Austria* sepulchral church 
erected by, i, 511 

S Maria degli Angeli, Rome, l, 301 
8 Mona in Ara Celt, basilican church, 
date of, i, 363 

S Maria m Oapitolio, triapsal church, 
H3ologne, l, 5S0 

8 Mana m Oosmedin, basilican church, 
Rome, i, 363 372. Tower dimen- 
sions, u, 191 Elevation, 192 
8 Maria in Dominica, basilican church, 
Rome, date of, i, 363 
8 Mam Florence, dimensions of, i, 18 
See Florence 

8 Mana Maggioro, basilican church, 
Romo, date ot, i, 362 Plan, 3G8 In- 
terior view, proportions, &c, 369 Mo- 
dern alterations, 370 
8 Maria sopra Minei va, basilican church, 
Rome, date of, i, 363 Its style, ibid 
8 Mima m Trasteveie, basilican church, 
date of, i, 363 

8 Maria Rotunda, see Tbcodonc 
8 Mane do 1 Epme, west front of, i, 507 
Its English prototype, 508 Lantern, 
528 

Manonburg, brick schloss at, i, 652, 653 
Mariette, M, Egyptian explorations of, i, 
80 8b note 91 note 101 
Marklmm, Mr, on Peruvian architecture, 
n, 776 

8 Mark’s, Venice See Venice 
Marmoutier, chuich of, l, 587 View, 
588 

Munyat's Works on Sweden, Jutland, 
&(*, Illustrations from, i, 656, et eeq 
Mars Ultor, temple of, i, 282 359 
Marseilles, early colonists of, l, 326 n, 
277 

Marshall, Bishop, tomb at Exeter of, n, 
66, 67 

S Martin, triapsal church, Cologne, i, 
580-582 

8 Martino in Cielo d'Oro, Ravenna, i, 
375 

S Martino ai Monti, basilican church, 
Rome, date of, i, 363 
Martund, Cashmere, temple at, u, 707 
Plan, details, Ac, 708, 709 
8 Mary Redchffe, a French prototype 
of, i, 508 

Mass, as an element in Architecture, 1 , 
11 

Masson, Mr, explorations of the Jel&labad 
topes by, u, 475 — 477 
Mntera, cathedral at* u, 253 Window, 
254 t 

Materials m Architecture stone and 
bnok, i, 13, 14 Plaster, wood, cast 
iron, 15 

Mausolus, tomb of, at H&lioarnaesus, i, 
248 View and plau as restored by 
the Author, 249 Dimensions and de- 
scription, 250 

Maxentius, bisihea of, or Temple of 


Peace, its dimensions* l* 18 Consi- 
dered as an example of Roman art, 
272 Description, plan, sections, Ac, 
294 — 296 Its stucco ornaments, 309 
Proportion of Bolids to area, 529 
Mayence Cathedral, i, 574 Its chief 
features, 576 Its western apse, 578 
The Kauf Hnus, 640 <,> 

Mecca, the Ku&ba at, l, 55 184 u, 372 
375 Arrangements, details, Ac of it, 
and of the Great Mosque, 391, 392 
Mechanical proficiency of the Cambo- 
dians, li, 729, 730 

Mechlin, l, 537 Intended Town hall, 
1 553 

Medina, Mahomet’s mosque at, n, 373 
375 

Mqdinet-Hiibou, temple of, l, 110 Pa- 
vilion of Rhamses, 118, 119 
Mcgalithie period in England, u, 5 See 
370 note 

Median, chateau of, l, 533 
Meissen Cathedral, i, 620 Nave, C33 
Baptistery, 637 

Melrose Abbey, u, 80 92 Aisle, 93 
East window, 94 Doorways, 100 
Memnonium, the, l, 109 
Memphis, i, 79 Man lette’s explorations, 
80 Dynasties of Pyramid building 
Kings, ibid Magmficc nee of the city, 
destruction of its monuments, &c, 102, 
103 

Mcngoon, Kong Mndoo dagoba near, n, 
519, 520 Pagoda of Mentam Gyc, 
523 

8 Mcnoux, chuich at, exterior, i, 454 
Che vet and narthex, 455 
Menu, authors of the Laws of, n, 449 
Meroc, the alleged parent state ot Egypt, 
l, 127 Remains ot Ethiopian temples 
and pyramids, 128 Arches, 18 ) 
Meroviugiun Kings, no architectuial re- 
mains of tho, l, 472 

Mfssma, architecture of, n, 271 274 
The Nuuziatclla, 271 Catludial, 276 
Metal used in Roman architcctuie, 344 
MLt7 Cathedral, plcasmg fc»atures ot, i, 
632 

Mexico, primitive perfection of the arts 
* in, if 52 Early inhabitants, n, 757 
Recent artistic explorers, 758 Toltecs 
and Aztecs , rc suit of the Spanish eon- 
uest 758—760 Alleged Buddhist 
culptures Eastern prototypes of 
Mexican forms, 761, 762 765 Too- 
callis or pyramid-temples, 763, 764 
Temple or palace at Mitla, 765, 766 
Buildings of Yucatan, 767 — 771 
Principles of construction, 771 — 773 
Michel Angelo, u, 420 
Michel, Mont St, medieval featuies re- 
tained at, l, 535 

Michio, Mr A , information denved from, 
u, 737 note, 

Milan Cithedral, i, 18 224 246 501 u, 
147 Its architect*^ 197 199 211 
Plan, section, interim, original model, 
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&c, 211 — 215 Circular church of San 
Loienzo, its mutilations, &c i, 888, 
888 Church of San Ambrogio, its 
atiiuin, silver altar bronze doors, Ac, 11 , 
181 — 183 Its additional tower, 193 
Milan city, hall German, ii, 169 173 
The Great Hospital, 232 
Miletus, Ionic temple at, l, 221 
Milkmaid's cave, Debar, u, 483 
Muiuis and Minarets, their beauty, u, 387 
Examples Tunis, 398 Sta Sophia, 
417 Erzcroum, 4 35 Surkh and 
Cliukri, Oabul, 460 Ghazm, 642 
Kootub, 650 Gour, 658 Ahmedabad, 
673 • 

Mmden, church at, l, 579 
Mintna, temple of, at Sunium, i, 221 
Mincivu Medica, temple or tomb of, i, 

322 Peculiar features ot its construc- 
tion, 323, 324 n, 308 

S Mimato, Florence, l, 373 Dimensions, 
242 Plan, 243 Section, 244 
Mnzapoie, Queen's Mosque at, n, (.70, 
671 

Misbionaiy zeal of the Buddhists, 761 
Mibiti i, Spirta, ihmch of the Virgin at, 
u, 331 339 Apse, 3 52 
Mi tU, Mexieo, temple at, it, 765 Palace, 
766 

Medina, cathedral at, ii, 186 Octagon, 
193 Ghnlanduia tower, 194 227 
Mogiibins, mosqftc of the, u, 376 
Moguls of Indi l, sipukhrc-pfilnci s of the, 
l, 99 FoutijJi r ot their dy nasty jienod 
ot its duration, l), 639 645 Ghnmcti r 
and materials of their buildings, 686 
Works ot Shere Shah, ‘ Akbm, and 
Aimingzcbe, 687 Mosqnis, 688 • 
Tombs, 691 Pal ices, 695 See Agia 
Delhi 

Mohammed, see Mahomet 
Muhammed ben Albania, founder, ot the 
Alhambia, u, 405 

Moiswic , church at, l, 422 Plan 423 
Mokwi, Armenia, Byzantine chuich at, n, 

3 19 352 

Moltcttu, Afiuhft, church at, n, 240 Plan 
and set tion its domes, 267 
Monasterboice, Ireland, early dooiway at, 
ii, 115 • 

Mimasluics St Gall, l, 562—565 Be- 
hind, n, 105 Spam, 157 1 59 Kelut 
Scman, 295 Troitzka, Moscow, 359 
Indian Viliuras, 492 Ceylon, 509 
Deccan (roik-cut), 510 note BurmehO, 

323 Thibetan, 541 Pekin, 741 
Monrcalc Plan of church at, n, 272 

Nave, 273 Its mosaic decorations, 
274 Cloisters, 276 Fountain, 277 
Mosaic pictures or stained glass ? 278 
Mons, Belgium, i, 537 Church of St 
Wtiudni, 545 Polychromatic effects, 
546 Town-hall, 553 
Mont Majour, tnapsal chuicll at, l, 414 
Mont St Angelo, baptistery ot, n, 266 
Mont St Michel, Normandy, medieval i 
le.it ures pit served in, i, 535 


Montierneuf, church of, l, 489 
Monza, example of brick architecture 
from, u, 233 

Moohafiz Khan, mosque of, ii, 673 
Mooktagin, Jama temples at, n, 632 
Moots, the, in Spam, u, 120, 121 126 
129 152 393 Characteristics of tho 
Moresco style region in which it pre- 
dominated, 153 Examples, 155 — 168 
Moorish workmen iiuder Christian 
masters, 270 272 409 note Then 
first important building, 396 398 
Extent and nature of their remains 
m Spam , their probable origin, 408 
Ptiiod of their expulsion, 410 See 
Alhambra Saracenic 
Mootee Muspd mosque, u, 090 
Moravia, l, 559 
Moresco Style, see Moors 
Mortar, non-users of, n 539 
Mortier en l>er, part Romanesque, part 
Gothic church at, l, 460 Its per- 
fi ctness as an example ot a new style, 
461 See 566 n, 10 
Moizig, chuich of, i, 586 
Mosaic pavements in Roman basilicas, i, 
174 

Mosaic picture s at Monreale, n, 274 278 
Moscow, architccfs of the churc hes in, u, 
350 Wlu n made the capital of Russia, 
355 357 N uraei ousness of its chui i hes, 
355 The Annuiuiation anil St Michael’s 
clmrclics, 358 Tlie Assumption, 358 
Plan, 359 St Basil (Vnssih Blin- 
skeno>), 358 Plan, 359 View, 360 
Tower of Ivan Veliki, 36l The 
Krernlm , i, 661 n, 361 Towers on its 
walls, 362 Sacred Gate, 563 
Moses, tlie brazen serpent ot, u, 182 
Mo^qms Kau van or Kairwan, n, 278 
393 lli bi on, 285 Mecca, 391 Cor- 
doba, 39G Diarbekr, 425 Tabreez, 
435 Ispahan, 440 Kootub Mnmr, 
(Old DilhC, 647 056 Admah, 658 
Jaunpoic, 6o1, 662 Mundoo, 664 
Ahmedabad, 668 Mirz ipore, 670 
Sirkij, 672 Moohafiz Khan, 673 
iSVe Agra Cairo Constantinople Da- 
mascus Delia Jerusalem Mice ft 
Mouhot, M, Cimbodian explorations of, 
u, 713 

Moycd, El, mosque of, n, 389 
Muckioss, Ireland, monastery cloister ut, 
n, 105 

M u u zenberg, castl e of, i, 602 Picturesque 
features, 604 

Mugheyr, details and diagrams of temple 
at, l, 137, 138 

* Muhlhauscn, Maria Kircho at, plan, i, 
633 Arrangement, view, &e, 634 
Mujehbc, piobable origin ot the, 141 
Mullote, Punjab, temples at, n, 711 
Mundot, Java, temple discovered at, n, 
539 

Munich Cathelral,i 630 Brick churches, 
632 

Municipal, see Civic 
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Munster, Lamberti Kirch© at, 11 , 100 note 
Murphy, Mr. illustrator of the Alhambra, 
11 , 1(4 397 note 

Music among the ancient races, i, 85 
MyccnsD, tombs of the kings at, l, 213 
Gate of the Lions, 216, 217 See u, 
551 655 

Mylassa, pillar of Victory at, i, 366 Tomb, 
933 View of same, 334 See n, 552 
955 

Myra, church ot St Nicholas at, h, 325 
Myron’s treasury, and materials of its 
decorations, l, 218 

Mysore, Chalukya style in, n, 012 See 
Chalukyans 

Nagas, or Snake-worslnppcrs, their teni- 
ntory, n, 450 Chronology, 703 Euio- 
pcan exploiers, 704 Peculiarity m 
the sites of tliur temples, 704, 705 
Examples, 706 See Cashmere Cam- 
bodia Naklion Wat Ong( or TJiom 
Naklion Thom (the Great City), Cam- 
bodia, li, 715 

Naklion Wat (Cambodian Temple), its 
grand dimensions, uiicemcntul mar 
sonry, &c, n, 717 Plan, 718 Coi- 
ndors, 719, 720 General vii w, 722 
Multiplicity of snnkt -sculptures, 72) 
Pn sunicd age, 7‘28 Evidences of 
mechanic il skill, .nt-])erfoction, and 
c 1 \ ili7ation, affordt d by the sculptures, 
730 

N iksli l-Rustam, tomb of Daims at, i, 
176 

Naney, Dueal palace at, i, 533 Portal, 
&i 534 

Nankin, n, 47') Poreehim Tower, 743 
Nuph s, p maty of example B m n, 242 
Cathedial, 243 

Napoleon 1, facade eomphted by, n, 
215 

Naianco, church of Sta Maim, &c, its 
ehaiaetci and ornamentation, n, 123 
Vn w, chief point oi mti lest, 124 
Naithex, the, in basilican t lunches, l, 
362 377 Cl uny, 452 Vczclay, 453 

St Monoux, 435 Spires, 577 
Nature, mutation of, i, 33 
Nauraberg, church oi, i, 631 Clioir- 
screens 638 

Naval architecture, continuous advance 
ot, i, 37 479 

Naval triumphal columns m Rome, i, 
316 

SS Nnzano cd Celso, chinch of, its 
original appellation, peculiarities of 
construction, &c i, 390 
Nepal, Kosthakar, oi temple in View, ft 
n, 544 Its peculiarities, 545 
SS Nerco ed Achillco, basilican church, 
mo, its date, l, 36 1 Bystem of which 
Waifords an example, 373 
Noro, baths of, i, 307 
Neufchatel, Notic Dame de, l, 568 
Nousb, church of St Guerin m, l, 585 
* 608 


Nevers Cathedral, i, 500, 501 
Now style possibility of a, i, 38, 39 
Newton, Mr, explorations of, l, 250, 251 
New Walsingham church, roof of aisle, 
u, 62 

Nicbolai Kirchc, Zcrbst, i, 636 
S Nicolo in Carcere, basilican church, 
Romo, its date, l, 363 
Nieuport, Belgium, belfry of, l, 549 
Nigopc cave, Bchar, n, 483 
Nike Apteros, or Wingless Victory, tem- 
ple of, i, 223 Its frieze, 231 How 
lighted, 242 

Nile, Egyptian rule with regard to ercc- 
* tions on the two sides of the, 96 117, 
118 Course of civilization, up stream 
or down stream? 127 
Nim^guen, cneuhr church ut, i, 596 
Nimis Maison Cariee or Temple of Di uia 
at, l, 277 282, 283 358 404 Amphi- 
theatre, 305 The Tour Magno, 326 
391 The Pont du Gaid, 345, 346 
See n, 300 

Nimioud, North-west Palace at, i, 149 
Plan, 150 Result of exploration of 
tlnf pyramid, 169 Vaulted drain, 187 
Niih veil, i, 1 51 146 Explorations, 148 
Parts ofNmcvite structures remaining, 
172 Stans, 173 See 422 436 442 
444 526 

Niaibm, tuple chuich at, n, 300 334 
Nismcs, see Niincs • 

Nmlhs, church of St Gertrude af, i, 
5 18 Its circulai Jowci, &c, 539 
Nocciu del Pagam, baptisluy of, l, 385 
n, 310 

Nomenclature in Christian areliitectuie, 
« remarks on, l, 352 
Norman architecture, chief featiuo of, 
i, 12 Arcliitcctuial province of Noi- 
mandy, 399 Inconsistency elmrae- 
tonstic of the race, 457 Culminating 
epoch of the Btyh, 458 Destroy irs 
and ichuilders, 460 Examples of the 
style towers and vaulting, 462 —471 
Pillars, 513 Result of the Noiman 
conquest of England, n 5e Effect ot 
the wars of the Rohcs, 7 Noiman 
cli ipels, 56 Norman gatewuy, 65 
Norman? and Norman buildings m Sicily 
n, 270 272 409 note 
Northampton, round church at, n, 60 
Eleanor cross m the county, 73 
Norway, church architecture of, i, 657 — 
659 Wooden churches, 672 n, 5 
Norwich Castle, u, 75 
Norwich Cathedral Plan, h, 11, 12 
Tabular items, 78 See 13 22, 23 44 
51 51 129 484 
Notie Damo, Paris See Paris 
Notro Dame de Dijon, l 497 
Nourn, pyramids at, i, 128 
Novara Cathedral Atrium, plan, n, 177 
Elevation, and Section, 178 Bap- 
tistery, 179 

Novogorod, Sta Sophia, i^ 255 339 352 
East end, 353 Intenoi, bronze doors, 
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&l, 351 Convents, tbid Village 
church, 355 

Noyon Cathedral, l, 496 519 note 
Nubiu, lock-cut Egyptian temples in, j, 
112 Church at Ibrim, 359 See Rock- 
cut temples 1 

Nunziatelln, Messina, u, 271 
Nuremberg, double chapel at, i, 590 
Churches St Laurence ami St So 
bald, l, 628, G29 Peculiarity of the 
Frauen Kirclie, 635 “Saciamuits 
Hauslein at St Ijaurenep’s, 638 
Schotic Bi uimon, 641 Buy window, 

St Sobald, 643 

• 

Oajaca, Tehuantepec, pyramid of, n, 
704 

Obelisks of Egypt, side of the Nile always 
chosen foi the, i, 96 Earliest and 
finest examples, 96 117 Their pui- 
pose, &c, 117, 118 Assyrian obelisk 
at Divanubaru, 170 

Octagon Ely Cuthedrul, li, 17 Parlia- 
ment Houses, 55 note 
Odo, archbishop, cathedral elected by, 

li, 10 • 

Ogival, French use of the term, i, 520 
note 

S Olaf, churches built by and in mt- 
mory of, i, 057, 658 
Olitc, Spam, eastlc of, li, 16*1 
Omar, incentive «to tlie building of a 
mosque by , n, 175 Character of himself 
and Ins mosque, 3Jb 

Ongeor Tlioinfxeiiiplo of, n, 726 Tower 
and sculptured masl s, and tradition 
relating tlicreto, 727 Itw pr< sumed 
age, 728 PuLucb and public build- • 
mgs, 729 

Oppc nln ini, objectionable features in the 
chuuh at, i, 033 

Oiange, Roman theatre at Description 
l, 300 Plan and vit w, 301 Triumphal 
arch, 312 Church, 407 
Oi atones Normandy, i, 462 Irish, u, 
107—1 10 Of Callerus, 116 kalybe, 
312 # 

Oiehomcnos, tomb (or treasury) at, i, 
214 n, 551 

Onssu, u, 548 585 Rtligioq of Sts 
piople carlitst authentic building, ■ 

590 Foims of towirs and temples , 

591 Black Pagoda, 592 Roek-cut . 
temple, 593 

Oikneys, architectural element trace- 
able in the, u, 80 

Oilcans Cathedral, its merits, date, &c, 
i, 504 

Oileansville, double apsed basilica at, l, 
359 

Ornament, carved, principle, object, and 
application of, l, 25—28 Saracenic 
and Indian ornamentation, n, 308 497 
Orvieto, n, 173 203, 204 208 
Osman 111, mosque oh n, 418 
Osfei Lars, Denmark, round cliuich at, 
l, 009 • * 


Othos, German architecture under the, 
l, 560 Minster asenbed to Otho III, 
595 Church of Otho the Great, 596 
Otranto Cathedral, u, 252 Crypt, 253 
Otncoli, basilica at, i, 298 Amplu- 
theatie, 306 

Ottmarsheim, Alsace, circular church at, 
i, 597 

Oudenarde, masonic trick in the tovfti- 
hall of, i, 553 

Oudtypore, Hindu cenotaphs at, li, 001, 
602 

S Oucn, Rouen See Rouen 
Oviedo, n, 123 1G0 

Oxfoid Cathedral, Wolsey's loof at, n, 
30 Choir arehc s, 31 
Oxford Marius' Memorial, n, 74 note 
Oxford University Merton College 
clmpel, u, 40 56 Exeter College 
chapel, 57 note Colleges gmtrally, 
75 77 


Pudeibom Oathf dral, transitional feature 
shown in, i, 579 640 
Padua, civic hall at, n. 76 22Cf Its di- 
mtusions, arc ides, &c, 230 Chunli 
of San Antonio, 200 


Pactum, Done temple at, i, 222 Pecu- 
Inmtics of its fdlni, 239 241 
Pagan, ancient capital ol Burma ! i n, 
515 Anaiidn temple, 510 The Tlm- 
pmya Plan 516 Section, 517 Tho 
Gaudapalcn and Sem Byo Koo, 517, 
518 


Pagan Aiehilecturo u, 307 Its gi 
neral h atuic was compart d with Classic 
aiul Cl.iistnn Architecfuu, 108 To- 
pogiaplnc arrmgctmnt of the subject, 
360,370 Sie Chum Hindus India 
Tndiun Saiacunc Mexico Nagas 
l’ciu Saracenic Sassauian 
Pagodas Burmese, 510 519 —523 Sia- 
mese, 528—530 Hindu, 503, 501 
Chinese, 737 744, 745 
Pailoos, or ‘ f triumphal gateways * of tl o 
Chinese, 748 

Painted glass, circumstances attending 
the introduction of, i, 411 423 445 
Its mlluencc as afoimative pimciplo in 
Gothic Architect uie, 470 Results of 
its omission in modern windows, 477 
Extravagances of the German artists, 
039 Introduction into and mauia foi 
its display m England, i), 0 26 36 30 
Contested with polyeliromic decora- 
tion, 278 

Painting and Sculpture, their piovmce a* 
distinguished from architecture, i, 4,5 
# Pro Raphaelitism, 7 Egyptian ex- 
amples, 82 94 Ptolemaic period, 124 
Sculptuie m Assyrian buildings, 165 — 
169 How used in the palaces ot 
Perse polls, 1 81 Sculpture and colours 
m the Grecian orders, 230 233 Ex- 
ternal sculptuie ot the French Cutlie 
druls, i, 492 English cathedrals, n, 
6 Mural Painting in Saxon edifices 
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11 Polychromy m Sicily, 274 278. 
Sculptures in the East Hull&beed, 
616. Cambodia, 721 725 
Palaces Egyptian, l, 106 — 109 As- 
syrian, 146—168 Ancient Persian, 
172—183 Roman, 280 335 — 339 
Romanesque, 392 German, 602 
Saracenic (Alcazar and Alhambra) u, 
404—408 Sassaman, 423 Persiun- 
Saracemc, 44 2 Indian-Saracenic, 695 
Mexican, 766 770 

Palaeontology, its importance to the 
Geologist, l, 43, 44 

Palenque, probable Clinstian bas relief at, 
li, 767 note Pyramid-temple, or 
Teocalli, 768 773 

Palermo, church of San Giovanni in, 
li, 271 Its mosque-like form, 272 
Chuiches in mixed styles, ibid Cathe- 
dral lateral entrance, 275 East end 
270 Use of tlic pointed an h, 278 
Palestine, Italiun Gothic, how introduced 
into, ii, 279 Examples, 280 — 285 
Palladio, i, 282 284 Class of fa§adc 
popularized by linn, n, 220 Ono ol his 
most successful designs, 230 
Palmyra, Temple of tho Sun at, i, 199 
289 See n 379 

Paiidiethau, Naga temple at, u, 710 
Puiulu Kolis, oi Indian unhewn stone 
circles, 1 1 , 473 

Pundyan Kingdom, epoch and remains of 
the, ii, 559 

Pansa’s House, Pompeii, i, 341 See 
Pompeii 

S Pantakoni, Cologne, l, 605 
Pantheon, Pans, piopo.tion of solids to 
men m tho, 3, 540 

Pantheon, Rome, compared with tlic 
Paitlitnon, l, 12 Its rotunda, 272 
Portico, 277 382 Descnption, Plan, 
Elevation, Section, &l, 284 — 287 
Repetitious ol its iorm m munatmo, 
820, 321 381 Pi nod ot its election, 
n, 308 Plan ot lighting it 324 
Earliest oxumplo of the radiating arch 
551 

Pautokrator Church, Constantinople, n, 
327 

Pappacoda, Naples, church at, ii, 254 
Its doorway, 255 

Puieuzo, Romanesque basilica at, i, 377 
Pans influence of the materials of its 
construction on the effect produced by 
tho Madeleine, l, 13, 14 Notre Dame 
propoition of solids to area, 18 530 
Compared with the Arc do 1 Etoile, 24 
Date of erection, plan, 484 Area, 
original and altered elevation, &o , 485 ^ 
Constructive defects 486 Facade, 488 
Its character as a w hole, 489 Windows, 

$ St Gcrmaiu des Pr&s, and St 

flBncvifeve, 483 St Martin, 514 Pan- 
theon, 530 Hotel de Clugny, 534 
Sainte Ch spell e, i, 474 483. 50b, 507 
u, b 39 57 note 59 278 St Eus 
tache, n, 150 note 


Fansli churches, England, examples of, 
n, 59—63 

Parliament Houses, London, central octa- 
gon, n, 55 note 

Parma Cathedral, n, 186 Principles of 
design illustrated by the Baptistery, 
222 


Parthenon, principle illustrated by tlyi, 

i, 9 Compared with other edifices, 
11, 12 Dimensions, 18 22b Its fit- 
ness for ornamental adjuncts, 31 Its 
character as a work of ait, 221 Ele- 
vation ot a column, 227 Tho facade, 
230 Plan, 238 Form, 239 Section, 

‘ 240 Mode of lighting it, 241 
Partlnans, n, 422 

Passagardm, tomb of Cyrus at, l, 137 
141, 142 State ot lemains there, 183 
iflie temple, 184 

Paton Ta Phrom, Cambodia, character of 
the buildings of, n, 71b Temple, 728 
Pathans of Northern India, u, 639 His- 
torical summary, 645 Their archi- 
tectural glories and career, b4b Ex- 
amples, 047— b59 [&ee Delhi, Old 
Gflur ] Their tombs, 091 Emphatic 
culogium on then works, 090 
Pathau, Lfit at, ii, 460 
Putna, tombs at, ii, 095 
S Paul’b Cathedral, London, l, 18 530 

ii, 321 522 

S Paul's basilican church, Rome, its date, 
i, 3G2 Aisles, 303 Descnption, m- 
tcnor view, &c, 3fc7, 30b 
S Paul aux Trois Cliatcaifx, Piovence, i. 


409, 410 001 

Pauliuzcllc, rumi d abliey of, i, 580 
t Pavia, church of St Michele at, i, 538 
508 591 Considered ns an example of 
its style, n, 179 Section, ISO Apse, 
181 SS Pietro and Teoiloio, 181 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, i, 41 
PayeLli, Cashmere, temple at, n, 711 
Paycrne, basilican church at, l, 568 
Peace, temple ol, at Rome See M xen 
tius 

Peacock, Dr, Dean of Ely, i^einoi ml to, 
47 note 

Pi guo, Shoemadoo pagoda at, u, 520, 521 
Prkin, /emplc of Contucms at, n, 737 
Temple ol the Great Dragon, 738, 739 
•Gateway of monastery, 741 Pagoda, 
Suinmci Palace, 744 Tombs, 747 
Palaces, 752 Pavilions, 753, 754 
Winter Palace, 755 

Polasgi, pureut race of the, l, G5 211 
Testimony of their weiks, 212 note 
Most remarkable of their remains, 213 
Domes, 214 Doorways, niches, wall 
masonry, &c, 215 — 217 Culminating 

period of their civilization, 209 See i, 
70 note n, 550, 551 

Pellegrini s designs for Milan Cathedral, 
u, 214, 215 


S Pellmo, apse of, n, 248 View, 249 
Pemiongoh, Nepal, porch of temple at, u, 
544, 545 1 * 
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Pendentives, diagrams of, 1 , 402 11 , 309 
Old Delhi, 05b Becjapore, 681 
Penrose, Mr, work on Athenian archi- 
tecture by, l, 228, 229 notes Drawing 
by him, 503 

Pepin, union of French dominions uudoi, 
i, 472 

I^rgamus, wooden roofed basilica at, u, 
299 

Peiigeux, church of St Front at, i, 418 
Class of which it is the only specimen, 

420 Its ante-church, 400 See n, 
240 204 

Foil style in Greek temples, object of the, 
l, 239 • 

Perpendicular, late pointed, or Lancos- 
tiuui style, epoch of the, u, 5 Motto 
of the period, 7 See 42 
Pernng, Mr, twofold measurement of* the 
Gri at Pyiamids by, l, 85 note 
Peiscpolis, i, 132, 133 Authors work on 
the subject, 145 note Parts of build- 
ings still pitserved, 172 Prominence 
of staircases, 173 Palaces of Xcixls 
and Dai lus, 174—181 See l, 201, n, 

421 429 410 520 • 

Poisu, Assynau huihlmgs reproduced m, 

l 137 171, 172 Palaces, 174—181 
Fire temples, 184 Tombs, 185 327 
Boundancs of the arclntectuial pio 
vim o, li, 421 note Paucity ot materials 
ioi its aiclutcckir il hislory, 432 Ex- 
amples Bagdad and Erzuouni, 433— 
433 Tabicez, 4^5 — 417 Sultana h, 

4 17—4 19 ftp di in and Tt hei an, 440— 
411 

Ptiu, u, 757 Difference lie tween its 
buddings and Ihose ot Mexico, 774 # 
Remain* ot Cyilopeau remains at Tin 
Huunaco, 775 Sillustam tombs, 770 
Houses of Manco Capac and ot the 
Virgins of the Sun, 777, 778 Tombs, 
779 Walls of Tambos and Cuzco, 
779—781 

Perugia, church of Sti Ang< li at, l, 384 
Town-hall, u, 229 
P( lumal Pagoda, Madura, li, 5G3 
P( sth, i, 351 note 

l*ct( thorough C itlu dial Propoitions, n, 
12 78 Nave 22, 23 Ret^o-chi^r, 
30, 31 Roof, 32 West front, 49 
Clciestoiy, 129 • 

S Peter’s basilican church, Rome, its 
elate, l, 302 Aisles, 3G3 Plan, 304 
Site, dimensions, &c, 305 Internal 
vn w, 300 Two interesting adjuncts, 
3o7 Pioportions of tho pillars, 308 
S Peters, Rome (pie sent building), l, 7 
18 Principles neglected, 24 Pio- 
portion ot solids to area, 529 See u, 
59 207 210 321 398 410 420 545 
Petersbcrg, near Halle, ruined circular 
cliui cli at, l, 597 

S Pt tersburg, arclutects of the churches 
of, li, 350 

Pctia, i, 260 326 Peculiar aspect ot 
the locality, 328 The Khasne oi 


Treasury of Pharaoh View, 327 Sec- 
tion and description, 328 Question 
as to object of some of the so-called 
tombs, ibid Oonnthian tomb, 329 
Rock-cut interior, 330 
Petne, George, fact relative to Irish round 
towers proved by, u, 110 
Phigaleia, temple of Apollo at Bassse in, 
i, 241 • 

P lid 60 , noteworthy features of the temple 
at, 123, 124 Plan, 125 
Philip Augustus, progicss of France 
under, i, 473, 474 
Philip of Valois, i, 474 
Phoenicians, the, li, 120, 121 
Phi /gm, object of contention between 
Egypt and, i, 200 

Piacenza, church of San Antonio at 
Plan, u, 175 Section, J70 Facade 
of cathedral, 184 Campanile, 194 
Paluzzo Publico, 229 231 
Piei inches in English cathedrals, u, 32 
Pit nefonds, castle of, i, 534 
S Pictio ad Vincula, baailicun church, 
Rome, i, 362 372 

Pillart d halls, Hindu, n, 568-578 
Pilluis Scdmga, l, 111 Diagrams of 
plans, 513 T he seal on u a and Con- 

stantinople, n, 293 Indian, 459, 400 
499-501 llmdu, 554 571 598 024 
627 Naga, 707 711 724 Pilaster, 
725 See Capitals 

Pillars of Victoiy, lctwuks on, and ex- 
amples, ol, i 310-318 Buddhist 
Bthainbas, n, 191 

Pinnades, o\t l-cmploymcnt by French 
auhitt < ta oi, l 525 

Pisa Cathedral, i, 180 Firadc, li, 182 
Merit of Us extcnoi, 244 View, 245 
Blind ncadis, 248 Li inmg town, 
191 257 Chapel ol 1st i Muria della 
Spina, 219 Baptistciy, 250 
Pis mi Palace, Venice, u, 237 
Pistoja, n, 195 Cathcdial, 244 
Pitzounda, Byzantiuo chuich at Plan, 
u, 1 17 Section and view, 338 Pio- 
bablc date, 340 

Plat e M, excavations and discoveries at 
Khorsibad by, l, 140 157, 158 A 
luully assumption ot his, 158 note 
Planes, triupsal chuich at, i, 413 
Pliny on flit temple ot Diana, l, 245 On 
the tomb of Mau solus, 250 On tho 
tomb ot Porscfina, 205 
Pluscaidiue Abbey, u, 100 Doorway, 
101 

Poetry its proviuee as an art, i, 4 
Pointed arches and stylo, pro Christian 
# and early post- Chris turn use ot the arch, 
l, 400 Theory, diagram, and examplos, 
401 — 405 Norman arches over pointed 
ones, 430 Invention of the true pointed 
, styU,457 Critical observations great- 
j est recommendation of the style, 475 
477 Fiench examples, 482 — 530 
Claim ot the Germans, 560 German 
examples, 009 — 644 Early Scandi- 
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naviau examples, 664—666 When 
introduced into England, 11 , 36 Ear- 
liest Italian example, 187 199 See 
ArcliLB 

Poitiers, fumade of church of Notre Dame 
at l, 438 Other churches, 439 Plan 
of the cathedral, ibid Its most re- 
markable teatuie, 440 Church of St 
dean, 460 

Pola, amphitheatre at, 305, 30G Arch 
of tile Seigu, 311 

Pollonarua, one of the capitals of Ceylon, 
ii, 506 Extent and epoch of its tem- 
ple s, 511 Examples, 511 — 514 

Polo, Marco, ii, 724 
Poly tin omy See Colour Pamtmg 
Polyciates, t< mplo ascribed, to, i 224 
Pompeii, l 237 Basilica 297 Plan of 
s urn , 299 Tlu atri . 299 Baths, 307 
Shape and airungi im lit ot piivutc 
dwellings, 340, 341 Puisas liouse 
341 Use ot coloius and metals 342 
-314 Set n, 186 

Pontigny, abbey ot, J, 505 Clicvet, 50G 
522 A Gciinun copy, 613 
Pin ce loin Towi i, Nankin, n, 743 
Poielus, Portals and Poiticos Pusepo- 
Jis (pillais) 1,180 French example s, 
10G, 407 510 534 Boisch, 601 Goth- 
himl, 664, 665 Dunhimlim, n, 98 
Sp unsh examph s, 132, 1 13 hi govia, 
1 15 note Bergumo, 228 Indian, r )44 
Hindu, 569 574 62G See Doors and 
Dooi ways 

l*oi senna Pliny on the tomb of, l, 2G5 
Poll i Nigra at Besan^on, l 311 At 
Tiovts, 514 

Poitugal, eliuieh ol Bitallia m, n, 164 — 
166 Aleoba^a^ Comibia and Belem, 
166, 11*7 Results ot wai and cuith- 
quuke, 168 

Piagui, chuicli of St Veit at, i, 610 
Prasat Keo, Cumbodia, timplo of, n, 
728 

Prato, Duomo at, n, 223 ItB tower, 225 
—227 


Egyptian arts under them, 120 Tem- 
ples of the period, 122 — 125 
S Pudenziana, basilican cliuich, Rome, 
date of, i, 362 Scriptuial mtert st at- 
taching to it, its plan, &e, 372 
Puissaliton, tower at, i, 414 
Pulpits m German churches, i f 638 
Puttrich, work on Saxony by, l, 590 o 
| Puy dc Dome, churches m, i, 442—444 
I Pny on Velay, cathedral at, l, 448 Its 
i cloister, 449 

Pyramids, Tombs and Ti mples ot Eg>pt, 
and tlieir builders i, 11 , 12 44 51, 52 
80 Date of the pyramids of Gizeh, 81 
, * Constructive skill exhibited in the 
Git at Pjranml, 81, 82 Truthtuluc ss 
of its pictures, anil portrait-statues, 82 
Out stions suggested by these structures 
1 83 Tin lr site and number, 85 Dnncii- 

1 sions, angular inclinations, &c, of tin 
three great onis, 85 — 87 Details ol 
| their constiuetion, 88 Peculiarities ot 
1 that ol Saccaia, plan, section, &e, 89, 90 
I Tombs, paintings thereon, &c, 91, 92 
i Temples, and 1 1 cent discovc nes re gard- 
i in| them then art hitectiual dllaivc- 
i ness, &c, 92—94 Structuies of the first 
I Theban kingdom, 96 Thi Labynnth, 
| its plan, puiposc, &c, 97, 98 Tombs ot 
Beni liasHiin, 99 , 100 Rtinuins ot the 
Shepherd Kings 101 Mode ol light- 
ing the teinpli s, 10 'S 240 Rock-cut 
tombs and ti mples, 112—117 Mum- 
rntisi, 111 Arches m the Pyiuraids, 
189 Use of delinitc pfcportions, 229 
volt Gate l’ytuimd, ot India, u, 56b 
| Mixienn, as compiled with those ol 
]% Egypt and Assyria, 764, 76.5 Ex- 
ample at P deuqui , 768 See Obelisks, 
Thebes See also n, 194 522 

| Quuttro Coronati, basilican church, Rome, 

I date ot, i, 362 

| Quoin s Mosque, Mirzapore, n, 670 
fe Quentm, chuicli at, i, 499 Town-hall, 
55-5 


S Praxede, Corinthian baso fiom, l 278 
Date oi tlie ohureh, 363 Ai olios, 373 
Pio-Rupliaelitibin, euubc ot the tailuie ot 
h 7 ; 

Pi lone, Ionic hoxastjle 1 temple at, 1 , 224 1 

Promo, early capital ot Burnuih, 11 , 515 , 

Propel lion m Architecture', 1 , 20 , 21 j 
Diagrams, 22, 21 Observed in the 
Pyramids, 229 note 

Propoitions of area to solids, See, 111 1 m- 
poi taut buildings, 1 , 18 French cathe- 
drals, 530 English cathedrals, 11 , 78 
Protestant worship, early French church t 
suitable for, l, 425 

Provence, Roman bridge and arches at 
ttyymmas in, 1 , 315 Architectural 
boHJanes, 395 397 Early uso ol the 
pointed arch, 400 Churches, buptis- 
tenes, and cloisters, 405 — 417 
Prussia, East, brick Architecture of, 1 , 650 
Ptolemies, the, 1 , 79 114 Revival oi , 


Queiquovdle, tiiapsul church at, 1 , 462 
Quetzaleoatl, the Mexican Lycurgus, 11 , 
758 760 

S«Qumtflo, Vaibon, Fiance, peculiar apse 
ot, 1 , 408 

RaGles, Sir Stamfonl, 11 , 533 
Raglan Castle, 11 , 75 
Rajagriha, ancient capital of Bengal, n, 
482 

lhqpootana, Indian dams at, 11 , 607 The 
Rajpoots, 609 Rajpoot stylo See 
Chidukyans 

Ramisserum, great temple at Plan, u, 
572 Its grand ehmensions, long- 
drawn aisles, &c, 573 
Ramleh, Syria, church at, 11 284 
Rangoon, Sliocdagong pagoda at, 11 , 522 
Ruths ot Maluivellipore, 11 , 480 note 
502—504 

Ratisbon, the old Dom at, ^ 570 Scotch 
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church, 588 Dimensions and ummge 
ment of tlio cathedral, 624 Plan, 025 
Enhance, G35 Church of St Emcran, ! 
033 

Ravello, Casa Huffolo at, its exceptional 
style, u, 259 

Ravenna, tomb of Theodonc at, i, 2G1 note 
90, 391 Tomb of San Vitale, 323 
86, 387 595, ii, 309 314 Ancient ■ 
spbndour ot its basilican churches, i, 
374 Examples SS Apollinare Nuovo I 
and in (lusse, 375 — 377 Its circular j 
churches, 380 Palace of Theodonc, j 
392 Towci of S Apollinare in elaase, 1 
n, 191 i 

Ruvenshaw, Mr, drawing by, n 471 | 

Kawlinson, Rev George, untenable sug- j 

gestion by, l, 158 note I 

lltiwlinson. Sir Henry, explorations or, i, j 
184 note 130 note On the Bus Nun- i 
loud, 139, 140 note , Assyrian canon | 
dihtov< k d by him, 145 See n, 518 
lti eul\er, Saxon fragments at, n, 9 
Redman, Bishop ol Ely, tomb ot, h, 71 
lit formation, effect on church building of 
tin , u, 7 See 14 49 * 

lit gulim Galeussi tomb at Cervctcrc, l, 
202—204 

Rcichcn iu, basilican church at, l, 505 
Plan, elevation, &c, 506 An apt sug- 
gestion, ibid note Root, 570 
lb lic-woiship,Bueblhist,oiigin of, n, 4G1 
Distiibution and depositories ot the 
idles, 402 507 50^ 522 Discovtncs 
of rein s, 407*409 

St Re ini, aiehetl gatew ly at, l, 313 
Roman tomb, view, 124 Its objiet, 
print ipal it atmes, &c, 325 Chuich at 
Rlieiins, 173 note 

Re naissance style, cause of the, l, 3G 40 
Small lovt loi it m England, n, 3 
Best example of a Renaissance dome, 
121 noh See n, 8 103 120 127 
S Rcpurutus, hasiluan church ot, i, 359 
Rcscivuiis, or bowlees, ol India, scope 
for dichitccturul displuy m the, n, 000 
lilmmession #t Tin be s its tounder, di- 
mensions, &e, l, 104 — 100 
Rhamnus, torm ol temple at, i, 238 
Rhamses the Gicat, i, 105 « • 

RliamseB II, temple elected by, l, 186 
Rhamses Muumoun, tomb of, i, 110 9 

Rheinis, Roman uich at, i, 313 Chuich of 
St Re mi, 473 Cathedral, 483 Plan, 
proportion?, &e, 487 Elegance ot its 
facade and buttresses, 491 524 Ex- 
ternal sculptures, 492 Windows, 515 
517 Capital*, 529 Pore h, 018 
Rhenish architecture, l, 558—593 See 
Aix-la Chapelle. Bonn Cologne Gei- 
m any 

Rhine, inferiority of its castles to those of 
England, n, 75 Settlement of the 
Goths in its vullcy, 173 
Ibaz, Ferdinand, addition to the Gualda 
by, n, 403 % 

Ribe, Schleswig, cathedral of, l, 001 


Richard II, Westminstei Hall rebuilt by, 
n, 76 

Rickman on remains of Saxon buildings, 
n, 9 

Rieux, church at, l, 413 
Rifadi, Byzantine house at, u, 321, 322 
Riez, baptistery at, l, 413 
Rimini, arch erected by Augustus at, l, 
311 • 

Ripon, Saxon remains at, n 9 
Roads and bridges of the Cambodians, n, 
729, 730 

Rochester Chapter-house doorway in 
Cathedial, n 69 Castle, 75 
Rook-eut tombs and temples of the Egyp- 
tians, i, 112 Temple at Ipsamboul, 
113 Other exumplcs, 113, 114 Dy- 
nasties by whom construct* d, 115 
Fact deducibie fiom the mode of their 
construction, 110 As to the assume d 
intention to conceal their enhances, 
1 1G, 1 17 Monuments at Doganlu, 202, 
20 { Tombs m Lycia, 204 — 207 Cy- 
hiio, 252 — 254 333 In Etruria, 200 
Petra, 327— 330 Jerusalem, 131, 432 
Rock-eut churches in the Crimea, u, 
147 Indian examples, 479 c t seq 
Dhumuar, 593 Modus opcrandi in the 
construction of tffese temples, 581 See 
Caves Topes 

Roda, C it iloma, church at, n, 124, 125 
Koeskilde, Donmaik, Domkirehe at, i, 
059 Plan and elevation, 000 
Roger, king ol Sicily, mosque like tliureh 
built by, u, 272 270 

Romain Motier, basilican church at, i, 
507 

Roman architecture Pagan, see Romans 
Christian, see Rome 

Romance language, deliintion of, 1 , 397 
note 

Romancscpie style, origin of the, i, 352 
Its epoch, 853 Early examples m re- 
mote parts, African types, 358, 359 
Restrictive effect of its antecedents, 
380 Circular churches, 381 — 191 
See ular buildings , probublo last eftort 
in this style, 392 Dato of its expiry 
and birth of its successor, 393 Ex- 
ample at Morticr en Der, 400 Dis- 
tinctive leaturcs of this stylo and the 
Gothic, u, 171 Byzantine Roman- 
esque, 240 242 [See Byzantine ] See 
n, 172 177 196 287 See also Basi- 
lic as Circubu Churches 
Roman Catholicism and Buddhism, u, 
493 

Romans, architectural element undcr- 
# stood by the, i, 11 Their constructive 
merits and defects, 16 Neglect of 
proportion, 23 Modes of decoration 
introdiic ed by them, 25, 26 First true 
constructor of the arch, 188 Essen- 
tial ditlcienccs between them and the 
Greeks, 208 255,256 Result of their 
tally connection with tho Etruscans, 
256 Chief value of their style, 269 
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Architectural results of their marvel- 
lous career, &o, 270 First inhabitants 
of their city, 271 Their borrowings 
from the Greeks and Etruscans, 271, 
272 Their extended use of the arch 
buildmgB evidencing their inventive- 
ness, 272, 273 Variety and splendour 
of their works, 283 Their modifications 
and elaborations of the various orders, 
274 — 2'J8 Arcades, 279 Temples, 
281 — 291 Importance attached to 

their basilicas, 292 Examples of 
same, 292— 299 Theatres, 299 — 301 
Chief feature of admnation m then 
buildings, 300 Amphitheatres love 
tor and result of gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions, 302 Flavian and other amphi- 
tlicdties, 302 — 300 Grandeur ot then 
baths, 107 Picsent remains of same, 
307 — 310 Triumph U and commemo- 
rative arches, 311— 31 5 Objectionable 
if dimes in them und m then pillms of 
Vntoiy, lib— 318 Number and nn- 
poitunoc of then tombs, 318 Tombs, 
lolumbma, ttmplo- tombs, &c, 318 — 
12b Tombs in tbo East, their cha- 
uutei, sites, &c 32b — 335 DoroiBtic 
nihitccturc Palace of tlio Caesura, 

1 15, 33b Diodetiaft’s palace, Spalutro, 
Mb— 319 [See OlochiiAii ] Private 
dwellings, ‘140 — 34 1 [Set Pompeii ] 
Use of the metals in buildings, 344 
Constructs c skill exhibited m their 
uqiu duds and bridges, 145—347 Fea- 
tuie in thiu buildings improved on by 
Gothic \u Inti i ts, 51 2 England aftoi 
thou dipurturc, n 5 Temple of Mm- 
u lilt*, i24 Use nude ot their build- 
ings m Egypt and Spniu, 373 Prin- 
upli if their arches and domes, 351 
Tiai es ot tin ir influence in Cambodia, 
724 Sit n, 5 2b9 

lhmic, Clnistmn tHehiteeturo of Him 
lu is, i, 155—374 Vaulting, it, 29 
14b Ixtcnt of variations in st\lc, 
170 173 Fust thin ill-towns 101, 
192 Auades of Ran Giovanni Later- 
auo, 2b 1 Modifications in Sn dy, 270 
See UumIioiis Romanesque Stylo 
Hood-lofts oi boieuis, Tioves, i, 531 637 
Wechselbeig, 58b Naumbfcrg, 638 
North Germany, (>19 
Hoofs English examples, u, 27 61 62 
Scottish, 96 Artesinado roofs, Spain, 
155 Stone roofs, 300 Hindu dia- 
gi urns, 552—554 Pathan i urvi d stvle, 
057 Chinese, 751 &e Au lies Vaults 
Wooden Types 

Hoshonn, facade of church ut, l, 587 „ 

Koslyn Chapel, Spanish traces in, u, 80 
—94 Exterior and under-chapel, 95 
Tunnel-vault, 96 
Hottt Mi Chuicli, i, 556 
Rouen uitliedral Plan, luxuriance of de- 
tail, &c, i, 501 Its iron spire, 502 
St Maclou, 511 CIiuicli of St Ouon, 
18 474 483 Its lieuutiful proportions, 


details, &c, 508 — 510 Windows, 515 
518 Flat roof, 519 Flying buttress, 
523 Lantern, 527, 528 Proportion 
of solids to area, 530 Compared with 
Cologne, bl8 Domestic architecture, 
533 

Bouheiha, Byzantine church at, u, 296 
Bound churches See Circulai Churches 
Round towers of Ireland, l, 042 Pur- 
poses for which built, n, 110 Ex- 
amples, 111 — 114 
Royat, foitified church at, l, 446 
Runic carving on Norwegian churches, l, 
072, 673 

• Ruiemonde, Belgium, church at, l, 540 
Russian medieval architecture, causes 
ot the low character of, n, 350, 351 
Churches ot Kieft, 352 Novogoi oil, 353 
Tchernigow, 354 Village churchis, 
355, 35b Kostroma, 357, 358 Tro- 
lt/ka monastciy, 359 Moscow churches 
and btl 1-towcrs, 300,301 The Kiem 
liu, its towers und gates, 361 — 363 
Ruvo, li, 250 

Sabfcan star-worship, n, 372 
S Sabina, basilican chuich, Romo, its 
d itc, i, 402 

Sacraments hauslem m German cl lurches, 
l, 0 58 

Sacuira, pyramid at, i, 90 
Satiric, Kliumbo Rina’s temple at, n, 
020 Dime unions, domes, i oluimrs &i , 
027 Plan and lgdarioi, 028 External 
vu w, be iuty ot detail, fte, 029 
Saint Clair, William, chapt 1 netted by, 
n, 91 

, Sainte Chape lie, Paris, l, 474 483 Ils 
piopui turns, 500 Painted glass and 

walls, 507 

Sainte s, double arched Roman biulgc at, 
l, 315 

i Saints, disposal of the bodies of, l, 300 
i Sukva Muni, rcligioUH retoims of, n, 448 
His early lite , and subsi quoit selt- 
moitiheation, 455, 456 Result of his 
! appeal to las country mm, 457 Tice 
i under which lie “turned The wheel ot 
| the Law, ’ 473 

> Salunupica Guthedrul, u 127 1 32 Lan- 
1 tcriwtower, 134 Section of cimborio, 
< 135 * 

1 Salisbury Cathedral, l, 18 492 Plan, u, 

| 14 N E view, 45 Cluiptcr-housc , 

1 51, 54 Pioportions, 78 Set h, 20 

38 49 51 

S ilcmicu, li, 2S8 Byzantine chinches, 328 
, Salsette, Durbar cave at, u, 497 
i Salzburg, Franciscan church at, i, 02b 
I arrangement, plan, &c, 628 
Samos, Ionic temple at, i 224 
Snmthawsis, Armenia, Byzantine chapel 
at, u, 342 Niche, 343 
Suncln, great tope ot, n, 460 463 View, 
plan, section, and details, 464 465 
Saudi o, Gothland, curly pointed dooiwav 
at, i, 004 
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8and]erlie, Armenia, clrnreh at, 11 , 343 
Sankissa, capital of a “ lat " at, 11 , 459 
Santiago di Compostella, cathedral of 
Plan, 11 , 127 South transept, 128 
Suntoppen, bnck church at, l, 650 
View, 651 

Saracens, adoption of the pointed arch 
# by the, l, 400 402 Their use of bnck, 
647 Their practice m Spam, u, 154 
Epoch of their style in Sicily, 270 
Example in Palermo, 272 Their use 
of the liorse-shoo arch, 336, 337 Rami- 
fications o t their style, 367 Elegance 
and variety of their ornamentation, 368 
Their dealings with local styles, 369 • 
Classification tallowed in this work, 
369, 370 Byzantine Saracenic style 
Preliminary considerations, 371 — -174 
Examples Jerusalem, 375—378 Da- 
mascus, 379 Cairo, 381 — 390 Mecca, 
391 Barbary, 393 Spain, 395—409 
Constantinople, 410 — 420 Saracenic 
style m Persia, 432—444 Puthan ex- 
amples, 654 See 451 note See also 
Indian Saracenic 

Suiugoza, church of St Paul at, u, li7 
S irdanapalus, l, 149 Tomb assumed to 
la Ins, 169 

Saidis, i 200 Tumulus near, 201 
Ionic octistyli teinph, 224 
S linath topes, li, 470 
Sassanian arcliitegtuH , li, 421, 422 Ex- 
amplts Palace ot A1 Uadhi, 423 
Mosque at Ihaibcki, 425 Architec- 
tural piacMBk s of tin Sassamans, 427 
Palaces of S< lhistan and Fnouzahad, 
428 — 430 Tak Kesra, 430, 431 
Sassc ram, near Beuaies, tomb of Slierc # 
Shah at, u 654 

Satajianni Cave, and claim set up for it, 
li, 482 

Sat (Shut ha caves, u, 483 
Saulcy, M de, on the Jerusalem tombs, 
i, 3 11 note 

Savoniui b, Anjou, church at, l, 4G0 
Saxhum, Little, Suffolk, church towel of, 

li, 60 ^ 

Saxon aiclntecture m England, foieign 
form analogous to, l, 602 Examples 
ol the true stylo where to he sought, 
n, 5 Architectural motto of theJSaxons, 

7 llr mains in England, 9, 10 Mode 
ot decorution, 11 

Saxony, church architecture of, l, 586 
6 13 PuttnJi s work, 590 
Scoligers, tombs at Verona of the, their 
form, &c, u, 222, 223 Campamlo, 
Palazzo Scaligen, 224 226 
Scandinavia, form of Buddhism carried 
by Woden to, li, 347 

Scandmaviau architecture, l, 655 — 674 
See u, 61 80 

SchiaVi, Terre dei, i, 321 382 
Schulporta, Suxon>, church of, i ? 633 
Schwartz Rhemdorf, double church at, i, 
588—590 \ 

Scipio, sarcophagus of, l, 318 


Scotch church, Ratisbon, l, 588 
Scotland, architecture of, historical ob- 
servations, u, 79 — 81 Examples 
Leuclmrs, Jedbuigh, and Kelso, 81— 
83 Kirkwall, Glasgow, und Elgin, 8 1 — 
92 Melrose Abbey and Roslm Chapel, 
92—95 Both well Church, 96 Holy rood, 
Dunft rmlme, Dunkekl, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, Pluscardme, Iona, 9%— 
102 % 

Scott, George Gilbert, Eleanor cross re- 
produced by, li, 74 note 
Sculpture, gee Painting 
Scythians, metal-casting fume of the, u, 
360 

Sebaste, cliuieh at, u, 284 
Sebastopol, church-cave near, li, 348 
Scdinga, t( mples of Amenophis at, l. Ill 
Segovia, Roman aqueduct at, i, 347 
Elevation, 346 Cathedral, u, 127 
149 Plan, 150 Church of St Millan, 
with its lattral poiticos, 135 Tlu 
Templars’ ( huicli, ibid The Kosr, 162 
Seleunn, n, 421 
Selim I, mosque of, u, 412 
Scliims, Doric templ(s at, l, 222 237 
The great temple, 239 
SeljukiauH, buildings of the, li, 43 1 
Semitic races, i, 48 Thtir umhangenblo- 
uesa, 53 Their religion and its in- 
fluence on their buildings tor worship, 
54, 55 Their i kiefs, kings, and pro- 
phets, 57 Their worst faults (fleets 
of their isolation, 56 High clianctei 
of their litciature, 57 Then palaces 
and tombs, 57, 58 Their one (esthetic 
art, 58 Then pre-eminence as traders, 
59 Extent of their scientific studies, 
ibid 

Sennachcub, 149 His palace, 160 
Sens Cathedial, i, 498 Wilnom of Sens, 
11, 3b 

Septimius Sevcrus, triumphal arch of, i, 
312 

Sepulchre, sec Holy Sepulchre 
Serbibtan, Sassuman palace at, n, 428 
Its probable date, 431 note 
Scrgn, arch of the, l, 311 
SS Sergius and Bacchus, domical church 
of, Constantinople, u, 309 Plan and 
section, 313 Capital, 414 
Sermagai, Cashmere, pillar at, n, 707 
Scnngham, pillared hall at, u, 570 574 
Serpent-worshippers, see Nagas 
Seven churches, a favourite number, u 
107 

Seven Spheres, temple dedicated to the, 
l, 140 

Seville, li, 137 Cathedral, 146 — 150 
• Churches, 157 The Giralda, 194 403 
View, 404, The Alcaza, 404 
Shah Abbas, Maidan or mosque and 
bazaar of, u, 439 

Shah Johan, mosques built by, u, 688 
691 Tomb (Taje Mehal) to his wife's 
memory, 692—695 His buildings at 
Delhi, 699—701 
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Shepherd Kings’ invasion of Egypt, 1 , 78 
Period of their rule, 80 Particulars 
regarding them, 101 

Shepree, near Guahor, Pathan tomb at, 
n, 654 

Sheie Shah, tomb of, u, 654 Palace 
built by him, 696 
Shiites, sect of, n, 437 
Styoedagong Pagoda, Rangoon, u, 522 
Shoemudoo, Pegue, great pagoda, at n, I 
520 View and plan, 521 
Siam, early and present capitals of, n, 
527 Ayulhia, its pictuiesque ruins 
and its pagodas, 528, 529 Bangkok 
gieat tower and hall ot audience, 530 
- 532 

Sicily, Doric temples in, 1 , 222 Elements 
influencing its mtdieval architecture , 
u, 172 Points of interest in its aichi- 
tutuial history, 269 Its Saracenic 
and Norman epochs, 270 Style pceu- 
lim to each of its divisions, 271, 272 
Churchts and Palaces, 272 — 270 The 
pointed arch, tor what purpose used, 277, 
278 See 409 note bee also Monitale 
Pnlei mo 

Siobonburgi u. Gothic aieliitccture in, l, 
357 559 

Sienu, n, 173 192 195* 208 Cathedral 
Plan, 203 Fa<,adc, 204 
Silsilis, caves at, l, 114 
Hillustani, Peru, tombs at, n, 776 
Siiian, Sultan Suleiman’s arclutect, li, 417 
420 

Smzig, church at, i, 585 611 
Sion, catliodral towel ol, i 508 
Sion Chun h, Cologne, l, 085 
Snkij, tombs and mosque at, n, 672 674 
Sites ot English cathedials, u, 51, 52 
Siva, ongm of the worship oi, li, 448 
560, 561 

Sni) run, tiunuli on the shore of, i, 201 
Snake-worshippers, nee Nagas 
Socst Church, transitional featute sliown ' 
m, i, 579 

Soigmos, chiueh of St Vincent at, i, 538 
Soissons Outhedrul, 1 , 499 Ruined church 
of St John, 528 

Sokotay, ancient ©erpital ot Siam, u, 527 | 

Solomon s Poltrco, time occupied m build- i 
mg, i, 191 Diagram plan, 192 House 
oi the Cedars of Lebanon, 193 Mute- 
lials, ornamentation, &c, ibid. See u, 
526 

Somnatli, temple of, n, 626 
Sommtes, sect of, u, 437, 438 
S Sophia, see Constantinople 
Sorrento, cloisters at, n, 259 
Soueideh, five-aisled Bvzantine church at, 
u, 294 * 

Souillac, cupola church at, i, 420 
Southey’s ‘Curse of Kelioma/ region 
descjjhad in, li, 502 
Sou vigS^ ribbed vaulting at, i, 521 
Spam, n, 80 Early ages of its archi- 
tecture, 119 Styles successively intro- 
duced , ethnological considerations , 


Gothic epoch, 120, 121 French and 
German influences, 122 Examples 
Round-arched Gothic, 123 Early 
Spanish Gothic, 126 Middle pointed 
style, 136 Late Spanish Gothic, 150 
152 Moresco style, 152 Civil architec- 
ture , monastic and municipal buildings, 
159 Castles, 162 Saracenic nrchityp- 
ture, 395 Examples Mosque at Coi- 
doba, 396—400 Palace of Zara, 400, 
401 Buildings at Toledo, 402 Giralda 
and Alcazar, Seville, 403, 404 The 
Alhambra, 405 — 408 Absence of 
tombs, 408 
c Spalatro, palace at, l, 280 See Diocletian 
Spaitu, i,212 219 

Sp< os Artemidos, Beni Hassan, grotto of, 
114 

mx, the, i, 92 Evidence of its ex- 
istence anterior to the Pyiamids, 93 
Spiegcnthal, Herr, tumuli explored by, i, 
201 His notion regarding them, 202 
Splits, early examples of, i, 440 St 
Stephen’s, Caen, 465 Charties, 490 
527, 528 St Pieru, Caen, and other 
Hteneli examples, 526—528 Spilt - 
growtli m Gu many, 579 Snlisbun, 
li, 45 Gieat Lughs, Essex, 60 See 
Bel fries Towers 

Spires Cathedral, i, 18 464 574 Effec ts 
of file, war, and restorations-., 575 Di 
mansions, arrangements, details, Ac, 
577 

Siavana Bcllagnoljy Jmn tunples und 
colossal statui at, u, 65#? 

Stability in arc lute t tnre, principle anti 
lllustiativt instances ot, i, 12 
Stanuiscs ut Perse polls, i, 172—174 
Stcmbncb, Erwin, von, designs eirone- 
ously ascribed to, i, 623 
S Stepliano Rotundo, Rome, circ uhu 
cl i ui eb, i, 384 

S Sbphms Cliaptl, Westminstt l, se< 
Wcbtmmshr, St Stephen’s 
S Stephen’s, Vienna, see Vitnnu 
S jgtfcphen s, Walbiook llmdh models ot, 
n, 557 

Stliambas, of the Buddhists/ii, 491 
Sthupas, or Tories, u, 461 See Topes 
Stirling Castle, li, 103 
Stonehenge, i, 9 u, 5 465 
Stone-roofed churches, n, 300—303 
Stmsbuig Cathedral spire, i, 490 544, 
545 Blunder of construction, 611 
Plan and details, 621 West front, 622 
Erwin von Stun bach s share m it, 623 
Date of tire spire, defects, &c, 624 
Straw beriy Hill, result on English archi- 
tecture ot the erection of, l, 3 
Strcgnas, Sweden, church at, l, 657 
Street’s ‘ Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ 
obligations of the Author to, u 122 
note * 

Sublimity and elegance discriminated, i, 
20 

Sufis, dynasty of the, th/ir buildings, h, 

ion ^ _ 
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Suger, Abbe, opportune advent of, 1 , 473 
Abbey built by linn, 474 His youth, 

505 

Suleiman the Magnificent, mosques of 4 
The Suleimamc, u, 413 — 416 The 
Prince's, 417 

Sultameh, tomb of Mahomet Khodaben- 
dah at, li, 437 Plan, section and view, 
^88, 439 

Sultanpore, tope within a tope at, n, 477 j 
Model found therein, 490, 491 I 

Sun-worshippers, bas-relief from a temple 
of the, l 122 Fate of their monuments, 

127 Temple at Palmyra, 199 
Suphis (or Cheops) the piovi d founder of • 
the Great Pyramid, 88 Alleged rc- 
puuer of the Sphinx, 93 
Surkh Mm ir, Cabul, u, 460 
Susa, triumphal arch of Augustus at, i, 

31 1 Palaces of the AehfiBinemuus, n, 
421 Tomb of Daniel, 433 i 

Sutn, Etruscan amphitheatre at, i, 259 

.100 

Sweden, church arclutectuie of, l, 655 — 
(i r )7 Pound churches, 669 
Switzerland, ancient monastery at St ilall 
in, l, 562 — 567 Other oxumplcs, 568 
r >91 593 

Synus, Colonel, pagoda desenbed and 
hgiiK d by, n, 520, 521 
Syracuse, Doric temple at, i, 222 See 
u, ‘271 . 

S^na, n suits of leccnt lescarohis in, n, 
288 Byzantine c xamples in Syria anil 
Asiu MmoJfll94 — $00 

Taas ot the Chinese, u, 743 4 
Tahrtcz, mosque at, n, 435 Its Byzan- 
tint hatuies, 436 Vn w, 437 
Talklia, stonc-iooted church at, n, 100 
Plan, sections, mode of construction, 

A c, 30J 

Taje Mihftl, abortne results of attempts 
at topics of the, n, 687, 688 Tl\o 
ougmal at Agra, 692 Plan and scc- 
tion, G9#t Details, inlayings 
cious stoM^&c, 694 

Tak Kcsra,^5ti siphon, builder and plan 
of, n, 430 Its gieat arch, 431 
TalurB, or ancient Persian prayer plat- 
forms, l 176 J 

Talaveia, old temple at, i, 280 • 

Tambos, or Peruvian caravanserai, u, 
779 

Tamul-spoaking races or Dravidians, u, 
447 558 See Dravidian 
Tanoaiville, fortifications at, i, 533 
Tanjore, great pagoda at, li, 564 Short- 
comings of a more modern copy, 582 
Tantalais, tumuli at, i, 201 
Tarazono, Aragon, piorcod stone window- 
tracery at, li, 160 

Tarragona, Roman aqueduct at, 345 
Elevation, 347 Cathedral dome, li, 
432,133 136 
Tarsus, i, 200 \ 

Tartars, Moscqyrdestroyed by the, n, 358 


Their architectural forms, 751 
Tartar mosque and tomb at 'S&breez, 
435—437 Then immigration into 

Asia, 638 Their reverenoe far the 

dead, 746 An untenable tlieoryj 750 
Tassidmg, doonvay of Nepalese temple 
at, n, 543 Remarks, 544 \ 

Taylor, consul, Cufie inscriptions copied 
by, n, 425, note 2 I # 

Tckt kermun, Crimea, excavated chfuph 
at, n, 347 

Tchernigow Cathedral, its domes and 
apses, n, 354 

Technic arts, scope and ob|ect of, i 
Tees, m rock-cut temples, n, 464 
amples, 465 
Tegea in Arcaiha, Ionic temple at, l, 223 
Teheran, throne room in palace at, u, 
443 


*i,4 \ 
:64 Kk- 


Tehuan tepee, pyramid of Oajaca at, ii, 
764 * 

Telamones, example of, l, 237 
Tell cl Amaina, bas-iclief at, l, 122 
Grottoes, 127 

Templars cliuith at Brindisi, u, 235 
Origin of their name, 378 ^ 

Temples See Assyrians Buddha Cam- 
bodia Cashmere Chaldean Cniiiu 
Etiuscan Greeks Hindus .leiusalcm 
ltoi k-cut temples Roman Tht be s 
Tenia nt. Sir Emeison, works on Ceylon 
by, n, 511 

Teoeallis, or temples, of Mexico, n, 763 
Examples, 764 768 

Tcotihuacan, Mexico, pymmid-tf inples 
at, ii, 764 

Tewkesbury, u, 14 71 
Texiei, M, itseaiebes of, n, 288 Obli- 
gations ot the Authoi to him, 313 note 
Tt/cuto, Mexico, pyianud at, n, 764 
Thai Bui gal, ruined abbey ot, l, 586 
Thann, Alsace, spue at, i, 620 
Theatres of the Gieoks, l, 217 Of the 
Romans, 229—301 See Amphitheatre 
Tin ban dynastu s ui Egypt , Temples anil 
tombs ot the fiist kingdom, i, 96 — 101 
Kings nj the great Theban period, 102 
Thebes, tlRf^hundred-pyloned city' of, 
1,102 DiffcroncesN^tween its archi- 
tecture and that ofitfemphis, 103 
Comparative completeness of its re- 
mains, ibid Number and grandeur of 
its temples, 104 Plan and details ot 
tlic Rhamession, 104 — 106 The Pa- 
lace-temple of Karnac, its unparalleled 
magnitude, Ac, 106 — 108 Temple of 
Luxor, its irregularity of plan, Ac, 109 
The Memnonium, ibid Temple of 
Medmet-Habou, 110 South Temple 
• of Karnac, its beauty, Ac, 110, 111 
Temples at Tams, Sedinga, Abydos, 
Ac, 111, 112 Rock-cut tombs and 
temples, 112—117 

Theodonc (“Dietnch of Berne") tomb 
of (Church of Sta Maria Rotunda) i, 
261 note Plan, 390 Its peculiar roof, 
391 Churdi built by him, 375 His 
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palace, 1302 His love for, and adorn- I 
incut of Verona, it, 185 * j 

Tin odosius, temple conv< rted into a Olms- 
ti.in chuich by, h, 379 4 

Theotokos, Byzantine church, Constanti- 
nople, its value as an example of the , 
style, li, 327 i 

Theion, temple founded by, i, 222 
r JJie«us t Temple of, i, 11 Its place as 
a work of art, 221 

Tlu kalians, nruption into Greece ot tlie, ! 
1,219 * 

Tin ssalotnca, chutch of St Gcoige at, n, 
281 rians and section, 310 View, 
311 Mode of lighting, 324 Iiski 
Juina, 292 St Dimctuus, 292, 29-1 
See 30(> 

Tlnbit, n, 450 491 Fxelusum of tia- 
wlkn, mimlKi aiul chmaetei ol its 
monish ins, 541 Tlu Th 1m lama 
and tin w oi slop paid to him, 542 Su 
Ni pal 

Thiiny of Alsace, memorial dupil built 
by i, 5M 

Tlioiu us Pilasgn gitewny at, l 215 
^T1 orsngt i, lound rhnidi it, i, (>07 hel- 
ium and plan, 008 Dimensions, \c, 
009 

Thothmtvi 1 ball hutlfclrv, l 100 
Thothiwp III, piilaie built by, j, 10G 
Si i turn, 107 

/yEJiupfiiamja dagobn, tope, or Buddlnst 
***k1h sill me, ii. 102 Its pill irs, 508 

-no- " * » 

Tj i Hum n u o, Peril, ‘ S* ats of tkod-ndjgt s” 

^ ~ 4^£ltq& W thi n*r) nC,ii, 775 « i* f 
*Trgfnth-Pjhfafi, l, 149 .by 

runic hall af/fi.'lfrO 574 
Plan, 57l> ' Ilntansioiis, details, &c, 
577 


141 — 143 DanuB, 178 Alyattes, 
201 Lyuan exumples, 204 — 207 A ni- 
nth, 208 Pelasgio, 213 Mausoleum, 
H il icai nassus, 249 Cnidus, 251 Cy- 
reno, 252, 253 Etiuscan tombs and 
tumuli, 260 — 206 Homan 118 — 325 
Fetia, 927 — 330 Jciusalem 331— 
333 Mylassa, 334 Duggn, #35 Sta 
Costan/.i, Koine, 385 Ravenna, J#0, 
391 1 oulousi , 433 English examples, 
n, 07 70--73 Italian, 208 Arme- 
nian, 31 1, 344 Persian, 43d, 434 4 38 
Indian Hratcmc, 052 054 074, 075 
080 -082 Chinese, 746 — 748 Pera- 
j, vian, 770 779 See Pyramids 
Tongrts, Notre Dame di, i, 543 
Tootli of Buddha, its sanctity, bln mew, 
mign lions, &< , n, 4(»2 590 and note 
Tc^ios, oi Sthupns, of the Buddhists, 
tin ir form and puiposi , n, 401 Bib di 
gioup Example at ham hi, 403 Tn- 
\ amble ac eompanunents to these 
stiui hires, 464 Gateways, 405 Ma- 
, nikyalu gioup, 406 Sainnth, 470 
Amraviti, 471 Jelalabad gioup, 474# 
hfiltanpore tope, 477 491 Ctylonc i 
( \ uiipk s, 500— 509 See C ives 
Ton olio Romanesque basilic i at, l 

378 Its apse cliurili of Sta Fuses, 

379 

Tuio, collegnti iliunb at, u 131 
Turn, di j Si hum, i 3^1 382 
Toscanell i, exceptional style of the 
churches at, il, 219 E\ implis, 219— 
, 221 * * 

Tetosm family si pukhie ot the, l, 321 , 
j *JV>nl Gallic dial l, 500 # ^ 
l Touloun, mosque ot /^IbiiTouluun 
' Toulouse , chmch ot the Cm lclie is at, l, 
424.. iJ^Wan kn a Piu- 

i test mt church, 425 The eatludial. 


Tintern Abbe v, a Gi mian counterpart ot, 
1,013 Nr il, 39 * 

Tirliukali, tempks of, i, V27 
Tithoot juts or mseiibid pillais at, n, 
158 Capital ot uni, 459 
Ti it) i n t 

l^Se^PRoiwin temple at, i, 287 
Toledo, n, 122 140 147 Re-conqucied 
by the Chiiatiuns, 120 Catheihul 
Plan, 137 Chon, 138 140 Tntenoi, 
141 Cliuiclies Gothic , San Juan de 
los Reyes, 151 Morose o Sta Maim 
la Blanca, 153, 154 401 403 Nucstro 
Senora, or El j$i|insitu, 153 155 403 
Ar»§u of San Bartoloinoo, 155, 156 SI 
WnfraVL, 157 St Thome, 158 Sara- 
cc f St Cnsto ile la Luz, 402, 403 
Toltecs of Mexico, u, 757 703 Pro- 
sperity and adversity, 758, 759 
S Tomaso in limine, b 599 Plan, sec- 
tion, and particulars, ii, 190 
Tmribs * Bem-Hassan, j, # Of Cyrus, 
jjpt&kiM ~ ^ * 


iota UhiiK n ot hi heintji oi hr hatm- 
nin, its pi m and mtcrioi ttjprange me tits, 
425, 420 \icw, i xten^ de tails, &e , 

Tour i lay Cathedral, i, 537 Dimensions, 
plaif mid section, 539—511 Town- 
Iiu.ll, 548 

Tourims, i, 448 Abbey chuich, 449 
Vaults ind aiclicB, 450 
Toms, chuich of St Mai tin at , plan, l, 
427 Airangements originally and ns 
k built, 421, Cathedral, 500 
TowerB Of the Winds, l, 225 235 24G 
Puissahcon, 414 Of Lonuon, 463. 
Noinian, 404 Tlieir original purpose, 
52i> English chuich towers, in-ffc 48 
00 Jerpomt, Ireland, 117* Jfcresco 
chuich towers, Spain, 156,15? Ita- 
lian, 190—195 257, 258* Russian, 
301, 302 Indian, 471 536*. Hindu, 
034 Cambodian, 727y CbmeSe, 743 
See Belfries Mmars )*' 








